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The convenience and gratification of that extensive portion of the 
British Public, which either at home or abroad is connected with 
our Indian dominions, have been the objects pursued in the projection 
and conduct of the Asiatic Journal. 

$t was obvious, that while the East-Indies opened to every British 
reader, and especially to every one immediately interested in its con- 
cerns, the widest field of useful and liberal information, there was much 
which could only be explored and detailed in a work expressly devoted 
to those objects. 

To be a faithful register of Indian Occurrences, whether national 
or individual, is the first aim of the Asiatic Journal ; and amid the 
variety of items belonging to this department, Appointments, Births, 
Marriages, Deaths, &c. are regularly inserted, down to the latest 
dates received. 

A second feature of this Journal, still more peculiar to itself, be- 
cause still more incompatible with the plan of any other, is the inser- 
tion of the most faithful verbatim reports of Debates at the East-India 
House, taken in short-hand for these pages. To the value of these it 
must be needless to call the attention of any of those individuals who 
are personally engaged in British Indian affairs, or whose attention is 
awakened to them. This department of the work alone, it is con- 
fidently presumed, must at once entitle it to patronage. 

New and interesting Information concerning the Countries and 
their Inhabitants with which the Progress of our Trade, our Unavoidable 
Wars, and our Political Transactions, are hourly bringing us more, or 
tfig first time, acquainted, forms a natural and inviting addition to the 
contents of these pages ; while the precious and inexhaustible field of 
Oriental Literature presents itself as intimately allied to this branch 
of our pursuits. Connected also, with this consideration, is the British 
progress in Asiatic Languages and Learning, and the Institutions in 
England and India for their promotion. 
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PREFACE. 


Under a Commercial aspect, it would be superfluous to call the at- 
tention of the reader to a work in which the Trade of India, China, and 
the Indian Dependencies, must always be an object of prominent regard. 

The progress of Christian Missions in India (a pursuit so zealously 
engaged in at the present day) is also recorded in this work ; while its 
pages are at the same time open to a liberal and candid discussion of 
the different opinions entertained upon that subject. 

With contents thus various, and (it is ventured to be said) thus at- 
tractive, the first' volume of the Asiatic Journal is now presented 
to the public. Encouraged by the warm approbation they have re- 
ceived, the Proprietors are proceeding cheerfully and zealously in their 
arrangements for its future progress, anxious to improve as they ad- 
vance. In the meantime, they take the liberty of concluding this pre- 
face to their first volume, with an earnest request in favour of their 
future labours — namely, that they may be honoured by the frequent 
correspondence of their friends both in England and in India. 

Among the principal and particular features of the present volume 
may be mentioned the history of the late war in Candy, the history 
of the late war in Nipal, with various geographical descriptions belong- 
ing to that country; several articles on the geography, history and 
antiquities of Java and the Eastern Islands, and a highly interesting 
abstract of Dr. Ainslie’s account of his mission to Japan. For what 
is produced on these latter topics, the Asiatic Journal is princi- 
pally indebted to the active and intelligent pen of Mr. Raffles, Go- 
vernor of the island of Java, and President of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Batavia. 

Among lighter articles may be particularized the Chinese tale of 
San-Yu-Low, translated by J. F. Davis, Esq. of the Hon. Company’s 
China Establishment. 

Upon subjects of science, the reader will not fail to distinguish Dr. 
Ainslie’s important paper on the use of Balsam of Peru, in the cure of 
ulcers, and Dr. Horsefield’s experiments and observations on the poisons 
of the Antshar and Tshettic, species of the vegetable poisons of Java. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I am anxious to draw your 
earliest attention to a subject of the 
liveliest importance, not only to 
the great multitude of individuals 
concerned, but even, as I think, to 
some of the highest interests of the 
state. I refer to the late regula- 
tion* concerning the conveyance of 
letters to and from India. At the 
time of my leaving Calcutta, pub- 
lic feeling was much excited at that 
place, by a view of the inevitable 
consequences of the new system ; 
and considerable hopes were enter- 
tained of an early remedy through 
the means of the efforts known to 
have been already made in London. 
Your natural wish to render your 
publication, at every opportunity, 
serviceable to the interests of In- 
dia and its connections at home, 
together with the near approach of 
the meeting of Parliament, lead me 
to hope that you will lose no time 
in contributing your aid to the re- 
moval of the evil complained of. 

According to the notification of 
the Postmaster-General, of the 17 th 
of September 1814, purporting to 
be founded on an Act of Parlia- 
ment of tbe then late session, it is 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 1 . 


tbe existing practice, that from the 
10th of October in the same year, 
letters going to and from India are 
withdrawn from the former channels 
of the East-India House and pri- 
vate hands, and brought entirely 
within the cognizance of the Post- 
Office ; where a postage of sixpence 
a sheet, over and above the amount 
usually charged on its transmission 
inland, is to be paid. On letters in- 
tended to be sent from England to 
her Eastern possessions, a duty of 
one-third of the rates payable on 
the supposition of their being con- 
veyed by regular packet-boats, is to 
be paid, before the post mark is 
stamped upon them. They are then 
to be put into a bag, and delivered 
to persons authorized to forward 
them, according to (beir super- 
scriptions, in private vessels Severe 
penalties are to be levied on sending 
or carrying letters without tbe offi- 
cial post-mark ; and tbe officers of 
his Majesty’s Customs are required 
to search all ships for packets which 
may be found on board, contrary to 
the provisions of the Act. 

From the foregoing statement it 
will be seen, that under the terms 

Vol. I. B 



2 Postage of Letter's 

of tbe law, no letters of any de- 
scription, not even one of intro- 
duction, can henceforth be carried 
to India, without previously paying 
a heavy tax. The hardship on the 
side of the subject, and the impolicy 
on that of the government, can 
need only to be described, in order 
to their being universally acknow- 
ledged. 

Let us touch, for a moment, on 
the hardship, — it is not too much 
to say — tbe injustice to the subject. 
The postage, heretofore, levied on 
letters transmitted by the regular 
packets has never been objected to, 
because the public were satisfied, 
that the security and dispatch at- 
tendant on this mode of convey- 
ance were amply repaid by what 
might then have been named the 
insurance-fee. But it is quite dif- 
ferent in the present case ; for, here, 
what, under the previous circum- 
stances, was to be considered as a 
rate of postage, a payment for an 
equivalent service, becomes a direct 
tax on letter-writing, independent 
on the cost of carriage ; a heavy 
amount is to be submitted to, with- 
out benefit in return; and a premium 
is in reality paid, without acquir- 
ing the advantage of insurance. 
Nay, the writer must be a loser by 
the change ; for, when packets were 
transmitted from the India- House, 
they were put into tbe hands of 
respectable persons, responsible for 
their delivery ; whereas, according 
to the new provisions, the persons 
authorized to collect letters for 
transmission to India, may, as it 
seems, entrust any individual what- 
ever with the chaige of forwarding 
them to their places of destination. 
It is true, that persons opening 
bags are subject to severe penal- 
ties ; but, without supposing any 
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culpability on the part of masters 
or mates of vessels, it must neces- 
sarily be supposed, that these latter, 
on the arrival of their respective 
vessels, will naturally attend first 
to their own concerns, and thus 
often neglect the early delivery of 
the bags in their care ; and, fur- 
ther, that intimidated by the seve- 
rity of the penalty attached to a 
transgression of the law', they will 
refuse to burden themselves with 
packets, the conveyance being of 
small personal benefit. 

Tbe hardship of this additional 
postage, for which nothing is per- 
formed, is the more serious, as that 
which is really paid for service done 
must unavoidably remain as it was. 
The Company has been accustomed 
to levy a ship-postage for the voy- 
ages to and from India ; the office 
of receiving, transmitting, and dis- 
tributing the contents of all packets 
of ship-letters continues to be ex- 
ercised by the servants of the Com- 
pany abroad ; no expectation there- 
fore, can be reasonably formed of 
a relinquishment of the ancient 
charge. The ancient charge is paid 
for doing the duty ; and the new 
one for doing nothing. 

Thus much. Sir, for the hardship 
and injustice inflicted by the recent 
regulations upon Indian correspon- 
dence generally ; but, in separating 
the several sorts of correspondence, 
we shall see peculiar grounds of 
complaint attached to each. It is 
peculiarly hard, for example, upon 
the merchant, who, freighting bis 
own vessel, cannotsend, freeof ship- 
postage, in that vessel itself, bis 
letters of advice to his agents, re- 
specting the disposal of his mer- 
chandize j an evil so much the 
greater, as, from the length of the 
passage, and consequent increased 
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danger of loss or interruption, he is 
obliged to send several convey- 
ances of every important commu- 
nication, A similar aggravation 
also presents itself in regard to law- 
papers, and other important do- 
cuments, which are di once volu- 
minous, and therefore expensive for 
a single postage; and of which, for 
the reason Already given, several 
copies mast be sent, and therefore 
several'heavy postages incurred. 

But, beside these, there is ano- 
ther description of correspondence 
which yields in nothing in its claims 
on every well-wisher of the hest 
interests of society, and on which 
the regulations make a serious at- 
tack. This is the correspondence 
between friends and families. 1 
need not suggest to your reflec- 
tions, Sir, what is the value, in a 
private or a social view, of pre- 
serving, during absence, this species 
of intercourse. I need not point 
out to you, how often its inter- 
ruption leads to cessation, and its 
cessation to the most serious effects 
on the fortunes, the fates, and the 
happiness of individuals. Still less, 
need I call upon you to remember, 
how often natural indolence, in a 
great many minds, renders such 
an intercourse, under the best en- 
couragement, that is, amid the 
greatest facility, slow, unsteady, and 
difficult of continuance ; and how 
little, in general, there is need of 
any artificial let to assist this neg- 
lect, subsidence, and obliteration of 
former attachments and affections. 
And how much will it not be assist- 
ed, by a cause which must so often 
be accepted as an apology, and so 
often operate as a serious motive, 
for an omission to write ! 

It appears, that the third part 
of the packet-rates authorized to be 


taken on each sheet of a letter in- 
tended for India, is fixed at one 
shilling and two pence. Now, fa- 
mily letters are seldom comprized 
within less than two . sheets and an 
envelope, and are thus taxed at 
nearly four shillings, previously to 
receiving the post-mark. If to this 
is added the ship-postage levied by 
the local governments in India, 
every letter is charged with a post- 
age of five shillings, over and above 
the inland postage, both in India 
and in England, before it reaches 
the hand of the person to whom it 
is addressed. This tax increases 
with the size of the packet ; and 
it must not be omitted to remark, 
that even restraint upon the size is 
a private and social evil, scarcely less 
than the total suppression of cor- 
respondence. How often are not 
those interests, to which I have be- 
fore alluded, promoted by the very 
garrulity of familiar intercourse j 
by the practice of saying every thing 
which can be said, rather than the 
attempt to say the least that may 
answer the immediate purpose. In 
the resolution to save a sheet of 
paper, how many things may be 
omitted, dear to the heart, and of 
influence on our future lives ! 

In looking, as in few words I 
shall now do, to the political con- 
siderations which belong to the sub- 
ject, these private interests will be 
seen to constitute not the least im- 
portant among those of the public. 
The provocation to evade so severe 
a law, the facilities it in itself affords 
to smuggling, and the loss to the 
revenue from the necessary dlftii- 
nution of the number of litters 
passing through the London Post- 
Office, are obvious mischiefs, at- 
tached to, and inseparable from the 
innovation. But even these are 
B 2 
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things of small account, in the es- 
timate of a measure, which, as I 
have just insisted, tends to break, 
in our fellow subjects, the habit of 
attachment to home; to deny the in- 
dulgence, and therefore to palsy the 
existence, of the feelings which bind 
them to their connections in this 
country, and not less to estrange 
those in this country from them. 
Absence and silence deaden the me- 
mory ; but it is memory which feeds 
and sustains the affections : friends, 
duties, loves and country, are alike 
exposed in the common forgetful- 
ness or separation ; and, where the 
parent loses a child, the youth a 
patron, and the maid a husband, 
there, also, from the like cause, the 
state loses a subject. 

But all, or nearly all the topics 
I have touched upon, are intro- 
duced into a petition which, in May 
last, in support of the prayer of the 
London Memorial, received the sig- 
natures of the Public at Calcutta } 
a copy of which petition, not find- 
ing that it lias yet been reprinted 
in England, I have taken the li- 
berty to enclose, at the same time 
begging your excuse for the length 
at which I have written. — I am, &c. 

Publicus. 

To the Hon. the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Hr i tain and Ireland, 

- in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the under- 
signed Merchants, Agents, and 
others. Inhabitants of the town of 
Calcutta and other places, subject 
to the Presidency of Fort William, 
in the East Indies. 

Sbeweth That your petitioners have 
learned with great concern, that the pro- 
visions of an act of parliament of the 
54th George III, cap. 169, entitled, “An 
“ Aet for making certain Regulations rc- 
“ speeting the Postage of Ship Letters 
“ and of Letters in Great Britain,” hare 
fipen construed to apply to private letters 
transmitted from Great Britain to the 


East-Indies, and from the East-Indies to 
Great- Britain, and that ail such letters 
so transmitted have in consequence be- 
come subject to a new and heavy impost, 
in addition to the rates of postage hereto- 
fore in use. 

That, ever since the first incorporation 
of the East-India Company, the Directors 
of that Company in Great Britain and 
their Governments abroad have been in 
the custom of receiving all letters which 
individuals might he desirous of trans- 
mitting to or from their several Presi- 
dencies in the East, and of forwarding 
the same in their public packets by every 
opportunity of conveyance, whether by 
their own or by private ships. That this 
arrangement has afforded ample satisfac- 
tion to all persons interested by their 
pursuits or connexions «in the mainte- 
nance of a regular intercourse between 
Great-Britain and India, and has been 
proved by the experience of a long series 
of years to be adequate to every purpose 
of convenience, dispatch and punctuality. 

That the Governments of the Company 
in India have been accustomed to levy 
certain rates of ship postage, on all let- 
ters so received for transmission to 
Great-Britain in their public packets, as 
well as on all letters transmitted to India 
by the Hon. the Court of Directors, for 
distribution at those Presidencies respec- 
tively. And that your petitioners have 
at ail times cheerfully submitted to pay 
the rates of postage so established, re- 
garding them as a fair and just compensa- 
tion for the expeuce incut red, and tile im- 
portant accommodation afforded. 

That the same rates of ship postage 
still continue to he levied as heietoforc 
by the Governments of the Company 
abroad, in addition to tile heavy rates 
notv imposed by the legislature, and to 
the established charges of inland postage, 
both in Great-Britain and in India. That, 
while the officeof receiving, transmitting 
and distributing the contents of ail pac- 
kets of ship letters continues to be ex- 
ercised by the sen-ants of the Company 
abroad, it were unreasonable to expect a 
relinquishment on the part of the Com- 
pany, of tliis charge of ship postage. And 
that, so long, therefore, as the act above 
cited shall remain in force, tiic inter- 
course by letter between Great-Britain 
and these her remote dependencies mustj 
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continue subject to a double impost, un- 
known to bis Majesty’s subjects in any 
other quarter of the world. 

That this aggravated charge bears with 
peculiar hardship on many of your peti- 
tioners, who are accustomed to cany on 
a voluminous commercial correspondence 
with Great-Britain, subject to the acci- 
dents and perils of a longer voyage than 
that between any of bis Majesty’s colo- 
nies and the mother countiy, and requir 
ing therefore for its security that a gi eater 
number of copies of each dispatch should 
be transmitted ; — a precaution more par- 
ticularly necessary in the case of those 
packets which are in general the most 
bulky, and consequently subject, to the 
heaviest rates of postage, such as, law 
papers, invoices, bills of parcels, policies 
of insurance, and other important mer- 
cantile documents. 

That for the charges of postage to 
which the correspondence between bis 
Majesty’s colonies and Great-Britain has 
long been subject, the inhabitants of 
those colonies arc well compensated by 
the accommodation which they derive 
from a regular establishment of packets, 
maintained at great expence by liis Ma- 
jesty’s Government. But that the same 
observation does not at all apply to the 
situation of your petitioners, who are 
not in the enjoyment of any such benefit, 
to whose cortecpondcncc no aid nr futi- 
lity has hitherto been afforded by Ins Ma- 
jesty’s government, ami who cannot there- 
fore but feel a charge of this nature as a 
tax on the transmission of their own let- 
ter* by their own conveyances. 

That, far from considering the provi- 
sions of the act uf the 54th George Ilf. 
as likely to facilitate or secure the more 
regular transmission of packets by private 
ships trading between this country and 
Grcat-Biitain, your petitioners are not 
without apprehension, Ic«t the seveie 
penalties, with which by the term* of 
that act, every irregularity ou the part of 
those entrusted with the care of ship- 
letters is liable to be visited, may be the 
means of altogether dctcriiug respectable 
persons from undertaking such a cliaige, 
or from permitting any letters whatever 
to be received on board their ships ; an 
apprehension in which your petitioners 
are confirmed, by the almost unpiecc- 
dented circumstance, of no packets what- 
soever having been transmitted to this 
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country by the only private ship which 
has completed her voyage from England, 
since the regulations prescribed by the new 
act have been cariied into effect. 

That the largest possible accession 
which the public revenues could be ex- 
pected to derive from the ship-postage on 
Indian letters, must be so perfectly in- 
significant, that it weie disrespectful in 
your petitioners to presume, that such an 
object could have any weight in recon- 
ciling your Hon. House to the continued 
sanction of means questionable in prin- 
ciple and vexatious in their operation. 
And your petitioners would further, with 
all humility, suggest, that even this trivial 
accession, if any such has ever been con- 
templated, will in all likelihood be at 
least counterbalanced, by a corresponding 
reduction of the receipts heretofore de- 
rived from the inland po.-tauc on Indian 
letters, a reduction which must he the 
necessary consequence of the general cur- 
tailment of piivate coriespomlence, the 
diminished bulk and mimhei of commer- 
cial dispatches, the rejection by persons 
residing iu England of the duplicates and 
triplicates of letters of which the original* 
may have previously come to hand, and 
other means of counteraction or evasion 
to which those who must feel the pres- 
sure of the law, will naturally be induced 
to resort. 

Your petitioners beg leave in conclu- 
sion humbly to represent, that the moral 
influence of an impost of this nature may 
not be altogether unworthy of the atten- 
tion of your Hon. House ; — an impost, 
which, in many instances, must prove <i 
bar to fiequent communication between 
members of the same family, — which, to 
the extent of its operation, is in truth a 
tax on the indulgence of the best feelings 
of our natuie, tending to icstrain and 
discourage that habitual intercourse be- 
tween his Majesty’s subjects in the East 
and the objects of their eai Iv attachment, 
which serves to cherish and keep alive 
their social affections, aud to strengthen 
the bond* which unite them to the com - 
ti\ of their biith and their allegiance. 

Your petitioners then fore humbly pra., 
that your lion. House will be pleased t< 
take the premises into couwdeiation, ai d 
will grant 10 your petitionei s such rein 
as to your wisdom shall seem meet. 

A»d your petitioners will 
ever pray, &c. 
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Christianity in India. 


CJax. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The opportunity your 
Prospectus has promised of an im- 
partial discussion of East-Indian 
topics, induces me to offer you the 
following remarks on the important 
subject of introducing Christianity 
among the natives of the East. 

That man is the agent of an over- 
ruling Providence in the accom- 
plishment of its designs, is not to 
be doubted; nor can it he question- 
ed that he is an accountable agent. 
Our nature, however, is so liable to 
err, and our best feelings so subject 
ho mis-direction, that much mis- 
chief may be done, even at the time 
when we are most conscious of the 
purity of our intentions to perform 
the will of that Providence ; and 
when I contemplate the excessive 
reneration of the natives of India 
to a religion which from the re- 
motest periods of antiquity has been 
that of their forefathers, and the 
lively jealousy they have constantly 
exhibited on the slightest innova- 
tion, added to the imminent dangers 
arising from an imprudent zeal, 1 
must confess that however I may be 
satisfied with the expediency or ne- 
cessity of evangelising India, yet I 
am by no means convinced that the 
time for that great work has yet ar- 
rived. 

This consideration, coupled with 
the idea of the possibility of the de- 
sign being pushed to the risk of 
losing our Indian dominions, has 
not, I fear, sufficiently struck some 
of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of missions. I trust, Sir, I am as 
much alive as any man to the high 
valued immortal interests, and it 


is from this impression that I trem- 
ble to think that the time may come, 
when precipitate and misguided zed 
may for ever put it out of our pow- 
er of being the honoured instru- 
ments of imparting the light of 
Christianity to that benighted peo- 
ple. 

It must, however, be recollected 
that the duty of legislation is not 
fully accomplished in providing 
merely for the temporary wants 
of the subject. It has to do with 
rational, accountable, and Immor- 
tal beings. The rulers of the earth 
are the stewards of the interests of 
its inhabitants, and their account 
must one day be rendered before a 
tribunal, supreme in power and in 
justice, a power whose dispensation 
of mercy was not intended for any 
favoured part of the world, and who 
has not promised in vain that “ his 
name shall be known among all na- 
tions.” 

I have heard much, Sir, of the 
sublimityof the Hindoo religion, and 
the amiable disposition of its gentle 
votaries ; and on reference to some 
of the opinions of our Anglo- 
Indians given at the bar of the 
House of Commons, it would ap- 
pear, that the moral standard of the 
native character is equal, if not su- 
perior, to that of our own nation.* 
As to, the religion of Brahma, how- 
ever comparatively pure it may have 
been in its earliest stages, it is now, 
according to the testimony of mo- 
dern writers, the most wretched 
system of craft, tyranny, absurdity, 

* Vide Minutes ol'EvidenccbcforeSclect 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
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andgross idolatry, that ever debased 
the understanding of rational crea- 
tures. Surely, Sir, it can only arise 
from a morbid state of feeling when 
a man can, after reading of the 
horrors* of Juggernaut!), and of 
the strewed bones of a million of 
its devotees, still expatiate on the 
happiness of the natives of India, 
and gravely conjure us to let them 
continue to enjoy the benefits of the 
Hindoo religion. In regard to their 
character, it is well known the fa- 
vourable prejudices the excellent 
Sir William Jones imbibed in his 
studies, and carried with him to 
India, as to themorality of the na- 
tive Indian, as well as the complete 
change which practical experience 
so quickly wrought in his opinion. 

The frightful features of moral 
turpitude also, which the judicial 
proceedings in India so invariably 
present, must ever be at variance 
with the high colouring so often 
given to the native character. '1 he 
truth is, the European is struck 
with the patient submission and 
yielding gentleness ol his native ser- 
vants, especially when contrasted 
with the independent character of 
those he has left at home; his 
harshest commands are obeyed with 
alacrity and smiles, and he cannot 
but remember with complacency, 
those whose ever}- exertion were so 
wholly devoted to his pleasures and 
caprice. He is, it is true, generally 
aware that more than half of this 
is mere masquerade, and that be- 
neath a service so flattering to the 
eye, is concealed a continual plot to 
defraud and deceive. This is over- 
looked with a supineness, probably 
arising from the idea, that dissimu- 


* Ur, Buchanan's Chu-uun Uc- 
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lation is wholly inseparable from the 
native character, and that to work 
a reformation, or even a check, 
would be both an ungracious as 
well as hopeless task. The perni- 
cious tendency of this mode of rea- 
soning is forcibly noticed by Sir 
James M’lntosh, as appears by the 
following citation from his charge 
to the jury at Bombay in 1805. 
He thus expresses himself : 

“ But as long as the scandalous 
“ acquiescence, I had almost said 
“ connivance, of the English inha- 
“ bitants lasts, as long as our houses 
“ are filled with servants who have 
“ been detected in J'raud and theft , 
“ so long ought we to consider our- 
“ selves as corrupters of our ser- 
“ vants, and through them the body 
“ of the natives, and so long will, 
“ I fear, the efforts of our laws and 
“ magistrates be in vain.” — The 
same able magistrate in alluding to 
the prevalency of perjury, says, it 
is “ an offence, the frequency of 
‘ 1 which I formerly spoke of from 
“ information, but now speak from 
“ large and deplorable experience; 
“ I mean the crime of perjury.’.’ 
Again, u woman being asked by 
the Recorder (Sir J. MTntOsh) 
whether there was any harm in 
perjury? she replied, “that she 
“ understood that the English had 
“ a great horror of it, but that 
“ there was no such horror in her 
“ country." 

Having thus offered the foregoing 
opinion, supported as it would ap- 
pear by the judgment of those, who 
from profi ssional and local experi- 
ence w< re enabled so well to appre- 
ciate tire standard of native morals, 
it will perhaps he anticipated that 
I am convinced of the expediency 
of the introduction of Christi- 
anity ; and in such conviction l 
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should imagine that all reasonable 
men would unite : but I am not so 
forward as some of my Asiatic 
friends in supposing that the time is 
not only come, but that the expe- 
diency or rather the necessity of 
the measure is of such a pressing 
nature as to justify us in forcing by 
any means rather than none, the 
Christian religion on the con- 
sciences of the Hindoos. It is per- 
haps true that the horrors of Ido- 
latry ought never to be regarded 
with complacency by a Christian 
legislator, but it surely nothing de- 
rogates from his religion, that he 
should act as a cautious and prudent 
general in unfurling the banners of 
the cross amongst the votaries of a 
religion, the principles of which so 
strongly militate against the one he 
has been taught to adopt. 

I will now, Mr. Editor, in leaving 
the question to the calm discussion 


which I hope your pages will afford 
it, take the liberty of pressing on 
the advocates of missionary exer- 
tions the two following considera- 
tions ; first, the desirableness of en- 
deavouring to ascertain whether the 
time for prosecuting this important 
and delicate work is yet arrived, and 
whether we ought not to wait the 
further progress of civilization; 
and, secondly, the urgent necessity 
there is, if the time is already come, 
that the utmost temper, prudence, 
and judgment should influence the 
conduct of those who may be ap- 
pointed to labour in a soil which 
can be full of promise to those only 
who act with caution, and who are 
never weary in well doing. 

I beg you to accept my best 
wishes for the success of the work 
you have undertaken, which pro- 
mises much utility ; and that you 
will believe me, Sir, &c. Sic. 

Asiaticus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Ad gcnernm C'ercri* sine c*de ct vulnere pauci 
Descendant reges, ac Bicca morte tyranm. 

Few are the tyrant homicides that go 
Unpierc’d and bloodless to the realms below. 

Sia, — When Brutus, animated 
by a regard for his country, stifled 
every other consideration but that 
of terminating the reign of Caesar, 
the noble Romans approved his 
deed, and though, of late years, to 
deprive a tyrant of the further pow- 
er of doing mischief, by assassina- 
tion, has been discouraged, yet no 
one has been found prejudiced 
enough, in favour of despotism to 
deny that justice ought to hold over 
all “ the balance and the rod,” and 
that every member of the body po- 
litic, whatever may be his birth or 


rank, elevation, or degree, should 
be amenable to its laws. 

These reflections have been sug- 
gested to me by the disposal of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte after a breach 
of his parole, a violation of his en- 
gagement and his oath to abdicate 
the thrones of France and Italy for 
ever, and finally a treasonable usur- 
pation. This culprit, through the 
weakness of the King of France, 
and the artifices of Fouch<-, has 
been spared a public trial for his 
offences ; and is now consigned, 
without the slightest punishment, 
to a larger, more productive, and 
more inviting island for his resi- 
dence, than he was before allowed 
to inhabit. 
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The island of St. Helena, appro- 
priated for his reception, naturally 
attracts our notice as a part of the 
East-India Company’s possessions, 
and on many accounts a most use- 
ful and valuable parf. Whatever 
advantages it possesses as a 'place 
of refreshment fpr the homeward- 
bound ships from India, and a ren- 
dezvous for convoys in time of war, 
are nqw to be cancelled by the 
transfer of this Island to the 
Crown, and the prohibition of all 
intercourse with it, extending to 
every class of " foreign and mer- 
cantile shipping.” The conse- 
quences of this transfer, owing to 
the political arrangements connect- 
ed with the attention shewn to Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, are to St. He- 
lena wretchedness and ruin. It 
will be seen hereafter in what de- 
gree these misfortunes operate ; hut 
at present it may be worth our 
vrhjlc seriously to consider whether 
a single subject of His Majesty, in 
any part of our colonies or settle- 
ments, ought to be visited with a 
public evil, owing and nttnbutable 
solely to thi- vety man, who has 
already been the means of so ma- 
terially injuring thousands of their 
fellow-subjects and relatives inGreat 
Britain, and nearly the whole of 
Europe beside. I fear that the in- 
terests of the good people of St. He- 
lena have been entirely postpoued 
in the consideration shewn to a cri- 
minal, whom wc cannot forget as 
the bitter enemy of eveiy people 
that opposed • his designs. But it 
W ay be urged that I carry my re- 
sentments against the fallen too far. 
Not. so. Consigned as he was to 
quiet . at Elba, I had hoped to have 
beards^ more that name, 

” ■ *hich the world grew pale ;*■ 

but restless as the tiger, and iu- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. I. 
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sidious as the serpent, there is a 
remorseless cruelty in his actions, 
and a perpetual danger in his wiles. 
Had he learnt from calculation, 
that all Europe would array against 
him, and over-match his power j 
had he reasoned as a politician and 
felt as a Christian, he would have 
taken advantage of the quiet per- 
mitted him to atone for past mis- 
deeds by penitence and prayer. 

His last attempt confirmed what 
the whole tenor of his reign has 
shown, that to depend on his pro- 
fessions or his oath was to deceive 
one’s self. 

The blood of thousands has been 
sacrificed before the mischief occa- 
sioned by this false generosity, to a 
man declared by his own senate to 
be out of the pale of all civilized 
society, could be repaired. Say, ye. 
who mourn your sons or husbands 
slain ; soy, if their innocent blood 
does not rest upon the bead of that 
guilty miscreant, who was the sole 
author of your afflictions? Does he 
drserse our notice or respect, who 
only eonqueicd to destroy? Does 
the usurper of a throne, of which 
on solemn oath he signed his abdi- 
cation, and again abdicated, merit 
the countenance of a country whom 
he laboured to annihilate? Is net 
the receiver of the rebel, who fails 
to deliver him over to public jus- 
tice, a culpable party ; and ought 
we to compromise treason by pro- 
viding a safe retreat for the con- 
spirator ? — This too, at England's 
cost ! Proh piidor / Is thi s' thi re- 
sult of a protracted war, attended 
with inconceivable burdebato the 
community, caused • bjs-dhe very 
man who became tbeif title author 
in refusing to lbtdt#‘l6 accommo- 
dation ? — Is it tbW^te are to acquit 
ourselves to -fttrSferity, for an? act 
Vol.I.” C 
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unparalleled in any age or country ? 
Would this have been the treat- 
ment exercised towards our good 
King had he fallen into the Tyrant’s 
hands ? For, flying from public 
justice in one’s own country to an 
enemy in another, is literally fall- 
ing into an enemy’s hands, and 
entitles a man to no other treat- 
ment, whatever his expectations 
may have been, than that of being 
handed back again to account for 
his conduct, especially if that ene- 
my be an ally of the power against 
whom the aggression has been com- 
mitted, and the act a uotorious 
public wrong. 

It has been laid down by an emi- 
nent Chief Justice, that “ it seems 
a gross perversion of terms to say 
that a man comes to settle, because 
be takes shelter for the purpose of 
concealment without tlie knowledge 
of the landlord, and the wife in ob- 
servance of her duty, does not turn 
him out. There is no communica- 
tion, no hiring, no right to settle ; 
it is a mere intrusion of a fugitive, 
a mere hiding-place in the course 
of his flight. There is no pretence 
for asserting that a legal settlement 
has thus been gained.” 

This decision is altogether analo- 
gous to the case of Buonaparte. 
Had the laws of national justice 
been consulted, we maintain that 
this man should have been delivered 
over to the king cf France, for the 
purpose of a public trial, in some of 
the islands off the French coast, 
where it would not have been possi- 
ble, by means of our navy, for his 
numerous proselytes in France to 
have interposed. There he might 
have been anaigned at bis own fa- 
vourite bar, liz the military tribu- 
nal, and unquestionably conviction 
would have followed, when a life 
might have been terminated like 


Murat’s, which, so long as it exists, 
must carry with it the perpetual 
condemnation of thinking men. Bat 
the evil does not rest here ; — hopes 
of his return are fostered pretty ge« 
neially among his infatuated vota* 
ries in France ; which, on fortunately, 
form a numerous proportion ; and 
so long as these ideas are cherished, 
it is in vain to expect loyalty and pa* 
triotisra among Frenchmen. Not 
that I apprehend he will ever again 
succeed in repossessing himself of 
the throne; yet, the effect is mis- 
chievous, and far out-balances any 
consideration of sparing his life. 

St. Helena has been pccnttarly 
the scene of repeated mutiny, and 
even so late as three or four yearB 
since, a most serious disturbance of 
this nature arose. Is it not likely 
then, that the injury sustained by 
the community of that island, ib 
consequence of its loss of trade, or 
the intemperate conduct of a com- 
mander, may impel some arm more 
daring than the rest, to set tlie ex- 
ample of rebellion ? In snch a crisis 
what would be the' influence pro- 
duced on the condition of the state 
prisoner ? — Undoubtedly most a- 
larming. Were his release at all 
likely to turn the scale in favour of 
one party, assuredly it wonid not be 
heeded, and in the desperation of 
the moment, some frantic hand 
might perhaps be found 

* To set tlie Mon -ter loose to scourge mankind.’* 

Well disciplined as the British sol- 
dier may be in England, abridge 
bis comforts abroad, and you excite 
the whole vengeance of his charac- 
ter. There is a remarkable' instance 
of this in the annals of St. Helena, 
as related in the interesting work of 
Mr. Brooke, page 259. For the de* 
tails, I must refer you to the work 
itself, contenting myself with sta- 
ting, that in the year 1 783, a mu- 
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tiny having broken out in the gar- 
rison, the disorderly troops, to the 
number of two hundred men, 
planned the seizure of the post on 
Ladder Hill in that island, where 
there were field-pieces, mortars, 
and various ammunition, and actu- 
ally gained possession of the alarm- 
house, turned their arms upon their 
their officer^ and were not subdued 
but by the regular means of war. 
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I have entered into these drtails, 
more with a view to shew the in- 
trigues and discontents that arise in 
a confined settlement like St. Hele- 
na, together with the consequences 
resulting from them, than to lay 
any stress upon the probability of 
their occurring in such a degree as 
to excite any serious apprehensions. 

Iam, &e. 

Cato. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


To the Editor. 

Sir , — It has afforded me much 
satisfaction to find, that we are at 
last to have, what has been so long 
wanted, an Asiatic Journal, and I 
have not the least doubt, but that 
yours will prove a very valuable 
and interesting work. 

As, in your Prospectus, you have 
set apart a division for medical sub- 
jects, I take die liberty of now send- 
ing you a copy of a paper which I 
some time ago transmitted to the 
Honourable Court of Directors 
from Madras, on the virtues of the 
Balsam of Peru. Should you think 
it deserving of a place in your jour- 
nal, it is altogether at your service. 

I remain yours, Sec. 

Whitelaw Ainsubt, M. D, 
Edinburgh, Aon. 22, 1815. 


There are, I believe, few diseases 
to which the human frame is liable, 
that have oftener baffled the skill of 
our surgeons in all parts of tiie 
world, tliau those called ulcers, and 
which form a very numerous and 
multiform class. It is not my pur- 
pose, however, at this time, to parti- 
cularize the different kinds which 
have been treated of by many late 
ahlejarriters, jjor to point out how 


far, in every case, what may have 
been recommended as advanta- 
geous in the cure of them in cold 
climates, has been thought benefi- 
cial in warmer latitudes ; though I 
must confess that the field is a very 
fair one for ingenious and useful 
discussion, and, unquestionably, 
one hitherto but little trodden. I 
shall, therefore, without further 
delay, proceed to lay before you 
the immediate object of this re- 
port, in communicating to you what 
has come within my own notice, re- 
garding some of the worst kind of 
ulcers in this country, with an ac- 
count of a mode of treatment, 
which, as it is uncommon, may per- 
haps be in some measure interest- 
ing ■, and, from its having, in every 
instance in which I have had re- 
course to it, been attended with 
success, may at least be deemed 
worthy of a more extensive trial. 

Whilst I had charge of the Field 
Hospital at Hurryhur, in the 
months of March, April, and May 
1803, which received the sick of the 
General Army under the cflmmand. 
of his Excellency General Stuart, if 
was with peculiar uneasiness that I 
witnessed the greatbavock commit- 
ted by wljatjw^lledtlic spkacefout or 
C 2 
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•phagedenic ulcer. It was at that time 
confined almost entirely to the Na- 
tive Corps, and especially to such 
as had been recently exposed to 
great fatigue, cold, and moisture, 
and poor living in unhealthy dis- 
tricts. Most of the Sepoys who 
were so afflicted, ascribed their 
misfortunes to slight causes, such 
as scratches, bruises, &c. but which 
in place of healing up kindly, soon 
became foul and painful ulcers ; the 
discharge ichorous and offensive, 
the edges rugged, and attended with 
a degree of inflammation for several 
inches round. These sores for 
the most part spread rapidly, not 
unfrequently laying the bones bare, 
and were accompanied with the 
greatest debility and anguisli in the 
patients, whose appetite for food 
soon became impaired, their pulses 
quick and feeble, and in fact a hec- 
tic diathesis was induced, from the 
absorption of a morbific matter, 
evidently of a most dangerous na- 
ture. Every external application, 
and every mode of bandaging and 
management, was had recourse 
to at different times, as recom- 
mended by Messrs.Bell, Home,&c. 
but with, I am concerned to say, 
little or no good effect. Bark and 
wine seemed to do most good ; but 
the cures were at best tedious, 
never without great loss of sub- 
stance, if not the limb itself, and 
but too frequently they left the 
patient emaciated and drooping. I 
could not help feeling for the suffer- 
ing of many valuable meD, and re- 
gretting that some more efficacious 
remedy had not been discovered, to 
arrest the progress of this terrible 
disease ; and this regret I oftener 
than once expressed to Dr. Berrv, 
the Superintending Surgeon of the 
division to which I belong, a gen- 
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tlcman from whose professional re- 
search 1 have on many occasions 
experienced the most flattering sup- 
port. His feeling of anxiety on this 
occasion, he informed me, was not 
less than mine : ami he was at much 
pains to explain to me all that had 
been done in such lamentable cases 
by several of the surgeons of his 
extensive circuit. After my return 
to the Carnatic, about, I think, the 
end of August 1803, it was not 
for many months that I had a case 
of a sphacelous ulcer under my 
care ; when one occurred in a Las- 
car of the second battalion of Ar- 
tillery, at St. Thomas’s Mount. 
Aware that if something, more 
powerful than any thing I had for- 
merly used, was not applied, I 
should in a few days witness a 
repetition of all the sad symptoms 
that had caused me so much un- 
easiness at Hurryhur, I was deter- 
mined to try what could be done ; 
and bethought me of the Balsam 
of Peru, a medicine for many years 
past almost entirely neglected (ex- 
cept indeed in the composition of 
the lac virginale ) ; but as I knew it 
to be stimulating in a high degree, 
and at the same time balsamic, I 
could suggest nothing from which 
I could more reasonably look for 
advantage. The Lascar's sore, 
when I first saw it, was not larger 
than a crown piece, situated near 
the inner ankle of his left leg, and 
first brought on, he said, by a slight 
blow : it was foul, offensive to the 
smell, and evidently phagedenic. 
The patient was weak and irritable, 
his appetite gone, nights restless, 
and his pulse weak and fluttering. 
I immediately ordered the sore to 
be dressed twice daily with lint 
moistened in the balsam of Peru i 
and the better to judge of the effects 
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of the application, I prescribed for parts than one of his book, speaks 


him no interna! medicine whatever. 
At the end of twenty-four hours, I 
was happy to perceive that the 
sphacelous parts were beginning to 
slough oft’; by the third day the 
face of the sore was quite clear, 
and, in a day or two more, fine new 
granulations being every where 
seen rising up on its surface, I 
found my purpose effected, and laid 
aside the balsam, for which I sub- 
stituted simple cerate dressings, 
with a tighter bandage. The sore, 
thus reduced to the state of a sim- 
ple ulcer, healed up kindly in a 
short time. 

About a fortnight after this, I 
had the good fortune to experience 
equal success from the balsam, used 
in the same way, in a case of irri- 
table phagedenic ulcer, upon the 
foot of a soldier in the second bat- 
talion of Artillerj r , and which was 
communicated to Dr. Berry in my 
Medical Journal for December, 

1 805. To this man, I must observe, 
as he complained of most excruci- 
ating pam, I gave a bolus every night 
of gr. ij opium and gr. iij camphor ; 
but to these medicines I did not, in 
any degree, ascribe his recovery. 

ft was at this period that I visited 
the Naval Hospital at Fort St. 
George, accompanied by the Sur- 
geon in charge (Mr. Underwood), 
who was so obliging as to shew me 
every remarkable case at that time 
under his care. Out of about three 
hundred sick seamen, there were 
nearly two hundred afflicted with 
malignant ulcer, such as we see 
mentioned by Home, Lind, and 
most particularly by Dr. Trotter, in 
his valuable work, entitled Medicina 
Nautical This gentleman, in more 

Sec Home’s Treatise .on Ulcers, page 
J06 ; Lind s Treatise on the Scurvy, pages 


with horror of this malady, and with 
much regret at the so frequent want 
of success in the management of it. 
Many of the ulcers in the Naval 
Hospital at Madras, were dread- 
ful to look at. In some, large 
portions of bones of the leg were 
exposed ; and, in spite of the 
most humane care and attention, 
not a few of the patients were 
rendered lame for life ; in others, 
amputation became necessary, and 
all who had ulcers of any extent, 
seemed evidently to suffer from 
the absorption of ichor, and from 
putrefaction, f What Mr. Un- 
derwood found most benefit from, 
was Tincture of Myrrh and Ve- 
nice Turpentine, in the way recom- 
mended in the Edinburgh Practice 
of Medicine (vol. iii, p. 304). He 
also used occasionally a solution of 
lunar caustic and red precipitate; 
but he seemed, above all, to place 
reliance on the most strict atten- 
tion to diet, which he ordered to 
be light and nourishing. I did 
not hesitate to inform him of the 
great advantage I had found, in 
cases of sphacelous sores, from the 
external application of the Balsam 
of Peru, and advised him, by all 
means, to try it in his hospital ; 
but he has never informed me with 
what success. 

However, I was not suffered to 
remain long in doubt regarding the 
powers of this remedy in cases of 
mmignant ulcers alter a long sea 
voyage. The fleet of Indiamen 
that arrived at Madras about three 
months ago from England, had 

1> I, l.'io; Medieiuu Nautlea, Vol. 11, 
pace l/ll. 

f Mr. V underwood informed me, that 
he sometimes fount), after amputation, 
the sphacelous affection attack the stump 
itself, ' ‘ ' 
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been nearly nine months at sea, 
and having on board three hundred 
recruits for the Coast artillery, I 
found several amongst them scor- 
butic, though in a slight degree. 
Somelittle timeafter their reaching 
the Mount, and coming under my 
care, it was necessary to punish two 
luen, and though the punishments 
were moderate (neither of them 
having received more than two 
hundred lashes), I soon saw whac 
I had to expect from the event. 
Their backs, in place of healing 
up kindly, as is commonly the 
case, shortly put on an ugly aspect, 
and towards the end of the third 
day front the flogging, two little 
ulcers made their appearance, on 
the parts that were most bruised, 
each about the size of a rupee, with 
a white viscid matter inside, and un- 
even edges. Before I had recourse 
to the Balsam of Peru, I was re- 
solved to see what could be done 
with other remedies ; and with 
the exception of the gastric juice 
of granivorous animals (which, in 
cases of this nature,* has been re- 
commended by Dr. Harris, as well 
as Dr. John Harness, Physician to 
bis Majesty’s fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean) f , there is nothing which 

* Tlie lure Mr. Jastatnond, we are told 
by the .Author of the Edinburgh Practice 
of Medicine, used this remedy, in similar 
cases, ruany years ago. 

y Sec Home's Treatise ou Ulcers, page 
107 ; aud Medicina NaiUicu, Vol. 11, 
page 223. 

Mr. Henderson, in the Medical and 
Physical Journal, has given an excellent 
account of this ulcer to the world, as it 
appeared m the Naval Hospital at Auti- 
gua, iu 17Z0. He mentions it as one of 
the greatest scourges amongst our sea- 
men, and it would appear that he placed 
his chief reliance iu treating it on the 
liydrargyr. uitrol. rub. and camphorated 
spirit, as external applications, with the 
bark internally. 


has been advised by any late writer 
whether external or internal, that 
I did not try, without, I must say, 
the smallest lasting good effect. Jt 
is true, that the tincture of myrrh, 
turpentine, the solution of lunar 
caustic, the camphorated spirit and 
alcohol, did, occasionally, for a 
time, operate in clearing away part 
of the corroding matter, and the 
bark, wine, and tinctura ferri muri- 
ate, gave, I thought, a degree of 
support to the sufferers; yet the 
effects of all these w ere but transi- 
tory ; the sores increased daily, and 
no relief was gained in regard to 
the general feelings of tire patients. 

Before I began to apply the Bal- 
sam of Peru, the ulcers on each of 
the men’s backs were as large as a 
common sized hand, deep, frightful, 
and most offensive to the smell (in 
spite of frequent washings with de- 
coction of bark, tincture of myrrh, 
and the nitrous acid). The patients 
otherwise extremely weak, languid, 
and spiritless, their paises quickand 
fluttering, appetites gone, nights 
restless; in fqct, labouring under the 
most wasting hectic diathesis, and to 
all appearance hastening to disso- 
lution. To the ulcers of these two 
recruits, the Balsam of Peru was 
first applied on the same day, but to 
the one man 1 continued the use 
of bark and wine internally, from 
the other they were stopt ; but both 
went on with their ripe fruit and 
light and farinaceous diet. I shall 
not detain you with more particu- 
lars ; suffice it to say, that from 
the first day’s application of the 
Balsam, the sores put on a favour- 
able appearance ; the mischief was, 
in fact, arrested, and the patients 
seemed to feel an almost im- 
mediate relief. By the end of 
the third day the sores were 
clean, and by the end of the fifth, 
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new granulations were every where 
seen rising up ; their pulses, appe- 
tites, and spirits returned to their 
natural state, and they again en- 
joyed sleep without an opiate, which 
they had not done for many nights 
before. The ulcers being thus re- 
duced to the state of simple sores, 
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the balsam was discontinued for 
more simple dressings, and the men 
were soon discharged for duty. 
These two cases were detailed at 
full length in my Medical Journal 
for March 1 806, forwarded to the 
Medical Board at Fort St. George. 

( To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The accompanying paper, 
purporting to be the “ Principles 
upon which the Commanders and 
(Officers of the East -India Company's 
own Ships are to be appointed 
lias been privately handed about 
amongst those immediately con- 
cerned by the arrangement of the 
new shipping system ; but as it 
may be of some interest to the ge- 
nerality of your readers, I enclose a 
copy for insertion in your Journal, 
and remain yours, <Src. Nauticus. 

Preliminary General Resolutions. 

That one general jircliminan declara- 
tion and lesolution do precede all others 
on this subject, namely, that whatever 
regulations the court may lay down for 
the appointment of commanders and offi- 
cers to ships in the Compam ’s own ser- 
vice, are to he understood principally as 
rules which are to guide the conduct of 
the Court in making such appointments, 
but are not to be construed as imest- 
iug the officers with any strict rights of 
appointments or succession in those ships : 
they are rules which the Com t imposes ou 
itself for limiting and directing its dis- 
cretion, not rules settling any lights on 
the officers. 

fPith respect to Officers now actually in 
the t 'ouipurty's Service. 

That those officers who are now in the 
Company’s own shipping sen ice, w hethci 
actually employed or not, Iiaving come 
into that service with an expectation of 
rising in it, hare a claim, so far as they 


may be qualified, to rise under proper re- 
gulations. 

That strict seniority he the rule of pro- 
motion in the Company’s own ships, as far 
as the office of third mate inclusive, sup- 
posing good character and conduct. 

That the second mates be chosen from 
the class third mates according to senio- 
rity, where there is no decided superio- 
rity of character and talent; such supe- 
riority, when preferred to seniority, be- 
ing determined by the signatures of two- 
thirds of the whole Committee who re- 
commended the officer, and by the signa- 
tures of sixteen members of the Court. 

That the chief mates be appoiuted from 
the class of second mates by seniority ; 
and if any deviation is made from this 
principle of seniority, it be under the 
same rules as the pn. ceding. 

That theconmiandeisbe appointed from 
the chief mates belonging to ships at 
home, by seniority. If any deviation is 
made from this principle of seniority, it 
be uuder the same rule as the preceding. 
If there l>e no chief mate at home, or fit 
to succeed to the command, the selection 
be made fioui the second mates belong- 
ing to ships at home, according to the 
foregoing rules ; but the second mate ap- 
pointed incidentally to a command, shall 
be considered only as an acting com- 
mander, and not be entitled, after the 
conclusion of the voyage, to he fixed in 
the command ; but he ''ball, if a chief 
mate obtain the command, have the op- 
tion of succeeding to the birth of sik!i 
chief mate, taking his rank as chi< f mate 
from .hat time.] 

That the strict principle of seniority be 
not followed so as u> entitle a person 
who has semd oalj as a midshipman iu 
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the Company's own ships, and duly risen 
in the Freight service, to tire command 
of a Company’s own ship, when a vacan- 
cy happens ; but that those persons who 
formerly held the situation of Midship- 
man, which is a station of instruction, 
aud who have not continued in the service 
of the Company, are not to be consider- 
ed as in that service, or entitled to any 
preference beyond officers in the foot ser- 
vice. 

That the rise be fiom the officers of the 
ships at home in the same season, and not 
in the individual ships in which vacancies 
may occur. 

That an officer quitting the Company’s 
own service, finding the piomotion slow 
in it, shall have no claim to return. 

Thattofficers who shall henceforth quit 
the Company’s own service, without ask- 
ing permission to do so, and also to retain 
their hold on the service, and who have 
entered the Freight service, be eonsideied 
as entirely on the footing of officers in the 
Freight service. 

That officers who have quitted the Com- 
pany’s own service with permission, hav- 
ing advanced to the rank of a fourth or 
sworn officer in it, and who have after- 
wards risen in the Freight service to any 
station under that of a commander, be 
eligible to be taken again into the Com- 
pany’s own service, either with or under 
the rank which they have held in either 
service, below that of commander, as 
aforesaid. 

That a commander retiring by choice 
from the Company’s own service, shail 
have no claim to return to the service. 

That an officer staying at home from ill 
health, be permitted to proceed in the 
first vacancy that happens after his reco- 
very, of no higher rank than he had be- 
fore, but this indulgence to extend only to 
two following seasons. 

That commanders staying at home one 
voyage on account of ill health, be rein- 
stated each in his own ship the following 

js.ee; but this rule to extend only to 
one v i; arc. 

That commanders and officers desiring 
to s'tay at homo on account of ill health, 
do produce a certificate from the Com- 
pany’s examining Physician and Surgeon, 
clearly declaring tiie indispensable neces- 
sity of that measui e the said Physician 
and Surgeon being apprised that as their 


certificate may affect the interest of others 
besides tire parties claiming indulgence, 
they are to consider themselves as giving, 
it uudei the sanction of a solemn obliga- 
tion. 

That no plea except that of ill health,, 
certified as prescribed in the preceding 
clause, shall entitle a commander dr offi- 
cer lo remain at home a voyage, unless 
permitted so to do by the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee to whom his case 
may be referred, and the unanimous vote 
of tire Court before whom the report of 
such Committee shall come. That this 
permission shall not extend beyond one 
voyage; after which he may be cligrbleto 
proceed again to sea orr a vacancy, but 
only with tire rank he had before. 

That the commander and officers to 
any ship contracted for by the Company, 
for their own account, he selected from, 
the Company’s own ships at home, ia 
tire season wherein the new ship is to- 
be launched, arid that the said comman-, 
tier and officer s be appointed between the 
1st of September, and the 1st of October, 
in that season. With respect to ships 
purchased for the Company, the comman- 
der and officers be appointed according to 
the same rule. 

That with respect to ships building, 
or to he built, for the Company in India,- 
thc commander and swmn officers to 
them be appointed in sufficient time to 
join them respectively before , they arc, 
launched. . 

That with tire view to give the com-, 
nranders in the service additional encou- 
ragement, when a vacancy happens in a. 
1200 tort ship, or a ship of superior class, 
in any one season, and any ship of an in- 
ferior class shail be at home in that sea- ‘ 
son, it shall be at the option of the com- 
mander of the ship of the next class, to 
succeed to that of the ship which has be- 
come vacant, or if he declines, at the 
option of the commander of the third 
class, to take the command of the ship 
of the superior class ; and in like manner' 
at the option of the commander of the‘ 
third cldss, to take Ihe command of tilt 
ship of the second class, so that the off -’ 
cer next in succession, whether chief or’ 
second mate, may be appointed to this 
command of the smaller ship, subject to 
the approbation of the Kccommending 
Committee, and the Court. ■ 
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Wit It respect to Officers of Packets. 
That officers employed in the Packet 
service shall have no claims beyond what 
they may have derived from previous ser- 
vice in the Company’s own ships, accord- 
ing to the proposed regulations. 

With respect to the Situation of Cap- 
tains and Officers for the Company's 
own Ships , when their own Stock of 
Officers is not sufficient. 

That where the Company’s actual stock 
of officers is not sufficient to fill the ap- 
pointments in the Company’s own ships, 
the selection of officers in such case be 
from the regular Freight service. 

That officers under the rank of com- 
mander in the Freight service, on en- 
tering the Company’s own service, shall 
not come in immediately to all the privi- 
leges of those who have been brought up 
in the Company’s own service ; but that 
their appointments he subject to the re- 
gulations hereafter detailed. 

That officers taken from the Freight 
service into the Company’s own sendee, 
shall be eligible to come in with the same 
rank they held in the Freight service, 
dating it from the time of their entrance 
into the Company’s service; but the 
Court may accept the services of such offi- 
cers willing to come in a step below that 
which they held in the Freight service, 
provided that if they coine in as second 
mate, they do not exceed the age pre- 
scribed for entering into the service with 
that rank. 

That an officer appointed from the 
Freight serv ice as chief mate in the Com- 
pany’s service, shall perform two voyages 
as chief mate before he is eligible to a 
command, unless he has served as master 
of a regular extra ship j in which case, 
after serving one voyage as chief mate in 
the Company's own ships, he may be 
eligible to a command in them. 

That the Company’s own service be 
open to all commanders of tire Freight 
service who stand eligible for commands, 
exclusive of those who have voluntarily 
retired from the service ; but that a com- 
mander actually in charge of a Freight 
ship, be not, while so circumstanced, 
eligible to command one of the Company’s 
own ships. 

That the selection of officers for the 
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Company’s own ships be from the general 
mass of officers in the Freight service. 

That when a commander of the service 
is introduced into the Company’s own 
service, he should not be above fifty years 
of age. 

That the master of a regular extra ship, 
on his entrance into the Company’s own 
service as chief mate, he not above fort, 
years of age. 

That a chief mate of the Freight service, 
upon his entrance into the Company’s 
own service, he not above thirty-five 
years of age ; nor a second mate above 
thirty years of age. 

That in all selections of commanders 
and officers from the Freight service, good 
characters and conduct be indispensable 
qualifications. 

That on occasion of selecting any com- 
mander or officer from the Freight ser- 
vice, reference be had by the Recom- 
mending Committee to an account ab- 
stracted from the records of this house, 
of the character and conduct of the can- 
didate. 

That, for the better answering the pur- 
pose of the preceding resolution, and for 
the guidance of the Recommending Com- 
mittee in future, a distinct record of the 
conduct of each individual commander 
and officer in the Freight service be now 
formed, and henceforward kept ; atid that 
the same do also comprehend the Com- 
pany’s own commanders and officers. 

That any commander to be now intro- 
duced from the Freight service to com- 
mand one of the Company’s own ships, 
be not allowed to continue as commander 
in the Company’s service more than three 
voyages. 

That any officer who shall hencefor- 
ward be promoted in the Company’s own 
service to the command of one of their 
own ships, be not allowed to continue a 
commander id that service more than five 
voyages, in the case of Captains Patter- 
son and Adam, now in actual command 
of Company’s ships abroad, their five 
voyages do commence from their next 
outfit from England. 

frith respect to the Mode of appointing 

Commanders and Officers to the Com- 
pany's own Ships. 

That the recommendation of the com- 

Vox., I. D 
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manders and first and second mates of the 
Company’s own ships, be henceforth in 
the Committee of Correspondence. 

That the recommendation to the ap- 
pointment of officer to the Company’s 
own ships under the rank of second mate, 
be with the Committee of Shipping. 

That the number of midshipmen be, 
for ship* under 800 tons, four; of 800 
tons, and under 1000, six; of 1000 tons 
and upwards, seven. 

That no appointment of supernume- 
rary midshipman, or of succession to the 
office of midshipman, or of any person 
to act as a midshipman, beyond those 
above mentioned, be fillowed. 

That the first appointment of midship- 
men to the Company’s own ships be by the 
members of the court in succession, ac- 
cording to the seniority ; so that every 
member of the Court should have one 
nomination before any member shall have 
a second; and that no midshipmau to be 
appointed, shall be less than fourteen 
years ol age, or more than eighteen years 
of age, uuless he has been at sea, in 
which case, for every year he has been at 
sea, the age of admission may be extend- 
ed as far as to his twentieth year. 

That the complement of midshipmen 
assigned to any ship, be appointed a fort- 
night before the period fixed for the ship 
to be afloat; , otherwise, su*h to be im- 
mediately filled up by the member of the 
Court next in rotation. 

That the medical servants now actually 
in the Company’s own service, shall have 
the same preference hereafter as naval 
officers iu their own employ. 

That the further appointments which 
may be made for the Company’s own 
ships of medical men, uot now actually 
ju their own service, be recommended, 
of persons properly qualified, by the 
members cf the Committee of Shipping 
for the time being, in rotation, beginning 
with the Chairs, and proceeding accord- 
ing to seniority. 

That after the ships now belonging to, 
«• engaged for, the Company, shall have 
had their medical establishment com- 
pleted, all appointments of surgeons in 
the Company’s own ships be made from 
the class of assistant surgeons iu those 
ships, giving the selection of such sur- 
geon* to the respective commanders, ac- 
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cording to the seniority of such com- 
manders, subject to the approbation of 
the Committee of Shipping; and that 
the vacancies of assistant surgeons be 
filled up as before provided for. 

That the medical appointments be made 
at the same time that the commander! 
and officers of the Company’s own 3hips 
are nominated. 

That the appointment of parsers he 
given to the commanders of the Com- 
pany’s own ships respectively, subject to 
the approbation of the Committee ol 
Shipping. 

With respect to the Commander and 
Officers of a Ship lost or taken. 

That the commander and officers of a 
ship lost or taken, if they ore acquitted 
of all blame with respect to such loss or 
capture, and the ship should not be re- 
placed, should not be reappointed to tlm 
Company’s own service, so as to displace 
officers in actual employ; but should 
be eligible, if the Court should so 
please, to return to the Company’s own 
service, according to their former rank, 
and not otherwise, as vacancies may 
happen. 

With respect to vacancies occurring 
t chen Ships are abroad. 

That if any vacancy should occuf when 
a ship is abroad, the appointment theoo- 
to, whether by the Indian government, 
the select Committee at Canton, or the 
commander of the ship, be by seniority 
in the ship, if the party is eligible; but 
that such appointment should on no ac- 
count be otherwise than temporary. 

The command of a ship, however, net 
to be given to any officer who is not 
competent by the rules of the service to 
a command, if such command can he 
otherwise supplied, according to those 
rules at the place where tlie vacancy may 
happen. 

With respect to a Fund for decayed. 
Commanders and Officers. 

That it will be expedient to establish 
a special Fund for the relief of decay®* 
and superannuated commanders and offi- 
cers of the Company’s own »h^s», np» 
principles and according to regulations 
to be hereafter prescribe^. 


Plan of (peering the Company’s sum Ships. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The recent treaty with the 
Candians, by which His Majesty 
is pledged, as it respects that peo- 
ple, to protect the religion of 
Buddha, and the pleasing account 
which we have had of the attentions 
paid by the British Government in 
Ceylon, on occasion of the resto- 
ration of that form of divine wor- 
ship in Candy, have, no doubt, ex- 
cited in many of those who are to 
be the readers of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, a desire to be better acquainted 
with the history, doctrine, and 
practice of that system. In the 
course of some inquiries into reli- 
gious history, in which I have in- 
dulged, the name and peculiarities 
of Buddhism have a good deal 
fixed my attention ; and, though at 
present, I can only offer desultory 
observations, on a subject with 
which none, among us, I believe," 
are more than very imperfectly ac- 
quainted, yet even those observa- 
tions, perhaps, may not be wholly 
unacceptable. 

Buddha, Buddhu, Buddho,Gaud- 
raa, Shaka Godarna, Somono and 
Samono Codam, Godam, Gaud- 
ma or Godma, Maha Muni, San- 
gal Muni,Shigi Muni,Shekia, Shac- 
tslia-Tuba, Fo, and, as I believe, 
Woden, Odin, &c. are all names by 
which, in different languages and 
dialects, is or has been intended 
the same person. The respective 
affinities observable between them, 
readily point them out as divisible 
into two classes, the one, I think, 
consisting in common, and the 
Other in proper names. 

Buddha I regard as a common 
name, and as no other than a dia- 
lectical variation of the F»gHph 


word God. I remember, that 
Bubruquis, the old traveller in 
Tartary, repeats the words of a 
woman, who said, that she would 
take or devote “ her daughter to 
the bod ” (something, I suppose, 
like placing her in a nunnery). 
The word bod, my author renders 
“ or idol,” a point of little conse- 
quence, because there is no ques- 
tion but the “god” was represented 
uuder an image. What I under- 
stand is, that God, Bod, Wod, Go- 
dam, Wodin, Odin, are words of 
similar signification, and constitute 
a common, not a proper name. 
Thus, I would say, that Isis and 
Osiris were the bods or buddahs of 
the Egyptians, and Jupiter and Pal- 
las the bods or buddhas ofthe Greeks. 

On the other hand, the name 
Muni signifies a “ prophet,” and 
is, besides, perhaps, to be identified 
with the word moon. Muni, Menes, 
Menu, Manes, &c. &c. have all 
the same original. The Buddha 
of Bengal is said, by some writers, 
to be called Malta Mini in Tibet ; 
according to others, he is the Maha 
Deva, or Maha Deo of the Hindus. 
I know that I have against me, as 
to my interpretation of the names 
of Menes and Menu, the express 
authority of Sir William Jones; 
who, in the preface to his transla- 
tion of the Institutes of that Indian 
sage, takes occasion to say, that 
“ the word Menu has no ralafion 
whatever to the moon f and that 
the former “is clearly derived (like 
menes, mens, and m kd) from the 
root men, to understand.'' My sus- 
picion is, that asm itself has a rela- 
tionship wiyh moon. 

The names Shaka, Shigi, SMem, 
D 2 
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Sangal, Somono, Samono, are like- 
wise allied between themselves, and 
constitue titles or additions of 
honour. In Nepal, Colonel Kirk- 
patrick found Maha Muni, Maha 
Deo, or Budha, under the name of 
Sumbo or Sambo Nath ; that is, 
the Lord Sam Bo. Is he not also 
the Shigi, Shaga, Shuga, Jaga, or 
Juga Nath of the Hindoos ? In- 
cluding the name of Fo, Bo, Vo, 
or Wo, we thus possess a part (and 
a part only) of the names under 
which the divinity is mentioned, 
from- Japan, China, and Cochin 
China, to Tibet and Ceylon.' 

But writers .are agreed, that we 
are to distinguish two Buddhas, 
the otte divine, the other human ; 
the one existing before the world, 
the other appearing in it at some re- 
cent date. The case is, that the 
' one Buddha is a god, the creator ; 
the other Buddha is a god, a divi- 
nity, an inspired or divine person, 
a prophet, a spirit. It would be 
easy to show, that this common use 
of the word god is found among 
ad nations. In -reality, 'the word 
god oi ' goad, is an epithet ; a 
“tgod” is a “good or beneficent 
spirit.” - Thus, I could easily be- 
lieve, that the history of Buddhism 
involves, not only that of two, but 
of many personages so denominat- 
ed. livery divine teacher, every 
prophet, every inspired person, is, 
in the language of his pious fol- 
lowers, a spirit, a supernatural being, 
a good, a beneficent spirit ; a god, 
bod, or buddha. 

-Leaving, here, the question, what 
may be the doctrine of the Budd- 
hist#, Or of any sect of Baddhists, 
concerning Buddha the creator and 
governor of the world, our whole at- 
tention ^ 11 : be given to the human 
history of Buddha the prophet and 
mediator, hishistory and doctrine : 


and the history, doctrine and prac- 
tical influence of the institution* 
which are known under his name : 
always reserving, however, the 
point, whether the name of Bud- 
dha, is not as universal in its hu- 
man, as in its divine application ; 
whether it is not applied by every 
people, to whose language it apper- 
tains, to any and to all teachers, 
prophets, spirits or gods ; and, con- 
sequently, whether we are to ex- 
pect any bond of unity between the 
several local systems which hate 
the common denomination of Bud- 
dhism. Such an unity is, I believe, 
under many aspects; ’to be found ; 
but, on the one hand, it must not 
content us to find it in the name ; 
and on the other, the diversity of 
name is no proof of its absence. 

Passing from the name, we may 
ask for the origin of Buddhism 5 
for the country in which Budda the 
prophet was born, or in which he 
taught his system. On this head, 
there are a variety of statements ; 
the honour of giving him birth, or 
of first receiving his doctrine, it 
claimed by various countries ; not 
ought we to be surprised if many, 
nor if all, the countries in which 
Buddhism is professed, are in tht 
number of the claimants. Such a 
fact, if it does not lead to a suspi- 
cion that each country has had 
a Buddha of its own, is evidence 
of the high antiquity of the one 
Buddha the prophet, whose system, 
being carried from country to coun- 
try, at very remote periods, had 
come to be believed the original 
production of each. 

OF the uniformity, of the basis of 
Buddhism, there is, nevertheless, 
some proof, in the uniformity of 
the images under which, in India, 
Buddha is represented to' his wor- 
shippers ; and to one and all those 
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images there belongs a peculiarity 
which cannot fail to strike the at- 
tention of the observer, while he is 
inquiring for its country. This is, 
that Buddha is constantly repre- 
sented with woolly hair. His fol- 
lowers reject positively an African 
origin, and endeavour to account 
for this appearance of the head of 
Buddha, by referring it to an inci- 
dent in his life : “ His hair,” say 
they, “ was originally long, like 
that of other Indians ; but, being 
cut off, on a certain occasion, with 
a golden sword, it afterward as- 
sumed the appearance represented 
in the sculpture.” Whether the 
chisel, nevertheless, does not speak 
more truth than the fable, may still 
admit a doubt. 

I propose to trouble you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, with two or three additional let- 
ters, on this ancient and wide-spread 
religion, and which divides with 
that of Brahma, the religious em- 
pire of India and the adjacentcoun- 
tries, and shall, therefore, draw 
the present to a close ; adding little 
beside an observation, that the vir- 
tues of the system appear to be 
gentleness and compassion, and the 
vices, rather melancholy and indo- 
lence, than ferocious or sanguinary 
dispositions. Buddha is often ex- 
tolled as the “ most merciful and 
it is somewhere said, that “ he 
condemned the Whole Veda," be- 
cause of some of the bloody of- 
ferings prescribed in the institutes 
ofBrahma. Theharmlesssacrifices 
of the Chinese, which consist in 
burning coloured and gilded and 
tinned paper, are obviously Budd- 
hist ; since Buddha ordained paper 
figures of men and animals to be 
burnt, instead of the living victims 
themselves. In this, we have evi- 
dently the footsteps of the “ most 
merciful of some great and good 


legislator, who, giving laws to a peo- 
ple addicted to murderous rites, 
like those of MexicoandtheDruids, 
took this ingenious and amiable 
method of substituting, while he 
amused their senses, and satisfied 
their superstition, an inoffensive 
practice. But was this the most an- 
cient of the human Buddhas, or one 
of comparatively modern date ? If 
Buddha be the Jaga Nath of the 
Hindoos, the blood shed at the Rutt 
Jatra, (the feast ofhis procession,) is 
grievously against the spirit of his 
laws ; at least if that Buddha be also 
the Buddha “ the most merciful.” 

To conclude, if the conjecture 
be right, that the Odin of the north 
of Europe is also the Buddha of 
Asia, then, singular as is the coin- 
cidence, in protecting the religion 
of Buddha in Ceylon, we are but 
protecting the religion of our ances- 
tors. “ I grant,” says the Earl of 
Roscommon, 

“ I grant, that from some mossy idol oak, 
“ In double rliimes, our Thor and tt'uden 

spoke.” 

But our Woden was not “ the 
most merciful or, at least, the cor- 
relative worship of Thor was suf- 
ficiently bloody ; and, hence, a 
further ground for believing, that 
the Indian Buddha, born in a softer 
climate, and in a less barbarous age, 
was the reformer of the Buddhism 
of more remote antiquity. “The 
gods,” say the Buddhists ofBirma, 
“ whohave attained the perfect state 
are four ; Chauchasam, Gonagom/ 
Gaspa, and Godama (Buddha); tarty 
of these, the law of Godama aught, 
at present, to be followed.” I* these 
words, we receive a bint of four 
successive Buddhas* ’divine law- 
givers, the author* of new dispensa- 
tions, each adapted to the time at 
which it was promulgated. -I am, &c. 

Mythologus. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE VALLEY OF DOONA.* 

( From Kirkpatrick’ s Nepaid.) 


We were just an hour in ascend- 
ing to the top of Doona-baisi 
hill, from whence we had a de- 
lightful view of the valley below, 
as well as a broken one of the 
snowy ranges of mountains before 
US. The declivity to the northward 
was inmany places extremely steep, 
the road often lying along the edge 
of the shoulder by which we de- 
scended, and which now and then 
sunk very abruptly. The distance 
by the road from the summit of the 
tupmttain to the bottom of Doona- 
baisi, could not, I judge, be less 
than six miles, as I was two hours 
and, twenty minutes in descending. 
We passed in our descent two haul- 
lets, situated on small flat projec- 
tions from the side of the hill ; the 
first of them nearly midway down, 
the other about half a mile from the 
bottom. '1 he village of Pisan-keel 
stands on the face ,af ; a detached 
hill leas than a quarter of a mile 
ifotu loot of the descent into 
the valley, and leaning from it 
about south-west. The north side 
of Doona-baisi mountain, though 
of a perpendicular height uot less 
than twelve hundred yards, was 
cultivated, in some parts from its 
very summit to its base, presenting 
to the view one of the most inter- 
esting and picturesque sights that 
can be well imagined ; many of the 
fields, indeed, appeared to be so 
steep as to excite some degree of 
wonder in us at the husbandman’s 

• The Valles of Doon or Doona is the 
scene of the death ot the biave General 
Gillespie. See the Scottish song, under 
the head of Po£tr\, page 45 . — Edit. 


being able to reach, far less to cul- 
tivate them. The grain raised iq 
these situations is principally Tawli 
and Ikaro ; they are both species 
of Ghya, or dry rice, the formal 
of which is reaped in the summer, 
and the other in the winter solstice. 

I am inclined to think that 
Doona-baisi* lies nearly on the 
same level with Besm-phede, o* 
perhaps a little lower. The Owl, 
or low-country plague, prevails iq 
this valley with some force, betweeq 
the months of April and November, 
which must be attributed to the 
great height of the mountains en- 
closing it, as otherwise it might 
well be considered an elevated si. 
tuation, standing as it does tnoro 
than fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of Cheeriaghati. During this 
period, the inhabitants fly to the 
sides of the surrounding hills, upon 
which they all have cottages to re- 
tire to. They nevertheless, con, 
tinue, even during the bad season, 
to visit the valley without fear, 
while the sun remains above the 
horizon, never venturing, however, 
to pass the night Uelow. Tins ea» 
demial disease, of which we have 
been accustomed to hear such ex? 
aggerated accounts, though doubt- 
lessly* very afflicting malady, ftp, 
pears to be nothing more than the 
jungle fever, so common in the 
hilly and woody districts of India, 
and differing in no respect from the 
Malaria of Switzerland, as dft, 
scribed by Coxe. 

» The word Baisi or Busoi, wherever 
it occurs, signifies a valley. • 
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Our camp in the Doona valley 
was pitched on a rising ground, 
which, though not sufficiently ele- 
vated above its bottom, to disclose 
to us the sublime scenery of the 
Alpine regions in front, was, ne- 
vertheless, abundantly favourable 
to the view of « we of the most de- 
lightful prospects that occurred in 
the courie of our journey, and the 
milder beauties of which I should 
in won attempt to describe. It 
UMtstnotbe omitted, however, that 
the romantic and rural situations of 
some of the hamlets with which this 
pleasing landscape was studded, 
did not constitute the least striking 
of its charms ; the soil of the nearer 
hills, as well as of the valley, ap- 
peared to be very rich, being, it is 
probable, mostly composed of de- 
cayed vegetables and decomposed 
lime-stone. On the eminence upon 
which our tents stood, there was a 
lotty Champah-tree, which mea- 
sured in girth eleven feet, though 
in Bengal this is a shrub of incon- 
siderable bulk. The Shujh, or milk- 
tree, also called in this country' 
Sukoor, grew here to a very un- 
common sine. 

The valley of Doona is divided 
from that of Nepaul by an irregu- 
lar ridge of hills of no great height, 
which runs across the eastern head 
of it, issuing apparently from that 
part of the Bheerbundy mountain 
adjoining, towards the elbow form- 
ed by the Chaadraghiri andDoona- 
baisi mountains. In passing from 
Khatmandato Patn, this ridge pre- 
sented the appearance of four or 
five separate ranges, one rising 
abovethe other in amphitbeatrical 
order. If they are really distinct 
ranges, the intervals must be very 
inconsiderable, the horizontal dis- 
tance, even from Pisan-keel to 
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Thankote, across these hills, not 
exceeding five miles. I incline to 
think, however, that what seemed 
to he separate ridges were in fact 
no other than so many steps or ris- 
ings of the same range, divided 
severally by gentle sinkings be- 
tween, a phy sical disposition which 
I often observed in this mountain- 
ous region, and which always, in a 
certain point of view, exhibited the 
appearance of so ( many distinct 
hills. With regard to the western ex- 
taremityoftheDoona valley, I can say 
nothing positive, because though 
it seemed to be partially bounded 
verv soon in that quarter by some 
low hills crossing it in a north-west 
direction, yet the view beyond those 
was, for this country, uncommonly 
distinct and extensive. But what- 
ever may be the western limit of 
this valley, there is no doubt that 
one may travel hence to Noakote 
without crossing any hills, and, 
consequently, turn the west point 
of Koomhara mountain, by pro- 
ceeding occasionally through the 

beds of rivulets 

The whole of the way from 
Thankote to Noakote (excepting, 
indeed, between the former place 
and Doona-baisi, where the de- 
scent must be rather abrupt) Would 
seem to be a gradual declivity lying 
entirely through valleys and the 
beds of rivers, each successively 
lower than another, the valley of 
Noakote being dee per still than that 
of Doona. The first part of 
route being westerly, the middle 
northerly, and the latter aaatdfly,- 
it is evidently so extremelyyjbfcuk- 
ous, as to require several Ays for 
its performance, w ibereaa, it is only 
one good Ay’s journey from Khat- 
manda. to Noakote, by the direct 
road over Bibeerbundy mountain. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT DISPUTE WITH CHINA. 


Thb existing disputes between 
the Viceroy of Canton and the Com- 
mittee of Supracargoes of the East- 
India Company, which the latest 
accounts leave unsettled, and the 
approaching departure oftheBritish 
embassy to Pekin, naturally invite 
the public curiosity concerning the 
causes of quarrel. These are given 
with different circumstances, more 
or less favourable to the one side or 
the other. Upon a perusal of the 
following counterstatements, it ap- 
pears 1 , that the principles of general 
maritime and municipal law are in- 
volved in the questions to be decid- 
ed ; principled concerning which the 
reader will probably conjecture that 
it must be difficult to negociate with 
a government like that of China, at 
.once so removed from European 
habits and maxims; sohaugbty in its 
demeanor, arxl sosubstantially inde- 
pendent on our intercourse. There 
semns reason eVen to fear, that the 
daymhynotbe far distant, when the 
Ufrfted StatfK of America will find 
the means to unite their interests 
with the politics of China, to the dis- 
advantage of England, as they have 
already ‘done, said are prepared to 
do, with those of any enemy whom 
we may possess in Europe. Where 
shoiihl Ate be, if the Court of Pekin 
were to forbid the approach of ottr 
merchant-ships, and reduce us to 
receive Chinese goods through the 
aitf of United States’ bottoms? 

the one side it is represent- 
od.tfffit the point upon which the 
local government at first chiefly 
rested itsdomplaints, was an alleg- 
ed violation of the neutral rights of 


the Chinese by his Majesty’s ship 
Doris. Early in May, a boat be- 
longing to that vessel proceeded to 
Whampoa, and boarded an Ameri- 
can schooner lying in the river. 
This act was immediately impeach- 
ed by the Viceroy as an unwarrant- 
able injury, and reparation for it de- 
manded from the Committee. The 
Committee, in various discussion* 
with the Hong-merchants and the 
chief magistrate of Macao, urged, 
that they could not be in any wiry 
answerable for the conduct of-bi* 
Majesty’s ships, over the officers of 
which they possessed no sort of 
controul. This fair and canditb 
statement appears to hate atnfirst 
produced its due effect, andto have 
opened a prospect of a speedy ad-, 
justmentofthedifference. Thisap- 
pearance of moderation was how-- 
ever of short duration. ■ The Chi-’ 
nese government advanced in its 
demands, and addressed the Com*: 
mittee, in a memorial explanatory 
of various supposed grievances,*a»d 
insisted on the immediate departure 
of the Doris. Its displeasure with 1 
the commander of that ship w*p> 
greatly increased by a subsequent 
transaction, which, although* ad- 
judged by it, an infraction of nett* 
tral rights; appears to be- perfectly* 
justifiable. The Arabella of CM* 
cutta- having been captured by Abe 
American, privateer fi ambler, \wab 
proceeding with he# to 
when she discerned *fhe Doris,' mat 
took refuge in the harbour of Ma% 
cao„: The governor of that settle-; 
ment, agreeably to existing tre*- 
tres, ordered the Arabella toquii 
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violation of the neutral rights of 
the Portuguese limits, and sent a 
guard for her protection until be- 
yond them. She was immediately 
afterward boarded by the Doris, 
when three British subjects were 
found on board of her. The Chi- 
nese government construed this 
search of a pri*e vessel into the cap- 
ture of an American in Macao roads, 
and strictly prohibited its subjects 
front supplying his Majesty’s ships 
with provisions. It was fully ex- 
plained to the officer deputed to 
investigate this affair, that the Ara- 
bella wasan English vessel, captured 
during her voyage from Bengal to 
Sumatra, and that part of the crew 
were then on board the Rambler, 
by which she had been taken. To 
the demand of the Viceroy for the 
removal of the ships of war, the 
Committee urged that the measure 
could not be resorted to, without 
endangering the fate of many va- 
luable ladiamen aodprivate traders 
hourly arriving in the river ; which, 
if deprived of protection, would 
immediately fall a sacrifice to nu- 
merous American privateers on the 
station. They further insisted, that 
it was manifestly unjust to admit 
American privateers, some of them 
filled with prize goods, without 
question or demur, while English 
vessels of war were excluded from 
all the privileges of the port. Mean- 
while, the Doris, while conveying 
two English vessels up the Bocca, 
and protecting them from the at- 
tacks of four American privateers 
lying there, was fired at by the Chi- 
nese ships of war. Capt. O'Brien, 
having answered their fire from one 
gun without shot, and boarded the 
Chinese ship, demanded an expla- 
nation of this unprovoked insult. 
At first, no satisfactory answer was 
Asiatic Joum. — No. I. 


given; butthe commanderatlength 
seemed sensible, that the American 
vessels of war ought not to ride in 
a situation which enabled them to 
intercept and take English traders 
while entering the river. Never- 
theless, this circumstance was in- 
stantly reported to the provincial 
government, in terms calculated to 
impose on it the belief of a serious 
disturbance having been created by 
the Doris. Several representations 
on the subject were transmitted to 
Canton, but invariably returned un- 
opened. About the middle of Sep- 
tember, the Viceroy issued an order 
prohibiting all subjects of China 
from entering the service of the 
British resident in the factory, and 
enjoining punishment onall persons 
violating this institution. In reply 
to this vexatious and unmanly regu- 
lation, the Committee stated that for 
more than a hundred years, the ser- 
vants employed in the factory were 
chieflyChinese, and that the factory 
houses were incapable of containing 
the number of Europeans requisite 
for the due performance of the va- 
rious duties of the factory. These 
and some other representations were 
made in the Chinese language, and 
immediately after presentation re- 
turned unopened by the Viceroy, 
with a declaration, that he would 
receive addresses from the English 
only in their native language. Ta 
the adoption of this practice a most 
serious objection presents itself; fojj 
it is evident, that the sole reasfti^ 
for the viceroy desiring all 
addressed to him to be couchejlin. 
English, is that he may be enabled, 
through the medium of false trans- 
lations, to forward to Pekin partial 
and garbled accounts. of their con- 
tents. To add to these insults, and. 
glaring marlfsof contemptuous dis- 
Vol. I. E 
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respect, the police-magistrate, act- 
ing by the Viceroy * orders, violated 
the privileges of the factory, by 
suddenly and without previous no- 
tice, entering its precincts. Imme- 
diately after this, all intercourse 
between the Company’s ships at 
Wampoa and those of his Majesty 
at Champee was vigorously en- 
forced ; boats proceeding up or 
down the river were stopt, and se- 
veral English ships, provided with 
regular port clearances, were fired 
at by Chinese men of war. But the 
resentment of the Committee ap- 
pears to have been roused to the 
greatest pitch by the seizure of a 
personbearing abox with the Prince 
Regent’s portrait, sent out by the 
Court ofDirectors tohis Excellency 
the late Viceroy of Canton, who, 
while in office, had distinguished 
himself by kindness to the English. 
It was by them suspected, that the 
Viceroy had ordered this person to 
be apprehended, in the hope of 
forcing from him the avowal of some 
pretended conspiracy on their part, 
against the safety of the Chinese 
empire. This conjecture does not 
seem ill-founded, when it is remem- 
bered, that at this time the Viceroy 
contemplated an open rupture, and 
was willing to show that he was 
justifiable in adopting these mea- 
sures of hostility against the Eng- 
lish. — After mature deliberation on 
these and numerous other instances 
of oppression, all of which betrayed 
a striking hostility to the English, 
and strong partiality for the Ame- 
ricans; and after making various 
ineffectual trials to be heard by 
the Viceroy, the Committee de- 
termined on appealing to his Im- 
perial Majesty ; and, accordingly, 
jn the beginning of October, issued 
orders for all British subjects to quit 


Canton within four days. These 
orders were however suspended that 
a final attempt at adjustment might 
be made by the mission of Sir G. 
Staunton. Having failed in this, 
the Committee acted on their orders 
on the 27th October. In the begin- 
ning of November, SirG. Staunton, 
who, during the whole of the nego- 
ciations had acted as the represen- 
tative of the Company, left Canton, 
accompanied byall the British sub- 
jects, the English colours and ships, 
and the treasure. Previously to 
departing, he left with the local 
government a sealed letter, to be 
forwarded to the Imperial Court at 
Pekin. This bold and decisive step, 
together with the receipt of the 
letter which it was unsafe either to 
transmit or intercept, intimidated 
the Viceroy; who, dreading a defal- 
cation of the revenue and the con- 
sequent displeasure of his royal 
master, immediately deputed the 
Hong-merchants to follow Sir G. 
Staunton, and re-open the confer- 
ence. They reached him after he 
had crossed the second bar, and, af« 
terproducing the Viceroy’s instruc- 
tions, prevailed on him to return. 
This happened about the middle of 
November, at which period the 
written documents stop. Some 
important concessions were subse- 
quently made by the Viceroy; the 
most momentous of which seems to 
be, an acknowledgment of the right 
of the Company’s servants to write 
their chops, or official letters, in the 
Chinese language. On the other 
hand, it isunderstood, that the Com- 
mittee withdrew their interference 
in the affairs of the Chinese who 
had been seized by the local govern- 
ment, and who, it is believed, was 
afterwards put to death . Still later 
advices, however, are less favour- 
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able. An. answer to the Commit- 
tee’s memorial to the Emperor has 
been received, in which the Eng- 
lish are charged with litigiousness, 
their commerce reproached with 
unprofitableness, and their depar- 
ture from China pointed out as the 
most easy way of remedying their 
pretended grievances. 

It is in the manner described, that 
the discussions are stated by the 
servants of the Company, But the 
private British traders at Canton, 
a third party in this case, yet not 
the more entitled to implicit belief, 
endeavour to place the subject in 
a different light. The following is 
part of a letter from a merchant 
resident at Canton: — 

Canton, Xor. 10. — Here is a business ! 
— the whole Biitish trade with China is 
complete!) at an end, — for many months 
at least. I have put off writing to you 
until the very la«t moment, that I may 
give you the latest and best intelligence. 
The supracargoes have been negotiating 
with the Chinese', ever since the depar- 
ture of the Emma; and Sir G. Staunton, 
finding that he could make nothing of 
them, left town hi"t night w ith sir Then- 
phi lus Metcalfe ami Mr. Davis, the only 
iuembeis of the factory that weie up here. 
The causes of complaint and subjects of 
le monstrance on their part, are said to 
be numerous; but, I believe, none have 
come under discussion, as the point, on 
which they have split with the Manda- 
rins, is said to relate solely to a Chinese, 
of the name of Ayen, that has recently 
been arrested, and condemned to death by 
tr.e people in power here. He was for- 
merly a servant to the foreigners that fre- 
quent this place, and was made a linguist 
about three } ears ago, and sent the sea- 
son before last to Pekin, on a mission to 
a Mandarin, who is one of the Emperor’s 
privy-counsellors, and who, some years 
hiick, was viceroy of the province, and 
thought to be friendly to the English. — 
1U- was them arrested, admonished, and 
sent back with the presents that he car- 
ried, after committing a most egregious 
act of foil), namely, that of purchasing 


a button of high rank,* for the sum of 
two thousand five hundred tales, or there- 
about : — this, however, was not known 
to the Mandarins at the time.— In conse- 
quence of the mission he has ever since 
been looked on by the Mandarins with a 
suspicious eye. 

His arrest followed soon after this ; and, 
on examining his house, the button that 
lie had purchased at Pekin was found. It 
also appeared, tiiat he had six wives, and 
twelve other women, belonging to his 
establishment, beside a retinue of ser- 
vants, &c. wholly unsuited to a person of 
his low condition. He was therefore ac- 
cused of keeping them for the use of fo- 
reigners. The purchase of a button, by a 
person that has ever beeu in a menial ca- 
pacity, is a high crime according to the 
Chinese laws ; but, beside this charge, 
there were otheis of a treasonable nature 
brought against him ; such as obtaining 
copies of official papers from the public 
records, and giving them to the English 
— crimes that it, is said have beeu fully 
pioved, and for the commission of which 
he has forfeited his head. The Com- 
mittee, I believe, set out with demanding 
that lie should be delivered up to them; 
but, finding the Mandarins determined, 
and knowing that their grounds were 
untenable, soon changed them, and re- 
quired that they should give a chop or 
writ iter, stating that he was not to be 
punished in consequence of any concerns 
with the English. This the Mandarins 
would not consent to do, and the result 
is that the\ ate at variance. — The Com- 
mittee stopped all the Company’s trade 
from the first, and prevented all country- 
ships, as well as those of the Company, 
fiom coming higher up than Lintin ami 
Chumpee — during the negotiation the 
business of the ships at Whampoa has 
been occasionally interrupted by the 
Chinese — but three days ago, a Mandarin 
was sent down to board them, and sayy- 
that the tiade was open to them, and sdk 
others that chose to come there, 
conduct themselves in conformity IjVith 
the Chinese laws and customs. The^prt 
is certainly as free now to all nations as 
it ever Isas been ; and the Company's 
people mig.it trade if they liked, but say 
they will not, unless the, Chinese tire hi 

* A ball or button attached to the «ap, is an 
honorary part of tl* Chinese costume. 

EC 
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to thfem, which they most assuredly will 
not do. The determination of the Supra- 
eargoes is said to be taken, and it is given 
out to be, a suspension of all British trade, 
until they i eceive instructions from India 
or England — the cotton-ships are to be 
sent to Europe forthwith, according to 
report — but I cannot belive this, nor will 
until l know that they have actually 
{Jailed. 

A reference to Pekin is talked of, and 
* thips are to be sent off to the Yellow river 
immediately — but how are they to get 
there agaiust an adverse monsoon, and 
during stormy winter months — against 
the gales and cold that they will have to 
encounter in the high latitude into which 
they will be compelled to go ? 

One of the complaints against the Chi- 
nese is, that they occasionally take away 
our servants; and^the Committee say, that 
if they were to suffer the Mand.irius to 
punish Ayen on the ground of improper 
communication with them, they would be 
constantly arresting servants on the slight- 
est pretext, and that very soon there 
Would be no carrying on the Compaq's 


or any other business, from the want of 
them.— This, however, is. altogether fo- 
reign to reason, as Ayen was not a servant, 
but if any thing, a spy. — He is said to have 
confessed his intimacy with the EngUbh, 
and that he has, during the several con- 
troversies between the Committee and 
Mandarins, invariably advised the former 
to be bold in their demands, and not to 
fear the latter, as the trade and duties 
were great objects with them, and such 
as they would not relinquish on any ac- 
count — that they had only to he firm, 
and they were sure of carrying their point 
iu all cases. 

Sir George will probably get to Macao 
the day after to-morrow ; and I cannot 
but believe that the Committee, when 
they come to think seriously and together, 
will resolve on Renewing their trade — 
whether they do or not, however, the 
propriety of their conduct will remain a 
question, and the right of aliens to inter- 
fere, and even oppose the progress of 
justice and administration of laws of 
the country in which they temporarily 
reside, must be fully discussed. 


For the Asiatic Journal. 
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WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


William Roxburgh, Doctor 
of Physic, Fellow of the Royal and 
Linnsean Societies, and late chief 
botanist to the Honourable East- 
India Company, was born at Ayr, 
in the county of Ayr, North Bri- 
tain, the 3d of June, 1751. His 
parents were engaged in agricultu- 
ral pursuits, which probably gave 
the first impulse to the inquisitive 
'.mind of their eldest son, in his 
early attention to the productions 
of nature. Manifesting a decided 
partiality for botanical research, 
and connecting with it a turn for 
ehemiswy' and pharmacy, he was 


sent at an early age to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he pur- 
sued his studies with such uncom- 
mon success, as to attract the par- 
ticular notice of the late Dr. Hope, 
then professor of botany. The 
University of Edinburgh possesses 
this advantage to medical students, 
that the professors make a point of 
conferring with their several pupils, 
and ascertaining their several dis- 
positions and bent of mind. Young 
Roxburgh, in his occasional mu- 
sings through the walk of the bota- 
nic garden, attracted the especial 
attention of his professor 3 and to 
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this circumstance it was chiefly In token of respect to his liberal 
owing, that, at his own desire, an patrons, Dr. Roxburgh, who had 
appointment was procured for him, recently been honoured with a di- 
as assistant surgeon on the Ho- ploma of M.D.from his alma mater, 
nourable East-India Company’s laid his collection of manuscripts 
Madras Establishment, with a view for the “ Coromandel Plants” be- 


to his prosecuting the unbounded 
and hitherto unexplored field of 
oriental botany, 

juvat intactos accedere fontes 

Atque haurire, juratque novos decerpere 
flores. 

After a few years devoted to the 
duties of his profession as surgeon 
to a regiment, the value of his oc- 
casional researches in his predomi- 
nant study was felt by the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, and a 
botanic garden was instituted at 
Samulcottah, under the immediate 
superintendence of Mr. Roxburgh, 
as botanist. In the formation of 
this interesting establishment, he 
was assisted by the celebrated 
Koenig, who, dying shortly after, 
left the whole of his valuable ma- 
nuscripts, his Hortus Siccus, and 
other rare collections, to his pupil, 
who had already' well deserved 
them by his extraordinary zeal, in- 
defatigable ardour, and the remark- 
able discrimination of his judg- 
ment. It was during his stay at 
this garden, that Mr, Roxburgh 
arranged his intended publication of 
“ Coromandel Plants,” formed dur- 
ing his residence on the coast; and, 
here, his high reputation being 
duly appreciated by the Court of 
Directors at home, he was trans- 
ferred to the superintendance of 
the Calcutta Botanic Garden, with 
the ; appointment of Chief Botanist 
to the Honourable Company, which 
wa* announced to him in a most 
flattering letter, fixing him in the 
charge of that-department, with a 
very munificent allowance. 


fore the Court, who were pleased 
to consult that great naturalist, Sir 
Joseph Banks, under whose advice 
and direction the work was pub- 
lished. The limits of this memoir 
do not allow of our entering into 
a detail of the merits of this great 
undertaking, it being no less than 
a description and classification, ac- 
cording to the Linntean system, of 
all the most curious productions of 
the vegetable kingdom discovered 
during a residence of many years 
on the coast of Coromandel — suf- 
fice it to observe that its publica- 
tion, to use the words of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, “ stamped the au- 
thor’s character, as among the first 
of botanists since the days of Lin- 
naeus.” Soon after this, Dr. Rox- 
burgh was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal and Linnaean Societies, 
through the introduction of Sir 
Joseph, and Dr. Smith, president 
of the Linnaean Society. 

In 1805, he returned to Eng- 
land, for the benefit of his health, 
which had been greatly impaired 
by constant study, and by long 
pedestrian wanderings under a hot 
sun, in search of curious and useful 
plants. On more than one occa- 
sion he was known to have wan- 
dered forty miles in a mornibg, 
over the immense mountains alt the 
Cape of Good Hope ; at anoldier 
time, while being conveyed I'm his 
palanquin between Calcutta and 
Madras, in the midst of one of the 
extensive forests that overhang 
each side of therjoitf, he suddenly 
leaped from %' to the utter asto- 
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nishment of the bearers, ran to the 
spot where he had marked a parti- 
cular plant for which he had long 
searched in vain, and bore it hack 
in triumph ; like the ancient philo- 
sopher, who, having, after much 
investigation, hit upon an impor- 
tant discovery, exclaimed in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, tv^nna, 
cufhxa, “ I have found it ! I have 
found it !” 

To those who contemplate the 
operations of mind, and feel an 
interest in tracing its phenomena, 
as developed in the peaceful pur- 
suits of science, these anecdotes 
will not appear futile. The day is 
at length arrived, when nations, 
instead of applauding only the feats 
of arms, can listen to the still small 
voice of philosophy, which teaches 
men all that is useful, all that is 
worthy of acquisition in civilized 
life. 

Dr. Roxburgh was one of those 
botanists who consulted more the 
useful than the curious in botanical 
knowledge. He was impressed with 
a lively sense of its importance to 
the healing art, and its subser- 
vience to the grand objects of phar- 
macy and chemical analysis. Pro- 
bably his views in this particular 
were formed by observation of the 
accurate knowledge of simples dis- 
played in various cures by the na- 
tive physicians, and their success- 
ful treatment ; but his own capa- 
cious and enlightened mind con- 
templated a new field in sanative 
philosophy, and was filled with un- 
bounded rapture in discovering a 
■world hitherto unexplored by natu- 
ralists, and promising the most be- 
neficial ends to medical science. 
His diacevery of the Su-ietiana Fe- 
brifitga, or anti-l'ebrile bark, at- 
tracted the favourable notice of the 


Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, andCommeree, 
in London, who elected him an 
honorary corresponding member of 
their society, and his several com- 
munications upon the subjects of 
indigo, hemp, and other valuable 
products of the East, repeatedly- 
procured for him the gold medal 
voted at their annual meetings. 

In May 1814, Dr. Roxburgh re- 
turned a second and last time to 
England. Although in a dying 
state, his natural energy did not 
forsake him ; but he was proceed- 
ing in a new and most important 
work, to be termed “ the Flora 
Indica after the manner of Sir 
James Smith's “ Flora Grceca ,” 
being a record of all the plants 
reared in the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta, as well as of such as had 
been discovered during his residence 
in India, in addition to the Coro- 
mandel plants. The hand of death 
arrested his progress in the 64th 
year of his age, and deprived the 
world of a most scientific and zea- 
lous man, who would have adorned 
even the chair of Linnaeus, and 
have added new lights, had he 
lived, to European learning. 

We have dwelt thus much upon 
the merits of this eminent botanist, 
not with a view to blazon forth the 
deeds of one who sought philoso- 
phy in retirement, but to render 
his attainments familiar to the rea- 
der. Dr. Roxburgh was a man of 
clear, distinguishing, powerful in- 
tellect, born with an uncommon 
portion of native good sense, which 
he improved by study and profound 
reflection. His mind was of the 
purest scientific cast, and his loss 
will he lamented by all those who 
feel the value of great abilities de- 
voted to useful purposes. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE TURRYANI OF NEPAUL.* 


From KirJcpat riel's 

HETTOWHA.thoughslandingvery 
little below the level of Cheeriagha- 
titop, isnevertheless comprehended 
in the T urry or T urryan i of Nepaul , 
as indeed is the whole of the coun- 
try situated to the southward of 
Chusapany, and of the irregular 
cluster of mountains stretching from 
thence to the east and west, in a 
nearly parallel elevation. Turryani 
properly signifies low or marshy 
lands, and is sometimes applied to 
the flats lying below the hills in the 
interior parts of Nepaul, as well as 
to the low tract bordering immedi- 
ately on the Company's northern 
frontier. The Turryani of Nepaul, 
confined between the Gunduck and 
Teesta, is divided into soubahs or 
governments ; that under Zorawar 
Sing, which stretches from the 
former of these rivers easterly to 
the Kousi, and which may be dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of the 
Western Turrye or Turryani, con- 
sists of five zillahs, or districts, sub- 
divided into twenty-seven pergun- 
nahs. These zillahs are, 

1. Subtuni, bounded to the east- 
ward by the Kousi. 

2. Mohtuni, west of Subtuni. 

3. Rhohuttutt, or Rohtut, in 
which Huttioul is included; it is si- 
tuated to the westward of Muhtuni. 

4. Bhareh. 

5. Persa, which extends to the 
westward as far as the Turryani of 
Tannohi. The higher part, as well 
as the fort of Tannohi, is in the 
Goorkhalis, but the Turrye still be- 

* Turryani, or Turyr, also written 
Terriani, T erriae, s;c. The Turryani of 
Nepaul is the low country to the north of 
the hills, — E dit. 


Account of Nepaul. 

longs to Hurry Kumar Seen, the 
ancient or former rightful Rajah of 
Tannohi. 

Extensive as this government is, 
the Rajah of Nepaul does not draw 
any considerable revenue from it ; 
this is partly owing to the numerous 
jaghire and brhemoter lands com- 
prehended in it ; but more particu- 
larly, perhaps, to the low state of 
its population, and to mismanage- 
ment. It is pretended that the Ze- 
mindars of Turrye hold their lands 
on very easy terms under the pre- 
sent government, which is content 
to divide the produce of the soil 
equally with them. It is acknow- 
ledged, however, at the same time, 
that the Buttye is, in most cases, 
no more than a nominal settlement, 
as, besides the formal or established 
cess, the Zemindar or cultivator is 
obliged to pay occasionally, other 
irregular and arbitrary taxes in the 
form offines, douceurs, and the like. 

For lands recently brought into 
cultivation, the cultivator pays to 
government eight annahs per big- 
gah, the first year, and subsequent- 
ly, whatever kind of grain he raises 
in it, three rupees the biggah. 

The most that Zorawar (the go- 
vernor of West Turrye) remits to 
Khatmanda annually is two lacksof 
rupees ; though his net receipt- 
after discharging all expenses of 
collection, are supposed bysOBte 
intelligent persons to amount to 
double this sum ; but whatever the 
surplus may be, he does not enjoy 
it exclusively, being obliged to di- 
vide his profits wifih the official men 
at Khatmanda, who would not ap- 
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pear to be a whit less corrupt than 
their brethren of Hindostan. East 
Turrye, though it is on the whole 
a more fertile, or rather more po- 
pulous, district, does not yield a net 
revenue of more than from onelack 
and a quarter to one lack and a half 
of rupees. It contains, however, 
more jaghire and brhemoter lands 
than the other. The Moruny, 
which is comprehended in the East 
Turrye (and of which it is indeed 
the most valuable part) is divided 
into two soubahs or governments, 
by the Arun, which runs through 
the middle of it ; this river, though 
it yields its naipe to the Kousi at 
Bundharia Gh/iut, is, nevertheless, 
a much more considerable stream 
than the latter, rising beyond 
Himma-leh, and winding in a sin- 
gular manner through a great por- 
tion of Tibet, before it descends 
into the Turryani. 

If I might venture to form a 
judgment from the superficial view 
I had of West Turrye, I should be 
inclined to pronounce that it is ca- 
pable of being rendered highly pro- 
ductive to the Nepaul government; 
its extensive forests alone contain 
an almost inexhaustible source of 
riches, since they might be made to 
supply with valuable timber, not 
only the countries washed by the 
Ganges, but even our other settle- 
ments in India. The pines of the 
Bechiacori, and the Saul-trees, both 
of that and the Jhurjoory forest, 
are not perhaps surpassed in any 
other part of the world, either for 
straightness or dimensions, or pro- 
bably for strength or durability.* 
The Bechiacori pines, nevertheless, 

* I hut two cut down and floated from 
Segouly to Calcutta, by way of sample ; 
one of these spars measured 76, the other 
73 feet. Mr. GiUet the shipwright has 


seem to have never had an axe ap- 
plied to them, though they grow in 
prodigious numbers, are very supe- 
rior to what we generally met with 
in Nepaul proper, and, considering 
the vicinity of the Boora-Gunduck, 
might be conveyed to us both with 
little trouble, and at little expense, 
compared to the channel by which 
we are at present supplied with this 
useful article, and the cost at which 
it is procured. Besides timber for 
masts and yards, we could draw 
from hence whatever supplies of 
pitch, tar, and turpentine we re- 
quired. Kota, or pure turpentine 
of the Sulla pine, may be procured, 
I believe, even in Nepaul, at the 
rate of ten seers per rupee, and a 
tree will yield, 1 have been told, 
for eight or ten years together, 
about three maunds annually. Nei- 
ther the tar of America, nor the 
pine spars from thence, would ap- 
pear to be in much estimation in 
India ; though, for want of better I 
suppose, we take off, it is said, from 
the American traders considerable 
quantities of both at high prices. 

It is true that the nearest part of 
the Boora-Gunduck is not less than 
thirty miles from the course of the 
Bechiacori nulla; but when we ad- 
vert to the great number of streams 
which intersect the intermediate 
country, some of them springing 
even from the forest itself, the level 
of the country from Cheeriaghati 
southerly, so favourable (on ac- 
count of its gentle declivity) to the 
opening of a communication be- 

pronounccd of them that they promise to 
prove both stroog and lasting, anil means 
to give them a trial in a ship which he is 
about to launch. They had felled a couple 
of immense dimensions in girth as well as 
length, but were afterwards unable to 
move them. Those examined Ity Mr. 
Gillet will work about a foot in diameter. 
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an account of the seychelle islands and 

BANK, AND ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. 


As very little is generally known 
relative to the Seychelle Islands, 
and as their interest and import- 
ance to England is considerably in- 
creased by the Treaty of Peace of 
1814, we have great satisfaction in 
subjoining an accurate account of 
them, taken on a survey in the 
year 1811, by a most intelligent 
and enterprizing officer of His Ma- 
jesty’s Navy : — 

This archipelago derives its name 
from Monsieur Moreau de Sey- 
chelle, a principal officer of the 
Preach East-India Company at the 
time of its discovery, and consists 
of about a dozen small islands, and 
as many more islets and rocks, 
scattered upon a large coral and 
sand bank, extending S.E. and 
N.W. full seventy leagues ; its 
breadth various, being broadest to 
the N.W., where it may be about 
thirty leagues ; and thence gradual- 
ly diminishing to the S.E., where 
it does not exceed as many miles. 
There are soundings and anchorage 
on almost every part of it, the for- 
mer very irregular, but, generally 
Speaking, between twelve and forty 
fathoms, except on the eastern edge, 
in the parallel of the middle of 
Mahe, where there is only seven 
and a half, and on the western limit, 
in the latitude of Silhauet, where 
there is only three fathoms and a 
half ; at least, less than that has 
not yet been discovered. There 
are scarcely any dangers on it that 
do not show themselves. 

The harbour of Mahe is very 
good, and no sea nor wind can hurt 
you, when in the entrance; to the 
inner harbour it is narrow, and you 


must warp or tow in, should you 
not have a leading wind. 

Three only of the islands are in- 
habited, Mahe, Praslin, and La 
Digue. 

Mahe, named after Monsieur 
Mahe de la Bourdonnais, is the 
largest, most populous, and of 
course best cultivated of the whole ; 
it is sixteen or seventeen miles in 
length, and generally about four 
broad. It has two good harbours ; 
that of Mah4 on the N.E. side of 
the island, where is the principal, 
indeed, the only village, and the 
residence of the commandant ; and 
another on the S.W. side, both per- 
fectly secure. Its population a- 
mounts to about 2,648 persons. 

Praslin (from the minister of that 
name), is the next island, in size 
and population, to that of Mah6 ; 
and it has an excellent harbour on 
its north side, sheltered by the Isle 
Curieuse. The population of this 
island amounts to about 261 per- 
sons. 

La Digue, so called from a ship 
of that name, has only seventy-one 
inhabitants. 

These three islands are high and 
rocky, and generally speaking, 
poor, sterile, and barren, save only 
where a small valley or sheltered 
glen may have secured the soil from 
being washed down its steep decli- 
vities, by the heavy rains, in the 
wet season. 

There are about six decked ves- 
sels belonging to the inhabitants of 
these islands ; the largest about 
eighty, and the smallest about twen- 
ty tons ; by means of which they 
exchange theirproductionswith the 
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inhabitants of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, and trade to Mada- 
gascar and the Mozambique coast, 
and occasionally to either coast of 
India. 

To give an idea of the present 
state of the population and cultiva- 
tion of these islands, at one view, 
I transcribe a general return for 
the last year : — 

White Population.— Men, 97 ; 


Women, 59 ; Bovs, 107; Girls, 

77 310 

Free People of Colour . — Men, 

18; Women, 39 ; Boys, 54 ; 

Girls 30 141 

Slaves. — Males, 3,533 ; Fe- 
males, 2,533 6,066 

Total 6,547 


Cultivation. — Acres iu provisions, 
2,432 ; ditto in cotton, 2,720 ; ditto in 
susar canes, 220; total, 5,372. — Feet in 
coffee, 4,000; ditto in cloves, 3,000; 
total, 7,000. 

Cattle, Sfc. — Homed cattle, 300 ; 
sheep, 200 ; goats, 150 ; hogs, e00 ; to- 
tal, 1,450. Besides turkeys, geese, ducks, 
fowls, pigeons, vegetables and fruit in 
great abundance. 

You may purchase stock at the 
following prices : — four fowls a 
Spanish dollar ; two ducks a Spa- 
nish dollar ; eight turkey s for twelve 
dollars ; a sheep for four to six 
dollars. Good beef was killed and 
sold, ten pounds, for one Spanish 
dollar. 

These islands do not appear fit 
for the cultivation of any article of 
export but cotton, and but for very 
little of that. There is not an acre 
of level ground upon the whole 
island, and hardly any soil ; it is 
all mountainous, full of rocks and 
trees, and the heavy rains wasli 
down the mountains the principal 
part of the mould. 

The annual produce of cotton 
upon Mahe and Fraslin at present 
U about 350 to 400 bales, each bale 


weighing about 300 pounds, and 
the islands are not capable of pro- 
ducing more than twenty per cent, 
above this, nor are they capable of 
producing any thing else as a mat- 
ter of commerce. The inhabitants 
have begun to plant coffee, and Will 
have sufficient for their own con- 
sumption in twelve or eighteen 
months ; there it must rest, as it 
never can be an article of exporta- 
tion. Cloves and cinnamon thrive 
here uncommonly well, and, were 
there any soil to plant them in, 
would turn to account. 

There are no kitchen vegetables 
here of any kind, unless you so call 
the sweet potatoes of Mameck, or 
some bad French-beans. There is 
no reason for this, but the negli- 
gence of the inhabitants, and the 
little intercourse they have with 
the world, which renders them ex- 
tremely indifferent about most 
comforts of this kind. 

Fruit does not appear to be plen- 
tiful or good ; pine apples, plan- 
tains, and bad mangoes seem to be 
the principal ; there are a few 
grapes and a few melons: this must 
be owing to the extreme indolence 
of the inhabitants. 

There is some very good wood 
forfurnitureand different purposes, 
such as house building, sheathing 
for ships, and shipbeams, all of 
which would be at a very moder- 
ate price, but for the difficulty of 
transporting it out amongst the 
rocks to the water side. 

Turtle are all large, in general 
about five to six hundred weight; 
the price of these is five dollars 
each, smaller ones three each, but 
there is no demand for them ; were 
they wanted in quantity, you would 
have occasion to give them some 
days notice to catch them. 

The inhabitants say, that they 
F 2 
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tween these several streams and the 
Boora-Gunduck, by means of ca- 
nals, and the nature of the soil, so 
w ell adapted to the easy execution 
of such a work, it will be evident 
that thereare nodifficulties opposed 
by nature to the accomplishment of 
so useful an object, which an active 
and intelligent government might 
not speedily remove. Attempts have 
heretofore been made to transport 
fir or pine trees from different parts 
of the Nepaul, and even of the 
Rohilcund Turrye, but they have 
always failed, because a mountain- 
ous country, as well as rapid and 
rocky rivers, opposed their success. 
In the quarter here pointed out, we 
meet with every thing calculated 
to encourage the undertaking, viz. 
vicinity to a navigable river passing 
over the borders of Chemparun, a 
forest by no means much elevated 
above the subjacent country, and 
the, declivity, such as it is, being 
gentle : communicating streams, 
neither rocky nor rapid, and the 
means of reducing the land-carriage 
considerably, if not of precluding 
the necessity of it altogether. 

Sir Robert Barker wrote to Lord 
CJliye in 1766, concerning the pro- 
ductions of the tract in question, 
as follows : — 

“ Bettyah (he meant the north- 
“ ern parts, or Nepaul borders) 
“ will, I think, be of considerable 
“ consequence to the Company; its 
“ firs will afford masts for all the 
“ ships in India, which must pro- 
“ duce a new and considerable 
s< trade with the other nations in 
“ India, as well as advantage to our 
“ own shipping. Gold and einna- 
“ mon are also here (the latter we 
“ gather in the jungles); timbers 
“ as large as any I have seen, musk, 
“ *nd elephants’ teeth, besides 
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“ many other commodities I have 
“ not yet got the knowledge of.” 
It must be owned, however, that 
this is an exaggerated account ofthe 
natural riches of the Turrye dis- 
tricts. The quantity of gold dust 
found in the Gunduck, and other 
rivers in this quarter (for mines are 
totally out of the question), is very 
inconsiderable, though it is pre- 
tended that the sanctified stones 
called Salligrams contain that pre- 
cious metal. 

At Hettowra there is a grove of 
very fine Saul -trees, in which we 
pitched our tents; there are but 
few pines in the environs of this 
town ; nor do they abound greatly 
on the banks of the Rapti, as you 
proceed up its course. The mineral 
contents of the hills through which 
this river descends appear to be va- 
rious. We collected many stones ; 
and some ores in the bed of it in- 
dicated the presence of iron, cop- 
per, and other metals. Among 
others was a stone which appeared 
to be an ordinary iron ore, but of 
which I was told they made a mag- 
net by wrapping it up in a fresh buf- 
falo hide, and depositing it in this 
state, for a certain time, in the 
earth. I transmitted to Mr. Blake 
specimens of all the metallic ores 
and fossils we met with, both in this 
and other situations, but he has not 
yet had leisure to examine them 
with attention. The natural pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom 
most common between Hettowra 
and Bhimpore,arethe Saul, SisbOo, 
and Simul trees ; the nettte^'Wild 
wormwood, raspberries, j AJMtltftd- 
berries; we also found -heft 'a cu- 
rious shrub called Khaksjfthe leaf 
of which answers the purpose of 
emery, or sand-paper, giving a fine 
polish to thehstafer " ooi|s(‘ 
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used to have very fine land-turtles, 
in great abundance, but that they 
are nearly all consumed, and only 
now and then can be got, two or 
three at a time. 

Oysters are here in abundance, 
and the inhabitants say they are 
very wholesome, but they are too 
small to take the trouble to eat 
them ; they are picked off small 
trees within the flood mark ; there 
are likewise sea-crabs here, very 
large, but not very good. 

Tortoise-shell, there is a few 
pounds to be picked up occasional- 
ly, but not sufficient to consider it 
as an article of commerce! 

These islands have been inha- 
bited about forty years, and the 
oldest inhabitant says, that he does 
not remember a gale of wind : it is 
a phenomenon unknown to them ; 
they therefore afford security, at a 
particular season of the year, to 
vessels that might be otherwise ex- 
posed to the destructive hurricanes 
offthe Islesof France and Bourbon. 

Cuts and even gun-shot wounds 
heal uncommonly well here, and 
the climate, though necessarily hot, 
from its proximity to the equator, 
may be reckoned very healthy. 

The inhabitants have very few 
wants, and are! a general very poor; 
they have no money, and the little 
traffic they have is carrying on in 
cotton, at so many pounds to the 
dollar ; consequently, they do not 
care about selling it, and there is 
only two or three inhabitants that 
can collect it in any quantity, and 
they are the only people that ever 
fan realize property upon these 
islands. It seems of little conse- 
quence to them, as I do not think 
there are any five men of the whole 
who have an idea of ever quitting 
the island. The principal people 
here say, their only reason for 


coming to settle at these islands 
was, to live retired from the world, 
and gain a bare existence ; some of 
them unfortunate, and had lost all 
their property, and were disgusted 
with the wo, Id. A fter remaining 
some time, they found the cotton- 
plant grow very luxuri nt, and have 
carried on the cultivation of it to a 
certain extent ; and some of them 
now have from 150 to 200 slaves 
at work, and will be soon men of 
fortune. The climate is such that 
they have little occasion for clothes; 
their principal wants are some white 
cloth and some blue dungaree, or 
blue cloth (P< ndicherry). The slaves 
wear nothing but a small piece of 
blue cioth ; I should think oneyard 
would serve them a year; they pay 
no kind of respect to dress ; you 
will see the most respectable a- 
mongst them going without shoes, 
and some of them with half-shoes 
tied on their feet with strings : all 
this is from custom, and having no 
communication with the world. 

Notwithstanding, the people in 
general live very well, are rather 
hospitable, and have abundance at 
their tables ; but it is chiefly the 
produce of their own plantations. 

That these islands were of great 
importance to France, while that 
power possessed those of France 
and Bourbon, there cannot be the 
least doubt, not only as affording 
facilities for the annoyance of our 
trade in the East, but, also, as 
being admirably placed to keep up 
a constant communication between 
those islands and the Court of Per- 
sia, if the latter should, at any time, 
have entered into the ho tile views 
of our enemy, against the British 
power. But, that any material ad- 
vantages are likely to accrue, either 
to the colony of the Isle of France, 
or to Great Britain in general, 
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from intercourse with or possession 
of the Seychelle Islands, other than 
that of keeping the enemy out of 
them, I cannot possibly foresee. 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. 

Before I close, I shall beg leave 
to call your attention to the Admi- 
ralty Islands, lying a small distance 
to the S. W. of Seychelle Islands. 

This groupe is so exceedingly ill 
placed in all charts, both with res- 
pect to longitude, and their bear- 
ings from each other, that no vessel 
can navigate the sea with safety in 
that neighbourhood ; whereas, if 
a couple of small schooners were 
employed by Government a few 
months, in surveying them, their 
actual position would be easily as- 
certained ; and, if an European 
vessel, in consequence of such sur- 
vey, be preserved from shipwreck, 
more than the expense of the sur- 
vey (independent of preserving 
men’s lives) will have been saved. 

Live Cattle — There are about 
two hundred head of bullocks and 
about one hundred sheep ; the in- 


habitants could spare, to ships in 
distress, about twenty bullocks, and 
about sixty sheep : it would take 
some years to replace the latter. 

Poultry . — Onehundred dozen of 
ducks, fowls, and turkeys might be 
procured here. There are no other 
animals of any kind upon these 
islands, but rats, which are in a- 
bundance ; there is no game of any 
kind, and but few birds ; pigeon*, 
doves and perroquets, seem the 
principal. There is no wheat grows 
in these islands ; they raise Indian 
corn, cassada-root, and a sufficient 
quantity of rice, just to supply their 
own wants, and feed their slaves ; 
but I do not think at any time you 
could purchase ten bags of rice : 
the whole of the inhabitants might 
collect ten thousand pounds weight 
in grain, out of their different 
stores, to ships in distress. 

There is a great variety of fish 
at all these islands, and seemingly 
very fine ; salt is very scarce, con- 
sequently they are only for imme- 
diate use. 


SAN- YU-LOW ; 

OH, THE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS. 

A Tale, translated from the Chinese, by J. F. Davies, Esq. of the 


Honourable Company. 

[The Editor has great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the readers of the Asiatic 
Journal the following translation from 
the Chinese, by Mr. J. F. Davies, son 
of Samuel Davies, Esq. the Director. 
The translation places the talents and 
industry of Mr. Davies in a favourable 
point of view, and is in itself a lauda- 
ble example of useful zeal, in a gen- 
tleman placed on the Chinese Estab- 
lishment, to become acquainted with 
the language of the country. As a 
romance of the people to whom it be- 


China Establishment. 

longs, the tale is eminently charac- 
teristic ; and the value of such work* 
as picture national manners, has too 
often been asserted, to be argued here. 
The succeeding portions of the “Three 
Dedicated Rooms,” will follow in un- 
interrupted order.] 

Section I. 

Argument. — The garden and pavilion 
are sold before they are finished. The 
purchaeere greedily desire to possess 
the whole property. 
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Thu ode says, 

My house, haring changed its owner, now 
belongs to a rich man. 

Therefore I bundle my kin* and my books 
under my arm, and go over to another 
village. 

The lofty rooms, which 1 built myself, I 
my sell dispose of; 

Unwilling to ruin my posterity, by leaving 
them such extensive possessions. 

Again : — 

Within the period of an hundred years, 
it must have belonged to some other 
person ; 

And it is surely better to sell it while 
new, than when become old. 

The pine trees, the bamboos, and the raei 
flowers must enter the account; 

But my kin and my books, my dogs and 
my chickens, shall accompany me. 

The scraps f of old verses stuck against the 
walls ; for these he may fix his price. 
For the wet-weather clothes, $ hanging 
without, it is not worth whiieto bargain. 
Hereafter, w hen, perhaps, I may come, 
during my leisure, to pay a visit, 

The former master will be called the ho- 
noured guest. 

The above detached lines, toge- 
ther with the regular stanzas, were 
composed by an eminent person, in 
the dynasty of Ming, who sold his 
house and built another. Selling 
one’s house, however, is a trouble- 
some sort of business ; it cannot 
sufficiently be regretted. What is 
there of pltasure in it, that a man 
should compose all sorts of verses 
and rhymes on such a subject ? 

If you wish to know the nature 
of property in this world, learn 
that it is altogether transitory. 
There is not a river nor hill whicli 

* A musical instrument, common among the 
Chinese. 

‘I >t It is usual in private houses to have labels 
suspended against the walls, on which are inscrib- 
ed moral sentences, or verses trom the ancient 
books. These ate generally verv obscuie in their 
import. 

t The Chinese, in ram> weather, use a sort of 
dpak, made of the leaves of some vegetable, from 
which the rain runs off, as if front a thatched 
roof, and completely shelters what is under, it 
is to these garments that the text alludes. 


remains unchanged for a thousand 
years; but there is not a house 
which remains unsold for an hun- 
dred. If you give it into the hands 
of your children and grand-chil- 
dren, they will deliver it to other 
persons with its value diminished. 
It is better oneself to seek a purcha- 
ser, before it is altogether destroy- 
ed : then, if you cannot sell it for 
its price, you still leave behind 
you the reputation of liberality. 
It will be said, “ He knew well 
enough it was expensive, and there- 
fore let it go cheap. He did it as 
a favour ; it was not that he was 
taken in.” If, on the contrary, 
your children or grand-children 
happen to sell it low, there soon 
arise plenty of discussions. It is 
said, “ He has wasted the patri- 
mony of his fathers, and is undu- 
tiful. He has dismembered what 
his ancestors loved, and is wicked. 
He knows not the difficulty of lay- 
ing the foundation of a fortune, and 
is a fool.” These three bad names 
areall that his ancestors, who found- 
ed the family, and accumulated the 
property, have delivered down to 
him. It is better not to have a 
single brick left you. Though the 
man, who has not enough land to 
stick an awl into, is the cause of 
his posterity acquiring their fortune 
with empty hands, they still ohtain 
the credit of not having had an inch 
of ground as a step towards it. 
Those men, therefore, who are 
fathers and grand-fathers, when 
they have arrived at the end of 
their days, should turn round their 
heads and give a look at those who 
are coming after them. If, upon 
examination, they appear by their 
conduct to be unworthy children, 
it is better to get rid of the pro- 
perty at once; thus preventing their 
becoming the prodigal sons of a 
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frugal father, and receiving the 
ridicule of mankind. 

From ancient times down to the 
present, of those persons who have 
been particularly eminent for such 
good sense, there have been only 
two. The one was named Tang- 
yew ; the other Yu-shin.* They, 
seeing that their sons were dege- 
nerate, and that afterwards, their 
property must inevitably be given 
up to other persons in a ruined 
state, thought it better to dispose 
of it with their own hands. There 
are still two lines of an old ode, 
which allude to this, — they say, 

“ Give splendid arms to trace the sol- 
dier’s side ; 

“ Give paints and patches to the beau- 
teous bride.” 

If their posterity, they thought, 
disposed of it for them, it was most 
probable that they would not find a 
good receiver. Most inevitably one 
would contend and another tug, 
until they fought about it. To say 
nothing about their sons and wives 
having no place to live in, their 
very graves and tombs would not 
be secure from disturbance. Ifsuch 
then is the case with those who 
possess the empire, how much more 
so with the common people. 

I am now going to speak of one 
person, who was eminent for sense, 
and of another, who was deficient ; 
that they may serve as examples to 
the world. The patrimony of these 
two persons could not be compared 
to a tile on Tang-yew's house, or 
to a brick on Yu-shin’s wall. But 

* Tiiese are the names of two famous 
emperors, the eighth and ninth from Fo- 
hi, the founder of the monarchy. The 
former of these two, after having reigned 
upwards of seventy years, resigned the 
throne to the latter ; or, at least, made 
him an associate in the empire with him- 
self. The latter again left the empire out 
of his own family. 


why, do I, in speaking of these two 
inferior men, make use of such a 
lofty comparison ? The reason i*, 
because of these two, the surname 
of one was Tang, of the other, Yu. 
Every one said, they were the des- 
cendants of Tang-yew, and Yu- 
shin ; that they took the national 
appellation of those Emperors for 
their surnames ; and that they 
were descended in a line from them. 
I therefore speak of the ancestors 
in delineating the descendants, is 
order to do justice to the original 
source. 

The sensible man had all his an- 
cestor’s disposition; the stupid fel- 
low had very little of the character 
of his family. They mutually di- 
verged from each other, as the hea- 
vens from the abyss. How dissimi- 
lar branches sprung from the same 
stem will be perceived. 

During the reign of Kea-tsing,* 
of the dynasty of Ming, in the 
province of Sze-chuen, the Fooj- 
of Ching-too, and the Heen of 
Ching-too, there lived a rich man 
in thriving circumstances. His 
surname was Tang; his epithet, 
Yo-chuen. This man had an im- 
mense quantity of land. Whenever 
he got any money, he delighted 
only in buying fields and purchas- 
ing ground. But he would build 
no houses ; and of those family 
utensils which are in constant use, 
he would not buy one too many. 
With regard to clothes and food, 
they had no weight with him. His 
disposition was to make money by 
all sorts of means. As to his exten- 
sive property in rich lands, nosooner 
did they enter into his possession, 

* The eleventh emperor of this dynas- 
ty. He ascended the throne about the 
year 1521. 

f The foo is a division of the province, 
or seng ; and the hien of the foo. 
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than the profits. caiihun. They in- 
creased daily, as tinxrfypon towards 
her plenitude.^ Houly} and furni- 
ture (he thought)/W^ not only 
unprofitable, but. thepe is a fear lest 
tHe^od -efjJ^e^should destroy 
thenvqpd in a moment they should 
become annihilated. If all the fa- 
mily have fine garments, there im- 
mediately come unpleasant fellows 
to borrow clothes. If there are 
plenty of victuals, one soon has 
people claiming acquaintance, and 
taking their seats in quest of food. 
There is nothing like being con- 
tented with coarse articles; people, 
in that case, will not be begging 
them. 

He took fast hold of this idea, 
and, except in buying houses, 
would not spend so much as a 
eandareen or a cash. j- The state 
of his mind being thus, he could 
not be at rest with his niggardli- 
ness, but wanted also to steal a 
great name. He said, that he was 
descendedfromthe EmperorTang- 
yew ; and that his ancestors had 
great celebrity. That they lived 
in a thatched house with mud 
steps ; that what they lived upon 
was broth and Yuen wine ; — that 
they used earthen jars and pots ; — 
and that their garments were of 
cloth and deer-skins. The father 
being thus economical, his son 
could not but obey his precepts. 
People seeing him (the father) par- 
simonious in the extreme, began to 
scrutinizehim behind his back, say- 
ing, “ There is an ancient proverb, 

* Hwuy-15, the spirit which is sup- 
posed to preside over fire. 

These are the European names for 
tbe/itenand fe. The former is one hun- 
dredth part of the leang, or ounce of 
Silver ; and the latter, one tenth of the 
former, W tee thousandth pan ot the 


which says, ‘ If a man is very eco- 
nomical he must have a prodigal 
son.’ He must inevitably have a 
successor who will turn things up- 
side down ; so that Tang’s disposi- 
tion to save will not descend.” Un- 
expectedly, however, the son imi- 
tated his father. From his earliest 
years he commenced a scholar, 
seeking preferment by all sorts of 
means ; and was a titular Sew-tsae.* 
In his eating and drinking, he did 
not seek for luxury ; in his clothes 
he wished not for a superabun- 
dance ; in his instruments of a- 
musement he did not aim at the 
best. It was only , on ( the subject 
of houses that he differed from his 
other desires. There indeed, he 
was not contented with economy. 
To look at the house in which he 
lived, it was like any rich man’s 
necessary. He was quite ashamed 
of it. He wanted to be building 
fine houses, but was afraid to begin, 
lest the means could not be obtain- 
ed. He had heard people say, that 
to buy an old house was better than 
to build a new one ; therefore, in 
a consultation with his father, he 
said, “ If we can buy a handsome 
house, which will be fit for us to 
live in, we may then look for a 
garden, and build a library in it, 
such as may suit our wish.” Yo- 
chuen, desiring much to become a 
Fung keun.f wished only to flatter 
his son, and, without being hwafe, 
deviated from his constant bprhion. 
He said, in answer, “ There is no 
necessity to be in a hurry ; in this 

* The lowest literary title. The next 
above it is kiujin ; and the next above 
that, tsin-sie. The three first of the 
ttinsze, at each examination, which is 
always conducted by the Emperor him- 
self, are called chang. ytten, tan-hwa, and 
pang-yen. 

f The fathers of persons possessing 
eminent rank are thus called. 
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street is a handsome house and gar- 
den. It is not yet completely built ; 
but the day of its being finished 
must inevitably be the day of its 
sale ; you and 1 will just wait 
awhile.” The son said, “ When 
people want to sell houses, they 
do not build : when they build 
houses, they do not intend to sell 
them. Where is the probability 
that, when they have finished build- 
ing, they intend to sell the house ?” 
Yo-chuen said, “ Pray where did 
you get that crotchet. ? The man 
who possesses ten thousand pieces 
of gold may build a house which 
costs him only one thousand. But 
if a man's possessions in houses and 
lands are half and half, he may be 
said to be a large tree without a 
root, which must inevitably be 
blown down when the w'ind comes. 
Then how much more may this man, 
who, without possessinganhundred 
acres in land, suddenly builds a 
house with a thousand rooms, be 
called a tree without a root ? He 
truly will not wait for the wind’s 
blowing, but will tumble down of 
himself! How can there be any 
question about it?” 

The son, hearing these words, 
said, that they were very true ; and, 
as before, accorded with his father. 
He went seeking only for land, and 
did not come to ask about houses. 
Hewishedthat the otherman would 
soon have finished building ; in or- 
der, that the present owner being 
gone, he might give the finisliing 
stroke instead of him. The rich 
man’s plans proved successful : the 
result justified his words. There 
are two lines of the “ She-king,” 
which ate applicable to the 
ease, — 

“ The nest one bird constructs with anx- 
ious 'oil, 

“ Ere long another seizes as her spoil.” 

Asiatic Journ, —No. 1. 
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He, who was building the house, 
was descended from Chunghwa. 
His surname was Yu, his name 
Haou, and hisepithet Soochin. He 
was one who delighted in reading 
books of poetry ; but did not seek 
to be an eminent scholar. From the 
indolence of his disposition, he had 
a great aversion to any office ; and 
tvas not cut out for being a Manda- 
rin. He therefore detached his 
thoughts from a great -name, and 
entirely gave himself up to odes 
and wine, and by these means could 
not but be reduced to beggary. 

During his whole life, he had 
scarcely any other delight than in 
arranging and building gardensand 
summer-houses. From the begin- 
ning of the year to the end, not a 
day passed without his advancing 
the work. The house which he was 
now building, he wished to be of 
the highest perfection, and not of 
the common prder ; he said, “ Let 
other men have their fine fields and 
their numerous acres : pleasures 
and riches were the concerns of 
others ; on him they had no in- 
fluence.” There were only three 
things in which he truly took an in- 
terest, and which he was determin- 
ed to have ofthebest quality. These 
three were, the bouse which he in- 
habited in the day, the bed in which 
he slept at night, and the coffin in 
which he was to be laid lip after 
death. Having these ideas in his 
breast*, he went onwith the worknf 
earthy and wood, labouring coiifi- 
nually at it, in an inciefatigiffle 
manner. ’ ” ~ , “ 

( To be coutinueit.J" 

* The Chinese,' like sanK.nttifr eastern 
anatomists, snppoetfTtlie'.'taU't u, he thc 
scat of ideas, rsi tii to ’■ 

f The Chiot^sifesnsds are builq, in a 
great brick- 

layer i9 called Re shvuy tscang^Ji an 
earth and water workman.” 

Vol. I. G 
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Hmnu Ahtjbicr. 

A late Bombay paper gives the 
fallowing, as an extract of a letter 
from an officer to his friend 

J was travelling, says the wri- 
ter, with a party of officers and a 
guard of Sepoys ; we stopped to 
vedire&h ourselves, aud, among the 
inhabitants of a village, who came 
out to view us as objects of curio- 
sity, one fallow was so unusually 
aqdacjeqs as to force himself into 
tip* tent where we were dining, 
Using strange gestures, and making 
an extravagant noise. Having in 
vain endeavoured to learn his mean- 
ing, we ordered him out ; he refu- 
sed to go, and we then ordered the 
palanquin-bearers in attendance to 
forGe him out. On his being thus 
removed to a short distance from 
our tent, we soon heard a confused 
noise and lamentation, and were 
informed that this fellow, who pre- 
tended to be a devotee, had swoon- 
ed away from the effect of pollu- 
tion, in being touched by our pa- 
lanquin-bearers, who were parrias. 

We rather laughed at this ac- 
count. Louder lamentations were 
heard, and word was brought that 
tha man was dead ; we went out, 
and found a great many people as- 
sembled round the body, lamenting 
and complaining loudly of the out- 
rage. It became necessary to order 
our Sepoys under arms, and the 
seryqqts t0 t> e on their guard. We 
sent fox the head man of the vil- 
lage, and the body was thoroughly 
examined by the natives, and pro- 
nounced to be dead. There cer- 
tainly appeared ao visible signs of 


life, but the trifling injury he could 
have received by the handling, to 
overcome merely his own resist- 
ance, and the absurdity of a man’s 
dying from the effect of fancied 
pollution, added to my experience 
of their powers of deception, per- 
fectly satisfied my mind that this 
fellow was an impostor. 

Desiring my brother officers to 
leaTe the business to my manage- 
ment, I acquainted the natives that 
I bad an infallible mean of know- 
ing whether the man was dead or 
not ; that, if there was the least 
spark of life remaining, since the 
body had received no injury, I 
could restore him, though the re- 
medy would be exceedingly severe. 
They wanted to remove him, but 
this I would not suffer, well know- 
ing they might make any report 
they pleased concerning his death, 
and create much trouble. 

I laid hold of his hand, and was 
some time before I could feel a 
pulse, which completely satisfied 
me ; but I kept my own counsel. 
Again tbe people pressed forward 
tumultuously, with an apparent de- 
sign to carry away the body by 
force ; but, oxdering tbe Sepoys 
to advance with fixed bayonets, I 
made them retire to a distance, 
suffering only the head man to re- 
main. In vain did I endeavour to 
persuade them that the man coun- 
terfeited, until, finding nothingefee 
would do, I assured them I pos- 
sessed powers they had no rnniimp 
tion of, and, without touobipgthe 
body again, I would conviace them 
of tbe man being n9 alive, by 
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ment, perfectly white, with stone 
gateways. It contains a great 
many rooms, painted in a grotesque 
manner, and many of the walls 
covered with pier glasses, The 
houses of the town are mean and 
low, but their foundations are rais- 
ed in such a manner, or rather 
the street is so sunk, that they 
seem lofty to passengers. The pa- 
lace consistsof two enclosed squares, 
one within the other ; and in the 
inner are the royal apartments, 
where the court is held, and au- 
diences given. 

White cement for the walls, and 
tiles for the roofs, are luxuries, 
it appears, reserved for the royal 
palaces in Candy alone. The fol- 
lowing account ofthe palace above- 
mentioned, is contained in an ex- 
tract of a letter, dated at Candy. 
Extract of a Letter dated Candy , 
14 th February 1815. 

His excellency crossed the river 
at Gonaruah yesterday, slept at the 
King’s Granary, near that place, 
and this day entered Candy : he 
occupies an octagon pavilion, in a 
palace not unworthy of a Malabar 
prince. 

My post is the haram, below 
which ifcomtnunicates by a private 
stair-case and trap-door, with the 
pavilion over head, which formerly 
was the king’s apartment, and a 
very beautiful one it is. — The pros- 
pect from it is an amphitheatre of 
hills, quite close, — a spacious tank, 
with a summer-house in the mid- 
dle, and two other royal residences 
on the opposite side, in one of 
which (and not this where we are), 
the king has lately resided. 

The palace is a structure of con- 
siderable magnificence, according 
to the native taste, that is massi- 
ness of wall, and extent of area. 
The interior is an endless labyrinth 


of apartments, great and small, ex- 
cessively filthy at present, and in 
many places in decay. Remains of 
splendour, however, are everywhere , 
to be found, in massy gilded brass 
ornaments, the manufacture and 
workmanship of some place where 
the arts are in a more flourishing 
condition than I apprehend they 
have ever been in Candy Here, 
however, 1 must give you Adikar 
Molligoode’s history of the place — 
he was gentleman-usher, showing 
the lions. The centre apartment, he 
says, is built on the very spotwhich 
an ancient king first pitched upon, 
and laid the' foundation stone, not 
only of the palace, but what is 
now Candy. He was, it seems, 
the king of some distant province 
(where the place, or when the time, 
I hope you will not inquire, nor 
exact any proofs of the story) and 
having in a hunting- match been 
led (as King James unto the l'ros- 
sacks) to this spot, he found a rat- 
tan-bush of several (1 think four) 
sprigs, one leaning towards the 
ferry of Cattoogastotte, ope to- 
ward Gonaruah, one toward Hey- 
welle, and one to some other quar- 
ter. The hounds pursued a hare 
into this bush, which was her pa- 
lace ; and when she got there, she 
shewed them it was also her castle, 
for she turned and made battle, and 
kept her open mouthed pursuers at 
bay, till the king came up, and 
from the singularity of the circum- 
stance, he chose this spot for his 
capital. Here ends the legend. I 
dare say there are many current 
that are equally flimsy, but few I 
apprehend can be more so. At all 
events, the successors of his Ma- 
jesty have lost the moral of the£ra- 
dition, and forgotten that the capi- 
tal of their kingdom was founded 
in memorial of a brave defence. 
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POETRY. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — You will mucli olilige many of 
the friends of Major-General Gillespie, by 
inserting in your Journal the following 
verses, composed and sung ex tempore 
in a favourite room which the General 
had erected at Bangalore, by a Lady who 
had lately v isi ted the beautiful but fatal 
valley of Boon . — It was sung to the old 
National Air. N. 

Ye hanks and braes of bonny Doon, 
How lute your scenes so peaceful smiled j 
How sweetly bloomed your mountain- 
rose.* 

In spotless white so soft and mild ! 

But now, ensanguined be thy flower, 

And fatal be thy banks, fair vale ! 

While sad, amid the blooming braes, 
Resounds the soldier’s mournful wail 1 
How lately burned our hero’s soul 
In Gloty’a fatal, bright career ! 

Ah, Doon, thy bosom now entombs 
The heart that never knew a fear ! 

Ye banks and braes of bloody Doon, 

Ah, woe the while, ye’re Rollo’s tomb ! 
But, with his sacred blood embrued. 

Your glens shall know immortal bloom ! 

MEDITATION AT WELTEVREDEN. 
The evening gun proclaims the close of 
day. 

The niglftly picqnets to their post retire, 
And steruly challenge all who pass their 
way. 

Or roam imlirenced till the morning's fire. 
But still, in yonder hut together met. 
Upon the fatness of the land to dine, 

A jovial baud their thirsty whistles wet. 
And drown each care in bowls of rosy wine. 
While the gay song and sounds of lively 
glee, [smile, 

At which ev’n Cynics are compelled to 
And social wit, from envious satire free, 
With harmless mirth the tedious hours 
l>eguile. 


* Tl»e valley is literally overrun with wild white 
rows. 


Till, hark ! the sentries walk their mid- 
night round. 

The waning moon a feeble lustre throws. 
And all is hushed, except the pleasing 
sound, [iu>hing flows. 

Where the deep stream through sluices 

The sleeping youth now calmly finds repose, 
Forgets the drill— that pleasant social place. 
Hears not musquitoes buzzing round hi* 
nose, 

Nor heeds their feeding on his chubbyface. 

Unconscious lie of passion’s mad career, 
And careless of ambition’s anxious roam, 
His memory, true to those he held most 
dear. 

In fancy leads him to the scenes of home. 

Delightful dreams— the best and only friend 
Of those who suffer from misfortune’* 
blow. 

Ye soothe the heart by misery o’erwhelm'd 
And form its greatest, fairest hope below ! 
But ah — no home, nor haunts of youthful 
days. 

Delight the wanderer on Java’s shore, 

He treads no longer o’er the brqoni clad 
braes, 

And tastes the happiness of home no more. 

No more the cold, reviving air of dawn. 
Renews with ruddy health his pallid face ; 
No more the loud and joy inspiring horn, 
Invites him to the pleasures of the chase. 

Nor can he now, at winter eve retire, i 
While rages loud the pelting storm abroad. 
To join the happy circle round the fire, 
That graced his first and best beloved 
abode. 

Yet, e’en in Java, we possess sortie jdj*. 
Unknown tc those who dwell m 
climes. 

And amid scenes where ey err pleasure 

Can find a listless idle hour for rnfmes. 

er.ii 

Placed above want, wp spurn the anxious 
care, ( [soul ; 

That checks the generous feelings of the 
And, scorning pdf, #e wander free as air; 
Devoted to tbeoex and to the bowl. 
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To us no matter how the coffee sells. 

If Grey or fVeUesley hold the helm of 
state ; 

We canvas only for the smiles of belles, 
And scorn alike contention and debate. 
Away, then, melancholy thoughts, away, 
Your threat’nh g prospects but as bug- 
beat s prove ; 

I will be chearful as the summer’s day, 

To meet the smiles of friendship aud of 
love. A. C. 

A MALAY PASTORAL. 

The eye* of day his burning orb de- 
clines, [shines. 

And veil’d in clouds in milder splendour 
Perennial odours load the passing gale, 
Andbalmysweets from every shrub exhale. 
The tall Pinang f her crowded head dis- 
plays, [gaze ; 

While ripening clusters mock my idle 
Queen of the palmy race, Knlapi J see, 
Extend her branched arms and court the 
breeze. 

From yonder Durean what sweet perfume 
Exhales around, what flowers unnumber- 
ed bloom 1 

Broad is the eye — the Senna-tree unfolds 
Her beauteous arms, and blossoms i nto gold . 
Arise, my fair, beneath yon Mangusteen! 
Blest with perpetual verdure, ever green, 
Inhale the coffee’s aromatic fume. 

And view of nature the perennial bloom. 
There will we sit, and mark, devoid of 
care, 

What insect myriads people all the air; 
Mark where you sun his western course 
declines, [vines. 

And paints with golden tints the pepper- 
While safe from danger, here, we need 
not fear 

A tyrant’s rage, or robber’s cruel spear ; 
His veuomed cree3e no midnight murderer 
draws. 

Safe in the bosom of the British laws. 

No more the pointed spear usurps the 
plain, 

Nor waving creeses cast a horrid gleam ; 
The thunder of the war is heard no more, 
Addsmilingpeace descends on Java’s shore. 
Rebellion drooping, dies before her wand, 
Andbouuleous Ceres decks the happy land. 
HaH tt> Britannia’s race, the first of men. 
Arts, arms, and science flourish in their 
train; 

■The Meley expression for the sun. 
t The betel-tree. % The cocoa-nut. 


Malayan tongues shall long repeat their 
name, 

Malayan songs perpetuate their fame. 

So, when yon northern star extends sub- 
lime, 

His pallid beam on Europe’s chilly clime ; 
In northern isles, to beauty’s beam un- 
known, 

When rigid nature hardens into stone; 
Then, where ’tis said the stream forgets 
to flow, [blow ; 

Nor verdure decks the plain, nor flow rets 
Far happier we enjoy the smiling day, 
And charm with cheering drug * life’s 
cares away. 

But sec, in sable dress athwart the sky. 
Yon rising cloud foretells a tempest nigh ; 
Bright is the flash from heaven, 3 sem- 
blance fair. 

To drive away the demon of the air ; 

The moon half-seen displays her paler fire. 
And evening shades compel us to retire. 

G. P. 

* Opiurti. 

DULNESS IN INDIA. 

(From Calcutta , a Poem, f) 

A. Some, fixed to business, scarce a res- 
pite catch [patch ; 

From laboured periods of the long dis- 
But those unfettered by official chains 
Might find an endless feast for curious 
brains ; [search 

And though not equal to such deep re* 
As should leave studious Colefcrootee J in 
the lurch, 


t Calcutta i 5 said to be the production of Cap- 
tain Majendie, son of the estimaole Bishop of 
Bangor, and late Aid-de-camp to the Comman- 
der of the Forces in Bengal. This poem w*« 
printed in London a short time since j but its 
circulation has been chiefly confined to Calcutta, 
where its desc ripi ions and allusions more foicibly 
strike its readers. It i?, however, distinguished 
by ease and sprigbtbness of manner, local infor- 
mation, and a habit of observing, such as en- 
tirely removes the author out of the class of 
dullard*, *o well described m the extract above, 
and evinces the justice of his assertion, in an 
early part of the poem, that “ we hate poets 
in the East though we persuade ourselves that 
the retnaimbr of the couplet will not be applicable 
to Captain Majendie : — 

Poets we have, or amateurs at least, 

Who sii g unheard, and wither in the East. 

Ed. 

t A gentleman feighlv distil iguishe# for hfar 
learned and indefatigable investigation of that 
most obscure subject, Hindoo Mythdlog^^lfnd 
author of a valuable work on the huftMfWCbry of 
Bengal. Mr. Colebrooke’s talents mad integrity 
have placed him in the honourable and import*** 
situation of Mcmbei of the Supreme Council. 
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Might humbly rove, instructed and 
amused, [rus^d — 

*Midst customs traced, and character pe- 
Mark how utipierced fiotn age to age exist 
The darksome veils of superstition’s mist. 
The pious gloom that skreens from truth’s 
fair ray 

Millions that grope in error’s miry way. 
B. How few have wit or patience to ex- 
plore [many more ; 

Depths so profound 1 A. There might be 
And thought, thus turned, might usefully 
engage 

A grain of prudence in conversion’s rage, 
Mock the vain hope that reason will pre- 
vail 

With rapid magic o’er th’ established tale, 
Nor yield assent to miracles performed 
By tongues and brains with inspiration 
warmed ; 

On prodigies enthusiasts may descant — 
Let sense and time be substitutes for rant 1 
B. Some worthy men, estranged from 
serious thought, [brought : 

Scarce carry home the knowledge that they 
As he, who, urged to exercise his pen 
On Easter-lore, on manners and on men. 
Illumed his sire with many a precious hint, 
And stole from Guthrie* what we read in 
print. [leud 

A. ’T is no small treat to see a ciicle 
Its ears aud credence to a prating friend. 
Oh each long tale with mute attention 
hang, [harangue — 

Blind thro’ the wanderings of the wise 
When he from whom th’ untravclled party 
Ideas so just of Asiatic scenes, [gleans 
Has seen, perhaps, how wondrous in his 
range ! [change, 

At midway house his smoking cattle 
When posting up to peep at Barrackporef , 
Just sixteen miles of Asia, and no more ! 
Here too, (and what’s more likely?) 
damp and dark 

December’s fogs m »y settle o’er the park. 
Shut the dull piospect, and obtusely hide 
The spire f that rises o’er the muddy tide. 


* A young man, on his arrival at Madras, has 
the credit for this very diffident act. If he could 
not instruct, he was at least cautious not to mis. 
lead. 

t A station for a brigade of native troops, and 
the a eat of the Governor-General’s country resi- 
dence. The park, as interesting as good taste 
could make it in so &»t and unvaried a country, is 
embellished some ftpe and curious trees, and 
well situated on the bank, of the Hoogley. 

t The church of Serampore, once a Danish 
aettlemem, stands upon the opposite bank, and 


The morrow's light Q£ crQwded c<?ur»e 
may gleam, [theme j” 

Bets ‘‘all the go," and racers “ah the 
Our traveller too th« sporting group «Mty 
join. 

Urged by impatience of superfluous coin. 
Discuss the merits of a favourite stud. 
And warmly tnlk of " figure, bone, aud 
hlood 

His evening hour at theatre* may paae. 
Well pleas’d to grin at comedy or farce. 
Aud taste the sarcasm keen a prologut 
drops 

At tickets sold to amateursf in shops. 
More need he see ? Enough of India's 
land ! 

His tour is o’er— his intellects expand J 
With deep remark well qualified, o£course. 
To spiu the tangles of a (earn’d discourse. 
Through Asia’s motley tribes to ramblff 
fast, [cast ; 

Their customs varying with the varying 
All will admit no day is idly spent, 

That makes him master of a continent : 
And those who owe to such a source their 
views 

Of Eastern life, of Moslems, and Hindoo!, 
May cry iu raptur’d ign’rance, “ Far he 
strayed, [veyed V* 

Their manners noted, and their states sjir- 
More favoured he ! whose pilgrimage we 
track [fackj ; 

From western Sutledge to remote Cut- 
Who, blind to all that rationally spurs 
To taste the sweets that travelling confers, 
Stage after stage, through jungle or o’er 
plain, [mane. 

His eyes fixed constant on his horse’s 
To new ideas all access denies, 

Or sees new customs only to despise : 
Alike to him all places and all men. 

He marches, eats, and sleeps— and off 
again : 


may be seen to particular advantage, from a bench 
in the park, upon which it opens through a to*# 
vista. 

• Theatricals have long be<n the rage of fty-* r 
rackpore } and some very spirited and cofiCtt 
performers belonging to corps stationed ftwr, 
have at various times attracted Ml hdKhkri 
irom Calcutta, to a small but tastefully decorated 
theatre. 

t Mr. T. will excuse tbi*&U*»i9»>to hi» excel* 
lent prologue to the play of th# Minor, perktfmpd 
December. 1809 , 

t A province bounded by the Bay x>f Betigal, 
and the most southern district under the presi- 
dency of Calcutta, 
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Four days encamped where Delhi’s * ruins 
crave 

A pitying sigh to splendour in its grave. 
Within the walls he never cares to trace 
The faded brilliancy of Timur’s race; 
Nor, if he treads the Musjud's f marbled 
floor, [door ; 

Marks the grand archway o’er the brazen 
Still less can feel, of Indian cities sick, 

A taste for mouldering piles of broken 
brick. 

Of Agra’sTarze what matters it to know > 
“ They say ’t is noble, and it may be so ; 
But give me, gods ! to catch in spacious 
tent, [scent — 

Myhookah’s breath, and chillum’s grateful 
And, valuing stations more for meats than 
stones. 

Prefer good feeds to any royal bones 1” 


INDIAN SERVANTS. 

(From the same.) 

A. You rise, no doubt, in irritable plight. 
And suffering servants pay for every bite : 
Theirs is the luck in dumb surprise to list 
Your broken jargon, J and to feel your fist; 
Cuffed heie, kicked there, the pond’ring 
blockhead reels, [heels. 

And scarcely knows his headpiece from bis 
M. What, when all dressing order they 
invert. 

First handing you a waistcoat, then ashirt, 
In the same hose your legs and arms would 
shove, 

And scarcely know a stocking from a glove: 
When steeped in bang, § till wonderfully 
bright. 

Their nits three sable loggerheads unite, 

* The environs of this cekbr.ited city suggest 
the most humiliating reflections on the frailty of 
all human grandeur. The interior, like aU other 
Indian cities, contains a striking medley of mag- 
nificence and wretchedness. If the latter predo- 
minates, there is >till much to attract and gratify 
curiosity. Old Bernier, in 1663, wrote, “ C’est 4 
raison de cei nnstrables maisons de terre et de 
paille, que je ne conaidere prtsque Delhi, que 
comme plusieurs villages joints ensemble.” See 
page 18. 

f The grand mosque, which is the great orna* 
mdnt of the city. 

$,Ob the first establishment of a young man in 
India, some allowances ought to be made for the 
unfortunate dom* sties, whose ill fate it is to be 
taseiwitba greater portion of stupidity than ac- 
tually oppresses them. When the master is unin- 
telligible, are the servants likely to be unperplexed > 
$ The effects of bang, a preparation frum the 


Matured in dullness by experience long, 
And perfect in the knack of doing wrong. 
What man with temper cast in happiest 
mould 

But eives his tongue free liberty to scold ? 

A. Yet spare the hand ; nor let impatience 

break [take. 

With rage or sourness o’er each slight mis- 
Lest, much indulged, as peevishness takes 
root, [man brute. 

Frowns, oaths, and blows bespeak the hu- 
A cruel coward, venting passion’s fit. 

On trembling servants, patient to submit. 
And shunned by those whose better na- 
ture * fears 

Days of harsh servitude, and long arrears, 

B. Oh for an English John, a country 

dunce, [once. 

Whose busy hands do twenty things at 
Who feels no sad compunction of remorse 
To wait at table, or to clean a horse ; 

Who pleads no cast, a frivolous excuse. 
Nor thinks the worst of ills — to be of use]! 
Yet sweet, ah sweet, ou sofa's length to 
loll, 

While zeal officious treats you as a doll 1 
A. In Lethe’s stream how deeply has he 
sought 

A long oblivion of all English thought, 
Who lores the swarms that round the 
toilet press, [ness ; 

And paw the torpid limbs of helpless- 
Be his the lot accursed in glass to view 
The sallow glories of a bilious hue ; 

In his wan cheek no healthy redness glow, 
But well scratched bumps attest the night- 
ly foe ! 

Him did a land, a happy land produce. 
Where, Gothic notion ! limbs are thought 
of use; 

Where the same hand unaided and alone, 
(So much the body boasts a manly tone,) 
Strange to assert, can properly arrange 
The parts component of a daily change \ 

leaf of a species of wild hemp, are—'* to confound 
the understanding, set the imagination loose, and 
induce a kind of folly and forgetfulness.” With 
this common stimulant, the nanve ssrvants arc 
too apt to fortify themselves against the cares and 
calamities of servitude. 

* Servants of real .utility and intelligence will 
seldom be found in the establishment of a harsh, 
capricious, and tyrannical master. The scum and 
refuse of India will endure much for a livelihood } 
but as a native of any respectability expects to be 
treated as a human being, he naturally shuns a 
service of violence and cruelty. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


An Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubul, and its Dependencies in 
Persia, Tartarp, nnd Ind i a ; com- 
prising a View of the Afghaun 
Nation^ and a History of the 
Dooraunee Monarchy. By the 
Hon.' Mountstnart Elphinstone, 
of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
pany’s Service, Resident at the 
CourtofPoona,andlate Envoy to 
the King of Caubul. Royal 4to. 
pp. 675. Price d3. 3s. Long- 
man and Co. London, 1815. 

If there ever was a period of 
British Indian history the features 
of which could justify the reproach 
of the orator, that posterity would 
be able to discern no traces of our 
dominion in Asia, other than would 
hare been left by the tiger and oran- 
otaiigV that period has, at least, 
found its termination ; a govern- 
ment, orderly, mild, conciliatory, 
and even paternal, is extended over 
the millions of subjects who have 
failem under our sway ; splendid 
monuments of our arts have been 
raised in the cities of which we 
have become the masters : institu- 
tions of learning have been found- 
ed, and have prospered in settle- 
ments which pretend to no higher 
purposes than those of commerce, 
and amidst the distractions of poli- 
tics, the bustle of arms, and the 
fatigues of judicial duties ; and, 
the intellectual labours which have 
shown themselves scattered with 
no sparing hand, among the civil 
and military servants of the Com- 
pany, have rendered our sove- 
reignty and our traffic on the banks 


* Edmund Burke. 
Asiatic Journ No. I. 


of the Indus and the Ganges, occa- 
sions of the most splendid ad- 
ditions to European knowledge. In 
this place it would be tedious to 
recall, in support of the last obser- 
vation, the titles of the many and 
able works with which the writers 
alluded to have enriched the circle 
of literature, and among which the 
volume before us commands no 
middling place. But it is impos- 
sible to sit down in the commence- 
ment of a review of English pub- 
lications relating to Asia, without 
recollecting the distinguished rank 
to which, among the productions of 
our press, this class of books has 
long since attained; without advert- 
ing, in mental excursion, to the list 
of those, which, even within a 
recent portion of time, have ap- 
peared ; and without exultingly an- 
ticipating, from the names of those, 
who, by their past labours have 
given promise of their future, and 
who still live to do honour to them- 
selves and their country, a succes- 
sion of articles to embellish and 
enrich this department of the 
Asiatic Journal. 

The kingdom of Cabul, of which 
Mr. Elphinstone’s work professes 
to contain an account, is — in the 
understanding of the author, apij 
probably in the colloquial language 
of British India, that country wh*ch 
has hitherto been described in out 
books as the empire of the Ajgl&Ss, 
and of which empire thepmnrince 
or vice-royalty of CabUT is, in 
reality an integral but diminutive 
portion. The attention which, we 
shall pay to this- work will, suffi- 
ciently evince the value we set on 
it, and our extracts will more than 

Vox,. I. H 
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justify the respect with which it will 
thus be seen to inspire us ; but, to 
avoid that confusion which attends 
an unsettled use and reception of 
words and names, (a confusion 
"Which it is a writer’s first interest 
to avoid, and a critic’s first duty to 
detect, reprove, and remove), we 
do not hesitate to begin our mi- 
nuter observations by finding fault 
with the very title page, and by 
endeavouring to assist the reader, 
by aid of explanations, more con- 
veniently to connect the informa- 
tion he is to derive from the pen of 
Mr, E. with that which he has 
previously obtained from earlier 
authors. We have in view particu- 
larly, the substitution, as we con- 
sider it, of the words “ Kingdom 
of Caubul and its Dependencies,” 
for the “ Empire! of the Afghans,” 
or for “Afghanistan and its Depen- 
dencies * and the words “ Doo- 
raunee Monarchy,” for the older 
and not less accurate denomina- 
tion of “ Abdalli.” We add, at the 
same time, that we shall not, in 
the course of our remarks, follow 
the new orthography of Mr. E. ; 
a subject this, however, on which, 
while we reserve to ourselves the 
privilege of saying a few words 
before we close our account of his 
book, it is but just to cite, in this 
place, the candid acknowledgments 
which the author has not omitted 
to make : — 

I have a few words to say on the spell- 
ing of the proper names. It is always 
difficult to tepre-ent Asiatic words in our 
characters, and this is increased in the 
present instance by the want of a uni- 
form system. Lieutenant Macartney had 
adopted Dr. Gilchrist’s orthography, 
which is perhaps the best extant for the 

* Peshawtr, the Royal city at which Mr. E. 
found the king, is actuated in Afghanistan itself, 
or Afghanistan Proper, said to be called by the 
natives Pokhtunkha. 
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accurate expression of Asiatic sounds, 
and which is also by far the most gene- 
rally current in India; but as it is little 
known in Europe, I have given a table 
of the powers it assigns to the letters ; 
which will enable the reader to pro- 
nounce all the words whei e it is made 
use of*. I myself used no particular al- 
phabet, but endeavoured to express all 
words in our letters without altering the 
sounds which they usually have in En- 
glish. This plan, however, has led to 
some inconvenience, for, as 1 was guided 
entirely by my ear, aud as the same 
sounds can be expressed by different let- 
ters, there was nothing to fix the scheme 
I had adopted in my memory; and, in 
consequence, when a word recurred after 
a long interval, 1 frequently changed the 
spelling without designing it. This evil 
was increased by the many interruptions 
I was exposed to, which at different times 
obliged me to suspend my proceedings 
for many months together; and my at- 
tempts to reconcile the inconsistencies 
thus produced, have rather increased 
than removed the confusion. The most 
material words, however, are pretty uni- 
formly' spelled, and I hope no great em- 
barrassment will arise from the irregu- 
larity of the others. 

Taking, then, the phrase of the 
“ Kingdom of Caubul” as equi- 
valent, in the understanding of 
Mr. E. to that of the “ Kingdom” 
or “ Empire of the Afghans” (and, 
if our preference of the latter phrase 
required support, we have only to 
turn over the title page of Mr. E. 
and observe, that in the titles given 
to four out of the five books into 

* Dr. Gilchrist has given the following table 
for the vowels, each of which is mva nobly to be 
pronounced as it is in the English words written 
over it ; — 

Ball Sun There Beer Bill Poll Poor Our Dry 
A U E Ee I O Oo Ou Y 
The consonants are, I believe, pronounced as m 
English, except C and G, which are always hard. 

The signs Gh and Kh are added, and represent 
the first, the sound, of the Persian Ghine, which 
is nearly the same as a Northumberland man 
would give to R ; and the second represents the 
Persian Khe, and has a resemblance to the Scot- 
tish and Irish ch in loch, a lake. It isfohe 
observed, that when a consonant is repeated it is 
to be pronounced double. Thus dd is not to be 
pronounced singly as in paddock, but doubly as 
in mad-dog. 
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which his work is divided, as well 
as those of an infinity of chapters 
contained in them, the name of 
“ Caubul” scarcely occurs, while 
every thing is made to belong to the 
“ Afghauns,” “ Afghaunistaun,” 
and the “ Afghaun nation,”) we 
may quote as preliminary informa- 
tion for the reader, Mr. E.’s ac- 
count of the situation and boun- 
daries of the country of which we 
are to speak, described in the work 
itself, (though the terms are imme- 
diately changed in the text,) as the 
u situation and boundaries of Afg- 
haunistaun.” Previous writers have 


in longitude 62°, to the eastern boundary 
of Cashmeer, in longitude 77 0 east, and 
from the mouth of the Indus, in latitude 
24°, to the Oxus, in latitude 37 9 north. 

The whole space included between 
those lines of latitude and longitude, does 
not belong to the King of Caubul, and it 
will hereafter appear, that of those which 
may be considered as annexed to his 
ciown, many owe him but a nominal obe- 
dience. 

This kingdom is bounded on the east 
by Hindostan, in which it however com- 
prehends Cashmeer, and the countries on 
the left bank of the Indus. On the south 
it may be coarsely said to have the Per- 
sian gulph; and on the west, a desart 
extends along the whole of the frontiers. 
Its northern frontier is formed by the 


told us, that Afghanistan may be 
reckoned from N. to S. at three 
hundred and fifty miles in length ; 
and, from E. to W. counting west- 
ward from the Indus, at three hun- 
dred miles in average breadth : — 

It is difficult to fix the limits of the 
kingdom of Caubul. The countries under 
the sovereignty of the King of Caubul 
once extended sixteen degrees in loogi- 
tude, from Sirhiud, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from Delly, to Meshhed, 
about an equal distance from the Caspian 
sea. In breadtli they reached from the Oxus 
to the Persian gulph, a space including 
thirteen degrees of latitude, or nine hun- 
dred and ten miles. 

But this greatempire has, oflate. suffered 
a considerable diminution, and the dis- 
tracted state of the government prevents 
the King’s exercising authority even over 
several of the countries which are still 
included in his dominions. In this un- 
certainty I shall adopt the test made use 
of by the Asiatics theimelves, and shall 
consider the King’s sovereignty aj ex- 
tending overall the countries in which the 
Khootba* is read, and the money coined 
in his name. 

In this view the present kingdom of 
Caubul extends from the west of Heraut 

* The Khootba is a part of the Mahommedan 
service, in which the king of the country is pray- 


mountaius of the eastern Caucasus, which 
are, however included within the western 
part of the boundary there formed by the 
Oxus. 

According to the nomenclature of our 
latest maps*, it comprehends Afghau- 
nistaun and Segistan, with part of Kho- 
rasan and of Makran ; Balk, with To- 
karestauu and Kilen; Kuttore, Caubul, 
Candahar, Sindy, and Cashmeer ; ' to- 
gether with a portion of Lahore, and the 
greater part of Moult an. 

Further on 

I am now enabled to describe the com- 
plicated limits of the countjyof the Af- 
ghauns. On the north it has Hindoo 
Coosh, and the Paropamisan range. The 
Indus is its boundaiy on the east, as long 
as that river continues near the hills ; 
that is, as far as lat. 32° 20'. The plain 
on the right bank of the Indus, south of 
lat. 32° 20', is inhabited by Belnches; 
but the chain of Solimauii, with its sub 
ordinate range*', and the country imme- 
diately at their ba c e, belongs to the 
Afghauus. The hills, which have been 
mentioned, as bounding Seeweestaun on 
the north, form the southern limits of 
the country of the A tghauns. The Af- 
ghaun country immediately to the north 
of these mountains, does not at first ex- 
tend so far west as to reach the Table land 
of Kelaut ; but it afterwards shoots past 
it on the north, and reaches to the desart, 
which is its north-western boundary. It is 


ed for. Inserting a prince’s name in the Khootba, 
and inscribing it on the curren*<oin, are reckon- 
ed in the East the most certain acknowledgment 
of sovereign^ . ^ 


difficult to render this irregular boundary 

.* * Arrowr ml ih’* Asia, 1801. 
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intelligible ; but, it is still more so to give 
in a general description, a notion of the 
countries which it comprehends. They 
are so various in their level, climate, soil, 
and productions, that 1 shall not attempt 
at present to distinguish them ; but shall 
only remark, that the whole of Afghau- 
nistaun, west of the range of Solimaun, 
is a table land, lying higher than most 
of the neighbouring countries. Hindoo 
Coosh, which is its northern bulwark, 
looks down on the low lands of Bulkh. 
On the east, it is equally elevated above 
the still lower plain of the Indus. On 
the south, it overlooks Seeweestaun ; 
and the deep valley of Bolaun, on the 
south-west, runs between it and Belo- 
chistaun. On the west, indeed, it slopes 
gradually down to the desart; and, on 
the north-west, it loses its appearance of 
elevation before the Paropamisan moun- 
tains. The table laud of Kelaut, ought 
perhaps to be considered as a continuation 
of that I have just described ; but, the 
low country, extending to the desart, and 
the valley of Belaun, so nearly divide 
them, that it will be convenient to treat 
them as separate. The Afghauns have 
no general name for their country ; but, 
that of Afghaunistaun, which was pro- 
bably first employed in Persia, is frequent- 
ly used in books, and is not unknown to 
the inhabitants of the country to which 
it applies. I shall, therefore, use it in 
future to express the country, of which I 
have just described the limits. As much 
of the Afghaun country as lies to the 
west of the parallel of Mookloor, in lon- 
gitude 68° 30' is included in the cele- 
brated and extensive province of Kho- 
rassaun. The remaining part of Kho- 
rassaun, (the boundaries of which may 
be loosely fixed by the Oxus, and the 
desart through which that river runs; 
the Salt Desart and the Caspian Sea), be- 
longs to Persia. Kermaun is said to have 
been once included in Khonssauu, as 
Seeweestaun frequently is still. 

To the above is to be added an 
estimate of the population : — 

The whole population of the kingdom 
cannot be under lourteen miilions. This 
was the number fixed by one of the gen- 
tlemen of the mission, on a calculation 
of the extent and romparative population 
of the different provinces. All extensive 


desarts were included ; no greater rate of 
population than one hundred to the 
square mile, was allowed to any large 
tract except Cashmeer, and sometimes 
(as in the whole country of the Hazaurehs) 
only eight souls were allowed to the 
square mile. 

The different nations who inhabit the 
kingdom of Caubul were supposed to con- 
tiibute to the population in the following 


proportions: — 

Afghauns 4,300,000 

Beloches* 1,000,000 

Tartars of all descriptions*.. 1,200,000 
Persians (including Taujiks) . . 1,500,000 
Indians , Cushmeeis, Juts, &c.) 5,700,000 
Miscellaneous tt ibes 300,000 


It was to the sovereign of this 
empire that Mr. E. was sent on 
that public mission which has given 
existence to the volume under re- 
view. The occasion and composi- 
tion of the embassy, the names of 
the officers who accompanied it, 
the date ofitsdeparture from Delhi, 
and the limits and agricultural as- 
pect of the British possessions west- 
ward of that city, are all concisely 
stated in the extract which follows, 
and which comprehends the initial 
paragraphs of Mr. E’s “ Introduc- 
tion,” or narrative of the journey 
performed ; an interesting though 
brief division of the work, through 
which we shall next follow the suc- 
cessive steps of the party 

Id the year 1808, when from the em- 
bas.-y of General Gardaune to Persia, and 
other circumstances, it appeared as if the 
French intended to carry the war into 
Asia, it was thought expedient by the 
British Government in India to send a 
mission to the KiDg of Caubnl, and 1 was 
ordered on that duty. As the court of 
Caubul was known to be haughty, aud 
supposed to entertain a mean opinion of 
tlie European nations, it was determined 
that the mission should be in a style of 
great magnificence; and suitable prepara- 
tions were made at Delly for its equip- 
ment. An excellent selection was made 

* 1 conceive the Beloche, end Tartars to by 
much under-rated iu this table. 
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of officers to accompany it ; and the fol- 
lowing was the establishment of the 
embassy. 

Secretary, Mr. Richard Strachev. 

rOi the Hon.East 
Assistants, Mr. Fraser 1 i n< ji a Cornpa- 
aud Mr. Rt. 1 ny > s civii Ser - 
Alexander I f lce 

Surgeon, Mr. Macwhirter, Bengal Esta- 
blishment. 

Commanding the Escort. 

Captain Pitmain, 2d Battalion, 6th Regi- 
ment, Bengal Native Infantry. 


the wind like drifted snow. There were 
roads through them, made solid by the 
treading of animals; but off the road, 
our horses sunk into tbe sand above the 
knee. 

We set off from Canound on tbe 21st 
of October, and in the course of the 
march we quitted the dependencies of 
our own Government, and entered tbe 
district of Shekhawuttee (so called from 
a predatory tribe of Raujpoots who inha- 
bit it), the country becoming more and 
more desart as we advanced. On the 


Surveyors. 

Lieut. Macartney, 5th Reg. Bengal Native 
Infantry (commanding the cavalry of 
the escort), and 

Lieut. Tickell, Bengal Engineers. 

Officers attacked to the Escort. 

Capt. Raper, 1st Bat. 10th Regiment. 
Lieut. Harris, Artillery. 

Lieut. Cunningham, 2d Bat. 27th Reg. 
Lieut. Ross, 2d Bat. 6th Regiment. 

Lieut. Irvine, 1st Bat. 11th Regiment. 
Lieut. Fitzgerald, 6th Reg. Nat. Cavalry. 
Lieut. Jacob, 2d Bat. 23d Regiment. 

The escort was composed of a troop 
from the 5th Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
and a detail from the 6th (making one 
hundred men), two hundred infantry, and 
one hundred irregular cavalry. 

All things being prepared, the embassy 
left Delly on the 13th of October, 1808. 
From that city to Canound, a distance of 
about one hundred miles, is through the 
British dominions, and need not be de- 
scribed. It is sufficient to say, that the 
country is sandy, though not ill cultivated. 

“ On approaching Canound,” 
says Mr. E, “ we had the first 
specimen of the desart,” (the In- 
dian Desart of the maps) ; and it 
will be seen, that the ambassador 
obtained, almost as soon, a to- 
lerably striking specimen of its in- 
habitants : — 

On approaching Canound we had the 
first specimen of the desart, to which we 
were looking forward with anxious cu- 
riosity. Three miles before reaching that 
place, we came to sand hills, which at 
first were covered with bushes, but after- 
wards were naked piles of loose sand, 
rising one after another like the waves of 
the sea, and marked on the surface by 


22d, we reached Singauna, a handsome 
town, built of stone, on the skirts of a 
hill of purplish rock, about six hundred 
feet high. 1 was here met by Rajah 
Ubhee Sing, the principal chief of the 
Shekhawnt tribe. He was a little man 
with large eyes, inflamed by the use of 
opium : he wore his beard turned up on 
each side towards his ears, which gave 
him a wild and fierce appearance ; his 
dress was plain ; and Ins speech and 
manners, like those of all his country- 
men, rude and unpolished. He was, 
however, very civil, and made many pro- 
fessions of respect and attachment to the 
British. 1 saw him several times, and 
he was always drunk, either with opium 
or brandy. Tin's was indeed, the case 
with all the Shekhawuttee Sirdars, who 
are seldom in a condition to appear till 
the effect of their last debauch is removed 
by a new dose ; consequently it is only 
in the interval between sobriety and ab- 
solute stupefaction that they aie fit for 
business. Two matches from Singauna 
brought us to Jhoonjhoona, a handsome 
town, with some trees and gardens, 
which look well in such a desart. Each 
of the chiefs, who are five in number, 
has a castle here ; and heie they assem- 
ble when the public affairs require a 
council. At this place I saw the remain- 
ing four Shekhawut chiefs; they were 
plain men. One of them, Sltaum Sing, 
was remarkably mild and well behaved ; 
but some of the others bore strong marks 
of the effects of opium in their, eye?, and 
countenance. They were all cousins, and 
seemed to live in great harmony ; but 
scarcely had I crossed the desart, when I 
heard that Shaum Sing had murdered the 
three others ai a feast,' stabbing the first 
of them with biswwo baud. 

In perusing the “ Introduction,” 
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which is every where written with 
neatness and perspicuity, extend- 
ing only to the length of eighty- 
two pages, and in which, on the 
one hand, (always excepting the 
spelling of the proper names) we 
have found nothing to offend us, 
while, on the other, almost every 
paragraph has struck us as filled 
with interesting particulars, we 
had marked down, for extracts, 
passages so very numerous and ex- 
tended, that upon revision, we find 
ourselves obliged to cancel our 
notes, and almost to be contented 
with appealing exclusively to this 
account of them, in testimony of 
the satisfaction which we have re- 
ceived in executing this part of our 
task, and in support of our pro- 
mise of similar gratification to 
those who shall follow us. In the 
mean time we shall proceed to 
trace the progress of the journey, 
indulging ourselves, as we ad- 
vance, with producing a few of 
the many passages to which we 
have referred. The landscape and 
general aspect of the desart, a cu- 
rious account of its wells, and the 
condition of some of its princes, 
are given in what folllows : — 

A few miles beyond the Shekhawuttee 
border, we entered the territories of the 
Raja of Bikaneer. This Raja is perhaps 
the least important of the five princes of 
Raujpootauna. Those of Jypoor and 
Joudpoor, are at the head of considera- 
ble states ; the reduced power of the 
Raja of Ondepoor is kept from insignifi- 
cance by his high rank and the respect 
which is paid him ; but the territories of 
the Rajas of Jesselmeer and Bikaneer, 
are merely the most habitable parts of the 
desart, and, consequently, hare little to 
boast in population or resources. The 
Raja of Bikaneer’s revenue only amounts 
to j£50,000, but, as his troops are paid 
by assignments of land, he was able to 
keep up 2, 000 horse, 8,000 foot, and thirty- 
five pieces of field artillery, even after the 


defeat he had suffered previous to my ar- 
rival at his capital. The style of his court 
also, was very far from indicating the po- 
verty of his government. His frontier 
place towards the Shekliawuttee, and 
consequently the first part of his territo- 
ries which we approached, was Chooroo, 
which may be reckoned the second town 
in his dominions. It is near a mile and 
a half round, without counting its largo 
but mean suburbs ; and, though situated 
among naked sand hills, it lias a very 
handsome appearance. The houses are 
all terraced, and both they and the « tills 
o ( the town ate built of a kind of lime- 
stone, of so pure a white, that it gives 
an air of great neatness to every thing 
composed of it. It is, however, soft, and 
crumbles into a white powder, mixed 
here and there wlth shells. It is found in 
large beds in many parts of the desart. 
The chief of Chooroo is a dependant ra- 
ther titan a subject of the Raja of Bika- 
neer. 

The Sliekhawuttee country seems to 
lose its title to be included in the desart, 
when compared with the two hundred and 
eighty miles between its western frontier 
and Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, only 
the last hundred miles is absolutely des- 
titute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation. 
Our journey from the Shekhawut fron- 
tier to Pooggul, a distance of one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, was over hills and 
valleys of loose and heavy sand. The 
hills were exactly like those which are 
sometimes formed by the wind on the 
sea shore, but far exceeding them in 
their height, which was from twenty to 
one hundred feet. They are said to shift 
their positions, and to alter their shapes 
according as tiiey are affected by the 
wind; and in summer, the passage of 
many parts of the desart is said to be ren- 
dered dangerous by the clouds of moving 
sand ; but when I saw the hills (in win- 
ter), they seemed to have a great degree 
of permanence, for they bore a sort of 
grass, besides Phoke, and the thorny 
bushes of the Baubool, and the hair, or 
Jubejube, which altogether gave them an 
appearance that sometimes amounted to 
verdure. Among the most dismal bills 
of sand, one occasionally meets with a 
village, if such a name can be given to a 
few round huts of straw, with low walls 
end conical roofs, like little stocks of 
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corn. These are surrounded by hedges 


of thorny branches stuck in the sand, 
which, as well as the houses, are so dry, 
that if they happened to catch fire, the 
village would be reduced to ashes in five 
minutes. These miserable abodes are 
surrounded by a few fields,, which depend 
for water on the rains and dews, and 
which bear thin crops of the poorest kind 
of pulse, and of Bajra, or Holcus Spica- 
tus, and this last, though it flourishes in 
the most sterile countries, grows here 
with difficulty, each stalk several feet from 
its neighbour. The wells are often three 
hundred feet deep, and one was three 
hundred and forty-five feet. With this 
enormous depth, some were only three 
feet in diameter ; the water is always 
brackish, unwholesome, and so scanty, 
that two bullocks working for a night, 
easily emptied a well. The water was 
poured into reservoirs lined with day, 
which our party drank dry in an instant 
after its arrival. These wells are all lined 
with masonry. The natives have a way 
of covering them with boards, heaped 
with sand, that effectually conceals them 
fi om an enemy. In the midst of so arid 
a country, the water-melon, the most 
juicy of fruits, is found in profusion. It 
is really a subject of wonder to see melons 
three or four feet in circumference, grow- 
ing from a stalk as slender as that of the 
common melon, in the dry sand ot the 
desart. They are sown, and perhaps re- 
quire some cultivation, but they are scat- 
tered about to all appearance as if they 
grew wild. 

The common iuhabitauts are Jauts. 
The upper classes are Rathore Raujpoots. 
The former are little, black, and ill-look- 
ing, and bear strong appearances of po- 
verty and wretchedness. The latter are 
stout and handsome, with hooked noses, 
and Jewish features. They are haughty 
in their mauuers, very indolent, and al- 
most continually drunk with opium. 

The stock consists of bullocks and 
camels, which last are kept in numerous 
herds, and are used to carry loads, to 
ride on, and even to plough. Of the wild 
animals, the desart rat deserves to be 
mentioned for its numbers, though not 
for its size ; the innumerable holes made 
by these animals where the ground is solid 
enough to admit of it, arc indeed a serious 
inconveuience to a horseman, whom they 
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distress even more than the heavy sand. 
It is more like a squirrel than a rat, lias 
a tuft at the end of its tail, and is often 
seen sitting upright, with its fore-feet 
crossed like a kangaroo. It is not unlike 
the jerboa, but is much less, and uses all 
its feet. It is not peculiar to the desart, 
being found in most sandy places on the 
west of the Jumna. Antelopes are found 
in some parts, as is the goorkhur, or wild 
ass, so well depicted in the book of Job*. 
This animal is sometimes found alone, 
but oftener in herds. It resembles a mule 
rather than an as3, but is of the colour 
of the latter. It is remarkable for its 
shyness, and still more for its speed: at 
a kind of shuffling trot peculiar to itself, 
it will leave the fleetest horses behind. 
The foxes may also be mentioned ; they 
are less than our fox, but somewhat lar- 
ger than the common one of India ; their 
barks are of the same brownish colour 
with the latter, but in one part of the 
desart, their legs and belly up to a certain 
height, are black, and in another, white. 
The line between those colours and the 
brown is so distinctly marked, that the 
one kind seems as if it had been wading 
up to the belly in ink, and the other in 
white- wash. 

At Choroo, the travellers pre- 
pared to cross the desart, on their 
march to Bikaneer, during the first 
week of their halt at which place, 
upward of forty persons of the 
mission, of all descriptions, ex- 
pired, through “ the combined ef- 
fects of fatigue, bad water, and 
the excessive use of water-me- 
lons — 

Our march to Bickaneer was attended 
with few adventures. Parties of plun- 
derers were twice seen, but did not attack 
our baggage. Some of the people also 
lost their way, and were missing for a 
day or two, during which time tbev 1 vwe 
in danger of being lost in the uniniSroRed 
parts of the desart, and were fired on by 

• Who has sent out the wild us free t or who 
has loosed the bonds of the wiki Us ?, vhose house 
I have made the wilderness. Sad tire barren land 
his dwellings: he scometh the rtultitude of the 
city, neither regardellyjse tfS* crying of the dri- 
ver. The range of til* mountains is his pasture, 

and he seardfcs ■ dttt green thibg. Job 
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all the- Tillage* which they approached in 
hopes of getting guides or directions for 
their journey. 

At last on the 5th of November, in the 
midst of a tract of more than ordinary 
desolation, we discovered die walls and 
towers of Bikaneer, which presdfted the 
appearance of a great and magnificent 
city in the midst of a wilderness. Even 
after we reached our ground there were 
disputes in camp whether it or Delly was 
most extensive ; but a little farther 
acquaintance removed this impression. 
The town was surrounded by a fine wall, 
strengthened with many round towers, 
and crowned with the usual Indian bat- 
tlements. It contained some high houses, 
and some temples, one of which had a 
lofty spire, and at one corner was a very 
high and showy fort. It was distinguish- 
ed by the whiteness of ail the buildings, 
arising from the material already described 
at Chooroo, and by the absence of trees, 
which give most Indian towns the appear- 
ance of woods rather than of inhabited 
places. The beauty of Bikaneer, how- 
ever, was all external. On entering the 
gates most of it was found to be compo- 
sed of huts, with mud walls painted red. 
It was exceedingly populous, perhaps 
(coin the number of people who had fled 
to the capital in consequence of the state 
of the country. 

Ijikaneer was at this time in- 
vaded by five different armies, one 
of which, belonging to the Raja of 
Joudpoor, and 15,000 strong, had 
arrived within a few miles of the 
city;” and “I was,” says Mr. E. 
— assailed by both parties with constant 
applications, the Joudpoor general urging 
me to come to his camp, and the Baja 
desiring me to take part with him. The 
former could ouly throw out hiuts^of dan- 
ger from omitting to comply with hi* 
wishes, but the Raja could at pleasure 
accelerate or retard the provision of our 
cattle and supplies ; and by placing a 
guard over the well which had been allot- 
ted to us, he one day shewed to our no 
snU$>yuteasiness how completely he had 
US inhfe ltower. 

As Wpursue our narrative of 
oar author, there are few parts of 
it in which we find ourselves more 


interested, than those wherein he 
describes the persons, manners, 
state, sentiments, and amusements, 
of the several princes with whom 
he had occasion to converse, from 
the rajahs of the desart to the lord 
of Peshawer, as far as they fell 
under his hasty observation. First, 
in order, of these pictures, is that 
of the Rajah of Bikaneer : — 

The time of our residence was various- 
ly occupied. At first there was some no- 
velty in observing the natives, with whom 
our camp was crowded like a fair. No- 
thing could exceed their curiosity; and 
when one of us appeared abroad, h'e was 
starddat'Hke a prtwigy. They wore loose 
clothes of white (xittWff'oi ihusTih, like 
the people of Hindostan ; but were dis- 
tinguished from them by their Raujpoot 
features, and by their remarkable turbau, 
which rises high over the head like a 
mitre, and has a cloth of some other co- 
lour wound round the bottom. Some of 
our party went into the town, where, 
although curiosity drew a mob round 
them, they were treated with great civi- 
lity : others rode out into the desart, hut 
were soon wearied with the dreary and 
unvaried prospect it afforded ; for within 
ten yards of the town was as waste as 
the wildest part of Arabia, (in the rtor- 
thera side alone there was something 
like a woody valley. The most curious 
sight at Bikaneer was a well of fine wa- 
ter, immediately under the fort, which 
is the residence of the Raja. It was 
three hundred feet deep, and fifteen or 
twenty feet in diameter. Four buckets, 
each drawn by a pair of oxen, worked 
at it at ouce ; and, when a bucket was 
let down, its striking the water made a 
noise like a great gnu. 

Great part pf our .time was taken up 
with the Baja's visit, and our attend- 
ance at his palace. The Baja came to 
my camp through a street, formed by his 
own troops and joined by one of our's, 
which extended from the skirts of the' 
camp to the tent where he was received. 
He was carried on men's shoulders- »n 
a vehicle, like the body of an old-fash- 
ioned coach. He was preceded.by » great 
many chodbars, bearing slender silver 
mates, with large knobs at the top. 
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which they waved over their heads in the 
air, and jol lowed by a numerous retinue. 
He sat down on a musnud (a kind of 
throne composed of cushions), under a 
canopy, or rather an awning of red vel- 
vet, embroidered and iaced with gold, 
and supported by four silver pillars, all 
of which he had sent out for the pur- 
pose. We conversed on various subjects 
for an hour. Among other topics, the 
Raja enquired about the age of the King, 
the climate of England, and the politics 
of the nation. Me showed a knowledge 
of our relation to France; and one of 
the company asked, whether my mission 
was not owing to our wars with that na- 
tion? Presents were at last put before 
him and his com tiers, according to the 
Indian custom, after which he withdrew. 

Raja Soorut Sing is a mau of a good 
height, and a fair complexion, for an In- 
dian. He has b!a< k whiskers and a beard 
(except on the middle of 1 is chin), a 
long uo<c, and Raujpoot features: he 
has a good face, aud a smiling counte- 
nance. He is reckoned- an oppressive 
prince. It is strongly suspected that he 
poisoned his elder bt other, whom he suc- 
ceeded ; and it is certain, that he mur- 
dered an agent sent from the Vizier of 
Hirdostan to the King of Caubul. Vet, 
a, hr is very strict in his devotions, and 
} orticularly in the diet p c*ciibed In his 
religion *, his subjects ahow him the cha- 
racter of a sa-* t. 

I returned lus visit on the next day 
1 at one, having been invited by his second 
Si'n, who, though an intant, was ^ent 
tor that purpose with a great retinue. 
Trie fort looked well, as we approached. 
It was a coutUM-d assemblage ot towers 
and battlements, overtopptd by houses 
crowded together. It is abvut a quarter 
of a mile square, surrounded with a wall 
tk.rty Jeer higit, and a good dry ditch. 
The palace w is a cuiious old building, in 
which, alter ascending seteral flights of 
steps, we titer a court >unoum!cd by 
buildings, and fncu had one hundred 
yards to go, belore we reached a small 
stone hall, support t*d by pillars, where 
the R^ja took his seat tmder his canopy. 
Tlie court was different from any thing I 
had seen, those present being fairer than 


• It is whimsical thattfce Hindoos of the - and* 
of Bikaneer should jmUiularljr object to 
Ash. 

Asiatic Journ, — No. I. 


other Hindostanees, and marked by their 
Jewish features and showy turbans. The 
Raja and his relations had turbans of 
many colours, richly adorned with jewels, 
and the Raja sat resting his arms on a 
shield of steel, the bosses and rim of 
which were set with diamonds and rubies. 
After some t iiue, the Raja proposed that 
we should withdraw from the heat and 
crowd, and conducted us into a very neat, 
cool, and private apartment, in a sepa- 
rate couit ; the wails w-ere of plaster, as 
fine as stucco, and were ornamented in 
good taste ; the doors were closed With 
curtains of China satin. Wheu we were 
seated on the ground, in the Indian way, 
the Raja began a speech, in which hesaid 
he w as a subject of the throue of Delly, 
that Delly was now in our hands, and he 
seized the opportunity of my coming, to 
acknowledge our sovereignty. He then 
called for the keys of his fort, and insisted 
on my taking them, which I refused, dis- 
claiming the extended rights ascribed to 
us. After a long contest, the Raja con- 
sented to keep the keys ; and when some 
more conversation had passed, a mob of 
dancing women entered, and danced and 
sung till we withdrew. 

From the territory of the Rajah 
of Bikaneer, the mission advanced 
into that of the Khan of Ba- 
hawulpore, situate on the further 
edge of the desart, and not far 
short of the banks of the Gharra. 
The country of Bahavrulpore (not- 
withstanding the green bordering 
given to Bikaneer in Mr. E.’smap) 
is also the most eastern of the Af- 
ghan possessions, on the line of 
march of the embassy ; and the 
reader lias the pleasure to find our 
countrymen s entrance into the do- 
minions to which they were deputed 
marked by an interchange of good 
offices, and tokens of respect, be- 
tween themselves and the provincial 
government : — 

On the 21-t, we marched at tfay hreaV, 
and fm the first ten or twetrt miles were 
In sand as abort described, alter which 
we reached the hard plain. No sooner 
weic we clear ot the sand-hills, than our 

VoL. I. 1 
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camels moved up into a line of twelve or 
fifteen abreast, and the whole of our ca- 
ravan began to move with tolerable speed. 
The contrast between this and the sand- 
hills was very exhilerating, though even 
those had not been unpleasing, while 
they had novelty to recommend them. In 
the course of the day we were overtaken 
by a subject of Bahawul Khaun’s, who 
had lost his way in tracking some camels 
carried off in an excursion of the Rauj- 
poots, had exhausted his skin of water, 
and had tasted no food for two days. We 
fed and put him on a camel. Before dat k, 
wc met a party of one hundred and fifty 
soldiers on camels, belonging to Bahawul 
Khaun, the chief of one of the King of 
Caubul’s eastern provinces. There were 
two men on each camel, and each had a 
long and glittering matchlock. They ad- 
vanced and saluted in t ree or four very 
good lines. Their camels seemed as ma- 
nageable as horses, and their appearance 
was altogether novel and striking ; their 
commander had a long beard, and was 
dressed in a Petsian tunic of buff broad 
cloth, with gold buttons, and a low cap 
like the crown of a hat. He was mount- 
ed on an excellent, light, speedy, and 
easy came!, with a very showy saddle and 
tvro reins, one passing through a hole in 
each nostril of the camel. His language 
was scarcely intelligible to any of our 
party. He brought us one hundred ca- 
Orels, carrying four hundred skins of 
water from Moujgur. He had also four 
feraten jars of water from the Hyphasis, 
■which was intended for our own drink- 
ing, and sealed up with the Khaun’s 
signet. We soon after encamped in the 
midst of the desart, about twenty-six 
miles from Pooggul. We enjoyed the 
water of the Hyphasis extremely, and 
were all delighted with the new people 
we were getting among, and the new 
scenes we were approaching. 

On the 2dd, we made a march of thirty 
miles to Moujgur ; the heat of the after- 
noon was mteuse, while we halted as 
usual iu the naked plain, to give our peo- 
ple some water, and. to take some refresh- 
vinent ourselves. In the course of the day 
several hundred skins of water came to 
us from Moujgur, where Bahawul Khaun 
had sent his principal officers to receive 
• ua. -Towards evening many persons were 
astonished with the appearance of a long 


lake, enelosing several little islands ; 
notwithstanding the well known nature 
of the country, many were positive that 
it was a lake; and one of the surveyors 
took the bearings of it. It was, however, 
only one of those illusions which the 
French call mirage, and the Persians trr- 
raub. I had imagined this phenomenon 
to be occasioned by a thin vapour (or 
something resembling a vapour), which is 
seen over the grouud in the hot weather 
in India, but this appearance was entirely 
diffei ent, and, on looking along tiie ground, 
no vapour whatever could be perceived. 
The ground was quite level aud smooth, 
composed of dried mud or day, mixed 
with particles of sparkling sand: there 
were some tufts of grass, and some little 
bushes of rue, &c. at this spot, which 
were reflected as in water, and this ap- 
pearance continued at the ends, when 
viewed from the middle. I shall not at- 
tempt to account for this appearance, but 
shall merely remark, that it seems only 
to be found in level, smooth, aud dry 
places. The position of the sun .with 
reference to the spectator, appears to 
be immaterial. I thought at first that 
great heat always accompanied its appear- 
ance ; but it was afterwards seen in Da- 
rn nun, when the weather was not hotter 
than is experienced in England. 

About sun-set we descried the high 
wall and towers of Moujgur, with a con- 
spicuous mosque which stands over the 
gateway, and a tomb with a cupola, orna- 
mented with painted tiles, resembling, 
as I was told, the tombs of Iinaumzad- 
dahs in Persia. We arrived a little after 
dark, aud encamped near the fort, which 
is small and weak. We remained here 
two days, taking in water. Bahawul 
Khaun’s Dewaun. and another of hi« ufli- 
cers, who joined us here, were Hindoos, 
tiie third was a Moullah of Moult ami, 
whose dress, language, and manners, 
were very like those of Persia. JEienthe 
Hindoos sometimes used the Persian idiotu 
in speaking Hindoostanee, and the De- 
waun looked and spoke more like a Per- 
sian Mooilah than a Hindoo. On the 
25th of November, ws marched twenty- 
seven miles to two. wells in the desart. 
In the way we saw a most magnificent 
mirage, which looked like an extensive 
lake, or a very wide river. The watei 
seemed dear and beautiful, and the figure; 
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of two gentlemen who rode along it, were 
reflected as distinctly as . in real Water. 
A small but neat tower was seen in this 
march, and we were told it was a place 
of refuge for travellers, against the pre- 
datory hordes who infest the route of 
caravans. There were some stunted 
bushes of the Miniosa Arabita on the 
inarch, and at the ground was something 
that might be called a tree. 

We have lengthened the pre- 
ceding extract, in order to include 
the description of a second mirage, 
that singular and beautiful, though, 
to the thirsty traveller, cruel phe- 
nomenon of the desart. 

As we have just intimated, Mr. 
E.’s portraits delight us much ; 
and, of all others, the simple, ge- 
nerous, and hospitable character of 
the Khan of Bahawulpore has fixed 
our particular regard. It is, in- 
deed, a picture upon which we may 
excusably love to gaze, surrounded 
as it is with so many traits of vice 
and crime, of disorder and oppres- 
sion, as present themselves in the 
short narrative before us. With 
this apology, we shall extract what 
relates to our favourite Khan, as 
also to his city, country and peo- 
ple : — 

On tlie 26th, we marched at day-light, 
and passed over low and bare bills of 
loose sand, and bottoms of bard clay, till 
after having travelled twelve miles, we 
perceived something stretched across in 
front of us, which soon after appeared 
to be trees. We then pushed on with in- 
creased alacrity, and soon reached a place 
where the desart and the cultivated coun- 
try were separated as if by a line. A long 
row of trees ran along the edre of the 
•ands ; and beyond it, were clamps of 
trees, green fields, and wells of abundant 
and dear water, with houses, and every 
sign of fertility and cultivation. One of 
the first things we saw was a well, work- 
ed by a Persian wheel, which was pouring 
out water in the greatest abundance. The 
trees, though only low tamarisk, seemed 
enchanting to uay and every thing was 
welcome after our ’fire weeks sojourn in 


the. desart. We past for a mile and a half 
nnder the walls of Bahawulpore, which, 
as well as the roads, were crowded with 
spectators, who, in their turn, afforded 
no uninteresting spectacle to us. A strik- 
ing difference was observable between 
them and the people on the cast of the 
desart. Those we now saw, were strong, 
dark, harsh featured ; bad their hair and 
beards long ; wore caps ofteuer than tur- 
bans ; and spoke a language, entirely un- 
intelligible to our Hindoostauny attend- 
ants. The Utter soit wore the dress, 
and affected the manners of Persia. After 
crossing a small canal, and passing through 
some fields, we left the woods, awl at 
length reached the banks of the Hyphasbs. 
I was much disappointed in the breadth 
of the river, as well as with the appear- 
ance of its shores ; but it was impossi- 
ble to look without inteiest on a stream 
which had borne the fleet of Alexander. 

On the next day hut one, Baliawul 
Khaun arrived, having come fortymileaan 
purpose to shew attention to the mission. 
Indeed his whole conduct from the time 
we approached his frontier, shewed a 
spirit of kindness and hospitality which 
could not be surpassed, nor did it cease 
when we left this country ; for, even after 
we bad passed the Indus, he continued 
to send us intelligence, and to take every 
opportunity of shewing us attention. In 
our first intercourse with him, we began 
to determine the presents to be made, 
expecting to have a long struggle against 
Ins tapacity, as is usual on such occasions 
in most parts of India; but we soon 
found we hud to encounter a difficulty of 
another kind. Babawul Khaun would 
take uothing without a negociation ; 
while he was anxious to shew bis own 
liberality to an extent which we were un- 
willing to admit. 

On the day of his arrival, he sent 
eighty sheep, one hundred rnaunds of 
flour, and other articles of the same kind. 
Next day, he sent one hundred -pots of 
sweetmeats, a vast number of baskaU of 
oranges, ten bags of almonds and-inMns, 
and five bags, each contalnmf WOO ru- 
pees (equal to £120) to be-givtn to the 
servants. I was a little embarrassed by 
this last piece of hospitality ; but was 
obliged to submit, on condition that the 
Khaun’s servants ahoaki acrept a similar 
donation from me. 


12 
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On the 29th, Mr. Straehey and Cap*. 
Raper paid a visit to the Khaim, and 
returned charmed with the polite and 
cordial reception he gave them. Among 
other conversation, he praised the King 
of Cattbul highly ; but said he had never 
seen him. “ He feared the snows of 
** Caubui, .and was besides a dweller of 
u the desart, and unworthy to appear 
u before so great a monarch.” On the 
1st of December, he came to my tent. 
He was a plain, open, pleasant man, 
about forty-five or fifty years of age : he 
had on a white tunic, with small gold 
buttons, over which was a wide mantle 
of very rich and beautiful gold brocade : 
on his head was a cap of brocade, and 
over it a lougee (or silk tuiban), twisted 
loosely. About six of his attendants sat, 
the rest stood round, and were well 
dressed, and respectable. Our conver- 
sation-turned on India and England, and 
lasted till the Kbaun remarked it was 
getting late. 

On the 2d l returned his visit. The 
streets were crowded to an incredible de- 
gree, and the terraced tops of the houses 
were covered with .-pectators. They left 
the part of the street through which we 
were to pass qui’e clear; and, except now 
and then an exclamation of surprise when 
we came in sight, they kept a piofouud 
silence. The Khaun received us in a 
handsome room with attic windows, 
round which a neat and orderly company 
were seated on a Persian carpet. He 
conversed freely on all subjects: said he 
had never seen the King, and please God 
he never would ; he could live in his de- 
part and hunt his deer, and bad no desiie 
to follow courts. He s lie wed me a cu- 
rious clock, made by one of his own peo- 
ple* The works seemed very good. The 
bell was below the woiks ; and the whole 
was in a case of gold, with very thick 
chrystal sides. He ;.lao shewed au excel- 
lent gunlock, made at Bahawulpoor, 
He gave me two fine hawks, some grey- 
hounds, two horses (one with gold, and 
the other with enamelled trapping*), a 
very beautiful matchlock, richly enamel- 
ledj.'wifb a powder flask in the English mo- 
del, anA&pine travs of cloth of the place. 

On tfie^th we marched. Bahavvul 
Khaim senjt, out a tent in the neigh- 
bourhood. of outs, w here we had a part- 
ing, meeting while our last baggagewas . 


crossing the river. He introduced the 
mechanic who made the clock, ami pre- 
sented me to several persons, who he 
said were I'lema (or Mahomedan school 
divines). Afterwards, he retired to a 
carpet at some distance from the tents 
with Mr. Straehey and me ; and there* 
spoke fully on all subjects, giving me all 
the advice and information in his power. 
He ended, by saying, that, as he was the 
first subject of Khora^saun with whom 
we had met, he hoped we would present 
the remembrance of him after we had ex- 
tended our acquaintance. We took leave 
of him with gieat regret. He had been 
libei a i and kind to us during our stay, 
without over civility or ceieiuonv ; and, 
he had an appearance of sincerity in 
every thing he said, which made his shew 
of friendship the more agreeable. 

“ Before we reached Moultan,” 
adds Mr. E. a little further on, 
“ we were overtaken by twenty- 
five camels, sent us by the Bahawul 
Khan. That chief is famous for 
his camels, some of which he keeps 
for his own use, and always hunts 
upon them.” Mr E. thus de- 
scribes Bahawulpore and its inha- 
bitants ; — 

The town is about four miles in cir- 
cumference ; but tbete are gardens of 
raangoe trees within the walls. The 
houses are of unburnt bricks, with terraces 
of mud: the city wall is of mud, and 
very thin, liahawtdpoor i> remarkable 
for the manufactuic of lougees, or silken 
giidic.', and turbans. The inhabitants of 
this, and all the neu'hbou: i in: countries 
on the west and north, are principally 
Juts and Beloches, who profess the Ala- 
hommedan idigiun. There are more 
Hindoos at lialiawulpoor titan any of the 
other provinces the mission passed 
through : Algliauiis are foreigners there. 

And thus, the environs and the 
river : — 

The country, for four or five miles on 
each side of the -Wyphasis, is formed of 
the slime deposited by the river. It is 
very rich, and often so soft that it cannot 
be ridden on. Some parts are highly . 
cultivated, and otheis are covered with 
coppice of iow tamarisk, in which are 
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many wild boars, and hug deer; wild 
geese, partridges, florikens, and other 
game are also abundant on the banks of 
the river. 

The river winds much at this place, 
and is very muddy, but the water, when 
cleared, is excellent. It is here called 
the Gharra, and is formed by the joint 
streams of the Hyphasis, or Bengali, and 
Hysudrus, or Sutledge. 

Very different from the frank 
and unsuspecting deportment of 
the Khan of Bahawuipore was that 
of the Governor of Moultan, who 
did but act, however, upon the 
doubts entertained by his sovereign, 
and by the several Afghan provinces 
respectively, on the objects of the 
British Mission : — 

The city of Moultaun stands about four 
miles from the left bank of the Cbenaub, 
or Asceaines. It is above four miles and 
a half in cirumfcrence. It is surrounded 
with a fine wall, between forty and fifty 
feet high, with towers at regular distan- 
ces. It has also a citadel on a rising 
ground, and several fine tombs, particu- 
larly two, with very high cupolas, orna- 
mented with the painted and glazed tile 
already noticed, which altogether give it 
a magnificent appearance. These tombs 
are seen from a great distance all round 
the town. .Moultaun is famous for its 
silks, and for a sort of carpet much infe- 
rior to tho-e of Persia. The country im- 
mediately round the city was very pleas- 
ing, futile, wtli cultivated, and well wa- 
tered from wells. The people were like 
those at Pahawulpoor, except that there 
were moie meu who looked like Persians 
mixed with them ; these, however, were 
individuals, and chiefly horsemen. 

The mission remained for nineteen days 
in the neighbourhood of Moultaun, and 
as most of the party were out almost 
every day from seven or eight to three or 
four, sbootiusr, bunting, or hawking, we 
had good oppoitunities of observing the 
country. The land was flat, and the soil 
excellent, but a laige pioportlon of the 
Milages were in ruins, and there were 
other sign* of a well cultivated country 
going to decay ; about one half w T as still 
cultivated, and most abundantly watered 
by Persian wheel* ; th* produe* was 


wheat, millet, cotton, turnips, carrots, 
and indigo. The trees were chiefly neem 
(melia azardarachta), and date, with here 
and there a peepul (ficus religiosa) tree* 
The uncultivated country near the river 
was covered with thick copse- wood of 
tamarisk, mixed with a tree like a wil- 
low, about twenty feet high ; at a dis- 
tance from the river, it was bare, except 
for scattered tuffs of long grass, and 
here and there a date tree. The country 
abounded in game of all kinds. The 
weather was delightful during our stay ; 
the thermometer, when at the lowest, 
was at 28° at sun-rise ; there were slight 
frosts in the night, but the days were ra- 
ther warm. 

We come, now, to the account 
of the timid governor. The sketch 
is taken from nature, and is alive 

Mr. Strachey went to meet the gover- 
nor, and found him mounted on a white 
horse, with gold trappings, attended by 
his officers and farourites, surrounded 
with large standards, and escorted by two 
hundred horse, and three thousand foot. 
The dust, crowd, and eoufusion of the 
meeting, are represented by Mr. Strachey, 
as beyond all description. The governor 
welcomed Mr. Strachey according to the 
Persian custom, after which they joined, 
and proceeded to the t<-nt, the pressure 
and disorder increasing as they went. I ' 
some places men wei e fighting, and in 
others people were ridden down ; Mr. 
Strachey's own horse was nearly borne 
to the ground, and only recovered him- 
self by a violent exertion. When they ap- 
proached the tent, they missed the road, 
came in front of the line of troops, and 
rushed on tl.e cavalry with such impetu- 
osity, that there was barely time to wheel 
hack, so as to allow a passage. In this 
manner tl.e tide poured on towards the 
tent; the line of servants were swept 
away, the skreens were torn down, and 
trampled under foot, and even the tent 
ropes were assailed with such fury, that 
the whole tent was nearly struck over onr 
lieads. The inside was crowded aud 
darkened in an instant. The governor 
and about ten of bis companions sat, the 
i est seemed to be armed attendants; and, 
indeed, the governor seemed to have at- 
tended to nothing bnt the number of his 
guard''. He sat hut for a very short 
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time, during the wltole of which he was 
telling his beads with the utmost fervency, 
and addressing me wilh “ You are wel- 
come, you are very welcome,” as fast as 
he could repeat the words. At last, he 
said he was afraid the crowd must annoy 
me, and w ithdrew. Surafrauz Khaun was 
a good looking young man, he wore the 
Persian dress, with a cap and a shawl 
tnrhan over it, ant! spoke very good Per- 
sian. His attendants were large, fair, 
and handsome Afghauns, most of them 
very well dressed, but in no sort of order 
or discipline. On the same evening 1 re- 
turned his visit, and found him sitting 
under an awning, on a te’ race, in one of 
his gardens. He had a large company 
sitting with him in good order. They 
differed greatly in appearance from the 
natives of India, but were neither so 
handsomely dressed, nor so decorous as 
Persians. The Nabob being now free 
from alarm, was civil, and agreeable 
enough. 

Mr. E’s stay at Moultan presents 
us with an anecdote too striking to 
pass unnoticed : — 

Aly intercourse with one person de- 
serves to he mentioned, as characteristic 
of the government of Moultaun. Secun- 
da Khaun, the Nabob’s uncle, being 
once hunting near my camp, sent to 
me, to say that he had enclosed thres 
wild boars within bis nets, and to beg 
that I would come and join in the cliace 
of them. I thought it prudent to excuse 
myself, but I sent a native gentleman 
with a civil message, some fine gunpow - 
der, and a spy-glass. Secunder Khaun 
returned me an iodiffereut horse, and 
sent a hoar to be hunted at leisure. Thus 
far all was well, bnt two days afterwards, 
he sent back my present, and desired to 
have his horse back, as he was in danger 
of being coufined, or put to death for in- 
triguing with the English. 

Having crossed the Ascecines, 
or Chunab (the Hydaspes of an- 


The Indus, besides its great name, and 
the interest it excites as the boundary of 
India, was rendered a noble object by its 
own extent, and by the lofty hills which 
formed the back ground of the view. 
We were, however, a little disappointed 
in its appearance, owing to an island, 
which divided it, and impaired the effect 
of its stream. There were other islands 
and sand hanks in the river; hut near 
the side where we stood, it came up to 
the edge, and seemed deep and rapid. 
While on the banks of the river, we met 
a native, to whose conversation, and that 
of the guide, we listened with gtcat in- 
tcicst and curiosity. The plains on the 
opposite shore we found were inhabited 
by Beloches, and the mountains by the 
Sheeraunees, a fierce and turbulent tribe. 
On the other side of the range were tribes 
and places, of which we bad never heard 
the names ; while those wc had learned 
from our maps, were equally new to our 
informants. All we roold learn was, that 
beyond the hills was something wild, 
strange, and new, which we might hope 
one day to explore. 

From Oodoo da Kote, near which we 
first saw the Indus, to the ferry of Ka- 
Iieerec, where we crossed it, is about 
seventy-five miles. It is a narrow tract, 
contested between the river and thedesart. 
If in hunting, we were led many miles 
to the west of the road, we got into 
branches of the river, and troublesome 
quicksands, among thickets of tamarisk 
or of reeds ; and, if we went as far to 
the right, the appearance of sand, and 
even in some places of sand hills, adrao- 
hished us of the neighbourhood of tlie 
desart. Maoy parts, however, were cul- 
tivated, with great pains and method, 
and produced good crops of wheat, bar- 
ley, turnips, and cotton. The fields were 
always enclosed either with hedges of 
dry thorn, with hurdles of willow, or 
with fences, made of stiff mats of reeds, 
supported by stakes. The houses were 
often built of the same material. YVe 
were struck with the neatness of the 


cient story), and approached the 
Indusj the embassy now “ first 
discerned the mountainsof Afghau- 
nistsun, . .. which rise parallel to, 
and theiwest of the course of the 


last-merrttdfteff famous stream : — 


farm-yards, so unlike those of Hindos- 
tan. They were regularly enclosed ; bad 
gates of three or four bars ; and con- 
tained sheds for the cattle, dung-hills, 
&c. It was also new to us to observe 
hand-barrows, and to see oxen ted with 
turnips. Some of the houses near the 
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river attracted our attention, being raised 
on platforms, supported by strong posts, 
twelve or fifteen feet high. We were 
told they were meant to take refnge in 
during the inundation, when the country 
for ten or twelve coss (twenty or twenty- 
four miles), from the banks were under 
water. 

The people were remarkably civil and 
well-behaved. Their features were more 
pleasing than those of the people at Ba- 
hawulpore and Moultaun; and their ap- 
pearance and complexion continued to 
improve as we got northward, till we 
reached the terry : their dress improved 
in the same manner. Eveu towards the 
south, the men were all dressed in gowns 
of white or blue cotton, and had no part 
of their bodies exposed, which, with 
their beards, and the gra\ity and decency 
of their behaviour, made them look like 
Moulatecs (or doctors of Mahommcdan 
law), iu Hindostan. Even there, they 
wore brownish-grey great-coats of coarse 
woolleu cloth ; and that dress became 
more common towards the north, where 
all the people wore coloured clothes, 
blue, red, or check : the turban also is 
there exchanged for cops of gilted silk, 
not unlike Welsh wigs, and certainly not 
handsome. Our baiting places were ge- 
nerally at large rillages. One was at I.cia, 
which although it gives its name to the 
province, is a poor place, containing about 
fne hundred house-. 

The passage of the Indus, and 
some other interesting particulars 
next occur : — 

At the ferry on the Indus, we met 
some silk-merchants, who had gone as 
far as Demaun to purchase madder. 
They described the Afghaun tribes as ge- 
nerally kind to travellers, and honest in 
their dealings ; but one tribe (the Yitee- 
rees), they said were savages, and cat 
human flesh. 

We crossed the Indus at the Kaheree 
ferry, ou the ftli of January. The main 
stream was there 1010 yards broad, though 
its breadth was diminished by several 
parallel Branches, one of which was two 
hundred and fifty yards broad. We pass- 
ed in good flat-bottomed boats, made of 
fir, and capable of carrying front thirty 
to forty tons. ' Ourcamels had their feet 
tied, and were throws into the bgats 


like any other baggage ; our horses also 
crossed in boats. The elephants alone 
swam, to the great astonishment of the 
people of the country, who, probably, 
had never seen an animal of the kind 
before. From the ferry to Dcra Ismael 
Khann was thirty-five miles. The coun- 
try was covered with thickets of long 
grass and thorny shrubs, full of game of 
all kinds, from partridges to wild boars, 
and leopards. 

The cultivation was flourishing, but not 
extensive, though water is abundant ; and 
the soil, to appearance, enjoys all that 
richness and fecundity, for which inun- 
dated countries are so famous. 

We reached Dera Ismael Khaun on the 
11th of January. Before we entered 
Uera, we were met by Tutteh Khaun, a 
Heloche, who governs this province as 
deputy for Mahomnicd Khaun, to whom 
it, as well as Leia, is assigned by the 
King. He was splendidly attired, and 
accompanied by a few infantry, and 
a troop of ill-dressed and ill-mounted 
horse, armed with long sjiears. He and 
his companions expatiated on the great- 
ness of their master ; on the strength of 
liis twenty forts, the number of his can- 
non, the forty blacksmiths who were em- 
ployed night and day to make shot for 
them, and other topics of the same kiud. 
in tile course of the day. Tut tub Kiiauti 
seat us a present, including six bottles 
of Caubul w ine, and two of the essence 
of a plant, much vaunted in the East, 
and called the bedee mishk or musk 
willow. 

At Dera Ismael Khan, the mis- 
sion remained near a month wait- 
ing for a Mermandar, or master of 
the ceremonies. At this place we 
begin to form an acquaintance with 
the Afghans: — 

Tlie town is situated in a large wood of 
date trees, within a hundred Vardk'dP tsl 
Indus. It has a ruinous wall of toibwiftd - 
bricks, about a : r.-.d a i-.if iuuu, Jn, 

fercnce. The '■.kiJ-. uuir of (ify ti-un 
were chiefly Bel-x he*, i’lonsli the: v in 
also some Afghaun?, atWF WWtloos; the 
latter have a temple ln rtho'ttnvn. Thi: 
country people are JBdojphes and Juts, 
resembling those. on the opposite bank ot 
the Indus. We saw many Afghauns from 
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VlemaUH, who differed much from the 
Beloehes. They were large, and bony 
men, with long coarse hair, loose turbans, 
and sheep -skin cloaks; plain aud rough, 
but pleasing in their manners. We bad 
often groupes of horsemen round our 
eamp, who came from a distance to look 
at us, and visitors who were prompted by 
curiosity to court our acquaintance. 

There were several hordes of wan- 
dering shepherds encamped in different 
parts of the vast plain where we were. 
We went on the day after our arrival to 
examine one, whcih belonged to the Kha- 
rotees, the rudest of all the pastoral 
tribes. We iode about ten miles to this 
camp, over a plain of bard mud, like 
part of the desart, but covered with 
bushes of jaund and kureel, and evident- 
ly rich, though neglected. On our way, 
we saw some Afghaun shepherds, driving 
a herd of about fifty camels, towards 
Dera ; one of the camels was pure white, 
with blue eyes. 1 * 'llie Afghanus spoke 
no Persian, nor Hindoostanee. They 
were very civil ; stopped the white camel 
till we had examined it, and showed us 
their swords, which we were desirous to 
look at, because the hilts differed from 
those both ot Persia and India ; they were 
most like those of the latter country, but 
neater, At last, after a ride of ten miles 
we reached the camp. It was pitched in 
a circle, and the tents were coarse brown 
blankets, each supported by two little 
poles, placed upright, and one laid across 
for a ridge pole. The walls were made 
of dry thorn. Our appearance excited 
some surprise ; and one man, who ap- 
peared to have been in India, addressed 
me in a kind of Hindoostanee, aud asked 
what brought us there ? whether we were 
not contented with our own possessions, 
Cawnpore. and Lucknow, aud all tho-e 
fine places ? I said, we came as friends 
and were going to the King. After this 
we soon got intimate ; and, by degiees, 
we were surrounded by people from the 
c&mp. The number of children was in- 
credible ; they were mostly fair, and 
handsome. The girls, 1 particularly ob- 
served, had aquiline noses, and Jewish 
features. The men were generally dark, 
though some were quite fair. One young 


* R tww afterward* bought by a gentleman 
of tb* ttusuon, who gave it away in India; and 
it i i now,! understand, exhibited m London, 


man in particular, who stood, and stared 
in silent amazement, bad exactly the co- 
lour, features, and appearance of an Irish 
haymaker. They had generally high no- 
ses'; and their stature was rather small 
than large. Some had brown woollen 
great coats, but most had white cotton 
clothes ; and they all wore white turbans ; 
they were very dirty. They did not seem 
at all jealous of their women. Men, wo- 
men, and children crowded round us, 
felt our coats, examiued our plated stir- 
rups, opened our holsters, and shewed 
great curiosity, but were not trouble- 
some. Scarce one of them understood 
any language but Pushtoo; but, in their 
manners, they weie all free, good hu- 
moured, and civil. I learnt that they had 
been there three months, and were to re- 
turn in two more, to pass the summer 
near Ghuznee. They said, that was a 
far superior country to Demaun, I could 
make out little even of what the linguist 
said, and there were too many, both of 
English and Afghauns, to admit of any at- 
tempt at a regular conversation. 

We must here take our leave, for 
the moment, of this interesting 
work ; but not before we have 
added, to what has been said of 
the doubts entertained by the Afg- 
han monarch and the provinces, of 
the objects of the British mission, 
an anecdote which conveys the 
humbler suspicions of the villagers, 
to which, as it proceeded, the per- 
sons forming it were exposed: — 

The notions entertained of us by tl e 
people were not a little extraordinai., . 
They had often no conception of our na- 
tion or religion. We have been taken tot 
Syuds, Moguls, Afghauns, and even foi 
Hindoos. 

They believed we carried great guns, 
packed up in trunks ; and that we hue 
certain small boxes, so contrived as t. 
explode, and kill half a dozen men eac: , 
without hurting us. Some thought we 
could raise the dead ; and theie was ?. 
story current, that we had made and 
animated a wooden ram at Mooltaun ; 
that we had sold him as a 1 am,- aud that 
it wa« not till the purchaser began to eat' 
him, that the material of which* he was 
made, was discovered. 

( To be continued.) 
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; DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-lndia Stock was held at the 
Company's House in Leadenhal! street, 
on Wednesday, Dec. 20, 1815. 

half-year’s dividend. 

The usual previous business being dis- 
patched. 

The Chairman (Charles Grant, Esq. 
M. P.) acquainted the court, that they 
were then assembled for the purpose of 
eonstderiaR of a dividend on the capital 
stock of the Company, tor the half year, 
commencing on the 5th of July last, and 
eudjng on the 5th of Jauiiaiy next. The 
court of diiectoiH had come to a resolution 
thereon ; which was read by the proper 
officer, as follows 

At a court of diiectors, held on 
Monday the 18th of Deeuubei, it was 
resolved, in piii'Uuucu iff the act of the 
33d of his Maje^y, cap. 55, that a divi- 
dend of 5$ percent, should he d echoed on 
the capital stock of the Company, tor the 
half yeai, commencing on the 5tb of July 
last, and ending ou the 5th of Jauuaiy 
next." 

The Chairman then moved, 4t Tliat the 
coart do confirm the said resolution." 

TT»e Hon. D . Kinnaird expressed him- 
self auxjpos to pat a question to the 
Chairman. 

'die Chairman observed, that the court 
was assembled for the purpose announced 
in the regular advertisement ; and lie ap- 
prehended such a question took piece- 
dence of every other subject. At the same 
time, lie had no ohiectimi to answer any 
thing the lion, gentleman might propose. 

The H«,u. 1J. lunnatrd rejoined. — In 
that, as in every other assembly, of a 
similar liatuie, it was competent for any 
member, when a motion was submitted, 
to ask a question. He took occasion, at 
the last geucial court, to request the 
hon. Chairman to state to the proprietors 
at large what had taken place, with 
regard to Mr. Cooke. After what had 
fallen from the hou. Chairman himself, 
when he acquiesced in the vote as it 
regarded Mr. bhei&on, lie had a right to 
do so. The lion. Chairman then stated 
distinctly, that “ it was his wish thence- 
forward, to obey the wishes of the ge- 
neral court on that subject, without giv- 
ing any opinion of Uis own ; and he 
expressed 4, detail e, as the matter had 
been taken up by the court ol proprie- 
tors, that it should be continued, as 
much as possible, in their hands.** But 
the proprietors felt no such confidence 
in their director*, when they passed a 
resolution of such importance as was 
carried ou the occasion he alluded to, 
that they could not feel a desire to take 
those functions on themselves, which 
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properly belonged to tire executive body. 
And he had no doubt that the measures 
adopted on their part were consonant 
with the views of the proprietors, so un- 
equivocally expressed in that court. Now, 
on the last oeca-iou, he requested to 
know what measures had been taken, 
'flie proprietors weie then aware, that 
the papers connected w it U the proceed- 
ings were to be laid before them ; but 
he believed he was correct in stating, 
that a desire existed, on the part of the 
directors, to have the whole transaction 
brought to a conclusion, before the pa- 
peis were produced. If so, he wanted to 
learn what had been done in the busi- 
ness, and when the documents would be 
forthcoming? He should be gratified if 
the hon. Chairman would give the pro- 
prietors M»me little general outliue on 
the subject ot the pioceeding which had 
taken place with ie-pect to Mr. Cooke, 
since the question was last befoie the 
court. 

The Chairman said, he wa* well satis- 
fied that he had given way to the hon. 
gentleman on this occasion. A communica- 
tion on the subject to which he alluded 
would form one part of the proceeding of 
the day. If the lion, gentleman would 
permit him to pursue the usual course 
of business, in the usual way, he would; 
at the proper period, make a statement 
of the situation in which that affair at 
present stood. — {Hear! Hear*) It was 
noted down amongst his memorandums 
as one of the mutters to which he had to 
call the attention ot the court. 

The motion was then cuiricd. 

PENSION TO SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY. 

The Chairman stated, that the court 
was made special , for the purpose of 
laying before the proprietors a resolution 
of the court of directors, granting to 
major-general sir David Ochterlony, bart. 
and knight commander of the bath, a 
pension of ,£'1,000 per ann . 

The resolution was read by the clerk, 
as follows*' — 

“ At a court of directors, held ou 
Wednesday, the 6th of Decendier 1815, a 
report fioni the committee of correspon- 
dence, dated this day, being read, it wM 
resolved unanimously, in comdrferajfcfr 
of the eminent and most beneficial aer- 
vice.s rendered to the Company by ttajor- 
getieral sir David Ochterlony, bart. and 
K.C.B. in the war against the state of 
Nepau 1, by which the honour of the British 
arms was upheld, and the enemy, after 
the capture of extensive provinces, im- 
portant to them, were obliecd to sue for 
peace, on terms favourable to the Com- 
pany — that a pension of £1,000 peri m- 
num be granted to him, to commence firoo* 

Vol. I. K 
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the date of the victory over the Nepaulese 
army, "the 16th of April, 1815 — The said 
grant' being subject to the approbation of 
the court of proprietors” 

The Chairman then proceeded to ad- 
dress the coin t. The papeis connected 
with this subject had been, he observed, 
before the prop) ietors, and the most mate- 
rial of them wm-e published in the news- 
papers; it therefore would not be neces- 
sary for him to take up much time in sta- 
ting the merits of sir David Ochterlony. 
They were of such a nature as not to 
need any laboured panegyric from him. 
They appeared so clear — they stood so 
completely by themselves, that they want- 
ed not any adventitious assistant e to sup- 
port them. He should do no more, there- 
fore, than vent me to state a brief outline 
of those services which the Company were 
now called on to levvard. Gentlemen 
would be aware that the enemy which 
he had to cope with, in the Nepaulese, 
was one of a new description — one whom 
we never had to combat before. The Ne- 
paulese weie different in character from 
those native forces with whom we had 
formerly to contend — and their count! y, 
almost inaccessible, was different from 
any ipto which our arms had previously 
penetiated. The war was therefore a 
very arduous undertaking from the be- 
ginning. A vei) great part of the enter- 
prize rested on sir David Ochtheilony. It 
had happened, that several of the opera- 
tions, conducted by other officers, had 
failed ; but sir David was unifoimiy suc- 
cessful — his mea^mes, in every instance, 
were judicious and pi oper— and they v\ ere 
prownefl by a success continued and pro- 
gressive. While other divisions of the 
army were repulsed, that commanded by 
him attained every object it sought to 
achieve, although opposed by a deter- 
mined enemy, and having at the same 
time to contend with the disadvantages of 
a country most difficult of access. By 
his conduct he upheld the military cha- 
racter of this country, when reverses hail 
taken place in almost every other quarter. 
(Hear 1 Hear !) The great weight of the 
war rested on him — and the part he acted 
was of the utmost impoitance, both in 
its effects on the enemy — in itsopeuuion 
on the character of our ow n troops — and 
above all, in its influence ou the minds 
and feelings of the natives of India, gene- 
rally. Having supported the character 
and came of his country, in this manner, 
he compelled the enemy f o have recourse 
to negociation — which he (the Chairman) 
trusted had, ere this, terminated in peace; 
but of this fact they had not yet received 
intelligence. The battles of the 14th. 
l£th and 16th of April, on the Mallovvn 
hills, ended in the complete discomfiture 
of the Nepaulese forces. The principal 
officer of the enemy, I'mmer SmgThappa, 
«nd experienced man, was captur- 


ed — the provinces of Goorkah fell into 
our hands — and a convention, leading to 
terms of peace, was entered into. These 
circumstances, and the recommendation 
of the government of India (for the earl 
of Moira himself and the council of Cal- 
cutta have given a particular prominence 
to the character and service- 4 of sir David 
Ochterlony, and pointed him out to our 
eailiest consideraiion) have iud need the 
court of directors to accede, unanimously, 
to this resolution. But if they wished to 
take a more general view of the subject, 
for tlie purpose of delaying the expression 
of their opinion on the conduct of sir 
David Ochterlony, they could hardly have 
done so with propriety — because the go- 
vernment of this country had already 
marked their high sense of his services, 
by conferring on him awry gnat honour. 
His pecuniary concerns were extremely 
moderate. Sir David was said to be a, 
soldier, who had literally lived on his 
pay, and who, consequently, had saved 
nothing. Under these circumstauces, 
the court of directors, to enable him 
to live in a style commensurate with 
the dignity bestowed on him by the 
Prince Regent, have passed the resolu- 
tion now before the pioprietors. It was 
not necessary for him to take up their 
attention further— the motion was one 
that recommended itself. — The honourable 
Chairman concluded by proposing, u That 
“ the court do confiim the i evolution.” 

Mr. R. .Jackson wished to ask, whether 
the paper-', connected with this sub- 
ject, were open to the inspection of the 
proprietors? Some persons undoubtedly 
liad seen them— but, he believed, a far 
greater number had not been so fortu- 
nate. Were they noticed in the public ad- 
vertisement ? 

The Chairman said, they certainly 
were open to the inspection of the pro- 
prietors* It would have counteracted 
the purpose of the directors, if they 
were not. 

Mr. R. Jackson took it for granted, 
from the respectable officer near him not 
saying that the papers were advertised, 
that they had not been . When this business 
came to be finally settled no man could 
be found, whose heart and feelings would 
go farther to reward the services of sir 
David Ochterlony, than his. No man 
would be more disposed to retrace every 
step of his gallant march, or to point out 
the most prominent parts of his brilliant, 
conduct, than hewould be. But he thought 
it was not right, when the Company 
were burdened with £40, 000,000 of 
debt, to make a grant of ,£1,000 a year, 
per salt um, — those papers which otight 
to guide the judgment of the pro- 
prietors, in their decision, not having 
been formally, and in the regular course 
of business laid before them — {Hear / 
Hear !) He, therefore, hoped, that 
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necessary documents would be produced 
-^and that the time for acceding to this 
pension would be fixed for some future 
day, when the proprietors had read and 
studied them. They would theu be able 
to do that, from the conviction of their 
judgment, winch now, perhaps, would 
only be executed from the impulse of 
generous feeling. No person could doubt 
the gallantry, courage, ability, and cha- 
racter of Sir D. Ocliteilouy — they were 
as much abore suspicion, as they were 
superior to praise. But, in proportion 
as the character of tin’s meiiiorious of- 
ficer stood high in their estimation, did 
it not become more incumbent on them 
to confirm the resolution of the court of 
directors, not from the enthusiasm of the 
moment, but from a principle of convic- 
tion, after having made themselves ac- 
quainted with every part’de of his 
conduct? Impressed with this feeling, 
he conceived it would he better for 
them to postpone pioceeding, until 
those papers w'ere laid before the pro- 
prietors on which the committee of 
correspondence h.ul founded their report. 
Having stated this, he must observe, that 
he had read the papers, aud was disposed 
to pay as high and as sincere a tribute 
to the valour and wisdom of Sir Da- 
vid Ochteriouy ;s the warmest of his 
admirers could possibly do. Befoie lie 
sat down, he hoped fie should be allowed 
to ask two questions. Why, he should 
like to know, was there a departure, in 
this instance, from the course usually 
pursued on similar occasions ? The or- 
dinary course wa% first, to move a vote 
of thanks to any individual who had de- 
served Mich an honour, and some little 
time afterwards to propose a grant of 
money, wheie it was deemed necessaiy. 
This was the line adopted in the case of 
the present marquis Wellesley, in that of 
the late marquis Cornwallis, and in many 
others. The services of the individual 
were discussed, when the vote of thanks 
was moved, and, at a subsequent period, 
the pension was proposed. He was not 
anxious that the pension, in this instance, 
should be deferred beyond the next ge- 
neral court, yet ibis departure from es- 
tablished precedent ought not, in his 
Opinion, to be 'lift ltd. But that to 
which be would now call the attention 
of the court seemed to him to he a 'till 
greater departure from the cu-tomaiy 
system, and one that must inteie't eveiy 
man who was anxious to suppoit the 
fame of absent commandeis, ami who 
felt of what importance it wa> to pre- 
vent that fame from being compromised. 
In thi' ca^e, the court of diieetors had 
overlooked the commander iu chief, the 
great cause of all those splendid '»uecesses 
They thanked and remunerated the subor- 
dinate officer, without at all noticing the 
noble lord (eafl Moira) now at the 
head of the Indian government. (Hear j 


hear f) This was done at the very mo- 
ment when the intelligence of peace was 
likely to arrive; for the court must be 
aware, that the last advices from that 
eminent man stated, that a person had 
pioceeded to bis camp to treat for peace 
on any conditions. Thanking the noble 
lord as they had done in their dispatches, 
appieciating his services as they must of 
necessity appreciate them ; surely this 
public record, which would manifest a 
neglect of his talents, might be put off 
for a short time, until that could he done, 
in his ca*e, which had been done in that 
of lord Alomington, of marquis Corn- 
wallis, of Sir Hector Mutiro— in short, 
in the case of every individual, ex- 
cept the earl of Moira ! (Hear ! hear !) 
In every society, it was an undoubted 
maxim, that he who was placed at the 
head of if, should, if great achievements 
weie performed, be hailed with grateful 
applause. But this principle was not act- 
ed on towards lord Moira. He, whose 
genius had laid those plans by which 
such great results had been produced, ap- 
peared to be forgotten ; ami nothing, he 
w'as persuaded could prevent such con- 
duct operating as an affront to the noble 
lord, unlers t lie hon. Chairman, or some 
of his colleague', rose iu their place, and 
explained why their views and feelings 
w'ere different. What he (Mr. Jackson) 
principally desired, was, that the grant- 
ing of this pension be deferred until the 
court had time to read the papers, that 
they might be satisfied of the propriety 
of it. When the name of Moira was 
next mentioned iu that place, he hoped 
ample justice would be done to bis tran- 
scendant merits. ( Hear ! hear !) That 
it might be so, he should move, when the 
present motion was disposed of, for the 
production of all dispatches from earl 
Moira, from the commencement of the 
war in India, until the last, except such 
as were of a private nature. To that mo- 
tion, he conceived, there could be no ob- 
jection. Those who had read, as he had 
done, the hostile declaration of lord 
Moira, and the joyful and glorious conclu- 
sion of the war, as detailed in the last 
advices, would perceive the conduct of 
an able statesman, impelled by true 
English feeling — and what was better, 
acting on pure English maxims. (Hear ! 
hear!) He met the enemy on his owp 
tlueri.ohl — he gave him no time for pre- 
paration ’ But let not those publications 
lie credited, which have described lord 
Moii a as eager ant anxious for a war; 
as nvking to quariel with the Ncpauleae 
Rajah, l»\ cr ing u new iuterpuralion to 
points, which for years had ic in dined 
settled and decided. TbN was not the 
tact. Lord Moira took temperate, mo- 
derate, and conciliatory muisuies; nor 
was it yotil that aw ful moment arrived, 
when the name of England appeared to 
be disgraced — -when our officer was 
V o 
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slaughtered in cold blood — when some 
of our troops were basely murdered, and 
others fairly killed in the held — that 
lord Moira said, “ This is what England 
cannot, will not bear!” The proposi- 
tions which he made having been treated, 
not merely with contempt, but with 
threats and menaces, he was compelled 
to unsheath the sword. They had often 
heard it echoed in that place, that short 
work ought always to be made with their 
campaigns in India. This was a maxim 
founded in experience ; for a second cam- 
paign in that country, though successful, 
was virtually a defeat, owing to the hor- 
rible expense which it occasioned. Now, 
let the court consider how speedily lord 
Moira terminated the late contest. His 
declaration of war was dated in November 
1814 — aud the dispatch announcing that 
Goree Misnor had arrived in his camp, 
offering unconditional submission, or, at 
least, proffering peace almost on our own 
terms, bore date only six months after- 
wards. He stated in his dispatch, that 
all the objects of the war were answered. 
The floor kah country was taken posses- 
sion of, — that acquisition of territory de- 
frayed the expenses consequent on the 
prosecution of hostilities — and the great- 
est object of the war, security for our 
empire, in future, was fully obtained. 
The conduct of Sir David Ocbterlony, 
acting under this great man, had, he was 
convinced, made such an impression on 
the states of India, as, for a long time 
to come, would prevent them fiom em- 
barking in warfare. He knew nothing 
personally of lord Moira; but, recol- 
lecting the sentiment uttered by an hon. 
frifend of his, at a recent court — a senti- 
ment which was justly received with ac- 
clamations — “ that no servant of the 
company, however low, should he de- 
prived of their protection” — he conceiv- 
ed, that what was due to the lowest, 
ought not to be refused to the highest ! — 
(Hear! hear!) And, therefore, lie called 
oa the court to do ample justice, in future, 
to the merits and services of the noble lord. 
It was incumbent on them to act thus, seeing 
how littleness could at times pull greatness 
down, and recollecting that it took an en- 
tire life to build it up ! As the present pro- 
ceeding, if persisted in, would, out of doors, 
be looked on as a silent affront offered the 
noble lord, he thought the papers he should 
move for ought to be granted — they would 
redound to his fame — and on them the 
proprietors could found a vote of thanks 
to that great coinmander-in-chief, whom 
ht^hftsidcred the prime-mover and povver- 
fu!'tta$ter- springof all those achievements 
which had been detailed to the court. 
Mfc the earl of Moira could not havecon- 
cHflfed the War so speedily, if it had not 
the wise policy of a noble mar- 
(Wellesley) who was governor-ge- 
neral OrTftjKa, bhfbre him, and who was 
▼try nesmaring the same fate, in that 


court, which now seemed to threaten the 
noble earl. When marquis Wellesley left 
India, he left it without an enemy to the 
Company — every chief, and every state was 
either a tributary or an ally! — (Hear! 
hear !) With all his abilities, with all his 
well-known talents, neither loul Moira* 
nor any other statesman nor general, 
could have terminated the war, in so 
short a period, if it weie not for the pru- 
dent measures which liad been previously 
adopted by marquis Wellesley. The 
energy of Hiitish counsels, British eha- 
lacter, and British arms, deterred the 
Mahiattas, or any other native power, 
from raising an arm, while the late con- 
test was pending. They waited for the 
success ot the Nepaulesc, before they 
would attempt to stir; but, if they had 
stined, they would have found that it was 
utteily hopeless for them to do much. 
With these impressions on his miud, he 
would, when the question respecting the 
pension to be granted to Sir D. Ochter- 
iony was disposed of, move for the papers 
he had already mentioned. 

Mr. Hume rose under considerable em- 
barrassment, in consequence of what had 
fallen from the chair, and from his hon* 
and learned fiietid, who had just sat 
down. He felt the force of many of his 
learned friend’s observations, though he 
would not proceed to the extent to which 
his learned friend was disposed to go. 
The conduct of loicl Moira was certainly 
a point of very great importance, and 
worthy of peculiar attention, since it was 
their duty to look, with scrupulous atten- 
tion, to the merits of those employed in 
the Company’s service ; and, in that court, 
they were bound to do equal justice to 
high and to low. No great body, look- 
ing to themselves as one of the greatest 
in the world, could exist, without the 
establishment of just rules, to guide 
their own conduct, and that of their ser- 
vants. He felt that it was the intention 
of every gentleman present, who either 
knew Sir D. Ochterlony, or had heard of 
his services, to do that gallant officer am- 
ple justice. Now, if his opinion were 
correct, the court of directors, in their 
zeal to distinguish sir David, in the man- 
ner which his merits seemed to demand, 
had deviated from those rules which had 
been laid down for the government of their 
conduct, generally. This placed the pro- 
prietors in an awkward situation. For if, 
on this account, they now refused the 
grant, it would seem as if they thought 
lightly of the gallant general’s services. 
(Cries of No !) He hoped it would not 
so appear;— but for his ovwi part, he 
certainly thought it would. Undoubted- 
ly, their bye-laws should be strictly at- 
tended to. The present was the second 
court that had been held since they were > 
renewed, and they ought not to depart 
from the observance of rules* thus re- 
cently an 4 solemnly laid down* That a 
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deviation had here taken place, he was 
willing to admit— hut he was sorry that 
liis learned friend should therefore wish 
to postpone the motion. He would ra- 
ther that his learned friend should pass 
over the ii regularity, at present, as it 
was occasioned by an excusable zeal to 
serve an highly deserving individual, and 
that lie would apply himself to prevent its 
recurrence in future. 

Mr. B. Jackson here interrupted the 
lion, member. He observed, that he had 
not complained of any irregularity, with 
reference to the bye-laws, in the bring- 
ing forward of this motion. Fourteen 
days notice had been regularly given of 
it, in conformity with their laws ; but 
his hon. fiiend had been much out of 
town, and probably had not seen the ad- 
vertisement. 

Mr, Hume , “ If there be no irregula- 
rity, as far a> the bye-laws are concerned, 
1 should be glad to know where the irre- 
gularity is ?” 

Mr. ii. Jackson said, he had not charg- 
ed those who brought forwatd the mo- 
tion with any thing like irregularity. Al- 
though, where an increase of salary, 
above £200 per annum was sought, or 
where a gratuity was requested, two 
courts were necessary to render the grant 
valid ; yet, with respect to pensions, the 
case was different — as it was not necessary 
to hold more than one court for the pur- 
pose of bestowing them. The reason was 
this until the bye-laws were framed in 
1793, there was no rule whatever re- 
strictive of the grant of pension. When 
the committee of bye-laws, of which he 
was a member, met in that year, his de- 
ceased friend, Mr. Henchman, felt that 
the mode of granting pensions ought to 
be put in some degree of order. It was 
therefore pro|>osed, that a bye-law should 
be enacted to prevent the grant of any 
pension, above a particular sum, without 
the eon sent of one general court. Per- 
haps, it would have been bettci if two 
were rendered necessary — ' hut so the law 
was framed at that time. Previous to its 
being introduced, the court of director?* 
were possessed ot the power of granting 
pensions, without taking the sense of the 
proprietois. The consequence was that 
the gentlemen behind the bar wete 
teazed for pensions, a'most to death — mid 
many of them wished to escape fiom t! is 
state of thraldom. So severe \\,b the 
persecution, that he recollected their late 
chairman (the hon. Mr. Klphinstone) ri- 
sing in his place, and saying, “ I entioat 
that this restriction upon us may he grant- 
ed— for it is most proper.” He , Mi.. Tack- 
son) was not therefore, a»raigning the 
present proceedings; as an infraction of 
the bye-laws. What he stated was, that 
there was a deviation from precedent, in 
giving the pension and the thanks at the 
flame moment. His objection had nothing 


to do with the bye-law— it was founded 
on a principle of expediency. He con- 
ceived, that it would be displeasing to 
sir D. Ochterlony himself, when be found 
that the boon was conceded in this pro-* 
cipitate manner, instead of being the Off- 
spring of the digested deliberative feeling 
of the court, founded on documentary 
evidence. He suggested a different covrte 
of proceeding from that introduced, not s 8 
the most legal, bur as the best, the wisesty 
and the most expedient inode. 

Mr. Hume continued.— -He was very 
sorry that the court should be delayed by 
any misapprehension of his — but he vva# 
impressed, by what fell from his learned 
friend, with the idea, that an irregularity 
had taken place, particularly when he ob- 
served, that perhaps only a few persons 
had seen the papers. He conceived, that 
the bye-law, sect. 20, by which papers 
were to be laid before the proprietors, had 
been departed fiom ; on that account he 
conceived his learned friend to have op*- 
posed the motion. By the 20th section it 
was ordained, t h where a grant, ex- 
ceeding in the whole .£600, shall be 
applied for, then the report of the com- 
mittee of directors, stating the ground on 
which such grant is r. commended, and 
signed by the directors who approve of 
the same, .-hall be laid before the proprie- 
tors. Now the fact wa«, that not only 
14 days notice should have been heregiven, 
but, independent of that, all the paper# 
should be left open for the inspection 
of the proprietors. He had called twice 
at the India House, for the purpose of 
reading them, but they could not be 
produced ; not because any tin willingness 
was felt to allow the pmisd of them, 
but on account of the difficulty of collat- 
ing them. Now , he should he exceeding- 
ly sony, because a trifling irregularity 
had taken place, that therefoie the mo- 
tion should be put off, as it would give 
the proprietors and the public an idea 
that some unpleasant feeling existed to- 
wards sir D. Ochterlony. He t: listed, in 
this ca«u\ a little infonnality would be 
overlooked, rather than, by the proposed 
delay, to throw a slur on General Ochter- 
lony, for he did conceive that it would 
be throwing a slur on that excellent 
officer, if a delay took place in granting 
to him that which the directors had ap- 
proved, he believed, unanimously. The 
court ought to consider, whether they 
would, on account of a slight informali- 
ty. not proceeding from intention, but 
probably attributable to the carelessness 
of some of their officers, keep back this 
(riant, and thus place a deserving indivi- 
dual in a most painful situation ? His 
own opinion was, that they ought not. 
The general practice of granting money 
was a separate question ; bur, he felt 
that the character of sir D. Ochterlony 
would be considerably compromised, if, 
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with all the facts of his case befo*e the 
court of directors, the proprietors refused 
to accede to the motion. 

Part of the speech of the lion. Chair- 
man' he highly disapproved of. He should 
not, in speak ini' ot sir D. Ochterlony, 
have thrown an imputation on the con- 
duct of other officers. He might have 
praised his talents, without depreciating 
the abilities of others. This he had not 
done ; for, if he understood the hon. 
Chairman correctly, he said, that “ all 
the other officers were unsuccesful,” 
while General Ochterlony attained every 
object he had in view— thus throwing a 
reproach on many individuals, possessed 
of courage and ability, some of whom he 
knew. He was well acquainted with the 
commander of the second division — he 
had served with him for four years — and 
he could speak confidently of his merit. 
That officer was directly inculpated by 
the declaration of the hon. Chairman.— 
(Hear ! hear !) He regretted extremely 
that the court of directors had not acted 
in a more manly manner, with respect to 
earl Moira. If the conduct of that noble 
lord was wrong in beginningthe Nepaulese 
war, they ought to have spoken out, and 
said so boldly. ( Hear ! hear !) Consi- 
dering the situation in which the direc- 
tor* were placed, as the representatives of 
the Company, with all the necessary do- 
cuments before them, they should have 
come to a resolution, that the declaration 
of war was proper or improper. Then the 
proprietor would have met to pas > a \ote 
of censure or approval on the conduct of 
the noble earl. But, instead of proceeding 
in this way, they came forward, contrary 
to precedent, with a vote of thanks and 
the grant of a pension to a subordinate 
officer, while the commander in chief 
was neglected. All that had been achiev- 
ed must be considered as emanating 
from the disposition made hy thegovernor- 
general and commander in chief. Sir 
D. Ochterlony served under him — and 
yet they passed over, in sullen silence, 
the individual to whom every art was at- 
tributable. Some might think different- 
ly— but he considered this proceeding 
as an indirect censure on lord Moira. 
It would have been better to have cen- 
sured him directly and openly, instead 
of treating him with this contemptuous 
silence. The court of directors, he con- 
ceived in this instance, had acted hastily, 
inconsiderately and unjustly. If lord 
Moira had done that which was prudent, 
let it be stated — if his conduct had been 
thb reverse, why was it not declared ? 
That would have been conect; but to 
come forward with a vote to a subordinate 
officer, iosinuatingccusure, bya side wind, 
wks gross injustice. Notwithstanding this 
hef Would not vote against the grant to sir 
IX Ochterlony, who was an officer of 
great abilities, »d had served the Com- 
pany long an Afaithfolly . He possessed no 


other fortune than his pay and allowances, 
and therefore wanted the means to keep 
up, with appropiiate splendour, the dig- 
nity winch the Prince Hegent had con- 
ferred on him. These were considerations 
of great importance- they satisfied him 
that the grant was proper -hut he was 
displeased at the manner in which the 
dilectors proposed it. This mode of pro- 
ceeding had occasioned a difference of 
opinion in that court, where unanimity 
would otherwise have reigued — where the 
proposition ought, and would, if properly 
introduced, have been cauierl by accla- 
mation. Sir D. Ochterlony had many 
claims on the Company. If he were to 
enumerate his services, from the time he 
entered the army, he would detain the 
court too long. [Mr. Hume here biiefly 
adverted lo the services, military and 
civil, of the gallant general, from the 
Mahratta war, up to that which has been 
just terminated.] His conduct, on every 
occasion, had been such as to call for the 
thinks of that court, and deserved, in 
his opinion, even a laiger sum than that 
recommended by the court of directors. 
His objection was not, therefore, to the 
gran-, but to the manner in which it 
came before them. Indeed, he was hap- 
py tos<e such marks of beneficence pour- 
t\l on the army. They operated as a sti- 
mulus toexerfion amonest those who had 
little hope of preferment, and whose ar- 
dent spirit was in consequence depressed. 
Perhaps the court would permit him, for 
one moment, to read the language used 
by an officer, who was about to take the 
field in the commencement of the Nepau- 
lese war. When they had heard tty? lan- 
guage, they would readily appreciate the 
feeling by which it was dictated. The Com- 
pany ought not to be backward in giving 
rewards to their military servants, who, 
by the course of service, had been de- 
prived of promotion, and were without 
the slightest hope of realising fortune or 
emolument. The officer to whom he al- 
luded, had been 34 yeaisin the service, 
and wrote in the following terms : — “ 1 
expect, in a few days, the command of a 
battalion, consisting of six grenadier 
and six light companies, to join in the 
expedition against Nepaul — a point 
about which I am perfectly indifferent, 
for my zeal has subsided into sullen 
apathy, from the disappointment of tny 
hopes.” This gentleman, alter 34 
years sendee, w*as only the 20th major 
in ourarmy. He iMr. Hume) wished to 
see a spur given to their officers— he wish- 
ed to see some motive to exertion held out 
to them. If they were not to look to the 
Company for that stimulus which was ne- 
cessary for the production of zeal, where 
were they to turn their eyes in search of 
it ? As to promotion, it was so very slow, 
that it might he left out of the question. 
Considering the peusion, in this point of 
view, he approved of it perfectly— but tie 
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condemned the way in which it had been 
brought before them. It would be a 
shame, if this gallant officer were de- 
prived of that immediate reward which 
his services deserved, because the dilec- 
tors had been guilty of an informality. 
He hoped, thereto! e, that the gentlemen 
within the bar would take a lesson from 
this circumstance, and act, in future, in 
an open and candid manner, telling those 
who acted meiitoriously, that they had 
done so, and, on the other hand, not 
'abstaining from direct censure where it 
was due. He trusted his learned friend 
would see the propriety of passing over 
the informality, which, if it were the 
means of creating delay, would cast a 
reflection on the services of this gallant 
officer. fVo / \’o !) If he (Mr. Hume) 
thought it would uot, he would be un- 
willing, so partial was he to a strict ob- 
servance of rules, to object to the post- 
ponement. But he was of opinion that 
delay would have the etFect he stated — and 
as he knew I hat no man deserved the coun- 
tenance and support of the Hast- India 
Company more titan sir David Ochterlony, 
he would not wish to larnish, in the 
slightest degree, that reward which they 
were called ou to give him. 

Tlie Chairman trusted the court would 
believe, that no gentleman sitting behind 
that bar, could be so much wanting in a 
sense of propriety, or rather of self-in- 
terest, as to propose a measure, favourable 
to one individual, but intended to hurt 
the feehugs of auorher. Such a principle 
was most remote from the minds of those 
who signed the resolution. They had not 
the smallest idea, that they were doing 
that, which, hy possibility, could pro- 
duce objections in the general court. If 
the sentiments of the gentlemen who had 
last spoken were those of the proprietors 
at large, he should feel it to be his duty to 
bow to them — but, he believed, be was 
not obliged to take up, and act upon, the 
individual opinion, of one or two persons. 
He was much surprised at the view the 
two lion, gentlemen iiad taken of the 
subject, and at the course wdiich they 
pursued In agreeing to this resolu- 
tion, the directors, united, never knew 
that they were transgressing any rule 
of propriery, and no such idea prevail- 
ed in any other quarter. It was sug- 
gested, that tiie com^e of proceeding 
adopted by the directois cast a slur upon 
an individual. He could assure the court 
that the directors were quire unconscious 
of having ireuched on the regard or res- 
pect due to any person. The hon. aud 
learned gent, .'aid, that there was irre- 
gularity in the proi eediug. If there were, 
he (Mr. Grant) did uot know where it 
existed. N« r, ind'-ed, did the learned 
gent, him^elt ; for lie afterwards argued, 
that it was a son of expediency which in- 
duced him to oppose the motion. With 
rwpect to the papers, he denied that they 


had been refused. Every proprietor was 
at liberty to peruse them. But, as to 
laying them before the court, that was 
another thing. There was no bye-law to 
authorize that proceeding. The bye-law 
relating to pensions did not contain a syl- 
lable about the production of papers. 
The section which followed, aud which 
had reference to gratuities, did indeed 
direct, that papers should lie open for the 
inspection of the proprietors. But this 
section had no tonnection with the ques- 
tion before the court. And, in truth, 
so far from auy desire being entertained, 
to prevent the perusal of the documents 
relative to this case, the direct contrary 
was the fart; — tor more was actually 
done than the bye-law called for. The 
papers were left open to the inspection 
of the proprietors in the house ; — the 
learned gentleman had profited by the op- 
portunity ; — and he (Mr. Grant) wished 
lie could say he had made a very liberal 
use of it. ( Hear ! hear !) With respect 
to the resolution before the court, it 
could not be decided now ; — it was neces- 
sary that a second general couit should be 
assembled, before the business was con- 
cluded. The papers were lying on the 
table, and if gentlemen were disposed to 
have them read, they could be read by 
the officer, which was the regular course 
of proceeding. This, he hoped, was a 
sufficient answer to the first objection. 

Mr. H. Jackson. — I understand you to 
state, that a second opportunity of con- 
sidering this question will occur. 

The Chairman . — I understand that to 
be the case. 

Mr. ft. Jackson said, he wished that 
the papers should be laid before them, 
and that farther time should be given, in 
orfler to consider the subject fairly. But, 
if the hon. Chairman was right in his con- 
struction of the law, when he said a se- 
cond court would be necessary, then b« 
(Mr. Jackson) w as ready to wave his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. Bosanquet , to order. — I conceive 
that two courts are uot necessary. If 
any explanation be wanting, our counsel 
is in court, and can give it. 

The Chairm m admitted that he was in 
error, and then proceeded. Before he 
touched on the second objection, he winfe* 
ed to correct a mistake into which the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Hume) had fallen. ,Thfr 
hon. gent, charged him with havingstated, 
iu speaking of sir D. Ochterlony, “that 
all the other officers employed woe un- 
successful.” He bad said no inch thing— 
he could not say so, in the feee of all the 
documents. What he said was, “ that 
sir D. i ‘chterlony was uniformly success- 
ful, when other a&cm were unsuccess- 
ful.” He tras uniformly so, and upheld 
our cause, in that war, when other offi- 
cers failed. This was all lie said, or 
meant tor say , that the hon. gent, certain* 
ly had o» right to take him up on tlu* 
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ground. The other objection was, that 
he and his honourable colleagues had de- 
parted from the usual practice in such 
Cases, because they had not come forward, 
on this occasion, with a vote of thanks 
to tire commander-in-chief. He (Mr. 
Grant) did not know that any such rule 
was established. If such a proceeding 
were a mere thing of course, it would 
take away the value of it, in a very great 
degree. If a vote of thanks were, as 
might be supposed, from what had been 
said, a mere matter of form, very few 
persons would think it worth their ac- 
ceptance. The learned gent, had not 
proved the existence of any such custom. 
All he did was, in the faced the proprie- 
tors, to censure the court of directors — 
and, instead ot preceding to the busi- 
ness before the court, he amused him>elf 
by charging the executive body with a 
departure from propriety. That point he 
would leave for the court to decide upon. 
But lie begged to observe, that he, for 
one, had not the smallest idea of dis- 
posing of the general question, on which 
Some difference of opinion existed in the 
present instance. He was sure, that there 
Was not a feeling in the minds of one of 
the directors, when they agreed to the 
resolution, that they were reflecting on 
tiny person’s conduct. With respect to 
lord Moira, ashe was governor-general and 
commander- in -cl lief, approbation voted 
to him would go to an extent far beyond 
what it reached in sir D. Ochteilony’s 
case. In the one instance, it covered the 
whole of the events, from tire commence- 
ment of the war, — those points in which 
they succeeded, as well as those in which 
they did not— while, m the other, it 
feerely referred to specific acts of mili- 
tary gallantry, without looking at all to 
the various subjects with which the war 
was connected. Those were questions to 
be taken up when the business was com- 
pletely finished. The learned gent, had 
given a very decided opinion on every 
fiart of the subjeet — but other*, perhaps, 
tfid not view it exactly as he did ; and he 
(Mr. Grant) did not know, that, because 
the directors had not proceeded in the line 
Which he (Mr. Jackson) conceived the 
taoit proper, that they were, theiefore, 
fn the wrong. It would he to take the 
executive power out of tlieir hands, if, 
On every occasion when individuals dis- 
fented from their opinion, they were 
Obliged to give up that which their judg- 
told them was correct. The Court 
Wf Erector* were responsible for every 
1 tot ''done by them, and, if they conducted 
tfcOm^elTes improperly, let the business 
taken up and pursued in the regular 
btft it was not u^ual in that court, 
%ftfi«o little notice, with so little decen- 
l tAafraigff the character of the whole 
b6dy : of directors. {Hear ! hear !) It 
might nOt be hhproper here, to notice 
the conduct of the Prince Regent, who, 


m conferring honours on sir D. Ochter- 
lony and some other officers, did not ap- 
pear to participate in the feeling of the 
learned gent, or to he at all apprehensive 
tiiat other persons, who were not so dis- 
tinguished, would couceive themselves in- 
sulted by the proceeding. He (Mr. Grant) 
was very soiry to see a proposition of 
this nature treated in such a manner, if, 
when the business was concluded, the 
directors were thought wanting in their 
duty, he would willingly obey the general 
opinion of the court ; but individuals 
were not to prescribe to them what they 
were to do. If such a principle were 
admitted, their situation woukl he pitia- 
ble indeed. '1 heir responsibility was of a 
very serious nature; and, when the bu- 
siness was at an end, let their conduct, 
subject to that responsibility, be faiFly 
tried : but they could not suffer dictation. 
They were not to be told, this you should 
have done, and that you should ’ have 
done; — they were not plaeed in that si- 
tuation to obey the caprice of any indivi- 
dual. ( Hear ! hear !) Such conduct Went 
very much to take all power of proceed- 
ing out of tlieir hands ; and therefore he 
must stiongly object to it, as quite unne- 
cessary and improper. As to the doctrine 
of the other hon. gent. (Mr. Home) who 
asserted, that the directors, by acting H 
they had done, prevented the proprietors 
trom being unanimous, he could only say 
that he sincerely wished he could find out 
the art ot making them unanimous! (A 
laugh.) The hon. Chairman then ad- 
verted to the disposition which appeared, 
in some gentlemen, to place, in the most 
unfavourable light, every transaction' of 
the directors ;—and concluded bf hoping, 
that, under nil the circumstances, no far- 
ther objection would be made to the grant 
submitted to the court. 

The hon. />. Kirmaird felt placed; by 
what had fallen from the hon. OhairiAan, 
in a very awkward situation ; because it 
appeared, that no gentleman, in that 
court, could offer his sentiments without 
exposing himselt to the hazard of a per- 
sonal attack. If he (Mr. Kirmaird) were 
not placed there to speak, when the in- 
terests of the proprietors demanded -i it, 
and to kuow the reason when -he give 
away money, or refused to do so, for 
what, he shoufd wish to. know; 1 did he 
Come there? (Hear J heterf} He pro- 
tested against such conduct; in the name 
of every thing (hit And honest. He 
trusted thbt the lehraed gentleman (Mr. 
Jackson) would hot, in eon sequence of 
what had been leveled at him, desist 
from stating 1 to the coart his opinion, 
add giving t6 the proprfetoi a the hetifetit 
of his great experience. To his exdrtfioffe 
they were indebted for that byo-law, 
which gave them something liked control 
over their money—- and he hoped they 
would still proceed reaping benefit 'bf 
his wisdom and imeHigetiCe. Wbe* he 
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observed on personal feeling advanced 
against the gent, behind the bar,' he could 
not avoid animadverting ou any unseemly 
language that was used to those before ir. 
The hou. Chairman had said, he wished 
he could find out the art of insuring una- 
nimity. He (Mr. K.) could tell him the 
way to prevent unanimity in that court — 
it was by adopting that querulous tone 
which he was too much in the habit of 
using ! — (Loud cries of “ order !'*) He 
applied to those who cried “ order" whe- 
ther they did not hear fall from the hou. 
Chairman, a direct accusation against 
individuals on that side of the bar, attri- 
buting to them a desire to niUrepiesent 
the motives of the directors ? (Hear ! 
hear !) If, therefore, he was no: at liber- 
ty to say that this was not a proper tone 
to be used by the person who made the 
accusation, for what purpose did he sit 
there? The lion. Chairman wished he 
knew how to piocure unanimity. He 
(Mr. K.,» would point out to him the 
vai Ions meetings held within those walls, 
to grant hououtable rewatds for honour- 
able services ; aud lie would advise hi in 
to take the same course on the present 
occasion, and the hou. gent, would find 
that the same unanimity would be the 
couseq uence. It was a rare instance in 
the aunals of that court, when merit 
like that of Sir D. OclUeilony was brought 
forward in such a shape as to prevent the 
proprietors from being unanimous. On 
whose heads, then, did this want of una- 
nimity rest? He would tell the lion, 
gent, that those persons were accountable 
for it who had adopted a course difftient 
fioiu that which had been usually pm - 
sued ! By following the tract pointed out 
in former times they could alone hope to 
arrive at unanimity. In this case it the 
gentlemen wished to consult the feelings 
of Sir 0. Ochterlonv, by haring the mo- 
tion carried unanimously, let a little de- 
lay be a (Voided, until the papers could be 
*ead. It was a most precipitate measure 
to come to the court and ask a specific 
reward for a subordinate oificer, without in 
the slightest degree noticing thecommand- 
**r-in-ch»ef. It was also remarkable, that in 
the papeis betoie the directors, there was 
not a single extract fiom the dispatches 
of the emu man der- in- chief, who certainly 
was tlie best judge ot the merits of Sir 
D. Ochtei k>ny. The lion. Chairman had* 
called on the court to look to the 
conduct of government, as justificatory 
of the proceeding now adopted. He 
would also call the attention of the court 
to the conduct of government, with a dif- 
ferent view. What was done during the 
whole of the peninsular war? who was 
then rewarded, on the very moment ? the 
commander-in-chief, and no other person. 
r Ihe other officers, many of whom had 
l>led in the field, were not thought of till 
the war was completely wound up. He 
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was one of those who thought it unwise to 
give pecuniary rewards, ou all occasions 
— but he knew, that when rewards were 
given,' by great public bodies, to military 
men, it was not the pecuniary, but the 
honorary part that gratified them ; that 
part which tended to ennoble the blood in 
the veins of their posterity! Feeling thus, 
he could not but he surprised, that there 
was not a single quotation in the papers, 
taken from the di-patches of the com- 
mander-in rldef, in which honourable 
mention was made of this experienced and 
valorous officer. There was, m the re- 
port of the committee of correspondence, 
a species of wording, that conveyed a 
strange idea to his mind— If he read it a- 
right, the directors were rejoicing in the 
success of the Nepanlese war. He alluded 
to that part, in which, after stating that 
the “ eminent services of Sir David Och- 
terlony had upheld the honour of the 
Hiitish arms,” it goes on to say, “and 
the enemy, after the capture of extensive 
ptovinces, important to them •” these 
are the words, “ provinces impoitant to 
them,” by which, in his opinion, the 
directors pledged themselves to approve 
of the war. With this Sir D. Ochtei lony 
had nothing to do— lie was an oificer acting 
under the commander-in-chief, and if the 
directors rejoiced in the capture of those 
important provinces, they must recollect 
that the whole of the merit of the acces- 
sion belonged to Karl Moira, and they 
ought to honour him accordingly. The 
report then states, that “ the enemy were 
reduced to sue for peace, on terms under- 
stood to he advantageous to the Company.” 
This paragraph, lie suppn-ed, was intro- 
duced to shew that the peace was not yet 
concluded, or at least that the teims were 
not sufficiently known, as a sort of excuse 
lor not granting thanks to Earl Moira. 
Being piepared to say all this on the sub- 
ject of the war— having stated the cap- 
line of the provinces as matter of exulta- 
tion, admitting that the terms of the peace 
are supposed to be advantageous — with 
these points conceded, the fitst time when 
the subject is brought forward by the di- 
rectors, it is connected with a giant of 
money — it is not even introduced in the 
form of a mere vote of thanks. Now for 
what purpose was this system followed? 
Because, if the directors proposed a ispte 
of thanks, without a giant of mangy, 
they knew they would fail, fog, they 
knew it w*as impossible for the court 
to vote their thanks to a particular 
oificer, to the exclusion of the rest of the 
army. The ditertors had gone quite eut 
of the common tract of travelling, and, 
if they aiuld see their way, lie was not 
sufficiently conversant with the turnings 
and twinings of that court to be able .to 
do so. He wished to know, when the 
Marquis Wellesley had finished the agar 
iu India, aud it was understood that the 
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cri,-i mrappro.rJ of it, whether on the 
ariivat of dispatches stating the dbcom- 
t.furc of the enemy, a vote of thanks was 
not ,'ivrn to him — the court exptra-ly re- 
serving to themselves the right of deciding 
ou tlie policy of the war afterwards ? 
(Hear hear !) thus aupportiug the prin- 
ciple, tliat no subordinate officer should 
receive thanks, until they were offered to 
the commander-in-chief. He would ask 
of any uian who heard him— he would 
ask of any military man, whether he 
would not conceive it to be a slur on his 
character, if his subordinate officer were 
rewarded, while lie, beneath whom alt 
the operations of a campaign were carried 
on, remained neglected and forgotten ? 
If any of the gentlemen who proposed 
bis vota were at all conversant with 
military etiquette, they must perceive the 
truth of this observation. And he was 
•sure, if there was one man, who, more 
than, another, would be displeased with 
thanks, which insinuated a slur upon an 
individual, that man was Sir D. Ochter- 
ioay. To suppose otherwise, would be 
to, suppose that lie had feelings very dif- 
ferent from those which his brother of- 
ficers knew him to possess. It would be 
to suppose him willing to wound the feel- 
ings of those brave men who had shared 
his toils, and partaken of his gloiv. — 
(Heart hear!) He, therefore, for one, 
could not vo'e for this grant to Sir D. 
Ochierhmy, in its present state. He 
would not vote for any reward, w ! iich he 
felt would not be agreeable to that gallant 
general. This he was certain would not, 
because it must excite unpleasant feelings 
iu other officers of the army — it must 
even strike the conmiander-iu-chief, who 
had. highly approved of Sir D. Ocliter- 
1 (jay’s talents, as a tacit reproach to him. 
Actuated by these sentiments, and uo 
Others, he should now oppose the grant ; 
but, if it were brought forward iu a re- 
gular manner, lie would he the fust to 
hold Up his hand in favour of it. He 
conceived that the Company were bound 
to defend the interest and honour of 
the lowest, of their servants — and surely 
they were no less powerfully called on to 
defend the ciedit and character of those 
who were placed in the highest situations. 
If there were auy case in which an offi- 
cer particularly demanded their support, 
it was when he had taken on himself 
the dreadful responsibility of going to 
war— and when he was placed at such 
a. remote distance, that he could not 
immediately furnish those by whom 
lie, jams employed, with a connected 
chain or statement of events. This pro- 
tection waa still more necessary, when it 
w^ known that some individuals opposed 
thegayeUei tothc policy of that war, and 
wouI4i perhaps, endeavour to prevent the 
rewards which its successful terminal ion 
descr. ed, from Stnvisg in that channel to 


which they properly belonged. Here he 
could not withhold his testimony of ap- 
plause from the spirit and skill with which 
the Nepaulese war was conducted, and I a." 
glorious success by which its termination 
was distinguished. In this resolution, he 
conceived the directors had partially ap- 
proved of the war, when they spoke in 
such terms of the territory which it had 
given to them. As to the policy in which 
it commenced, that still remained open 
for discussion. But he called on the 
court to act as they did in the case of 
Lord Wellesley. Ou that occasion thanks 
were voted to him and to the whole army 
— but the right to decide afterwards on the 
conduct of i he governor-general, in en- 
tering on the war, was specially reserved. 
He conceived it right to keep the general 
aud commander-in-chief separate; because 
though his conduct in the field might 
be worthy of praise and reward, his pro- 
ceedings iu the cabinet might demand 
censure and disapprobation- An hOo. 
friend of his (Mr. Hume) had surprised 
him very much by his course of argument. 
That hon. gent, had, on all occasions, 
been most desirous for the establishment 
of settled rules for conducting the business 
of that couit, and of the court of direc- 
tors. In the endeavour to promote regn- 
l.itious of this nature, the lion. gent, had 
not found a warmer co operator than he 
was. it was extremely curious, that the 
hot), gent , who had been a fellow labour- 
er with him in the vineyard — who had 
assisted zealously in the formation ot those 
rules — should, the first time one of them 
was broken through, beg of the court to 
pass over the infraction. “ Oh,” says 
he, “ Sir David is a very gallant officer, 
you had better therefore, overlook this 
breach of your rules.” But the hon. gent, 
had made a very fair proposition. “ If," 
said he, “ by delaying this grant, no slur 
is thrown on Sir David Ochterlony, then 
1 am willing to postpone it.” Now, he 
could not conceive, that, by putting the 
motion off. Sir David Ochterlony could he 
supposed to labour under any shir what- 
ever ; whereas, by agreeing to it now, a 
sort of censure vvodld he passed on other 
officers. It was, on the other hand, de- 
nied by the executive body, that the 
smallest reproach was intended lo be 
cast on any individual — but could they 
say that the proceeding wonld not be con- 1 
strued differently out of doors ? He was 
convinced, that nine tenths of those ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, would 
immediately conclude, that the present 
motion had for its great Object, to mark 
with reproach, the conduct of those pf-' 
ficers whose services were not even hinted 
at, when the hon. Chairman said, as a 
crown of praise to Sir David Ochterlony, 
that he waa successful, when all others^ . 
were unsuccessful. 

The Chairman . — 1 did not say it. . 
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Mr. K inn air d . — You qualified the ex- 
pression by saying, “ when many others 
had failed. 0 

The Chairman . — I deny I ever said so. 
I give a point-blank denial to the asser- 
tion. What 1 said was this, while sir 
D. Ochterlony was uniformly successful, 
other officer* were unsuccessful.” 

Mr. Kiunaird regretted that, other offi- 
cers should haw been at all spoken of, or 
introduced. Sir D. Ochterlony might 
hate received the full meed of praise, 
withoat any attempt being made to dis- 
parage the conduct of other persons. 
Now, if the conduct of that gallant offi- 
cer was fairly entitled, as assuredly it 
was, to approbation and reward, weie 
they not equally due to lord Moira, from 
whom, in the regular course of things, 
the successes obtained must have orisin- 
ally sprung? On this point he would 
confidently appeal to the military pai t of 
that assembly, who must necessarily an- 
swer in the affirmative. He gave the court 
reason for what they should do, foitified 
by precedents drawn from what they had 
done. If the hot*. Chairman were really 
desirous that unanimity should prevail in 
this court, — if he were anxious to spare 
the feelings of sir I). Ochterlony, he 
would consent to put off this motion, un- 
til general thanks to earl Moira, and the 
army have been voted. And, when sir 
O, Ochterlony had been included, — by 
name, if’ the hou. Chairman pleased, — 
by a special resolution, if he thought pro- 
per, for he (Mr. K.) professed the utmost 
respect for him ;—tbrn the court of di- 
rectors might come forward with that 
motion which was not only second, in 
point of form, but second in the consi- 
deration of that deserving officer. There 
was one other expression of the hon. 
Chairman, w hich, he conceived, called for 
notice. No conduct, he thought, deserv- 
ed the encouragement and thanks of the 
court, more than that of those gentlemen, 
who, like his lion, and learned friend, 
took the trouble to read and silt such pa- 
pers as were connected with subjects be- 
fore the court, for the benefit of the pio- 
prietors at large. When his learned friend 
took that trouble, he sincerely thanked 
him; — and the pioprictois, he thought, 
were much indebted to him. lint how 
did the hon. Chairman speak of bis having 
so occupied himself ? “I am sure,” said 
he, ** there was no wish to keep the pa- 
pers back the learned gent, had seen 
them, and a pretty use lie makes of our 
liberality,’.* Now, for his part, ho did 
not thank the gentlemen opposite for the 
production pf those papeis. The bye- 
law gave them, aright to demand them. 
There was no courtesy in showing those 
papers, which the interest of the pro- 
prietors required, and which the directors 
could have no motive, at least no proper 
motive, for withholding; — therefore no 
Hunks were due. He should vote against 


the present motion, because he thought 
• it threw a a slur on the earl of Moira, 
and the rest of the officers of the 
army, and because he did not conceive 
that this was the mode in which reward 
ought to be conferred on sir I). Ochter- 
loiiy. He should therefore m^ve, as an 
amendment : — 

“ That this court though it MUfcfrtajw 
a high sense of the merits of sir D. Och- 
terlony, think it expedient to adjonm tUe 
present question." " 

If (continued Mr. Kinnaird) the court 
of directois do not consider it proper, 
which I am sure they will, to propose 
a vote of tlranks to earl Moira and the 
rest of the army,— which, I ain con- 
vinced, will be carried by acclamations 
on this side of the bar, — though l have 
no wish to take the executive power out 
of their hands, yet, mthat case, I shall 
feel it my duty to propose sueh a mot-i^p 
on a future day. 

Mr. He) riott having called thehon. gen 
who had just sat dowu, to order, wished 
to explain his leasou.s for having done so. 
He did so, for this plain reason— because 
the hon. gent, was not content to speak 
in general terms, but adverted to the hon. 
Chairman, in such a maimer, as compelled 
him (M. Herriott) to interfere. He not 
only spoke of the conduct of the hon. 
Chairman on the present question, but re-* 
ferred to it, on former occasions. As be 
was on his legs, he wished to say a few 
words with respect to the question before 
the court. Thehon. gent. (Mr. Kinnaird) 
had looked round, and asked, if there 
were anv military persons present ? He 
fMr. Herriott) now answered, that he 
had been for three score years in military 
liabity — and, with respect to the pro- 
position made by the court of director?, 
he could see no impropriety in it — either* 
with reference to etiquette or to any other 
point. It was not an uncommon thing 
to give thanks to officers in subordi- 
nate situations, withoat noticing their 
superiors. Thus, when the lot ds of the 
admiralty sent out an officer who achieved 
any great victory, that officer, though 
acting under their lordships, received the 
thanks of parliament. Should the com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean,©? 
elsewhere, send out a division, by which 
any glorious action was performed, those 
only received thanks who were haainedi- 
ately instrumental in obtaining it. The* 
lord Nelson was under the oomwaadOf a 
superior when he went to the Madeira*, 
where lie achieved that, for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of thecwwtry, no no- 
tice being taken of his commanding officer , 
He (Mr. Herriott) believed this was so. 
Now, it struck him,' from what know- 
ledge he possessed as a military man, 
that the individual, who was employed 
in gifiiig 'orders, as governor-general, far 
from tbe scene of action, had nothing to 
do with achievement in the field Of but tic. 

L2 
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Therefore, he considered the thanks and 
regards proposed to be given to sir D. 
Ochterlony, as due to him for the ski’l 
and ability he displayed in executing cer- 
tain commands which he had received 
from his superior. When he said this, he 
could assure the court, that no man ho- 
noured lord Moh a more than he did. Of 
that eminent Character he had some pei- 
sonal knowledge — -but none whatever of 
sir D. Ochterldny. It was evident, there- 
fore, that he spoke from prmciple, and 
not from any feeling of partiality. He 
should suppoti the proposition of the 
coilrt of directors. 

Mr. Bosonqvet rose to speak to the or- 
der of their proceedings. The hon. gent. 
Shortly adverted to the original motion, 
and the amendment. The latter, he ob- 
served, could not possibly be ente tained, 
in its existing foim. It was, in fact, no- 
thing more nor less than a species of 
question of adjournment ; and it would 
he infinitely better to move a direct 
adjournment, (if the opponents of the 
motion wished to do it away entirely) 
'iftoich Would, of course, take precedence 
of all other questions. Under the pre- 
sent circumstances, he could not help 
Submitting to the learned gent., whether 
ft would not l>e better to reconsider the 
amendment, and to put it in a shape con- 
sistent with the course usually taken in 
that and every other deliberate assem- 
bly. 

Mr. B. Jackson felt much obliged to 
his hon. friend for setting him right when 
he was out of order. If his hon. friend 
would hand the motion and amendment 
to him, a moment's time would be suffi- 
cient to rectify the error. 

-Mr. Hmcorfh regretted exceedingly the 
tone in which his hon. friends, on the 
right and left, had made their objections. 
The executive body was a delegated body, 
and was responsible for its proceedings ; 
therefore, if it acted improperly, it coufd 
be called to account in a regular manner, 
and ought not to be subject to hasty re- 
marks; the offspring of momentary feel- 
ing. (Hear I hear !) Two objections had 
beoi urged against the motion, — one 
founded on the form of the proceeding— 
the other resulting from a feeling of deli- 
cacy towards lord Moira. With respect 
to* the form of proceeding, he at first 
feared that the directors were departing 
from the regular line ;• but when fee look- 
ed -to sect. 1 lb and 12 0 of the bye-laws, 
lie-found they were complied with, and 
that! the course pursued was perfectly re- 
galac-CThe second objection, that lord 
Mfyfra sun not mentioned on this occa- 
a**o f appeared to him to be totally irre- 
levant to the question. The resolution 
reflfaamebded fey the directors was no- 
tfriuff -Bio pci han.au act of liberality, with 
which tlfayfallaweri up the example of 
gonrtmtmUrThe fhrince Regent had con- 
ferred a very high honour oheirD. Och- 


terlony, and the court were now called 
on to give him the means of supporting 
it. What information was wanting on 
this question ? Were not the papers be- 
fore the proprietors ? Was it not noto- 
rious that the array of sir D. Ochterlony 
had to penetrate a countiy so naturally 
strong, as to require but few troops to 
defend it ? Had they not to cope with 
an enemy different, in every respect, from 
any they had befoie encountered in India 
— a race of highlanders — rnen of hardy 
habits, and of undoubted courage? (Hear / 
hear!) men actuated, not by the mo- 
tives of mercenaries, but bv those feel- 
iugs which were imprinted in the litarte 
of the human race in every clime— -to de- 
fend their native county, their friends, 
relatives, and every thing dear to them ' 
(Hear) hear f) Could it be forgotten 
that the army of sir D. Ochterlony had to 
cover the tarnish which British gtory had 
sustained, by reverses in other quarters ? 
(Hear ! hear !) That they had to meet 
an enemy flushed with success, and con- 
fident of victory ? ( Hear ! hear !) Now 
he desired to know what geo. Ochterlony 
did, under circumstances so disadvanta- 
geous ? Did he not alter the whole sys- 
tem of warfare ? Did he not concentrate 
his forces, to attain the object he had in 
view ? Did he not persevere in prevent- 
ing the enemy from receiving supplies, 
and, at length, compel him to attack the 
British troops, instead of being attacked 
by them in his strong holds? (Hear! 
hear !) This plan succeeded. The ene- 
my did attack his forces — he was repulsed 
and discomfited. Sir D. Ochterlony dis- 
played the most consummate skill and 
valour in the field. He lost not a mo- 
ment. The enemy was followed up, 
sword in hand, and the British troops 
took possession of his provinces. Sir I>. 
Ochterlony appeared to be as wise ill the 
cabinet as valorous in the field. No sdoiK 
er did the enemy propose terms of tK J 
commodation than he closed with them 
— and put an end to a war, the moat 
bloody, the most expensive and the moss 
hazardous that we ever waged in India. 
After this short statement, what papers, 
he would ask, were wahtlng? .For Iris 
own part, he acceded, with hehrt and 
hand, to the motion. (Hear (hear t) 

Mr. H. Twiss said, the Speech which 
had just been delivered) had called the 
attention of the proprietor to the real 
question before them, from' which it had * 
been directed by some of the addresses' 
they had previously heard. Much had' 
been said on this occasion about wmu U ' 
mi/y — feot; whenever he heard a grfeac 
deal of talk about It, he always suspected 
that it would be wanting. What bait ' 
occurred this day, fully verified the cor- 
rectness of that suspicion. The very ■* 
proposition that had been wade, went 
disturb that unanimity, wfifoh probably * 
Would otherwise have psetaiied* For " 
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the purpose of enjoying unanimity here- by a just statement of facts, by the exami- 
after, the present was to be sacrificed, nation of papers, by a constant attention 
The hon. and learned, gentleman (Mr. to the forms of their proceedings, conM 
Jackson) had introduced what he (Mr. detect and point out deviations from those 
Twiss) conceived had nothing to do with for ns, did a very great set vice tt> that 
the question. He had brouglit forward couri ; and he conceived, if any informa- 
the claims of the earl of .Moira, which lity, with respect to the mode of adver- 
were totally distinct and different. He thing existed, in the present instance, & 
would not enter into that subject, not very gi cat benefit would be derived from 
only because be was not prepared, but pointing it out. Before he proceeded,- he 
because jt was wholly irrelevant to the should be glad to know whether the pa- 
motiou before the court. It appeared pets connected with this vote had been ad- 
clear, however, that the analogies on vertised ? 

which the opponents of tlte motion The Chairman — “ There has been no 

founded themselves were inapplicable, advertisement — and there ought to have 
They contended, that the vote of thanks been noue.” 

should always be given to the command- Mr. Jf. Twisa — Certainly the impret- 
er-in-chief, in the first instance, and not sion made on this court was, that a notice 
to the subordinate officer. He did not called for by the terms of the bye-laws 
believe that this was a general custom ; had not been regularly given. If, this 

but, if it were so, it would only come had been the case, he shouid have felt, 

to this — that wheie a commanding officer that what was lost of time now, by the 
had under him one who achieved what discovery of sueli an informality, would 
he directed, there the vote of thanks be more than made up on future occasi- 
should be claimed by the superior. But ous, by the regularity of their proceed- 
that wav not a case similar to the pie- ings. But the fact was, that the pre- 
sent, where the superior officer was com- ductinn of papers was necessary, only 
mauder-in-ehief and governor-general, when a different species of grant was to 
Because, when sir D. Ooliterlouy had be made. The 20th section of the bye- 
done all that tested with him, it could laws ordained, that where a gratuity of 

not be said that lord Moira had also more than £000 was called for, the report 

performed every thing that devolved upon of the dilectors, stating their reasons for 
iiirn. The governor general had not only recommending it, should he laid before a 
to look to the operations in the field, he general court ; and that all the papas 
bad also to wind up those iu the cabinet, relative thereto, should also be produerd. 
And, therefore, those who talked of the for the inspection of the proprietors. But 
prematurcuess of the present question, gentlemen would do him the favour to 
had themselves recommended the most recollect, that the bye-laws referred to 
premature of all courses. The motiou three distinct species of grant. The 1st 
adverted to none hut military objects, related to salaries, the 2d to pensions, 
and yet with that, those gentlemen re- ami the third to gratuities. The first ap- 
quested the court to give a vote of thanks plied to offices, the second to different 
tor the winding up of the war. Now, services — the third to moDey given iu the 
they could not tell whether it was ter- lump. Now, the present motion fell un- 
initiated or uot— hostilities might have der the lyth section, which related ;to 
again broken out — and, until this point peusions — and which required no reports, 
was settled oil a broad and immoveable no papers. It only directed, that “every 
basis, it would lie wrong to thank lord pension, amounting to more than £600; 
.Moira for tlmt which probably might not should be laid before, and approved by, 
at the time be effected. Thehon.gentleman a general court summoned for that pur - 
(Mr. D. Kitinaird) observed, that, during pose, prior to its beiug made known to 
the peninsular war, votes of thanks were the board of control.” Here tbere was 
frequently given to the Duke of Welling- not a single syllable about papers, re- 
ton, he beiug commander-in-cliief. That port, or advertisement. But the hon, 
was very true— but, when he received gentleman (Mr. Hume) stepped oirtof that 
those votes of thanks, he had completed section ; and, theu, they found, thatif 
every thing connected with the specific something else had been done, which** 
acts for which lie was thus reward- uot done, then something that had. mat 
ed. When he had finished his mili- been done, ought to have been done— . 
tary operations, he had nothing more (u InughJ. He appealed to the couri , 
to do— it was uot for him, as for lord, wliether Ihere was any thing in the lptU 
Moira, to .wind up the war, and make a section that called for the. production of 
treaty of peace. He, having performed papers ? Certainly them was not. The 
certain acts, had no farther duties to exe- forms under that section having beon 
cute. Surely this eould uot he considered strictly obeyed, all that the court bad to 
a precedent for voting thanks to an indi- consider was, whether they would suffer 
vidua!, who, at the close of a war, pro- those general hints and vague requisition* 
Babiy 'had many ulterior measures to to prevent them from giving to a brave 
complete. He agreed with the hop, gentle- officer, who had nobly performed all he 
man in thinking, that those persons, who waa appointed to do, that recompense 
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which be had honourably earned ? The 
only thing, broached on the other side, 
which had the slightest reference to the 
question, was, that the court might, as 
the motion was now worded, be commit- 
ting themselves to something like an ap- 
probation of the war, if they agreed to 
the resolution. Now, he would submit 
it to the candour of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. D. Kinnaird) for he kuew he possess- 
ed tome, whether it would not he a much 
fairer course, if he meant to take that 
objection, to have moved an amendment, 
comprizing all that granted by the original 
resolution, but omitting that part which 
implied an approbation of the war ? The 
grant to sir D. Ochterlony was fully de- 
served by him, whether the policy of the 
war was right or wrong. That was a 
question which could not shake his claim. 
If, at some future time, it was agreed, 
that the war teas improperly engaged in, 
(which he was far from supposing), still 
the grant was fairly due for the brilliant 
services achieved by this distinguished 
officer, Therefore, the reasonable mode 
for all those gentlemen to pursue, who 
doubted the piopriety of the war, would 
be, to move au amendment, giving to sir 
D. Ochterlony that which was stated in 
the resolution, but leaving out auy thing 
that could he consumed into an approba- 
tion of tire war, that subject being more 
proper for future consideration. 

Mr. S. Dixon observed, be should he 
very sorry if any thing hecould say should 
give offence to his worthy friends below 
him. (Messrs. Hume, II. Jackson, aud 
I). Kinnaird.] For himself, he was a 
plain man — and, in that respect, like a 
great many outers in the court, could 
understand a truth, much better, if fewer 
words were used to elucidate it. He 
admired his worthy friends — at least all 
they wished him to admire, their ad- 
dress and oratory. But he must say, 
that, if he once lost sight of their argu- 
ments, even for a single minute, when 
ha returned he found them every where 
but where he left them. — (A laugh.) Now', 
with respect to tlie question before the 
court, that sir D. Ochterlony had done 
his duty, no doubt could exist in their 
minds. If the court, then, were impress- 
ed with this feeling, was it rigtit for 
them to postpone doing their 1 », because 
something may arise out of certain pa- 
pers, though not at all connected with 
him ? As to the policy of the war, he 
had nothing to do with it. A soldier or 
a sailor mieht. achieve great deedv in a war 
very Saeiishiy and unadvisedly entered in- 
to ; and, although the person who occa- 
sioned, it. might deserve censure, yet the 
induudual who was employed to support 
it, ought not to participate in the punish- 
raent Of ■ his misconduct. He thought it 
would bet premature to vote thanks to 
lord Moira* until they had decided on the 
policy oi the war } they would be placed 


in a very awkward predicament, if th ey 
now appioved of his conduct, and after- 
wards, when it came fully before them, 
they should find it blameable instead of 
praiseworthy. The hou. gentleman (Mr. 
Kinnaird) said, that thanks had been fre- 
quently voted to the duke of Wellington, 
while on the Peninsula. That might he 
so ; bnt tlie two rases were entirely dif- 
ferent. He had saitl before, and lie would 
say now, that he never heard of the ac- 
cession of provinces to our East-India 
territory, without feeling pain instead of 
pleasure ; for in proportion as our em- 
pire in India was extended, the less pow- 
erful would the Company be. His learn- 
ed friend had stated, that the directors 
could not, with propriety, move for a 
reward to any individual acting under a 
govcrnor-gener.il or commauder-in-chief, 
without first noticing the superior officer. 
They had numberless instances, in Eng- 
lish history, where a different course was 
pursued. ' The great victory of the Nile 
was achieved by a squadron detached 
from the fleet commanded by Cord St. 
Vincent ; honours were conferred on Lord 
Nelson, while Earl St. Vincent was not 
mentioned. On this principle he would 
vote for the resolution He hoped his 
worthy friend (Mr. Jackson) would not 
feci offended at what he was about to say. 
He considered him as his polar star in 
that court, but if he found him to be a 
mere wot d- catcher, he certainly would 
not esteem him so much as he had done. 
The worthy Chairman must feel himself 
in the most extraordinary situation, if 
every word uttered from the chair was to 
be watched in the way he had often re- 
marked. It was most unfair to catch up 
every word that fell from an individual ; 
for the purpose of construing it into a 
meaning that was never contemplated. 
This day they had heard the hon. Chair- 
man ciiatged with having thrown out a 
reflection against individuals, which he 
firmly believed, was by no means intend- 
ed. He hoped such traps for words would, 
in future, be discouraged. 

Mr. Kinnaird rose to order. 

Mr. Dixon “ I threw this out, gene- 
rally ; if you wish to take it to yourself, 

I cannot help it.” 

Mr. Kinnaird said, it was rather a 
hard expression, to say, that any indi- 
vidual sat there for the purpose of catch- 
ing words. What he had said, was in com 
plete pursuance of his argument. He had 
asserted, that the motion was calculated 
to cast reflections, since it tended to shew 
that a single officer had been selected 
from the rest of the army. 

The Chairman. “ 1 must be allowed to 
say, that there was no necessity foe-caUra* 
the hon. proprietor to order.” 

Mr. Dixon proceeded. — He, thought 
they might, tin's day, give their thanks, 
and confer a reward on Sir D. Ochterlony,' ■ 
without casting any imputation on the 
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conduct of Lord Moira, or of- any other 
person. 

The Chairman said, he wished to throw 
in an observation, tliat would put an end 
to any fear lest the resolution should 
pledge the proprietors to an approbation 
of the war. The hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Kinnaird) had quoted the words “ after 
the capture of provinces, important to 
them/* which he seemed to think implied 
an opinion in favour of the war. That, 
however, was not the ca^e. The pro- 
vinces were spoken of as being important, 
not to as y as the hon. gent, supposed, 
but to ihe enemy . The sentence ran thus, 
“ in consideration of Sir D. Ochterlony’s 
eminent services — by which the honour 
of the British arms was upheld, and the 
enemy , after the capture of extensive pro- 
vinces, important to Mem, were obliged 
to sue for peace.” Enemy was the ante- 
cedent word — and, therefore, this mem- 
ber of the sentence could not be construed 
to expiess any opinion to the propriety 
of the war. Thai question was still to 
be decided. The resolution did not in- 
clude any thing unnecessary — it was in- 
tended to point out general Ocftterlony’s 
services in having subdued those pro- 
\ inces. 

The hon. Mr. EJphinstonc perfectly 
concurred in the motion. 'Hie war had 
been carried on in a most skilful manner. 
As to the policy In which it originated, 
that was a question entirely separate from 
the one before the court. He was, how- 
ever, perfectly convinced of the necessity 
of the war. It could not be avoided, un- 
less the Company meant to sit down con- 
tent under the most flagrant injuries 

Mr, Jackson he^e handed m the altered 
amendment. It was read by the clerk, 
as follows* — “That this court, though 
it retains a high •’ense of the merits and 
services of Sir l>. Ochterlony, thinks it 
expedient to defer the consideration of 
this question, until the proprietors have 
lead the document, on which the direc- 
tors hare founded the report now before 
them." 

Mr. P. Moore said, when he came down 
to the court that day, he thought he should 
give a silent rote in approbation of the 
motion — for he did not think it possible 
to take any exception to the merits of 
that gallant officer, who was tlie subject 
of the vote and he was happy to find 
that'the high opinion of his services, so 
general opt of doors, was so firmly sup- 
ports Nothin their walls. His merits 
stood tffilfhjieached— and, on the same 
principle, he trusted, that the gentlemen 
near film wduTd not impeach the gratuity 
about to be bestowed on this gallant offi- 
cer. He would ask gentlemen, what 
farther information: they could expect to 
have at any future period >' Several of 
them had examined documents on this 
sttMttft, and what did they tell fhe court ? 
Did they take an exception to the conduct 


of Sir D. Ochterlony ? No ; they praised, 
in the highest degree, those services 
which had been so often stated. What- 
ever his opinion might be of the rise, 
progress, character and management of 
the war, with these the conductof Sir D. 
Ochterlony could have no concent. To 
place his argument in the strongest point 
of view, he would assume that it was 
vexatious in its origin, ruinous ia its 
tendency, unjust in its procress, and dis- 
graceful to those who occasioned it. Al- 
lowing all this, it would only raise the 
merits of Sir D. Ochterlony higher than 
they were — because, under such disad- 
vantages, he had brought the war to a 
happy termination. Now, what had this 
rote to do with the conductor Lord Moira? 
Those wdio supposed that it had, said, 
“ Sir David Ochterlony’s merits are so 
great that he is entitled to this reward — 
but lef us wait for a fortnight, and per- 
haps we shall find out something that 
will overturn it!” This certainly was not 
a very generous proceeding — and he was 
convinced it would not succeed. He had 
not read the dispatches on tliis subject ; 
but had received accounts from persons 
in India, who stated the merits of this 
gallant officer to be above all praise, in- 
dividuals of his (Mr. M.’s) own family 
had served under him. Some of then* 
had fallen — but it was a consolation 
to the survivor to know tliat they had 
done their duty. It should not be for- 
gotten, that Sir David Ochterlony had 
devoted himself to the service of the Com* 
pany, and to no other. He was one of 
those distinguished men who had been 
reared, a.- it were, in that great military 
M*hool, India, tliat school, the pupils of 
which had superceded eiciy other class, 
wherever they had been employed. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins requested per- 
mission to detain the court for a few 
moments, with the hope,, that what he 
should submit would tend toremove every 
obstacle to the most complete unani- 
mity of sentiment. That the court was 
unanimous upon the basis of the dis- 
cussion, there could l>e no doubt, for 
every opinion expressed was favourable 
to the grant proposed ; it was to be la- 
mented, theiefore, that any immaterial 
shade of difference should interrupt that 
unison which ought to prevail. The ge- 
neral discussion scerm-d to turn upon 
uuiations which were supposed .to bind - 
the court. It was not the gift fit self, but 
the mode iu which the propofiitaoA was 
recommended to be carriedciuto effect, 
ami the manner in which.it was sahmir- 
trd for approbation. . Hir. -learned friend 
(Mr. Jackson) had entered his objection, 
merely with a view to the expression of 
his feeling upon the, manner of proceed- 
ing to gairy the resolution into effect. 
He thought thafcupott this, and upon sill 
other pccipHppo of the like kiuri, Hnf * 
co’ud ought to have laid before it'thV 



so 

proper evidence of the merits of the in- 
dividual to whom remuneration was to 
be given. All that the learned gentleman 
desired to do, was to impose that check 
upon the proceedings and conduct of the 
court, which the laws of the Company 
justified ; and such as an anxious regard 
to the regularity of the future proceed- 
ings of the court seemed to require. By 
the laws of the Company, the court had 
a right to insist upon that regalarity in 
their proceedings which could afford them 
the best means of due consideration upon 
the question submitted to them. In 
claiming this privilege no blame could 
be attributed to any gentleman. As it 
was admitted that it was reasonable and 
proper when the proprietors were called 
upon to make a grant for ordinary pur- 
poses, that they should have the fullest 
information respecting the grounds of 
such grant, and the most ample time to 
deliberate upon the proposition, surely 
it could not be denied that a question re- 
lative to the grant of a pension for the 
reward of services, was entitled at least 
to the same sort of consideration. If a 
Simple grant of AGOO to an officer, as a 
remuneration for the loss of his baggage 
by shipwreck, required the deliberation 
of two general courts, before the grant 
could be affirmed ; how much stronger 
did that rule apply to a case where a 
pension of £\ ,000 per annum was to he 
voted ? Still he thought the proprietors 
had no right to complain of the manner 
in which this Subject was now brought 
before the court ; but lie (Mr. A.) would 
ask, whether there was not enough in 
the present instance, to entitle the court 
to consider whether the bye-law might 
not he too rigidly enforced in some cases 
and whethev it might not be expedient 
at some future time to alter it. It was 
in this point of view that his learned 
friend had felt himself justified in the in- 
terposition, which had in some trifling 
degree impeded the unanimity of the 
court. As to the bye-law, there was no 
doubt that the court of directors had 
done their duty most correctly in the 
maimer of bringing the subject forward 
— all the necessaiy forms of the law had 
been complied with : and upon this point 
he should be sorry that hi 3 learned friend 
sliouid stand too strictly upon forms. 
The grace of the reward would he much 
diminished by delay. Heartily wishing, 
therefore, for the most perfect unanimi- 
ty, he hoped his learned friend would 
withdraw hi* amendment. It was ad- 
mitted that the gallant officer had dis- 
charged his duty honourably and merito- 
riously, and with such grounds to pro- 
cess! upon, and with such general feelings 
of unanimity as seemed to" prevail in the 
court,' he had not the least doubt that the 
proposition would meet with the utmost 
cordiality from every man. {Hear ' kenri) 

Mr. it. , /ucktoii said, that bef'otc he 
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acquiesced in the wishes of his friend the 
worthy magistrate, he must beg to say a 
few avoids in explanation, with a view 
of recalling the attention of the court to 
the real state of the question. 

Mr. Tin's* interposed, and said, that 
as the lion, ami learned gent, had already 
spoken once on the subject, it was not 
consistent with the usual rules of debate 
to allow to any gent, a second speech up- 
on the same question. The motion for 
adjournment ought to take precedence. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins having made a 
direct request to his hon. and learned 
friend, with a view to an object which 
must be interesting to every gent, pre- 
sent, namely, the unanimity of this day’s 
proceedings, he hoped his learned friend 
might be permitted to stale what he 
thought necessary by way of explanation 
or justification of the part he had taken 
in the debate. This indulgence seemed 
the more reasonable, when the learned 
gent, appeared to indicate a wish to ac- 
quiesce in every thing which teuded to 
produce an unanimous feeling in the court. 

Mr. R. Jackson resumed. He was sen- 
sible of having already trespassed upon 
the time of the court ; but he hoped not 
unnecessarily nor uselessly, and in rising 
for the second time, he assured the court, 
that he had neither taste nor inclination, 
to engage much more of their attention - . 

It did appear to him, however, to he 
necessary, to call the recollection of the 
court for a few moments to the simple 
state of the question, and this oniy in 
justification of himself. The court, lie 
hoped, would do him the justice to recol- 
lect, that in the onset, he did not suggest 
any thing in derogation of the bye-law ; 
or of the course pursued by the court of 
directors. He had admitted, that so far 
as a just compliance with the regulations 
of (he Company went, they had done their 
duty. All he was desirous of impressing 
upon the court, was, that there aid not, 
seein to be any well-founded distinction 
between a gratuity and a pension, as far 
as related to the mode in which proposi- 
tions of this kind were brought under 
the consideration of the opurt. He did 
venture to consider, upon general princi- 
ples, that the bye-laws in this respect 
might beneficially be brought under le- 
consideTation. Without predicting, how- 
ever, that this was a case, which called 
upon the court to be very nice in the ap- 
plication of precise and formal rules ; and 
going along with the feelings of his hon. 
friend tin* worthy magistrate, and agree- 
ing with another hon. friend who was t> 
member of the committee of bye-laws, 
and entertaining the confident hofjp and 
expectation which he did, that something 
would be done, by way of security to 
tiie court with regard to the subject 
of pensions; lie did not feel himself 
justified in persevering in his objeetioti. 
-'iter several further observations on the 
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expedience of two general courts in such 
cases, Mr. Jackson concluded with saying, 
that most heartily did he enter his senti- 
ments of applause oubehalfof gen. Ochtcr- 
lony ; ami though he had ventured to in- 
terpose in the way observed upon, he 
must still state it to be his most entire 
conviction, that it would be wise and ex- 
pedient : — that jt would be the soundest 
and most constitutional course, to have 
laid before the court, the means of in- 
forming them, of the general wisdom and 
validity of t£g theasm e proposed. But if 
the purposes of expediency were answered 
as his'hop. friend, the wot thy magistrate 
had so truly stated ; — if a great portion 
of ithe gentlemen present felt satisfied of 
tftfrVisdom of the grant, it would ill be- 
on me hint to stand- up apd interpose any 
obstacle in the way of the general wishes 
of the court. It was extremely gratify- 
ing to lus feelings to find, that he still 
had the honour ot being the polar star of 
his learned Irieml, and he would assure 
him with the greatest good humour, that 
he hoped lie should ever continue entitled 
to the same honour; and notwithstand- 
ing.. the open attack made upon him, he 
would endeavour to summon up all the 
good, humour, — all the taciturnity, that 
his learned friend meant to recommend, 
and.reply to no part of that attack ; hut 
lease the court, the public; and his couu- 
UfM Large, to judge whether a life of 
.vefdrfnwf, .such as his had been, did or 
rlidnot ..«gititle„biur to their approbation 
or their censure. 'the Lon. and learned 
gentleman concluded by withdrawing his 
amendment. 

The original question was then put, 
aud carried uem. con. 

oisgiiAi-tncAHONs von directors. 

Mr. Haworth rose, and said, tltat the 
motion most prominent in this day’s pro- 
ceedings . being disposed of, he begged 
to call to the jecoileetion of the court, 
tltC circumstance .of his having given no- 
tice of a aioiiou for fitis day, for submit- 
ting a resolution to the purport and effect, 
“ Thai- no person, holding any office or 
pluee df. emolument under the crown 
sltould lie-eligibie, to- become a director of 
Uie'Eatt-iuuia Company.” Feeliug that 
tliis was a, matter of considerable delica- 
cf, ’.it cquld not but bo with reluctance 
tfj^tp iie nogld take upon him the task of 
uitriirtuaing suqh a proposition, i iuler- 
sijimjmg, however, "that the subject was 
abput,ttl:Le,tuk?u puder the cousideration 
Qf .d ,. aim jnji toy, .to ivhqtu it hai been 
subiipt^ed, if' was with meat satisfaction 
that acquainted the court, that 

forxhe present Alp waved his motion, and 
should t|pt,gitq^he court any trouble upon 
the subject ,, h '." , 

, JfAfc'jK NSPApi, 

Mr. tt. JacJtson. rote, and said, that 
hjs nejt mptioh .wq'iddhewmt! reiatW>» 
mw W*ff to the nssoiatitpi'wiiiob- buff 

-Atttdk frupii.—n o, h 


just passed, namely, for the production 
of ail dispatches from lord Moira from 
the commencement of the late war, down 
to the last dispatches receivtd. ft tun his 
lordship upon that (subject.. - Trusting 
that no opposition would be made to 
this motion be concluded liyt jjiorrieg, 
“That there be laid neSoie thinitoui'L 
copies of all dispatches froty enrt.Madra, 
finm the commencement of the i*Sew>ar 
in India, to the last dispatches on the 
subject, except such as are of a private 
nature.” 

The Chairman requested to know from 
the lion, and learned gentleman, whether 
in this motion he means to iuelude all the 
dispatches which had been received from 
India, and sent oat in answer thereto 
upon the subject of the late war ?, 

Mr. Jackson said he by, no means wish- 
ed that any dispatches of a private nature 
should be laid befoee the proprietor*! All 
lie desired was the production, of such 
papers as the directois in their discretion 
thought sufiieient to throw ample light 
upon the subject. It would lie sufficient 
for his purpose it it was generally under- 
stood, •either as an intimation from the 
chair, ot by private understanding, that 
tliepapots were open to those proprietors 
who had any inclination to read them. 

The Chairman wished to kuowat what 
time it was the wish of the bon. gentle- 
man that the papers aUwkJdto sbotdd be 
produced ? . > , 

Mr. Jackson said lie tvaa-pCrsuailed it 
was the general wish of tile court; to fall 
in with the perfect roiirettienoe of the 
court of directors. He should presume 
that the papers were already in a state of 
collation, and might with little inconveni- 
ence be submitted at an early season to 
the inspection of the proprietors. 

The Chairmen then requested to know’ 
whether it was the intentiou-of ehe tam- 
ed gentleman to propose that these papers 
he advertised? > 

Mr. Jackson said he bad not any in- 
tention personally of that sort. He ap- 
prehended that his object could be com- 
pletely attained it tree access to them 
were permitted to those proprietors who 
had zeal and industry enough upon the 
subject to come down to the house and 
read them. lie had no objection ffr say* 
candidly, that be had not the mostiHsuftt 
intention of raising any itnprtsrtplfrttl 
one side or the other; luit 
desiious of having the- papers jMhteiwed 
to the judgment and calm oewHSrht i 0 n 
of all gentlemen who wetstfdtfrrirtnre of 
having authentic infeonafkifc lipon the 
inqiortant qwestioa,i,r#T»W*rt tlie expe- 
diency, tlie policy, •/•Dff iltheunanageraent 
of the late war, Vor W»«Wn par the had 
up iutentiott of gutliiog any formal Bins 
tion upom lb* nqjymt ; -nor 1 did he wish 
to eacttepfiympmnioB upon tlie mmds 
rrf--eawle»s#j ae to Hie , aeon (a tfr de» 

• Vim. E M- ■- 
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merits of the noble lord. He should 
certainly suspend his final judgment 
upon this important question, until he 
had the most ample materials of form- 
ing a satisfactory conclusion. Hut in 
saying thus much he begged not to be 
understood as intimating any thing like a 
censure upon the conduct of the noble 
lord. On the conti ary, the inclination 
of his present opinion, founded as it was 
upon what lie had already seen, was fa- 
vourable to that distinguished nobleman. 
It was his firm belief that lord Moiia was 
highly deserving of every thing that could 
be said in his praise. All he desired tor 
tlie present was, the menus of burning a 
sound and dispassionate judgment. It, 
therefore, the couit of direcun s would 
suffer the papets, to which he alluded, to 
lie on the table, that would completely 
answer the end of his motion. 

The Chairman said, that if the motion 
was confined merely to the dispatches re- 
ceived from lord Moira, as api>eared to be 
the fact, it would exclude materials most 
important, to the end mentioned bythehon. 
and learned gentleman, namely, a sound 
aud impartial judgment. It was important 
that the dispatches sent by the riiiectory 
to lord Moira in answer to his should also 
be produced ; for the latter were the key 
to the foiraer. He therefore suggested, 
that the dispatches to which loid Moira’s 
were answers should be included in the 
motion. 

Mr. Jackson had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that he should be much gratified in 
complying with the wishes ot the hon. 
Chairman. For his own part, so far from 
having the slightest wish to exclude the 
dispatches sent to lord Moira from the 
court of directors, he was much obliged 
by the suggestion that had fallen fioin the 
chair; and with the greatest pleasure he 
would amend his motion, by addiug the 
words, “ aud all dispatches from the 
court of diieetor? in answer thereto.” 

Mr. K. Smith thought theie was no 
occasion for any formal motion u; on the 
subject., In his jndgmeut it would be 
quite sufficient if the court had an assu- 
rance from the chair, that the papers al- 
luded to would be open to the perusal of 
such members, as thought proper to take 
the trouble of referring to them, without 
putting the Company to the enormous ex- 
pense of printing voluminous documents, 
which might or might not be read, just 
as it suited the convenience or taste of 
those for whom they were printed. The 
personal com cm nice of the proprietors 
would be completely satisfied, if there 
was a distinct understanding that the pa- 
pers were within reach of the proprietors, 
and for all persons desirous of access to 
them. 

THANKS TO LORD MOIRA. 

Mr. P. Moore wished to know from 
the hon. Chairman, whether it was the 
intention of the epurt of directors to pro- 


pose a vote of thanks to earl Moira and 
the army serving in the late war in India. 

The Chairman said in answer, that it 
would be premature to answer any ques-, 
tiuiiof that natuie. No instructions bad 
been givtu him irom the court of directors 
upon that subjei t. 

KJiPAUL WAR. 

Mr. Ticiss wished to know of his hon. 
and learned friend whether it was his 
intenriou to gimu.d any motion of his 
own upon the dispatcher, lor winch he 
had moved, ;vfter they should be produced 
and read? 

Mr. R. Jackson said that with all the 
respect he felt for -his hon. and learned 
friend he did not think himsell called upon 
to answer I.ia question. Hut he would an- 
swer his learned friend in the way which 
would be most pleasant to his learned 
friend, namely, by saying, that he (Mr. J.) 
was in full expectation that a motion 
upon this subject would originate with 
those honourable persons who represented 
the court of proprietors, as. the executive 
power of the Company. He wp9 in ex- 
pectation that a debt of gratitude would 
be paid to lord Moira, and he was sure 
that w hen such motion should be made it 
would call down an echo of plaudits from 
all quarters of the court. Any motion on 
his (Mr. J.’s) pait certainly should not be 
a motion adverse to the noble lord. 

Mr. Tictss said, that it was in anticipa- 
tion of the answer be bad lecened, that 
lie had troubled his hon. aud learned 
frieud with the question ; for it did appear 
to him (Mr. T.) to be the usual course 
of all bodies of this description, to wait 
tjll any matter ot a public nature, should 
be wound up, betbte it was required of 
the executive hotly to produce tlie grounds 
upon which the motion could be made, 
it might be very inconvenient to press the 
executive body to lay before the general 
body of proprietors, copies of dispatches 
upon any given question, until the whole 
affair to which the circumstance related 
was adj usted. J ndeed it would be a con tra- 
nsition of the duty of the executive power 
to do any thing of this kind hastily and 
without much consideration. It was but 
a proper degree of respect on the .part of 
the proprietors to wait until the executive 
power were in a condition to lay before*, 
them the grounds upon which a motion 
could fairly be made ; and there were 
many reasons of expediency and discretion 
which would not justify the directors in 
laying some of the documents required, 
open to the inspection of the proprietors 
at large. 

Mr. R . Jackson said he was willing to 
alter his motion to any shape most agree- 
able to the court ; or if his learned friend 
meant to oppose the motion, he would, 
to the best of bis ability, endeavour to 
answer his objections ; but he must first 
move it. The motion was* * ( that there 
be laid befeje the court all diapauses 
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received from earl Moira to the court of 
directors, from the commencement of the 
late war, to the last dispatches received 
from his lordship upou that subject : to- 
gether with such dispatches as had been 
sent by the court of directors to his lord- 
ship, excepting such as from their nature 
lequire secresy.” The hon. Chairman was 
pleased to aek him (Mr. J.) whether it 
was his wish that these papers should be 
advertised generally, accoi cling to the 
usual course with respect to the Company’s 
dispatches. . When- there weie dispatches 
on both sides, he believed it to be the uni- 
form practice to advcitise them, when 
they related to a question necessary to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
pronrietois. Ceitainly, he (Mi. J.) was 
the last person in the court who would 
piess any thing disagieeableto the feelings 
of the Cbuit of directors; but he begged 
to stare that iu making this motion, he 
had not merely the convenience ol the 
uoprletois now pieseut, in view, but he 
looked to the convenience aUo of tho«e 
Mho weie absent. He was not desiious 
however, of carrying his motion fruther 
than the peisonal convenience of the pro- 
prietors seemed to icquiie. it these papers 
wdre open to the use of the proprietors, 
the object of his motion would be answered. 

The Chairman thought th \t the court 
could not be put in possession of the 
means of forming a complete view of the 
subject now alluded to, until further dis- 
patches, expected, had arrived from lord 
Moira; therefore, even supposing that 
a'l the dispatches now in the possession of 
the Company were left open to the view 

the coot of piop:ieto:% they would 
xr'U u.ve. the court that complete insight 
li’*te E s.iry to the pioper undviataudiiig of 
’ ae “object. 

Mr. Twist opposed the motion altoee- 
*■ or, and deprecated the idea o+ tolling tor 
;#«.pers by i/iitalrneati, when by a little 
eehe. , the whole of the paptrs necessary 

the elucidation rt the subject, might 
with propriety and rouve Lienee, be laid 
Lewie the court. It was impossible for 
’ coKit to form a connected, rational, 


fullest information upon the circumstan- 
ces and conduct of that war which had 
now come to a termination. It was com- 
petent for them to know whether the 
terms of peace which had been granted to 
the enemy w ere or were not advantageous 
to the Company. The hon. and learned 
gentleman s reasoning did not apply to the 
present case. This vyas a complete and 
determined transaction, and the court of 
directors had it in their power to give 
every information which the court of pro- 
prietors could require. No injury to the 
public service of the Company would hap- 
pen fiom the disclosure of such circum- 
stances as had come to the knowledge of 
the directors. It the war had been in- 
complete, or if any negociations were 
going on between the Coihpauy and the 
enemy, there might then be a just apolo- 
gy for making premature communications, 
which would be injurious to the* common 
cau»c. But no such reason could now be 
utged in opposition to the motion. The 
pioprietors were in a fit state to receive 
information, and the diiectois were in a 
condition to give it. Thete was no pre- 
tence for suggesting that the proprietors 
would make an ill use of any communica- 
tion which the directors might think pro- 
per to make upou the subject. The hon. 
gent’s, reference to the practice of the 
House of Commons had no sort of force as 
it respected the present question; for 
the hon. and learned gent’s, observation 
applied to case> where it would be impru- 
dent to disclose information touching 
treaties at the time depending; and no 
man could doubt the itason ableness of re- 
sisting applications for pi emat ure informa- 
tion under such < ircums-tances. He hoped 
and trusted that the directors in comply- 
ing with what was now requited would 
have no reason to refer it to a concession, 
by which no iujury could possibly be done. 
It was important the proprietors should 
know something ot ♦lie history of that 
war, which was noA brought to a state 
of conclusion, — th.it they should know 
something of the tciuis of that peace 
which had leen concluded. If the liou. 


■ti sound judgment upon papers pro* 

< **td by pieceme.il. Be ride the incon- 
i- fiieucc ami the injury which might arise 
i t the interests of the Company, he 
thought no good could be derived from 
i he piod dct ion of pupeis in an incomplete 
ijrm. In the House of Commons, the 
minister was extremely cautious of pio- 
ducing detached papers upon any given 
subject, pending negociations connected 
with the public vveilaie. It was uoi the 
practice of that house to requite papers 
u priori unless stiong grounds weie made 
out. It would be wise for the executive 
unthoiities of the Company to ii litate that 
practice noon occasions of the like kind. 

The horn D. linmaird submitted, that 
X he time had now arrived wheu the court 
oi proprietors had a light to expect the 


and learned gent, had any well grounded 
reason for op|>o<ition upon this subject, 
,he hoped he would resrive his opposition 
until some future occasion, when a mo- 
tion should be made upon Hie subject ; 
hut he confessed he could not undej^jand 
the reason for opporing a motion, the 
ubjtcr of which was to obtain full infor- 
mation upon the subject to which the at- 
tention of the court was fliiVcted. 

The Chat naan said it fea <1 been suggest- 


ed to him from a respectable quarter 
that if it were allowed to lay these pa- 
p.*is before the proprietors, there wruld 
be great difficulty iu selecting those which 
weie really important from tho«c which 
might be considered a*; immaterial. It 
.was impos^iUq, to define the Importance 
of- any particular p.tper, In the uojrc 

-4 ! J 
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however, which the court had of com- 
municating every infoimation in their 
power to the proprietors, he saw no rea- 
son for publishing the contents of there 
papers to tire world, .Uthmudi it ap- 
peared to him to he premaiuie to publish 
these papers, he at the same time had no 
objection that they should he exhibited at 
the house, for the use of such proprietors 
as chose to read them. To this proposi- 
tion he had bo objection to agree. 

Tilt* question was then put, and upon 
the shew of hands it was negatived. 

MR. SHERSON AND MR. COOKE. 

The Chairman now begged to call the 
attention of the court to what an ho- 
norable gentleman (Mr. Kiimaird), in 
the commencement ot this day’s business, 
had referred to, namely, as to what re- 
lated to Mr. Cooke. If that honorable 
gentleman had not put any question to 
the chair in that stage of the proceedings, 
it was his (the Chairman’s) intention to 
hare offered a word upon the present state 
of that subject. It would be recollected 
that there was a motion made, that the 
resolutions regarding that proceeding 
should be read. Within the last week or 
teu d»ys some honorable gentlemen en- 
quired if any further papers were in the 
]K)sscssion of the court of dii eetors, with 
regard to that subject. The answer re- 
turned was, that there were further pa- 
peis, but that they were in an incomplete 
state, in consequence of what haJ par-red 
between the court of directors and the 
hoard of contimd. It was tine that a 
communication had been made to the 
board of control*} upon this subject, and 
he believed the question had undergone 
consideration before that board, but what 
the result of then-deliberation was, the 
court of directors were not at present 
distinctly apprized. This morning, how- 
ever, just before the sitting of ti e court, 
a letter was received from the boarel of 
rout rout, in answer to one written to 
them by the court of direct! ns upon the 
subject of Mr. Cooke’s affairs. But it 
was impossible for the coutt of directors 
to enter into the consideration of that 
letter this morning, tor there was not 
time for it before the hour at which he 
fthe Chairman) was obliged to take the 
chair ; -but most certainly the court would 
enfey into the Subject on an early day, 
and see what th« letter contained : and 
he ithe turnout able Chairman) had no ob- 
jection, for one, to say, that as far as 
the proceedings had gone upon this sub- 
ject, they might be open to the inspec- 
tion of members. At present he was not 
able to state any thing upon the subject 
for the information of the court, until 
the answer alluded to was considered. 
Probably that communication would af- 
ford a satisfactory answer ufion the sub- 
ject. Ail that the court of directors had 
to do was, to bring forward the corres- 
pondence which bad taken place between 


them and the board of controul. At pre- 
sent the directors were in a state of six- 
pence upon the subject ; but, as far as 
the documents went, as for as they were 
completed, they were fair l* open to the 
inspection of the bon. men. her who had 
mentioned the question, or any other bon. 
proprietor who mi "lit have <i desire to sec 
the progress which had been made. 

The lmn. />. Kbinui^l sal; I he was not 
disposed to exact any information upon 
the subject, which would tend to embar- 
rass the court of directors. Thov would, 
lie w&« sure, feel every wish to further the 
views entertained by the uiemlurs of the 
court of proprietors upon this interest- 
ing subject ; and he was also sure the 
directors would recollect that they bad 
communicated to (he proprietary the 
letter which had been sent out to India, 
containing a paragraph in furtherance of 
the resolution of this court to reinstate 
Mr. Sherson in bis offices, and to pro- 
cure his return 'to the favonr of the go- 
vernment of Madras. Subsequent to that 
time, another part of the same question, 
he meant the conduct of Mr. Cooke, had 
been under the consideration of the court ; 
and it would not be forgotten by the 
honourable Chairman that the reason 
given for not entering into a resolution 
at once upon Mr. Cooke’s conduct, in 
April or May last, wa*, that he (thr* 
him. Chairman' thought it would he pre- 
mature to form any resolution at that 
lime upon the subject ; and the hon. 
Chairman intimated to the court, that 
the government of Madras had taken up 
the subject, and would, no doubt, act 
upon it, and that he (the hon. Chairman) 
expected dispatches home by the next 
ship. In the result^ however, it turned 
out that those expectations were disap- 
pointed, for no dispatches had as yet arrived. 
No man could doubt that it would-be 
highly conducive to the interest of the 
Company, as far as the administration 
of justice w.ts concerned, if hy the ear- 
liest shin that should go out to India, the 
order for restoring the much injured Mr. 
Sherson to favour, had 1 een accompa- 
nied by an order to enquire into the con- 
duct of Mr. Cooke. It was desirable, 
therefore, that as little time as possible 
should be lost in sending out a paragraph 
to desire that the most strict inquiry 
should be instituted into the conduct 
of that gentleman, whose behaviour had 
been productive of so ?uuch misery and 
ruin to the unhappy gentleman in ques- 
tion. A debt of justice was due to Mr. 
Sherson, not merely iu his complete re- 
stitution to favour and to office, but in the 
punishment of the author of his misfor- 
tune. He was glad to find that in the 
former respect, steps had been taken to 
do Mr. Sherson justice, but he bow col- 
lected from the chair, that with respect 
to the latter object, it wia still under the 
consideration of the court of directors. 
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and that consequently no paragraph had 
as yet gone out to India respecting Mr. 
Cooke. Some discussion it seemed 
had taken place between the board 
of controul and the court of directors up- 
on the subject of Mr. Sherson’s misfor- 
tunes. He hoped and expected, however, 
that as littte delay as possible would take 
place in doing ample justice to that gen- 
tleman There was no doubt of the feel- 
ing of the board of controul upon this 
subject ; — they would, he was sure, come 
to this court and support the directory in 
whatever measure they thought necessaiy 
to adopt. In all events he {Mr. K.) most 
earnestly deprecated every thing like de- 
lay, in carrying into effect that which 
strict justice seemed to require. He ho- 
ped every thing would be done for Mr. 
Miersou in tlte way of restriction on the 
one hand, and of justice upon his oppres- 
sors on the other. There was only one 
other observation he had to mtke, name- 
ly, that as the omit of directors had 
been pleased' to communicate to the pio- 
prietors, the paragraph which bad been 
sent out lospcrtim? Mr. Shersou, he hoped 
the like act of deference would be paid to 
the feelings and judgment of the court 
with respect to the paragraph intended to 
be sent -out relative to the proceedings 
against Mr. Cooke. He hoped the tetnisof 
the paragraph would Iv submitted to their 
consideration as in the former instance. 

•Tito Chairman begged to say, in an- 
swer to what bad fallen from the hon. 
gent, that with regard to the suppo- 
sed delay that had taken place as to 
the proposition of the court’s sending 
o;;t dispatcher, respecting Mr. Cooke, 

I '! could only ol^etve, that theie v.as no 
ii tmtion on the p.nt of the court of di- 
rector, to delay what ought to bedoie 
in that gentleman’s case a single moment 
longer than was avoidable. There was 
more difficulty in coming to a satisfactory 
jndgment upon the s»ib»ect, than the hon. 
member seemed to think. So long as the 
court of directors were acting under that 
discretionary power, with which they 
were vested, in order to enable them to 
discharge the»r duties properly, they 
woidd d. -charge them according to the 
best means they bad of forming their 
judgment. After the court of directors 
took time to consider what opinion they 
ought to form, sts to the term'' in which 
their dispute might to be framed, it was 
in the usual course of business that their 
dispatch should he -ubmitted to the board 
of revision. Their dispatch was altered iu 
such a way by the board of revision, that 
the court of dircf tors could not atrree to 
send it out in that shape ; and they thought 
it ncces-ary tn consult the law authorities 
upon the question. That proceeding, of 
course, occupied more time; and the re- 
sult of such reference to the law authori- 
ties was the communication of that result 
to the board of controul. The board had 


now, as he had already mentioned, re- 
tamed their opinion, but the court of direc- 
tors had not had time as yet to consider 
that opinion. After all these proceedings, 
he hoped the matter was now arrived at 
its ultimate stage, when the court of di- 
rectors could come to a definitive resolu- 
tion. Most certainly they had no inten- 
tion of delaying the proceedings* to be 
adopted a single hour longer than neces- 
sary. They had already a good deal of 
trouble and difficulty upon the subject ; 
and however long the delay might seem to 
some gentlemen, they had an important 
and responsible duty to discharge, which 
no circumstances, however apparently 
pressing, should induce them to wave. 
The gentlemen who seemed to think that 
this was a matter of course, might 
think otherwise, if they kuew the diffi- 
culties which presented themselves upon 
the subject. ' It was impossible at pre- 
sent to say what would be done; but 
most certainly when the court of directors 
came to make up the whole account, 
they would do that which the exercise of 
their best discretion and consideration 
should dictate ; assuring the court that 
they had an anxious desire to do what 
was right, consistently with the regular 
and approved course of proceeding. The 
hon. gent, had alluded to what had fallen 
from him {the hon. Chairman) on a former 
occasion, in a ministerial capacity, when 
the court of proprietors passed a resolu- 
tion respecting Mr. Sherson. Certainly 
the court of directors had a right to ex- 
ercise their own discretion as to what 
should be done in a case of this descrip- 
tion. Tlitv knew no masters to direct 
them in the course of their duty, and, 
ill readily oiling the sup ration of the 
court of proprietors, they were not to be 
considered as obeying the orders of a su- 
perior power, but as doing that which 
they conceived to be right and proper. 
It was not tlie course of business in that 
court for the proprietors to be permitted 
to alter the dispatches of the court of di- 
rectors. There wa*» no order of the 
court, or bye-law, authorising such a 
practice. As long as the matter was left 
to them they would exercise their sound- 
est discretion, and form their resolutions 
upon the bc*»t materials they could ob- 
tain ; but it was lor them, and them 
only, to determine what ought do be 
done. He concluded by repeating*, that 
there s.hoald he as little delay aft possible 
in cominsr to a final judgswnt^topon the 
subject ; but he assured the court that 
any anxiety to press the directors upon 
the subject, so far from. 'hastening, would 
delay their deternlinatSofi. 

Mr. Kirmairti wished to know whether 
it was to be understood that the proprie- 
tors, in tKfv instance, as in the former, 
would be mafc acquainted with ihe pa- 
ragraph, whielr th" direct nr* intended »o 
send ont mpcrfiix Mr. Owke ? 
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The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Kinnaird gave notice that it was 
probable he should suggest some addition 
to the paragraph, when it was laid before 
the court. 

The Chairman req nested that the hon. 
memtier would not mistake the matter. 
No doubt, whatever paragraph the court 
of directors chose to adopt, .would he 
submitted to the proprietois ; but it was 
to he distinctly understood, that the pa- 
ragraph whatever it might be, was not 
subject to alteration by the pioprietors. 
$o said the law of the Company, and it 
must, in the, a* in all other instances, 
be strictly adhered to. 

Mr. Kama ini wished to know whether 
the hon. Chairman meant to say, it 
was to be undei>toou, that it’ the l>oard 
of coutmul acquiesced in a pai agraph sent 
for their appiobation by the court of 
directors*, alter that it was not in the 
power of the court of proprietors to alter 
that paragraph ? 

The Chairman. The law says, no. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, that it was now his 
duty to stale, in consequence of this com- 
munication from tlte chair, that the only 
reason why a distinct resolution was not 
passed on a former occasion, on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Cooke,— a resolution recom- 
mending the court of directors to dnect 
that a suit should be immediately com- 
menced against Mr. Cooke for a conspi- 
racy,— that he should be immediately 
suspended from his office, and that he 
5ltonId not be continued in the office he 
held— and that Mr. Sherson should be 
placed iu the situation from which Mr. 
€ooke should be dismissed ; and, finally, 
that Mr. Cooke should be rendered iuca- 
p ible of holding any office in the Com- 
pany’s serv ice. The only reason \ he said) 
why this resolution was not earned by 
thft court of proprietors, (winch they 
most certainly intended to do), was, that 
it bad been communicated to them by 
the bon. Chairman, that it would be a 
premature step, as the directors were in 
daily expectation of the arrival of dis- 
patches from the Madras govei ument. if 
it was now to be understood, that the 
business was to be settled, without re- 
ferring the matter to the couit of pro- 
prietors for t’.Hihf consideration and ap- 
proval, he mast, for one, say, that he 
should call uuoa tint proprietors to pass a 
resolution, g.ving directions to the cou-t 
of mrtxtors, in this instance, as iu the 
former, to word their paragraph, with 
particular orders and directions to the 
Madra».<goverumeti«, “ that a suit be im- 
mediately commenced against Mr. Cooke, 
and that he be suspended from his office/' 
This, bethought to be his duly, and he 
hoped the court of directors would at- 
tend to this letiommeudation as in the 
f.nner case. Be Jiad no doubt that 
tvhen such notice was gives on the part of 
the i :cpuctor-S the directors would im- 


mediately suspend their paragraph until 
they had received the directions of the 
court ot proprietors. He therefore now 
gave notice, that he should request that 
a court be caWed toi the specific purpose 
of agreeing to such a requisition, — that 
when the court should be summoned, he 
should request the proprietors to take 
the subject into their consideration ; and 
he had no doubt that the lesolution would 
meet the approbation of the couit of di- 
rectors. He was persuaded that the ho- 
nourable body would not onl\ iollow up 
the proceedings against Mr. Cooke with 
the greatest piomptitude, but that they 
would give express and positive dit ra- 
tions to the Madras government that he 
should be forthwith suspended from his 
employments, and that they would in- 
stantly proceed on the other hand, to re- 
ward the merits of Mr. Sher-ou, whilst 
in the other, they would proceed, by all 
legal means, to punish the gioss miscon- 
duct of his oppressor. It was true a com- 
pensation had been re ted to Mr. Shersoti, 
but t'*at was m>t a sufficient ottering to 
public justice. It was not enough that 
Mr. Shersou was proved innocent, but 
his wrongs ought to be avenced in the 
prosecution and just punishment ot him 
who-had conspired to biing ruin upon 
his character, and destruction to every 
thing dear to him in this world. If Mr. 
Cooke was innocent, it ought to be made 
manifest by a public trial ; ‘•o that his 
conduct might be rescued fiorn the heavy 
charges which lay at his door; but, if 
guilty, he ought to be visited with that 
punishment which his misconduct justly 
deserved. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that after 
what had just dropt from the chair, it 
was quite clear that no decisive judgment 
could be formed upon the subject for the 
present, but he >bould hope that .care 
would be taken to lose no time iu coming 
to a final decision, it did not appear to 
him that the mode of proceeding adopted 
by the court of directors aud the boaid 
of contioul was quite correct. Alter the 
feeling manifested by the court of pro- 
prietor on a former occasion, aud after 
that feeling was repressed in the way 
already mentioned, there was something 
uncandid in the communication now 
made, that any objection which the pro- 
prietors might think proper to suggest to 
the wording of the paragraph, would be 
deemed inadmissible ; this, be must sav, 
was not quite fair dealing with the pio- 
prietors. If this determination should be 
persisted in, he most certainly should 
support the recommendation proposed to. 
the directors, for wording their para- 
giapii in such a way a* that complete jus- 
tice should he done. Having so much 
justice done to Mr. Sherson, as the reso- 
lution of the last court had obtained for 
him, be* (Mr. Atkins). for one, thought 
that in the further pursuit ot that object, 
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it would be well to institute inquiries into 
the conduct of Mr. Cooke, and if found 
guilty, that he should be punished; 
but he hoped that, in carrying that in- 
quiry in'o effect, no degree of violence 
or revenge would mark the proceeding. 
The propi ietors had, iu his judgment, a 
tight, at least, to call upon the dircctois 
to giie some pledge, or some decimation, 
that in their paragraph they would take 
care that strict justice should lie done 10 
'noth pm ties ; at the same tune that they 
would guaid against any undue means of 
obtaining that object. 

Mr. 11 . Jackson submitted, that all the 
papeisuuou tub, subject should be laid 
before the proprietors, hefote they were 
called upon to lorin any conclusion as to 
the intuits of the question. He contend- 
ed, that if the proprietors were not per- 
mitted to suggest tolerations in the para- 
graph uow alluded to, it would be a con- 
travention of the resolution which had 
neeii fonucrh passed leipetting Mr. 
Miei'son ; and a contra' ention or whit 
was the understanding upon tins subject 
at that time. It this principle were ad- 
mitted, the diiertors might send out 
their paragraph without the proprietors 
knowing any tiling about the matter. He 
doubted very much whether the directors 
had a right to divest the proprietors of 
this right ; but in all events he thought 
that, upon the score of courtesev, a 
quality so necessary to the harmony of 
every public body, the propi ietors were 
entitled to the consideration of the di- 
rectors. 

The Chairman said that, without ad- 
vening to vvh .t might be the op.uinn of 
the corn t ot dimtois in tin- latter stage 
of the proceedings, to which lie was not 
authoi i/.ed to allude, and tlterelote he 
could only give his own opinion, if lie 
were to say any thing upon the subject ; 
he had only now to say, that for himself 
generally lie had not the slightest objec- 
tion to lay all the papers before the court 
of propi ietors tor their perusal; those 
papers would lie very much at their ser- 
vice. But he had no conception that 
what the leai ned gentleman now stated, 
with respect to the paragraph founded 
upon the loimer resolution, was true iu 
fact. He had no idea that the paragraph 
adopted in favour of Mr. Mierson, con- 
tained in itself an order for the entire 
suspension of Mr. Cooke; lie never un- 
derstood that such a communication to 
the government of Madras was then iu- 
tended' to be made; he had not the 
"lightest conception that any intention of 
that kind was expressed, still less adopt- 
ed, by the proprietors. He wa< at a loss 
to understand how the course now pro- 
posed by the directors was a contraven- 
tion of the former resolution ot the pro- 
prietors. What was now suggested by the 
proprietors, seemed to him do gb to this 
extent, that the cour t of directors had no- 


thing more to do than adopt whatever the 
proprietors thought proper to suggest ; 
that they most fillup their dispatches just 
as it pleased their taste or wishes. He 
would imt enter into tile merits of the 
case, nor would he enter Into the consi- 
deiation of what might or might not be 
the determination of tt.e court of direc- 
tors ; they would exercisetheir own judg- 
ment and discretion, and gire their own 
orders areordimrly. He could not con- 
ceive what the object of the present dis- 
cussion was, atter the communication kn 
bail made, that the omit were willing to 
lay before the proprielors all the papers 
that were necessary. With respect to the 
proposition tor sending a paragraph out, 
for the immediate suspension of Mi. 
Cooke, and purtinghim upon his trial for 
conspiracy, he had only 10 say, that it 
was not an usual thing for 1 he hast- India 
Company 10 dismiss their servants from 
office, w it limit first hearing what they had 
to sav to the charges imputed to them. 
It '.'.is in thi" spirit that the court ofxti- 
recrors forbore lo adopt such summary 
measures as had been suggested. 

Mr. Uownquet lamented that any mis- 
understanding should take place between 
the court of directors and the proprietors, 
but jii'tified the conduct pursued by the 
former. 

Mr. Jackson explained. • 

Mr. Kmnaird in explanation notified 
that lie should not personally persist iu 
his motion at the next general court, but 
said it would be open to any other pro- 
pi ietor to bring the question forward. 

Mr. Hume bore testimony to the ex- 
cellent qualities of Mr. Kherson, with 
"hom he hud served for some years in 
India. 

After some further desultory conversa- 
tion, and mutual explanation, between 
the Chairman, Mr. K. Jackson, Mr. Kin- 
naird, and Mr. Dixon, the discussion upon 
this subject ended without any decisive 
result. 

HEUTFORD COLLEGE. 

Mr. Hume said he came down to the 
caurt with the intention of moving for 
papers connected with a suiijeet which 
was sufficiently notorious, he meant the 
disturbances at the Kast-India College; 
but a 3 he understood that the proper offi- 
cers were occupied in investigating the 
conduct of the students, lie s tumid not 
make any motion at present. 

'the f hairman said that all he bad to 
observe was, that whenever (be heudnv- 
able gentleman chose to wnng'ftirwhrti am 
question \i|On that subject, ugh it was it 
question of important#,' UieeWnc mam 
points of public as we# trt pritnte interest , 
he trusted that itWhuM be discussed fully 
and impartially fSWfbte hoped, if possible", 
that all coosufcttttttHts, other than those 
in which the public interest was concern- 
ed, wenMhe excluded. 

The court then adjourned, sine die. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

.Tan. 1, 1815. This day (Sunday) in 
tilt College Hall, Tank-square, Calcutta, 
dh me .service was pci formed for the first 
tjmc, in Indja, according to the esta- 
II '.*■ £',-ir.« of the r'.'-rrh of Scotland, 

t. . Hi . !),. li.j.e, v. a. . i livered an 
. , , r 1 , 1 1 ;■ ' 'I u: all.: . -waid read 

! ‘.''.ni:.. ■l-.aaa ; 1 y tieneral As- 
seipUIy of, the Church of Scotland, for re- 
gulating the constitution of that branch 
of" the said chuich now established in 
India with the sanction of the Hon. Court 
oT Directois. 

On the 17th Dec. last, the inhabitants 
of Chittagong were alarmed by an un- 
welcome visitor, whose movements were 
accompanied with melancholy effects. 

.... e" first among 

a , ,ii.i ,, .zing at the 

mouth an cue river, Ab soon as she was 
observed, the natives assembled with all 
speed, and advanced in defence of their 
cattle. Irritated by this attempt to de- 
prive her of her prey, she sprung furi- 
ously op the person that approached 
nearest to her, and wounded him severely. 
The immediate attack, however, of the 
crowd was successful in rescuing the 
man from her grasp, although not until 
he bad been lacerated so dreadfully that 
little hopes are entertained of his reco- 
very. On this the tigiess, finding her- 
self hemmed in on all sides aud without 
any way of avoiding the multitude except 
by. tfie river, immediately took to the 
water, and swam with the flood tide 
about five, miles, closely pursued by the 
natives in tbeir boats, until she landed 
under a tree in Mr. M’Rae’s dock-yard. 
Here she laid herself down apparently 
ipuch fatigued ; hut, before the people in 
the yard could get their fire-arms ready 
she bad considerably recovered her 
strength. Several shot were fired at her, 
aud two of them penetrated her body, 
one of wltich lamed her. Rendeied des- 
perate, Uy this, she advanced against her 
new.gppoiMtUs, and singling out a Mr. 
Carle, »u European gentleman in the 
yard, who was only provided with a 
cutlass, she sprung upon him before he 
could make use of bis weapon, knocked 
him down with her forepaw, seized his 
head in iter mouth, bit off a consider- 
able part of the skin of his forehead, aud 
wounded him in several places. After 
this, sprung on a native, fractured his 
shall*,. and otherwise lacerated Inin so 
dreadfully, that the poor fellow died 
next day. She then entered a thicket of 
>uugl« dose- by, where she was allowed 
to remain unmolested. As this occur- 
) encc took place on a holiday, there were 


very few men in the yard, else she might 
have been killed on the spot ; yet this 
may be perhaps regarded as a fortunate 
circumstance, as greater injury might 
have been otherwise sustained. 

On the morning of the following day, 
she had got about a mile further from the 
water-side, and near to the Sepoy’s vil- 
lage. Here she was again surrounded by 
about a thousand natives, when, although 
she had been much lamed on the pre- 
ceding day, she sprung furiously on se- 
veral of them, and wounded one poor 
woman so duadluily as to occasion her 
death. A fortunate shot, however, laid 
her prosti ate, and prevented further in- 
jury. On ascertaining her dimensions, 
she was found to measure eight feet from 
the nose to the tip of the tail, and to have 
stood about.four feet high. • Her forefoot 
above the ancle was thirteen inches ih cir- 
cumference. 

Feb. 10. The ship Greyhound, from 
Madras, brings the distressing intelligence 
of the total loss of the hon. Company’s 
late ship Bengal, by (iie, in the roads of 
Point de Galle, in the island of Ceylon. 

23. The official report of the des- 
tiuction of the hon. Company’s ship Ben- 
gal, by file, has been published at this 
Ptesideney. The Bengal had on board, 
in her magazine, at the time of the 
fire, forty baircls of gunpowder ; aud the 
Haines spiead with such rapidity, that 
she must have inevitably blown tip before 
the greater part of her erew were remov- 
ed, but for the fortunate circumstance of 
the powder being secured jn patent copper 
cases, owing to which the explosion did 
not take place until after the ship had 
sunk. — There weie many women and 
children belonging to the invalids from 
M adras, on boaidl the Bengal : all .of 
whom were sent off before the peqple 
finally abandoned her. — Capt, Baatle of 
the Surrey, was lor some time , in immi- 
nent danger, and had nearly shared the 
same late with Capt. {ylevpel tTrrhe at 
last obliged tp. throw himself from due 
of the anchpis into, .the sea, bat was 
fortainately.fiieked up by a man of war’s 
boat. A, gentleman who remained on 
hoard, until after the females aud children 
had been removed, thus describes, liis 
escape; — ■ .. . 

“ l now prepared to leave the ships 
and could not get away for a lung tiin«,as 
no beat would come near us, the gupg 
being slotted, aud the fire raging on too 
gun-deck. At length, with the legs.ef my 
slums aud hat, I got into the Bengal’s 
boat, and went under her quarter, to.trjr 
to scuttle ber. There, however, we syare 
eves more iwcomtortaMy. situated, (baa 
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on board, as a gun was just staring us in 
the face, at the distance of about two 
yards, with the cabin about it, and the 
guu-carriage itself, on fire. At length, our 
boat got so full of people, that 1 jumped 
into another along-side, and thence 
into a country canoe, which pushed off 
from the ship just as the "stern exploded, 
from the saltpetre catching fire in the 
hold. I had hardly got on board the 
nearest ship (the.Astellj when the masts, 
yards, sails, &c. of the Bengal, in short 
jhe whole ship, was in a blaze ; and very 
soon after.sjie sunk.” 

■ BENGAL MARRIAGES, &C. 


? i'.f’ M (images. 

At 8f. John’s Cathedral, Capt, J. R. Parish, to 
Miss Emily Clerk. 

At Coolbareeah. Jas. Robertson, Esq. to Mrs, E. 
Phillips. 

At Cawnpore, Lieut. M. White, of H. M. 24th 
dragoons, to Anp ( second daughter of Major 

r Milne, of the same regt. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. J W. Ellis, H. M. 
66th foot, to Ann. eldest daughter of the Rev. 
H. Shepherd, prtsidiiicv chaplain. 

At Cawr.pnre, Major gt n. Need, on the Bombay 
staff, to the daughter of the late Col. Grant, of 
H. M. 4«<! f»ot. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. John Watson, to 
Miss Ann Brydo . 

Lieut. T. Maddock, 7th N. I. assist, sec. to the 
Military Board, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
£enj. Couflberbach, Esq. 

Mr. G. A. Sheppard, to Miss Ann Bvrne. 

W. H. Oakes, Esq. to Miss Fitzgerald. 

Mr. J. Catrnon, to Miss Maiy Ann M’Kay. 

Mr. J. R. Kenmdy, to Miss Ann Harris. 

Mr. W. H. Fleming, to Miss Jane Shobrooke. 

11 x , - 

Mi*. Saxon, relict of the late G. Saxon, Esq. of 
itartuparrah. _ 

At Ca«rnpore, the infant sdp of Lapt. Ferns, ot 
the Ar tilery ,* and at the same place, the lady of 
Capt. Ferris, _ 

At fiarelL, Lieut.-Col. P. Grant, 13th N. 1. 

On hi* passage to Cuttack, Kd. Case t ecu, Esq. 


MADRAS. 

May 2. — The new church on Choultry 
plain was opened on Sunday morning lor 
the first time ; when an appropriate ser- 
mon was delivered by the Bev. E. Vaugh- 
an. The building is a beautiful speci- 
men of Ionic architecture. The organ, 
remarkable for the fineness of its tones, 
was recently received from England. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Goa, the capital of the Portuguese 
settlement in India, dated the 8th June, 
in answer to a paragraph which appeared 
in a Bombay paper, expressing apprehen- 
sions that the Inquisition was about to be 
re-dstabHshed at that place “ You 
mdst have seen some time ago a remark, 
in t Bombay Gazette, upon the papers 
of the holy office of the Inquisition at 
Goa, not having been burnt, agreeably to 
the infers or desire of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, and which 
was published at the same time ; I hare 
now the pleasiitc of acquainting you, 
that these documehts were committed to 
the flames on the 25th Alay ; and it may 
be worthy of notice, *tKW they were of *> 
▼ohjminous a nature dslo takd three days 
iS consuming them. T arif tolif ~th£re 
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were 14 chests of a very large size, full 
of them, am} 37 sacks. It is scarcely 
possible to describe the general feelings of 
joy and satisfaction which this event has 
diffused throughout all ejasses of society 
here ; for, had the papery in question re- 
mained in existence, so long would the 
people of this settlement have trembled 
under the dread of its re-estihllshment, 
and with every reason, because it wag 
abolished in the year 1774, at which time 
the papers were not destroyed, and it was 
afterward re-established j however, they 
now feel satisfied of its utter extinction. 
'Die burning of those papers took place 
on the very day eight years of the present 
Viceroy's arrival here, and may be, per- 
haps, considered a memorable event of 
the Government of his excellency the 
Count of Sazedas.” 

June 27. — Yesterday, at noon, royal sa- 
lutes were fired from the fort and Chepauk 
palace, in honour of the success of the 
British arms, under Major-General Och- 
terlony, and of the cession of the pro- 
vince of Kumaoon to the British authority. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 
gave a grand military dinner on Tuesday 
to bis Excellency theCommander-iu-Chief, 
on his return from the camp ; and on 
Thursday his Excellency gave a party at 
the Ameer Bang, which was attended by 
a numerous circle of the rank and beauty 
of Madras. 

His Majesty’s ship Tyne sailed oh Sun- 
day for Trincomalee, having on hoard His 
Majesty's Naval Commissioner of Madras. 
— The Termagant accompanied the Tyne 
to get some repairs. 

Several changes and promotions are 
about taking place in the fleet. Capt. 
Harpur, of the Tyne, lias been appointed 
to the Wellesley, new 74, just finished at 
Bombay, and daily expected to Come 
round to Madras. Capt Allen of the 
Hecate, has been posted into the iynr : 
and Lieut. Campbell of the Mlnrfen, it 
to be appointed to command the Hecate. 
The appointment to the Hesper, vacant 
by the death of Cant. Biddulpli, has not 
yet been filled up. 

Letters from Calcutta mention that 
considerable sickness prevailed among the 
troops in Nepaul. — Considerable sickness 
likewise prevails among the troops re- 
cently engaged in the Candian war. 

Letters from Bengal mention thaS^rbe 
53d regiment is ordered to peot*?d t* 
Calcutta immediately; and oU Itt S^rrral 
at that Presidency, the 60th WjiSSWt is 
to proceed by water to 

July 4.— The whole of H* ^Majesty's 
ships which were id f beiohds, with tlie 
exception of the MiuHMe hWte sailed fbr 
their several destinatBsris. The Cornwal- 
lis, Leda and Hewtf*, have sailed on a 
cruise to the e*fcw»4; the Salsette for 
Trincomatet. fils Majesty’s sloop Ocean, 
Capt. Prior, fem the Cape, has sailed 

Vol. I. N 
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with dispatches for Calcutta. Capt. Fitz- 
clarence proceeds in her, to join the staff 
of the Governor-General. Hi* Majesty’s 
sloop Tyne returned to the roads on Fii- 
day from Ceylon. The Ceres, which 
sailed from Calcutta so long back as the 
17th April, and for whose safety appre- 
hensions were entertained, has arrived 
in the roads — A meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of this presidency was held at the 
Exchange on Thursday, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the expe- 
diency and propriety of laying before 
Parliament, in respectful petitions, the 
grievances instanced here by the operation 
of the New Post-Office Act. 

The following is a statement of the 
rates at which bills on Madras and spe- 
cie sold at the public sale, held at the 
General Treasury, on the 3d June: — 
Bills on Madras commenced selling at 7 3$, 
closed selling 73 fauamsper pagoda. — Gold 
star pagoda, 75£ fanams each. 

Births. 

The lady of Henry Taylor, Esq. commercial rcsi- 
<l£Ht Yiaagaiiatam, of a son. 

At Tellichqn-y, the ladjy of A. Wilson, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At CaKcut, the lady of W. Sheffield, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At Brodie Castle, the lady of EJenUiCol. Cole- 
broolte, of a daughter. 

At Trichinopolv , the lady of Lieut. J. W. Mal- 
landine, 18th icgt of a son. 

At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. Elderton, dep. 

paymaster and postmaster, of a son. 

At Cuddalote, the lady of G. GowcMi, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

The lady of J. A. Casamajor, Esq. of a daughter. 
At Bancalore, Mrs. Ahmuty, of a still bom child. 
At St. Thom 6, Mrs. Barrett, of a daughter. 

At the Piesulency, the lady «>f the Ron. Sir Fran- 
cis Mactiaghien, of a son. 

At Jaulna, the lady of Capt. J, H. CoHett, 7 th 
light cavalry,, of 8 |Soq. 

At Chingiepgt, the lady of Baron de Kut,zleben, 
cantonment adj. of Wallajahabad, of a daughter. 
Ttelariy of Lieut, IfcundaR, of a daughter. 

At Royqpetta, #.»• Aurora Fermier of a son. 

At the rresidt nry, the lady of C. Maidman, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

The lady of Itfqjoi Preudergast, military auditor 
general of a son. 

At Poonamallee, the lady of J. W. Martin, Esq. 

*«rg. H. JVJ. 17th light dragoons, of a daughter. 
At SeringApatam, the lady of J. G. James, Esq, 
of a son. 

At St. Ttiofnas’s Mount, the lady of Major Blair, 
of Artillery, of a sou. 

Marriages. 

" Capt. H. W. Sale, nth rejt. N. I. to Sarah, se- 
cond daughter of the late L. G. Ford, Esq. of 
Melcombe Regis . 

At Pondicherry, It. Sladen, Esq. to Miss Louise 
Lestarche. 

Deaths. 

Mr Thomas James Gepp. 

At Tranquebar, Lieut. F. Wickcde, of His De- 

u'n-h Maje%t> , s service. 

At Pchdiclitir* , Ann, the infant daughter of 
Lieut -Col. Fras»r. 

Ii» camp at Akuula, Capt James Hamilton, H. 
M. ur foot , and Adam Dow, late Serjeant Ma- 
jor o( tue Madras Hnrs-e Artillery. 

At A»ee, Can. line, the infant daughter of Lietit.- 
CoJoael Gnrnt’il, 2d vet batt. 

At BelU ry. ^oj, G. Martin, couimaqdiqg the ce- 
ded Districts. 

At Brodie Casfie, the infant daughter of Lieut.* 
Colonel Coiebrooke. 

At GotMy, Ensign Alex. Macdonald, 1 5th N. I. 

At Arco«,Liettt, Imager, H. M. 25th light dragoons. 

BOMBAY. 

Moy 10, 1815, — Advices from the 


Persian Gulf state, that Mahomed All 
Pacha has completely defeated the Waha- 
bee troops under the command of Faysnll, 
brother to Abdulla Ben Said, theWahabee 
Chief. The action took place on the 15th 
of Febrnary ; 4,000 of the Wahabee* were 
killed and many prisoners taken, Faysull 
being nearly numbered among the latter. 
The town of Turha situated in the Ned- 
jed territory, and only thiee dajs* march 
from Derjah, the Wahabee capital, has 
surrendered to the Tuikish forces, which 
are rapidly advancing to Deri ah, with 
the determined object of reducing the 
Wahabee power and placing the Turkish 
garrisons in all the forts on the western 
side of the Gulf. 

Births. 

At Colaba, the lady of Lieut. Morrison, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of Lieut.-Culonel Mignan, of a son. 

Marnages. 

Capt. J. R. Canute, to the eldest daughter of the 
late W. Richards, Esq. of Penglaiae, Cardigan- 
shire. 

T. All port. Esq. to Julia, youngest daughter of 
Murdoch Brown, Esq of Calicut. 

Liens. J. T. Ellis, 9th regt. to the daughter of 
Lieut.-Colonel G. W. Mignan. 

Deaths. 

Eliza Eleanor, second daughter of J. Leckin, Esq. 
Capt. Thomas Williams, of the country service. 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 

Penang, Dec. 3, 1814. — Yesterday a 
session court of oyer and terminer, and 
general gaol delivery na* opened. We 
have pleasure in remarking that not more 
than five bills were presented to the grand 
jury ; one of which has been ignored, 
three found, and one left for examination. 
It is a pleasing observation, that crime is 
fast approaching to its goal, and that 
halcyon days may agalu visit this once 
happy isle. 

Death. 

Mr. A. Bone, printer of tire Governm.'Garette. 

CEYLON. 

Columbo, Jan. 10, 1815. — Yesterday’s 
extra-gazette contained the proclamation 
issued by his excellency the Governor in 
Council, announcing the renewal of hosti- 
lities with the King of Candy. His ex- 
cellency intends leaving Columbo this eve- 
ning for Avisahawelly in the Hewagam 
Korle. the river of which place forms the 
boundary-line between the British and 
tile Candian territories. It is from this 
point that the attack on the forces of the 
King of Candy will fir-t commence ; the 
enemy under the command of the first 
ad: ear, occupying a fortified post at Ruan- 
vvelle, a distance of about ten miles from 
AvisalmwaUy. 

12. — A bulletin of the operations of 
the corps under Major Hook’s command,' 
serving in the Candian territories, has 
reached Columbo. It announces the 
capture of the fortified post of ftiuin- 
welle, without loss on onr side: — 

Avisa/tatcelly, \‘lth Jqn. 1815, — On 

Wednesday the 11th instant, at d,ay- 
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break, the detachment commanded fey 
Major Hook, crossed the Sittawaka river 
at this place, aud marched to Roaoweiie, 
without opposition. The enemy had 
erected several batteries at that place, 
from one of which a few shots were bred 
at the detachment on its approach to the 
higher bank of the Ruanwelle river ; 
which being returned from a one-pounder 
gun, and the troops immediately lording 
the river, the Candians retired, and the 
po*t was taken possession of without loss 
on either side. A brass wall-piece, a 
gingal-giia, aud twelve or fifteen prisoners 
were taken, and a number of articles, 
thrown away by the enemy in their flight, 
were found scattered in all directions 
round the place. Oue of the prisoners 
is a Malabar man and a native of Jaflfna- 
patam. The people of the Three Kories, 
dispirited by the late attacks upon them, 
were elated to the greatest degree, on see- 
ing the Brit Mi detachment prepaic to 
march. They were zealous to afford 
their services, and offered to lead the way, 
which was accepted ; and having received 
the distinguishing mark of a white band 
round their arms, Mr. D’Oyly put him- 
self at their head, and led the column ; 
tliey were the first to cross the river, and 
enter the deserted battery. 

Colombo, May 3. The following is an 
extract of a letter from a correspondent 
at Candy, .dated 23th April : — I shall now 
giveyou the particulars of the ceremouy 
of replacing the Sacred Relic* in the prin- 
cipal temple* which took place last Mon- 
day; 

To give spleudour to this event, pre- 
parations were made for many day* pic- 
vious. On .Sunday, the high- priest left 
Candy, tor the puipose of escorting it in, 
attended by a numerous body ot priests. 
About one o’clock, it was intimated to 
Mr. D’Oyly, that the pi occasion was 
approaching, when he, attended by Mr. 
Wright and myself, left the palace on 
foot, and proceeded to ward the entrance 
of the town, to join it. Ou our arrival, 
we were met by the high-priest and 
chiefs, who appeared delighted at this 
mark of respect to their religion — com- 
plimentary congratulations detained the 
procession for a .short period, when it pro- 
ceeded in the following order : — 


Eight large elephants, with white tusks, with rich 
corerj®gs, accompanied byvnuraerous attendants. 
H*gh- priest, supported by two young priests. 
One hundred and fifty priests. 

A sacred image. 


Covered with gold bt ocade, carried in a mun 
cbeat, with acanopv «>ver it. 

Sixty flags of difiei cut colours. 
Tfumpets and tom-toms. 

.... Dancing girls. 

Whips. Adigars, Whips. 


f ft appears that on one side of every temple 
of Buddha, there is a little sbrtne, in the form 
of a cupola, and standing on a moulded pedestal, 
In which is pretended to be placed a sacred re Ik, 
consisting & small portion of tht bones of the 
prophet, Ed, 


Mollygoddie, 1st adigar, attended by numerous 

chiefs. 

Two hundred head-men, * 

Gingais of the temple. 

Tom-tomb. 

Drums of his Majesty's 3d Ceylon regiment. 
Five most beautiful tusked elephants abreast, the 
centre one carrying 
THE SACRED RELIC. 

This elephant was highly ornamented, tusks 
cased *"' M • 4, *“ " ,i '* — s'w-ilr-.ti, h t. 
>ng * v . 

.1 

Capt ■* •• 

attended by many chiefs, and accompanrett ’ 
by Air. D’Oyly, Mr. Wright, and myself. 

S'»me hundred head-men and followers. 

Six large tusked elephants followed sepai atefynext, 
each carrying* sacred image. 

Some hundreds of natives. 

Enehleypola, who intimated that lii» 
health would not admit of- his walking* 
followed in the rear on horseback, with 
a numerous body of attendants. . The 
procession extended more ’than a mile ; 
it reached the palace, in which the prin- 
cipal temple is situated, at four. o’clock, 
hut the soothsajer having intimated that 
the propitious hour had not arrived, the 
proceMon again moved round the square 
opposite the palace. Upon its arrival a sa- 
lute was fired from the gingais of th6 
temple, which was answered Uy oue from 
the royal artillery : after this, the Sacred 
Relic was taken from off the elepbant’a 
back by two servants of the temple, whoste 
mouths were covered for the piirposfc of 
preventing their breath from contamina- 
ting the object of their worship : after 
this the chiefs, attended by/ x\t£ pgjestsj 
retired within the temple, Mr. D’Oyly, 
&c. being also invited to enter, which we 
did; first taking off our shoes ; after a 
few complimentary words, Mr. D’Oyly 
intimated, that lie wished to make an 
offering to the temple, in the name of his 
Excellency the Governor, and would re- 
tire to bring it. Alter a short interval, he 
returned, and presented as an offering to 
the temple, a. most beautiful musical 
clock, which was sent out during the go- 
vernment of Gen. Maitland. The burst 
of applause which continued for some 
minutes, upon this beautiful work being 
produced f which so fully -diowM the su- 
periority of our country men mediae 

nics), proved the high e^tinnuion they 
put upon the present ; hut when, as ff 
by magic, this little machine waspdt ih 
motion, the expression^ oi delight, by 
both priests and chiefs, exceeded • all be- 
lief ; several other smaller custt^fry of- 
fering were made. 

This procession, which was mag- 
nificent, was conducted withThfe greatest 
regularity; not the siflflft&ttffsftrcier was 
observable. 

The streets through which the proces- 
sion passed, werfc*, strewed with a white 
composition, as an emblem of purity ; the 
houses in the town were all ornamented 
with the young plantain trees. The de- 
corations around the temple were most 
tastefully designed ; all the pillars Were 
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covered with cocoa-nuts and various 
flowers. 

The square in front of the palace was 
very handsomely illuminated at night; 
and groups of boys, dressed as dancing- 
girls, were exhibiting in all quarters. 

Marriage. 

The Hon. J. Rodney to Antoinette Eliz. Reyne. 

Deaths. 

Major Willerman, dep. quarter-master general. 
At Trincomalee, Lieut. Gardiner, H. M. 19th reg. 

MAURITIUS. 

July 19. — We are in great distress 
here, in consequence of a contagious ma- 
lady, raging in Port Louis, and which has 
deprived us of many English officers of 
rank and reputation. The mortality of 
the town for the last month was 150 per- 
sons. Some say the disease, resembling 
in its symptoms the yellow fever of the 
West Indies, has been introduced from 
Batavia ; but the probable suspicion is, 
that it has been imported with the nume- 
rous slave-vessels, which land, with im- 
punity, at night, close to the port, their 
unhappy victims from Madagascar and 
Mosambique, and whicli Mr. Power, so 
much to his honour, has laboured to pre- 
vent, notwithstanding all the obstacles 
and persecution that he met with. The 
Ariel sloop of war, Captain Ross, has 
arrived here from Cork. She came with 
orders not to surrender Bourbon ; but 
that island was surrendered on the actual 
day she left Cork. 

CHI SA. 

Advices from Calcutta of the 23d of 
March last, state, that at the period of 
the departure of the ship Success from 
Wham poo, the intercourse between the 
supra-cargoes and the Chinese govern- 
ment, which, but a few weeks before 
had been re-opened on an apparently 
sure footing, was likely to be again im- 
mediately suspended. The cause of the 
threatened rupture is understood to be a 
haughty and contemptuous answer to 
the remonstrance against the conduct of 
the Viceroy of Canton, which had been 
forwarded to Pekin by the Secret Com- 
mittee. The reply of the Emperor is 
represented as couched “ in the most 
insolent and cutting terms,” and abound- 
ing in the turgid bombast current in 
Eastern courts. After asserting that to 
the bounty and kindness of bis Sublime 
Majesty is entirely owing the privilege 
etyoyed by the English of residing in the 
“.paansions of the celestial hemisphere,” 
the tetter deciaies, thatthe English area 
litigious aud ungrateful race, delighting in 
broils, and insensible of the blessings 
showered upon them. Further, that as a 
rejtirn for the valuable articles exported 
by tHtm, they have introduced into China 
only articles of luxury, the effect of 
which has been to corrupt his Majesty’s 
gopd subjects. In conclusion, he tells 
the supra-cargoes, that if they arc dis- 


contented with the mild and paternal 
protection of the Chinese government, 
the wisest step they can take is to with- 
draw themselves from the country. 

Bat little is said, in the letters of the 
same conveyance, regarding the Chinese 
markets. Theie is little demand for 
opium, which lias risen to 13,000 dol- 
lars per chest. Jalone cotton is quoted 
at 12 tale per pecul, and Kuchowra at 

n-12. 

JAVA. 

Batavia, Feb. 25. — A meeting of the 
Java Auxiliary Bible Society was held on 
Monday morning last, at the rooms ot 
the Literary Society, at Ryswick, the 
Hon. the Lieut.-Governor presiding ; 
when a translation of part of the New 
Testament into low Malay dialect was 
submitted for examination to the direc- 
tors, as a specimen of the work, whicli is 
in great progress. 

May 29. — We have had one of the 
most tremendous eruptions of the moun- 
tain Tomboro, that ever perhaps took 
place in any part of the world; this 
mountain is situated on the island of 
Sumbawa, and is distant from Batavia 
not less than 550 miles. We heard the 
explosion here distinctly, and had some 
of the ashes. It was totally dark at 
Macassar long after the sun was up ; 
and at noon, at Snurabaya, the sun suer 
ceeded in enlightening the good folks so 
far as to allow them to see some yards 
around ; the ashes lay at Macassar, 
which is 250 miles from Sumbawa, I inch 
and i deep. Captain Bonn, of the Dis- 
patch, and Capt. Eat well, Of theflehsres, 
who have Visited the bdahd since thfe 
eruptions, both detlaie, that the anchor- 
age is much changed, and that ■ they 
found the sea for many miles round the 
island so completely covered with trunks 
of tree?, pnmicestone, Ac. as materially 
to impede the progress of the two ships. 
Captain Eatwell says, he was told that a 
village of rice was inundated, and had three 
fathoms water over it. Great numbers of 
the miserable inhabitants have perished, 
and others die daily. The cropsof paddy 
(rice) have been utterly destroyed over a 
great part of the island ; so that the si- 
tuation of the unfortunate survivors will 
be really pitiable. 

H'eltvreden, Map 30. — A few days 
since, a dieadful volcanic eruption took 
place in the island of Sambewa, situated 
to the ea-tward, which has been attended 
with the most destructive consequences. 
At Sourabaya the atmosphere was in en- 
tire darkness for two days, so as to give 
the appearance of midnight. At tins 
place, which is at a considerable distance, 
the ashes discharged from the crater fell 
in heaps. The noise produced by the 
awful visitation was beyond description, 
and caused a sensation . among the inha- 
bitants peculiarly afflicting. The sea rose 
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six feet above its ordinary level, almost 
instantaneously causing the destruction 
of many vessels and lives. In short, the 
damage sustained has been exceedingly 
great; and many,, who were in affluence 
before this dreadful catastrophe took 
place, are reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress. 

Marriages. 

Capt. Nixon, military secretary to the commander 
of the forces, to Miss Emerson, niece of Major 
Butler, commanding the artillery at Java. 

Deaths. 

At Samarang, Lieut.-col. Butler, H. M. 89th foot, 
dep. adjutant general to the forces in Java. 

At Cheriboo, Cornet and adj. E. Alexander, of 
the Hussar corps. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

A dispute has arisen between the Go- 
vernor and the Chief Justice of the co- 
lony of New . South Wales, which has 
occasioned a suspension of the judicial 
business till the matter in question shall 
be decided by fresh instructions from 
home. The point at issue is, whether 
or not convict attorneys, transported to 
the settlement for their crimes, shall be 
allowed to practice in the colonial courts. 
The governor insists upon the affirma- 


tive, on behalf of several attorneys so cir- 
cumstanced, among whom is Crossley, of 
recent notoriety in London. The chief 
justice refuses the privilege, on the ground, 
that neither the dignity nor the purity of 
British justice would be sustained in such 
hands; and that, moreover, there were 
in the settlement, attorneys regularly ap- 
pointed from home by his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, fully competent to the business. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Favourable accounts are received from 
Otaheite, the supreme government of 
which, according to national usage, has 
devolved on the daughter of Poomaree, 
.notwithstanding his being alive and well. 
The labours of the missionaries, in the 
education of the inhabitants, are .said to 
be eminently successful ; and above 200 
persons attend school daily, and are aide 
to read English tolerably well. 

CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES. 

Culcutta, June 6, 1815. 

Buy.\ 6 per cent loan obliga-t Sell. 
9. . 0 J tion (disc.) < 9. . 8 
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Dee. 1, 1815. The London Gazette 
6f the 21st alt. announced, that H. R. H. 
the Prince Regent liad been pleased, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, to grant the dignity of a baronet of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland to Sir D. Ochterlony, Knight 
Commander of the most lion, military 
order of the Bath, aud major-general in 
the army in the East-Indies, and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten. 

— . Lieut.-generai Sir H. Lowe, it is 
said, will not proceed to St. Helena be- 
fore Christmas. He will be accompanied 
by Lieut.-colonel Sir T. Reade, of the 
27th regt., who goes to the island as dep. 
adj. gen. of the troops there. Sir H. 
will embark in the Phaeton, Capt. Stan- 
field. Captain Emmett’s company of sap- 
pers will also embark for St. Helena. 
They have been doing duty at Portsmouth 
some time. The Phaeton will receive her 
final instructions there. 

— . Yesterday, in the sheriff’s court, in 
Bedford-row, Sir G. H. Barlow, late 
governor of Madras, had damages as- 
sessed in his favour to the amount of 
.£2,000 in an action against Major E. P. 
Barlow, big cousin, for criminal conver- 
sation with Lady B, The intercourse 
had subsisted, to all appearance', for se- 
veral years, the parties having come from 
India in the same ship in 1807, and was 
proved to have taken place also at the 
country residence of Sir, G, Bartow, near 


Streatham, in the course of the last au- 
tumn. The lady is 45 years old, the 
husband 52, and Major Barlow 30. Lady 
Barlow was the mother of a large family, 
consisting of seven sons, and as many 
daughters, of whom the eldest lias been 
for some years married to the Hon. Capt. 
Pellcw, son of Lord Exmouth, and the 
second to a gentleman resident in India. 

2. In consequence of the palpable mis- 
conduct of the youths at Hertford Col- 
lege, the committee of directors who 
have the superintendence of the concerns, 
have come to the resolution of expelling 
seven of the most refractory from the 
college for ever, and seven others, less 
guilty, for a stated period, iu the hope 
that the examples thus made, will prove 
sufficient to deter others from engaging in 
such lawless and outrageous proceeding*. 

4. Since the arrival of the late Seet* 
from India, the captains of Indiamen fit 
general, have found themselves i evolved 
in most serious charges of smuggling. 
The cases of not fewer than. 20 shifts or 
captains, have been brought > before the 
Court of Exchequer on act sear of these 
contraband transactions; Three cast* 
only have as yet been determined, and 
two of them are open to appeal; the 
one relates to the ship Glatton, and the 
other to the Neptune; both ships at 
present stand condemned. They are van 
lued at nearly £60,000. The other case 
decided upon, refers to the captain <£ the 
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Hewy Addinirton, who has been ex- 
chequered to the amount of £20,000 or 
upwards. These troubles amongst the 
Indiamen, as far as our inquiries go, 
hare not originated generally with those 
tvho are chiefly interested in the ships, 
and who will suffer the loss ; but in most 
cases they are petty smuggling transac- 
tions, which have been carried on by 
some inferior officer, passenger, or some 
of the crew of the ship, unknown to the 
principals on board. Some of the charges 
are confuted to a few pounds of tea, or 
one or two pieces of handkerchiefs. To 
have got at the facts which constitute 
the whole of the cases, it is believed that 
a league must have been formed by most 
of the qui tain attorneys eastward for 
it appears, as fast as the ships arrived in 
the river, one or more of these beings 
introduced themselres to the crew, and 
extracted from them the necessary infor- 
mation to form the ground of action. 
Upwards of half a million of property is 
involved in the whole of the transactions. 

— . It is reported that the directors of 
the East-India Company purpose to grant 
a large sum instead of prize-money, to 
the forces engaged in the late war with 
the Nepaulese, in consideration of the 
valuable provinces added to our Indian 
empire, by the victorious operations of 
the late campaign. 

5. Captain Denham, of the Redpolc, ar- 
rived at the Admiralty yesterday morn- 
ing, with dispatches from Sir G. Cock- 
bum, dated the 22d Oct. the day she left 
St. Helena. Sir G. Cockbuvu and his 
squadron arrived off that island on the 
13th of the saute month, after a boister- 
ous passage, all safe and well. Buonaparte 
is to inhabit the house on the top of the 
hiU, called Longwood, the usual residence 
of the Lieut.-Goveruor, which is the most 
pleasant situation on the whole islaud, and 
the most central and safe, it being, as it 
is said, utterly impossible, with common 
care, that any person can either approach 
it or depart from it without being seen. 
AH Buonaparte’s companions, as well as 
himself, reached their destination in good 
health, but there were none of them that, 
did not complain of the length of the 
voyage. 

When his Majesty’s ship Redpole. left 
St. Helena on the 22d Oct. there had ar- 
rived there about teu days from England 
his Majesty’s ship Ferret, Capt. Sterling; 
his Majesty’s ship Havanuah, Capt. Ham- 
ilton ; and his Majesty’s ship Icarus, 
Capt. Devon. The Lady Carrington East 
Indiaman, from Bombay, and the Aurora 
trader, from Bengal, had also arrived at 
St. Helena, and sailed for England pre- 
vious to the Redpole. 

A mercltautman, says a German 
peprx, armed lately at Kiel, in Denmark, 
which, wsa intended to convey Napoleon 
■to America. A Frtxiefc Captain, who had 

married the daughter of a miller in Hol- 


stein, and after Napoleon’s return, served 
under Clausel, at Bordeaux, resolved to 
save Buonaparte on board this vessel, 
while he was at. Rochefort. For this pur- 
pose he had casks lined with mattrasses, 
in order to conceal Napoleon, Savary, 
and Bertrand, in case of need : he had 
every thing necessary on board. The 
ship was to sail, as soon as it had got into 
the open sea, to New York, instead of 
Kid, but the plan was baffled by Buona- 
parte’s impatience and surrender. 'Hie 
ship is now at Kick, where the lined 
casks, &c. are to be seen. 

Dec. 6. It is said that although there 
is no foundation for the repot ts of the ac- 
tual and direct recal of the Eail of Mona 
from the government of India, yet, it is 
certain, that an official letter lias been sent 
out by the Court of Directors, sanctioned 
by the Board of Controul, commenting 
so pointedly on the bad policy of the war 
against the Nepaulese, that it wax very 
likely to have each tui effect on the bigli- 
spirited mind of the Noble Lord as to de- 
termine him to give in his resignation of 
his own impulse. 

Dec. 7. Tin: Prince Regent has been una- 
nimously re-chosen Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Free Masons of Scotland, 
au the meeting which was held ill Edin- 
burgh, on St. Andrew's day, and the 
Earl of Fife acting Grand Master for his 
Royal Highness. 

The public will hear with mnch asto- 
nishment, tlmt on Friday se’nnight a por- 
trait of Lord Nelson was earned off from 
one of the rooms of his monument on the 
Calton HiU, Edinburgh. This .was va- 
luable, aa having been one of a few exe- 
cuted at his Lordship’s expense, and by 
him made in presents to some of his, offi- 
cers alter the battle of Copenhagen. This 
very portrait is known among such a cir- 
cle, that exposure of the theft cannot 
fail, at no distant period, to be accom- 
plished. 

— . The Alceste frigate, which lias lately 
been employed as a troop-ship, is to have 
her complement of men increased to 265, 
so as to make her again a ship of post 
rank. Capt. Mini ay Maxwell is to com- 
mand her, and she is to be fitted fqr the 
purpose of taking out Lord Amherst and 
a numerous suite, on an embassy to the 
Emperor of China ; and on a similar 
scale to that of the late Earl Macartney, 
who went out some years ago in his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Lion, when commanded by 
the late Sir Erasmus Gower. 

8. Furtlier particulars ol Buonaparte’s 
arrival at St. Helena, have been commu- 
nicated in letters from that island to .the 
22d of October. On the 16th of, that 
mouth bis Majesty’s ship Icartm arrived 
there with the first tidings of Buonaparte's 
downfall, of ids being a secon d time so 
strangely saved from punishment, and of 
his destination to that island as a place of 
confinement. The inhabitants naturally 
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were struck with bo small degree of sur- 
prise. [t was of course learnt at the 
same time, that a very considerable ad- 
dition would be made to the population 
of the island by the new garrison, as 
well as the attendants of the celebrated 
adrentuier, the commissioners to watch 
him, their suites, &g. Accordingly all 
was immediately hu/ry and bustle. Pro- 
visions experienced a sudden and enor- 
mous rise ift price. Eggs, which were 
before about threes shillings a dozen, now 
advanced to a shilling a piece. Almost 
every other article of produce rose in the 
same proportion, and even laud itself as- 
sumed an increased value of 50 per cent, 
which is not much to be wondered at, 
considering the small extent of the island, 
and the still smaller portion that is fit for 
cultivation, to feed the increased number 
of mouths. Upwards of 900 troops ar- 
rived out in the squadron under charge of 
the Northumberland. Agreat bustle took 
place on the lltli, iu making preparations 
for Buonaparte’s reception ; eighty of the 
Company’s soldiers were stationed to 
guard the gates, and orders were immedi- 
ately issued by the Governor, that no fish- 
ing boats were to be out of harbour after 
four o’clock in the afternoon. On the loth 
the fleet arrived ; when some persons 
from the town were allowed to go on 
hoard the squadron to dine. It was some 
days before all was ready for conveying 
Buonaparte to the house allotted for Ids 
reception. — When he landed, he was 
dressed iu a green coat, white waistcoat, 
light coloured small clothes, white stock- 
ings, and cocked hut. The coat was trim- 
med with sold, and a plain gold epaulette 
was placed on each shoulder. He held iu 
his baud an elegant telescope, and cast 
liia eyes mound him with gieat eagerness 
to survey the new objects ; possibly uot 
without a hope of noticing some particu- 
lars, which might, ou a future occasion, 
assist him to escape. The Company’s 
troops ou the island were immediately to 
be sent to tbe Cape, to do duty there. 

Copy of a letter from a gentleman on 
board the Northumberland : 

“ St. Helena, Oct. 19.— The Redpole 
is just getting under weigh for England, 
and I send you by her tile following par- 
ticulars : — 

We arrived lieie on the Kith, after 
a very long and tedious passage, and land- 
ed Napoleon ou the 18th. He is now liv- 
ing iu tlie country at a gentleman’s house 
of the name of Belcome, until Lougwood 
is ready for him. His followers are all 
tired, and leaytily regret, I believe, their 
having accompanied him. Madame Ber- 
trand, who talks pretty good English, ex- 
claimed to me to-day, that the island was 
a complete desert, « the birth place of the 
ctemoQ Emiui/ She wants to go back to 
Europe already, to educate hec children. 

“ I dined four times with Bonaparte, 
who talked very little at table, and gene - 
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rally addressed himself to the Admiral. 
He took very little exercise, about two 
hours during the day, after dinner. He 
dispatched his dinner , in half an hour. 
General . Bertrand and Las Casas are his 
greatest favourites ; the others he seldom 
held any conversation with. He played 
at cards every night, either at loo or 
whist ; in the forenoon at chess. He re- 
tired early to bed, an 1 rose very late. His 
spirits are generally bad, and they are not 
mended since he came here. 

“ The island is very closely watched ; 
signals between all the posts in the island 
and, the ship6 j guard-boats and brigs 
cruize round ; so that unless he can dy. 
It will he impossible for him to escape. No 
one is allowed to be opt of the ships after 
sun-set, and every ship is ready to slip at 
the first notice-” 

— . By letters from on hoard the Horatio 
frigate, Capt. Dillon, at Bio Janeiro, we 
learn that she arrived at that port Sept. 
15, and was about to proceed on her voy- 
age to China. 

— . The Aurora, a licensed ship, arri- 
ved in the river from Bengal, whence she 
sailed July 17 ; but the letters by her do 
not add any thing of moment to the stock 
of intelligence with which we were ex- 
clusively furnished by preceding arrivals. 
The Lady Carrington, Indiaman, which 
sailed in company with the Aurora from 
St. Helena, is daily expected to arrive. 

13. Yesterday were received a large 
mass of Paris papers, to the 10 til instant. 
They present the whole of the proceed- 
ings in the case of Ney, commencing on 
Monday the 4th, and terminating on 
Wednesday the 6th, when lie was found 
guilty of high treason, and condemned to 
death. This sentence was carried into ex- 
ecution by shooting him on the succeeding 
day, the 7th. 

Dec. 15. — Calcutta papers to tbe loth 
of June have been received. They contaiu 
further particular's of the war with Nepaul. 
No time appears to be lost in carrying into 
effect the stipulations of the convention. 
By the vigilance and assiduity of the British 
agents uuder General Ocliterlony, all the 
petty Goorkha garrisons have been with- 
drawn, and the inhabitants were freed 
from tire yoke of the Nepaul pritrce,whose 
administration of affairs in those con- 
quered provinces, being purely military 
had been long execrated by every class of 
the original inhabitants. On tbe2Jd of 
May, the principal part of GeO. Ochter- 
lony’s force was halted at Nalagurl ; and 
it was supposed that all the corps would 
get out of the hilly region m the begin- 
ning of June. When tire Kajee made his 
submission to Gen. Oclrteilony, at Tynu- 
gur, lie evinced his gratitude and admira- 
tion of the British commander in many 
compliments, and asserted, that no power 
but the British could have subdued hr in. 
The following i» a copy of the 
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Convention or Agreement entered into 
between Kajee Umer Sing Thappa and 
Major General Ochterlony . — 

In consideration of the high rank anil 
character of Kajee Umer Sing Thappa, 
and of the skill, bravery, and fidelity, 
with which he has defended the country 
committed to his charge : - it is agreed : 

1. That Kajee Umer Sing Thappa, with 
the troops now in Raujgurgh, shall march 
out, and retain theii arms and accoutre- 
ments, the colours of their respective 
corps, two guns, and all private property, 
which shall be duly respected and preserv- 
ed, and every attention and delicacy ob- 
served in respect to the Zenana of the Ka- 
jee, and every person under his authority. 

2. In consideration also of the gallant 
conduct of Kajee Runjoor Sing Thappa, 
it is agreed, that he shall likewise march 
out of the fort of Jytuck, with 200 men, 
who are to retain their arms, colours, 
and one gun, with the Bharaders (chief 
officers), and their followers, about 300 
more in number, unarmed, with his own 
and, their private property, which shall 
be respected, and the sanctity of the Ze- 
nana preserved. 

3. Kajee Umer Sing Thappa and Kajee 
Runjoor Sing Thappa, with their property 
and followers, are at liberty to proceed 
by the route of Thanusur, Hurdoowar, 
and Nujudabad, to join the troops east- 
ward of the river Surgeo, or by whichever 
route they determine to proceed to that 
destination: conveyance shall be provided 
for the transportation of their property to 
the confines of the Nepaul territory. 

4. Kajee Umer Sing Thappa, and Kajee 
Rnnjoor Sing Thappa, shall be at liberty 
to meet wherever they please. 

5. All the troops in the service of Ne- 
paul, with the exception of those granted 
to the personal honour of the Kajees 
Umer Sing and Runjoor Sing, will beat 
liberty to enter into the service of the 
British government, if it is agreeable to 
themselves, and the British government 
chuse to accept their services ; and those 
who are not employed, will be maintained 
on a specific allowance by the British go- 
vernment till peace is concluded between 
the two |tates. 

fi. Kajee Umer Sing Thappa on his 
part, agrees to leave the fort of Malown 
whenever the bearers and other convey- 
ance are prepared for his property. 

/ . Kajee Umer Sing Thappa also agrees 
to send immediate orders for the evacua- 
tion and delivery to persons properly au- 
thorized, of the forts of Bhylee (Utkee) 
Soobathpo, -Mornc, Jytuck, Juggnft Jurgh, 
Roshun, apd all other forts and fortresses 
now heldbv theNcpaul troops, between the 
Jumna and Sultlccj ec ri vers. The garrisons 
of aU which forts, strong holds, Ac. shall 
en joy their private property unmolested, 
and the arms and warlike stores in each, 
shall he left in deposit for the future de- 
rision ol the tight hon. the governor-"e- 


neral, with the exception of such among 
them as are related to Kajee Umer Sing 
Thappa, by kindred, about 83 men, who 
shall be at liberty to retain their arms 
and accoutrements. 

8. Kajee Umer Sing Thappa also agrees 
to send immediate orders to Kajee Bakh- 
tour Sing for the evacuation of the territo- 
ryofGhorwal, to deliver overthe forts, &c. 
in that district to the officers of the British 
government and to proceed to Nepaul by 
the Kemaoon route with their garrisons, all 
public and private property, including war- 
like stores, accompanied by a Chuprassie, 
with a pass on the part of the British go- 
vernment. 

Separate Article. — Kajee Umer Sing 
Thappa wishes it to be understood, that 
he shall give immediate orders for the in- 
stant surrender of the distant forts, in 
the hope that it may lead to an early re- 
newal of the relations of amity, which 
have subsisted between the two states for 
these sixty years, and by the ail vice Of 
Bum Sah and the Bharaders of Kemnoon. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) D. Ochterlonv, A.G.G. 

16. “ We are desired to say that the ar- 
rival of a number of eases at Brighton, 
from France, destined for St. Helena, may 
have given rise to the report that they 
were presents to Buonaparte ; but these 
eases, we are now told, are the private 
property of the Commissioners of the Al- 
lied Powers going to St. Helena.” 

—.The following is given as the list of 
articles intended as presents for the Em- 
peror of China and his Ministers : 

“ One large looking-glass and frame, 
about 16 feet by 9 feet ; one large convex 
mirror and frame, the mirror three feet in" 
diameter ; several smaller mirrors ; one 
large glass chandelier, andtwosetsdessert 
services of glass ; two large candelabras, 
and superb services of silver ; one dessert 
set porcelain, and three porcelain vases ; 
two sedan chairs ; several pieces finest su- 
perfine broad cloth ; several pieces finest 
velvet ; essences and perfumes ; liquors 
and preserved fruits ; portraits of their 
Majesties. — There are at the India-House 
a collection of coloured and nnoolouved 
engravings; a case of furs; some boxes' 
of snuff ; a selection of Bramah’s patent 
locks; and a case of hand telescopes.” 

— . A vessel is arrived in the Thames 
from New South Wales, after the extra- 
ordinary short passage of less than five 
months. 

17. This morning, at nine o’clock, in 
his 70th year, after an illness of soffiey 
months continuance, which he bore with 1 
the greatest fortitude and resignation; 1 ' 
died, at his house in 8t. James's-sqtlhi'S, 
the Most Noble Charles Howard; ■©nfce" 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and. Hnredlttfry 
Marshal of England, Earl ef'Afhhcte? isd 
Surrey, Baron Fitz-Alaq, Maltravers,C’lim _ 
and Oswaldestrc ; Prennbr fter hnd'Cbi'tf 
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of the Noble Family of Howard ; Lord diately in London, ju order to proceed to 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulonim of the the place of their destination in the course 


County of Sussex, and Colonel of its Mili- 
tia; High Steward of the cities of Glou- 
cester and Hereford, and .President of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts 
and Manufactures, F.R.S- and F.A.S. &c. 
&c. — His Grace is succeeded in the Earl- 
dom of Surrey* Earl Marshalship, and 
some other hereditary honours, and prin- 
cipal estates, by Bernard Edward Flo ward. 
Esq. of Forpham, in the county of Suffolk. 

l he late pUke was a descendant in the 
fourth degree from Charles Howard, the 
fourth son of Henry Frederic Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, who lived in the reign 
of Charles I. Mr. Howard descends in 
the same decree from Bernard, a younger 
son of that Earl, who was the great 
grandson of Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, beheaded and attainted on ac- 
count of Mary, Queen of Scots, in the 
reisrn of Queen Elizabeth. The Dukedom 
of Norfolk, and other honours, were re- 
stored to the family by the reversal of 
that attainder in the year 1661. — The 
new Earl of Surrey is of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. 

19. Tne ship Bombay was to come out 
of dock at Bombay on the 8th July, and 
would be ready for sea on the 20th of 
August. The Essex, David Scott, Charles 
Grant, Marquis Camden, Inglis, and Van- 
sittart, were expected to sail from Bom- 
bay for China on the 2 1st of July. 

— . Bombay Papers of the 15th July have 
been received. The accounts from Calcutta 
state that since the arrival of Umer Sing, 
and the conclusion of peace, all the petty 
Goorklm garrisons have been withdrawn, 
;-nd the inhabitant* are fiecd from the 
yoke of the Nepaul princes. Our troops 
ate returning from the hilly countiy. — 
Letters from Nathpore state that the whole 
of the reserve was cantoned at that place 
on the 4th June. The impression made 
on Umer Smg and his followers, by the 
result of the. war, is likely to be attended 
by the most lasting effects. 

— ^ Accounts from New Orleans an- 
nounce the almost total destruction of the 
cotton crops, owing to the injury done to 
the lowland* by a long continued inunda- 
tion, and to the uplands by the alarming 
ravages of the rat. The whole produce 
of the season was not expected to exceed 
2Q,00fr hales. In this deplorable state of 
the CQttoa-crOpa, the committee appoint- 
ed torfltt .for, and in behalf of the cotton 
manufacturers residing in Providence and 
its vicinity, had resolved upon a petition 
to Congress, praying for the prohibition, 
by law, of the importation of all cotton- 
goods, Sec. the production of countries 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 

— ► It is understood, that the ministers 
from the great powers of Europe to the 
Court of SL Helena, will assemble name- 
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of next month, in the same vessel which 
is to take out the new governor of the 
establishment. Sir Hudson Lowe and his 
lady. — Tiie powers that send ministers are 
Austria, Russia, France, and Prussia,— 
The wooden edifices for the accommoda- 
tion of these joint superintendents of the 
wing-clippcd eagle, and for the object of 
their solicitude, are to be sent out at the 
same time in frame. 

22. Advices from the Hague, dated Dec. 
14, state, that the Dutch squadrou which 
sailed on the 29th October for the East- 
Indies, was off Madeira on the 8th of No- 
vember, in good condition, when the Texel 
pilots were landed, it being the first op- 
portunity that had occurred. The squa- 
dron continued its voyage for its ulterior 
destination without stoppiug. 

— . When the Bombay left St. Helena 
outlie 12th Novembei, Buonaparte was 
in very good health ; he took several of the 
officers of the Bombay by the hand, and 
converged with them a long time. He 
seettis to be quite satisfied as to his habi- 
tation, but complains much of being so 
narrowly watched : he is not allowed to 
ride on horseback without being attended 
by some of the English officers. There 
bad been no arrivals from England since 
the lauding of Buonaparte on the island. 

The ships Lord Eldon, Huddarf, and 
Northumberland, arrived at Madras on 
the 6th of August. The ships Charles 
Grant, David Scott, Inglis, Essex, Mar- 
quess Camden, and Vansittart, sailed from 
Bombay to China on the 22d of July; and 
the Geneial Han is on the 1st of August; 
also the Rose and Streatham, for the Mau- 
ritius, on the Blh of August. The private 
ships Loujce Family and Moffatt, arrived 
at Bombay trom Endaud the 4th of June. 

— . Calcutta Gazettes of the 14th July 
hate been received. They state that the 
late excessive rains, both in the lower and 
upper provinces, have been extremely pro-, 
judicial to the indigo crops. 

The late truce between Holkar and his 
disorderly army, lias already gtvvu rise to 
dire contention and open rebellion. The 
Hubshee troops are stated to have muti- 
nied, confined tiieir officers, an I to have 
given them duringseveral succe-Mve nights 
a sound bastinado. Part of the Raja's 
own guard had refused to perform its ac- 
customed duty. Baboo Jce Sitidhiu idk- 
di rated an attack on the fort of Ratnrtugger. 
Runjeet Singh has marched considerably 
to the north or Lahoie, and on tire 4th of 
last month entered Wuzeewbad, * city on 
the east bank ot the Chuanfo. His pri- 
soner, the Lite King of <>ftbul, has taken 
refuge with Ukbar Kfead, lire Rajah of 
Rujouree, who had beeo promised assist- 
ance by Kuh Ula Kfran, the Rajah of , 
Poonuch* and Zabbu/dust Khan, of Mu- 
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liku, in the event of an invasion by the 
Sikhs. The Rajah of Ouree, a district 
lying on the southern border ofCashmeer, 
had incited Runjeet again to attempt the 
conquest of that delightful country ; but 
the latter appears at present to be entirely 
bent on reducing to subjection the Nuwab 
of Bnhatvulpoor ; and to have laid aside 
all thoughts of undertaking so hazardous 
an enterprize during the present season. 

A tragical incident happened on board 
one of the Company's row-boats, employ- 
ed with Capt. Maxfield, in surveying the 
eastern passage. A tiger swam from the 
shore, sprung into the boat, and seized 
an aged man, a native, on board. An 
European presented his gun at the animal, 
but it flashed in the pan. A serang seized 
the animal by the tail, while another na- 
tive struck him on the head with a hatchet. 
The blow laid his skull open, notwith- 
standing which he succeeded in retiring 
with his prey. 

23. The Moira, a country ship from 
Bengal, arrived yesterday off the Isle of 
Wight, 

— . The sloop Bombay, just arrived 
from the presidency of that name, spoke, 
on the passage the Rurich (a Russian ves- 
sel on discovery), Capt. Kotzebue, on 
the 23d Nov. in lat. 6. N. long. 22. W. 
hound to St. Catherine’s. — Spoke the 
Philippa early in Dec. in lat. 24. N. long. 
33. W. 

— . Yesterday J. Abdallah and Mumma 
Serang, two Lascars, were brought be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, charged with being 
concerned, in a gang of their country- 
men, in pltmdering various jewellers and 
other shops in the city. A number of 
persons attended yesterday, and identi- 
fied the two prisoners, particularly Ab- 
dallah, as being most active in the prac- 
tice of certain tricks, by which he and 
his companions effected their robberies. 
Not an article, however, of their plun- 
der, has yet been traced, although the 
parties are well known to the pawnbro- 
kers about Shadwell, Ratcliff, and that 
quarter. The prisoner Abdallah, it ap- 
peared, had dealt very extensively in 
those marts, no less than fifty pawn- 
brokers' duplicates being traced to him. 
The Lord Mayor said, that notwith- 
standing the failure of such proof as 
would enable him to commit the prison- 
ers, he thought the depredations of too 
serious a nature to discharge them, and 
trusted, that by the activity of the offi- 
cers, aud the appearance of some indivi- 
duals who could bring home a charge of 
felony effectually, upon the next exami- 
nation, the difficulty would be Temoved. 
If, however, they failed in this also, he 
would take such steps as would secure 
the public from further depredations on 
the part of this formidable gang of Las- 
cars, hy removing them out of the coun- 


try. Unfortunately, we had too many 
thieves of our own. 

— . At the Admiralty Sessions, on 
Tuesday, John Swaine, alias Swinney, 
was tried for having entered the American 
service. He served on board the Serin- 
gapatam, South-sea whaler, in March 
1812, when that vessel was taken in the 
South Seas hy the Essex frigate, Capt. 
Porter, when the prisoner, contrary to 
the admonitions of his captain, was en- 
rolled among the crew of the Essex. It 
being represented that the prisoner was 
deficient in understanding, the jury re- 
commended him to mercy. Guilty : death. 

25. By the Duke of Wellington packet, 
which arrived yesterday at Brighton from 
Dieppe, a report was received that M. 
Lavalette made his escape on Wednesday 
night last, in his wife’s clothes. 

Dec. 25. On Saturday the dispatches 
were finally closed at the India House, 
and delivered to the pursers of the follow- 
ing ships, viz : — 

Lady Melville, Capt. J. C. Lockner; 
Marquis of Ely, Capt. J. Dalrymple ; Ca- 
balva, Capt. j. Mine ; and Cumberland, 
Capt.T. H. Wilkinson. 

Passengers per Cabalva — for Bombay -, 
Mess. G.E. Reade and W. Stubbs, writers. 

Per Cumberland — For Bombay ; Lieut. 
J.B. Byers, Mr. J.Whiteside, freemariner. 

Per Lady Melville — For Bombay ; Miss 
C. Baynes, Messrs J. Morris, and J. Reid, 
free mariners.— For Surat; Miss M. Stuart. 

Per Marquis of Ely — For Bombay ; Mr. 
W. Frazer, Assistant Surgeon, Sir. B. 
Shelley, free mariner. 

Per Castle Huntly — For Bombay ; Capt. 
and Mrs. Meale, Mts. Lewis. 

Per Marquis Huntley — For Bombay ; 
Messrs. A. Crawford and A. Bell, writers ; 
Major J. P. Dunbar ; Lieut. A. Manson. 

The Company’s ships Lord Melville, 
Metcalfe, Rose, Atlas, Bridgewater, and 
Princess Charlotte of Wales were at Ma- 
dras the 24th July. 

The country ship Moira arrived off 
Portsmouth the 22d instant ; she left 
Beugal 7th July; the Cape, 19th Oct. 
and St. Helena the 3d November. 

26. A priratc letter from Paris, of the 
20th, states that the barriers were shut 
at eight o’clock on the preceding evening, 
in consequence of the escape of Lavalette. 

— . It is said that Madame Lavalette, 
after repeated attempts, obtained access 
to his Majesty to pray for a pardon to her 
husband. This his Majesty said he 
could not grant. She then prayed for an 
order of admission to her husband. This 
she obtained ; and she went in and out 
frequently, in different dresses, and at dif- 
ferent hours. At length her husband made 
use of one of these dresses, and escaped ; 
nor was his flight discovered for' an hour 
after he bad gone out, and, left Madame 
Lavalette in his place, Madame Lavalette 
remains in prison. 
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India Knights of the Bath. 

The London Gazette of the 8th ult. 
announces, that H.R.H. the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to nominate and 
appoint the following Officers, belonging 
to the service of the East-India Compa- 
ny, to be companions of the Most Hon. 
Military Order of the Bath : — 

Lieut. -Col. James Colebrooke (omitted 
in the list which appeared in the Ga- 
zette of the \§th of September lastj. 
Lieut. -Col, Win. A. Thompson, 3d nat. 
inf. Bengal. 

Maj. J. Ludlow, 6th nat. inf. Bengal. 
Maj. Robert Paton, 5th nat. inf. Bengal. 
Maj. Win. Innis, 19th nat. inf. Bengal. 
Maj. Tho. Lowrey, 7th nat. inf. Bengal. 

The fees on the admission of Offi- 
cers as Companions of the Bath are stated 
in a circular letter from the Herald’s Col- 
lege as follows : — 

For the escutcheon, or plate of 
name and >tyle, to be affixed 
in Westminster Abbey . ...j£3 0 0 
For recording the statement of 
military services in the hooks 
appropriated to the Compa- 
nions 2 16 8 

For a copy of the rules and or- 
dinances I 1 0 


6 17 8 

No directions are yet given for the form 
to be observed when the investiture of 
the Officers takes place, nor is any time 
appointed. The medal is gold, enamel- 
led in the shape of a star, similar to that 
worn by the Knights of the Order previ- 
ous to the alteration, but with only four 
points. The extremity of each point has 
a knob of gold, and between aie four gold 
lions passant, the whole forming an ele- 
gant appearance. This insignia will be 
worn suspended by a broad crimson rib- 
bon, with a gold buckle, from the third 
button-hole on the left side of the uniform 
coat. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
JANUARY 1816. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Inquiry concerning the site of ancient 
Palibothra conjectured to lie within the 
limits of the modern district of Bhau- 
gulpoor according to the researches made 
on the spot in 1811 aud 1812, by William 
Franklin, Major in the service of the 
Hon. East-India Company, author of a 
tour in Persia, the history of Shah Au- 
lum, Ac. Ac. illustrated with three en- 
gravings, 4to. 

Antiquities of Salisbury Cathedral, by 
John Britton, Esq. 4to. 31. 3s. Imperial 
4 to. 51. 5s. Folio 81. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Walker’s Memoirs of Tassoni, 8vo. 15s. 

DIVINITY. 

Luther’s Sermons, 8vo,new«h 10s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 

Schlegel’s Lectures on the Drama, trans- 
lated by Black, 2 vols. 8vo. 1 1. 4s. 

What’s a Man of Fashion ? a Farce by 
Reynolds. 2s. 

Smiles and Tears, or the Widow’s Stra- 
tagem, a Comedy by Mrs. C. Kemble, 2s. 6d. 

Who's Who ? or the Double Imposture, 
a Farce by Poole, 2s. 

HISTORY, &C. 

An account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 
by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 4 to. 
31. 13s. 6d. 

History of Persia from the most early 
Period, to the present time by Colonel Sir 
John Malcolm, 2 vols. Royal 4to. 81.8s. 
Imperial 4to. 121. 12s. 

Visit to Flanders in July 1815, being 
chiefly an account of the Field of Water- 
loo, by James Simpson, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

Considerations on the present Political 
State of India, embracing observations 
on the character of Natives, on the civil 
and criminal Courts, the administration 
of Justice, the state of Land Tenure, the 
condition of the Peasantry, &c. &c. by 
Alexander Fraser Tytler, late Judge in the 
24 Pergunnahs Bengal. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Confessions of Capt. Ashe. 3 vols. 
l2mo. 11. Is. 

Collections for the Relief of the Poor. 
8vo. 7s. 

An Account of the Abolition of Female 
Infanticide in Guzerat, with Considera- 
tions on the Question of Promoting the 
Gospel in India. By the Rev. John Cor- 
mack. Minister of Stow. 8vo. 10s. (id. 

East-India Register, 1816, 7s, 6d. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 56. 6s. 

Counsels of a Father, in four Letters 
of Sir Matthew Hall to his Children. 
12mo. 5s. 

A Treatise on Domestic Poultry, by 
B. Moubray, Esq l2mo. 5s. 

Pericles and the Arts iu Greece, 8vo. 6s. 

Student’s Journal, 12mo, half bound, 
4s. 6d. 

Present from a Young Mistress to her 
Servant, by Mrs. Taylor, l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Events which have 
taken place in France from the Landing 
of Buonaparte to the Restoration of Louis 
XVIII. by Helen Maria Williams, 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

NAVIGATION, &C„ V* 

Maritime Geography and Statfetfc#, or 
a Description of the Ocean and it&Ctoasts, 
Maritime Commerce, Navigation, Ac. &c. 
by J. H. Tuckey, a Commander iu the 
Royal Navy, 4 vols. 8vo.iH. ids. 

A Compendium of’ffie Laws and Re- 
gulations concerning '4b* Trade with the 
East-Indies, the duties of Customs and 
Excise on goods imported, the drawbacks 
on exportation, Ac. by Thomas Thorn- 
ton, 8? 6 . ?s. 
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Births , Marriages , and Deaths for December 1815. [Jan, 


POETRY. 

Occasional Poems and Miscellanies on 
various subjects, seco. d edition, by Capt. 
Hall, l‘2mo. (is. 

Ilelics of Mclodiuo, a Poem, 8vo. 10s. 

TRYYf-LS, &c. 

Travels in France during the years 1814- 
15, compriMug a residence at Paris during 
the stay of the Allied Armies and at Aix, 
at the period of the landing of Bonaparte. 
2 vols. 8 vo. 16s. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and PEATHS. 

BIRT4S. 

At Casterton-hall, ihe lady of the Rev. W. Cams 
Wilson, of addugliier. — At Blackhtath, the lady 
ofWm. Bart, E*q.of a da igliter. — At Pre-tonfield, 
the lad\ ufSn Rt. Dick, Bin ola son. — The lady 
ot Philip hake Gori-ii. E-q ol » daughter.' — In 
Russell mace, the lady of the Rev- Rt. Corr>, of a 
dauglit i. — fheladv *1’ rt C »le, E q. of Bernard- 
■treef, Ru '.ell- qoar>-\of3daugh‘'.r — At the house 
of hei fa the i, Mr, Cartwright, of Hull, Mrs. 
Haigh. widow of The late Capt. John Haigh, (who 
nohlv tc 4 m the battle of Waterloo) of a son. — At 
Hull, the ladv <>t J. Wm Hentie, T. q.oi a daush- 
ter. — 'A Feltham-hill, the lady of Capt. J. Macfar- 
tane, of a son. —At Brunsw'tck-place, t ity-road. 
Mrs. Birch, of a daughter, — Mr-. W, KewofN w 
Talace-yard. <>t a son — 4t Naples, the lady of his 
Excellency Wm A, Court, Esq. the British Mi- 
nister, ot *a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Brandon, Suffolk, the Rev XV. Bassett, of 
Acton and Pakenham, to Mar lia. \ou uv-t daugh- 
ter of J. Biewster, Esq.— The R v < Unde Carter, 
Rector of Grt’ai Hennv, Essex, to Mi-s Mendham, 
daughter of the lateT. Mendham, E?.q. of Isling- 
ton.— At A’lh.illow-, Barking, Tower-sir- et, L. H. 
R ’bin son, Esq. of Thraj sron, Nniihampt -n>lnre, 
to Theophila. youngest dauglitu of G Hubbard, 
Esq, of Bury St. Edmund's, and niece to the Lo'd 
BMiopof Lincoln. — A t long A-hton, Somerset- 
shire, I lent, J. An. rews Reeve, R N to Miss Mm. 
rell. — At Ellesmere, Col H. A. Proctor, 82d reg. 
to Louisa, eldest daughter of E. W Ison, Esq. of 
Hackney-road. --Charles Jones, E-q of Harrow 
TVeald, to Mary .youngest daughter of Mr. J. Dick 
ins, of Jaimha whar* »* T -» -*•- ■ — *• - * 
H. Reed, of Upper r , 

only daughter of Mi •' 1 ■ • ’ 

Twickenham. — At E " 

Durie, Esq to Mary, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
R. Lindsay.— At Westbank, the R- v. G. Dickson, 
minister of Pettimun.to Mary, fourth daughter of 
the late A. Lockart, Esq. — At St. Gyles, Camber- 
well. R, Stileman, of Winchelsea, Sussex, Esq. to 
Sarah Curtins, only daughter of W. Cr ughton, 
of Champion-lull, Esq.— At St Martin’s in the 
Fields, W. A. Lulpeptr, Esq. of the Jriand of Bar- 
\iadoes, to Mrs. Straker, widow rf the lateT. J. 
-Straker, Esq. and daughter of the Rev. Dr. Valpy. 

— At St, Dun st an’s Stepney, Mr. Kennedy, of 
Stiare»brook, Essex, to Miss Harriett Shirlep, of 
Mile End. — At Clapham, t lie Rev. J. Lonsdale, 
M. A. Fell >w of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
Sophia, fifth daughter of J. Holland, Esq. M. P. 
—At the Cape of Good Hope, on the id'll of Au- 
gust last, Henry Home, Lsq. of Edinburgh, to 
Miss Margaiet Andrews of London.— At St. 
Michael le Belfrey's, York, J. Puestlv, Esq. of 
Halifax, to Miss Lloyd, only daughter of Col. 
Lloyd, of Bootham.— At Hereford, Capt.T. Ben- 
nett, R X. to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. W, 
Watkins, of that city.— -At Carmarthen. W. R. 
Howell, Esq. to Mrs. Lloyd, relict of H- Lloyd, 
Esq.— At Manerdivi Church, near Cardigan, T. 
Bovcn, Esq. to Mary Anne, second daughter of 
thfc'fife W. Williams, Esq. of Trevach.— Mr, P. 
Jarftes, of Lanthewy farm, Monmouthshire, to 
Misa^Colea, of Pen coed farm.— At St. George’s 
Haaover-square, Mr, W. Francis, of Colchester, to 
rage®# elrfestdaughter of R. Carrington, Esq. of 
Cnelsea.— At, Stonehouse, near Plym mth, Mr. 
HaTMif, “R/N* tb Ann Sarah, younger daughter 
of the late Capt. G. Bayne, R.N.— At St.CIement’s 
Danes, A, M ’Mi I age, Esq. of Commercial-road, to 
the widow of the late P. lntics, Esq. of Trecefield, 
Scotland.— Dr. W, Bswie, to the widow of Capt. 


Donald M’Nicol, royal Scots.— At St. George’s 
Hanover square, H. Tucker, Esq. to Isabella, 
fourth d lughtet of J Gian , Esq of T'mhy Priory, 
Essex —At Gieat Baddow in L-.sS* x, Mi Aubcrof 
Gowei-street, Bedford square, to Maiy Jane, 
fourth daughter of J W«u 3 <>n Hull, Esq of Bal- 
dow. — At Bcdiuth. Cant. M. Bennetts, of Nortii 
Downs Mine, io Elizabeth, tlnro daughter of T. 
Teague, Esq of Cabtock. — At Parch mi, Capt. 
Chads, R. N. to E Townshend, elde-t d nighter 
of J Pooke, Esq. — Th • Rlv H . Plum tr« , Ret lor 
of Clavpole, Lincolnslme, to Miss C. Puget, of 
Tylhcgstone, Glamorganshire — At Fulham 
church, the Hon. Capt. King, R. N. to Caroline, 
second daughter of the Archbishop «*f Dublin. — 
AtAstlev, Worcestershire, the Rtv P. Jennings, 
LL. D. to Jane, •'aughter of t lie late C. Johnstone, 
Esq. of Lud ow, Shropshire. — t apt. G Dtan, of 
Haiwich, to Elizabeth Ann, youngest daughur of 
tlie late R. White, Esq ot Great Cogg-shall, Es- 
sex. — At Mi'lbrook, near Southampton, the Rev. 
E. Nassau Molesworth, erendson of the late Vis- 
counr Molesworth. to Harriott, daughter. if the 
late W. M’Kinnon. Esq.— John Sweetland. Esq. 
late principal Commissary to his Majes y’s forces 
at tiibraltar. to Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late J R VVithill, Esq oi Lwnpstoi e, Devon — 
At Bit echhill. Per 1 shire. D Henderson, Esq. of 
the East India Company’s mtdical service, to 
Miss Anne Hay, third daughter of C. Hay, Esq. 
of Rreechhill. — At Houghton-le spring church, 
near Snndeiland, in the county of Durham, the 
Rev Sir R. Peat, D D. me of the Prince hegent’s 
Chaplains, to Miss Sm'tli, <.f Herring-on and Flass- 
ha'l in that coinr.y Leut.-Genei al Sir Hudson 
Lowe, Governor ot *»t. Helena, to Mrs Johnson, 
widow of the late Col, Johnson, and niece of the 
lady of t'l* Right Hon. Sir Daiiu Duiidas. 

DEATHS 

In Park-treet, Isling'on, M s Tavler. aged * 2 . 
relict ot the late Mr. Rd. Tayler, of Lower Gros- 
venor street —Mrs Johanna Howland, of Haver- 
hill Suffolk, aged 92 .— Mrs. Lindsell, wife of Mr. 
Ln d-* II, Bookseller, "f Wunpole sire- » —Sophia 
Johanna, third (’aughter ot tlie Kev T. Blyth, of 
Knoule. Warwit ksbire, aged 14.— At Lai k Stile, 
n^ar Liverpool, Mrs. CoJhei — At Chatham, Mr. 
E. Bain»*s,iieut. in ihe Hou.East-India Company’s 
service, aged 21 — At Bi.nnptoii, Hugh Cuning- 
liarn. Esq. need 21.— At Denton housi . near Gran- 
tham, Sir \V EaileWtlby Bt aged 62 —At Mon- 
mouth, T. Johnson, Esq. aged 84, the oldest mem- 
ber of that Cotporation.— D- Parkhurst, Esq. of 
Ripple. VVorcestershire. — In Tavtstnck-place, Mr. 
■B nj Oakley, eldest son of B Oakley, Esq. — At 
Pi bney house, Wilts, Mary, wife of Estcourt 
Cresswell, Esq —At Chigwell, Essex, Mr. J. Vic- 
kery. — At Brighton, Mrs. Knight, wife of Henry 
Knight, Esq. of Ham, Surrey. — In the Wands- 
worth road, Gen Cohn M'Kenzie. late colonel of 
the 9th ro\al veteran batt — Mrs. Surridge. wife 
of G. Surndge,Esq. of Lambeth. — At Kensington, 
J. Mason, Esq. — In Beivvick, J. P’octor, aged 90. 
— Maty, only daughter of Thos. Clmstie, M.D. of 
Cheltenham.— At Arely, tlie seat of Lord Valentra, 
G. Clarke, Esq. of the Park, Bewdlev.— At Wal- 
tham abbey, Satali, the wife of \V Mason, Esq, 
— At Caidiff, W.Taitt, Esq. ofCaidiffand Dowlas 
iron-works, and lug'll sheritfof the Countv of Gla- 
morgan. — vii. Jas. Davits, of St. 1 lies, Ciipple- 
gdC — In tlie Slst jear of Ins age, the Rev. John 
Rowland, many ytarsone of the masters ot the 
Free Grammar >chool in Shrewsbury, and W jears 
rector of Llangetho, in the county of Cardigan. — 
At Shrewsbury, W. H. Thornby, Esq. — At St. 
Mauritius, Major Cfiason, commanding the Royal 
Aitillerviu that Island. — At Mount-street, Gros- 
venor square, T Denham, M.D —At Sutton, Sur- 
rey, H, Smale, Esq. — At Brighton, Packingtotl, 
youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Tomkyns. of that 
place.— Mr. G. Hampton, of the Strand. — At Ro&s, 
Arthnr, infant son of the Rev. Canon Underwood. 
— At StockweM, Mrs. Rowcrofi. — Hugh Hughes, 
Esq. solicitor, ol AbeVy&twith, Cardiganshu e.— 
At Hereford. Mrs. Ann Foley, lelict of J. Foley, 
Ek). late of Calcutta. — At Cardiff, Flore n t ia Ma/y 
Ann, only daughter of J. Wood, Jim. Esq. — At 
Brighton, C.Hippuff, Esq. of New Ormond-street, 
and Birch anger, Essex. — Maj.-Gen. Jones, brother 
of Robt. Jones, Esq. of Fonmon-castle, Glamor- 
ganshire — Ai Sanburv, Gen. T. Slaughter istan - 
wix. Groom of the Bedchamber to Kis Majest?’. 
->-Mrs. Ann Jacobs, eff Addlngton-pt»ce, Camber- 
well. — At Glasgow, Anne, second daughter of the 
Rev. J. Addie, late minister of Kilmarnock.— At 
Lanark, J, Simpson, Esq. late Provost ol that 
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burgh. — At Falside, near Musselburgh, Mrs. Mary 
Rennie, t< lict of i he late W.Hog, Esq. — lnCharies- 
street, Edinburgh. Mrs. H. Riddell. — At Malta, 
T, Fveis, E-q. Deputy Paymaster General to the 
British torrts, and Treasurer to the Government 
of that island. — At Bristol, I. Peters, Esq. of the 
Cnsiom house. — At Clapham, Henry, sixth son 
of Mr. T. Howell, of Mark-lane. — At Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Eliz, Low Jamieson, wife of Mr. Dav. Low. 
— At King>ton, Jamaica, Mr. J. M'Gregor, late 
of the -or William Pultnev, East- India man —At 
Walwonh, Mary, wife of Mr. T. Shackleton, late 
of Bush-hill, Enfield.— At Liverpool, Anne Currie 
Cairncross, third daughter <>( the late A. Cairn* 
cross. Esq. of Montague- street, Russril-square. — 
Eleanor, the wife of J K. Lodwick, Esq. ol North 
Shoe bun , E**ex. — Mr. Jas. O'R-’illy, of Nassau- 
street, Middlesex hospital — Chailotte, the infant 
daughter of the Rev. Rd. Yates, of Chelsea-col- 
lege, — At Bfompton-row, Kmghtsbrklge, Mrs. C. 
Allan. — At Penbtaith, Herefordshire, Mrs. Pren- 
dergast, mother to Capt. Pruidergast, of the 
East India Company’s service. — At Bath, W. 
Gumbleton, Esq. — At Bristol, T. Oliver, Esq. for- 
roeily Litut. Governor ol Massachusets, North 
America. — At Witney, Mr. Elijah Waring, one of 
the Society ol Friends, — At Brixton, Mr. John 
Faulkner.— J. Dan. Hose, Esq. of Kermsh-town. 
— In Hart strtet, Bloomsbury, Miles Booty, Esq. 
of St. Sidweil’s, Exeter.— In Bury-street, St. 
James’s, T. Foster, Esq, 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

East-India Company’s Ships. 

For Bombay. 

Ship's Names. Probable Time qf Sailing. 

Cab«lva About S3 Dec, 

Lady Melville Do. 

Marquis of Huntly Do. 

Castle Huntly Do, 

Cumberland Do, 

Marquis of Ely Do. 

Private Ships. 

For Madras and Bengal. 

Lord Hungeiford From Gravesend 22 Dec. 

For Bengal. 

City of Edinburgh Waiting a Wind at Deal. 

Thalia From Giavesend 18 Dec. 

British Army Waning a Wind at Deal. 

Egfrid 27 Dtc. 

Indus 5 Jan. 

Bengal Merchant 26 Dec. 

For Bombay, 

EllergiH Waitinga Wind at Deal. 

For St. Helena . 

Berwick (Transport) ....26 Dec. 

For the hie of France. 

Surrey 16 Jan. 

Cadmus From Gravesend 22 Dec. 

For the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mary 28 Dec. 

Misannah 26 do. 

Marta 1 Jan. 

For the. hie of France, Madras , and Bangui • 

Emma 26 Dec. 

For the Cape aud Isle of France. 

Prince of Orange 26 Dec. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Co/to*.—' The export houses purchase small 
parcels of Cotton, but continue to watch the 
market earnestly. The sales of last week are be- 


tween 5 and 600 bales, Orleans at I9d; (exclusive 
of duty,) Bengals I4d a l6d; 10 Surats at isd ; 
and 40 Bourbon at 2s 6d a 3s 3d. — The descript tone 
taken for export are Bengals and Orleans. Letters 
received from new Orleans state, that the crops 
of Colton had gieatly failed. 

Sugar —The markei continued without interest 
till Thursdav, when some Muscovades from the 
novelty attracted attention ; they might be termed 
fair quality St. Lucia; the general price 78s a 82s ; 
and, if the sale might be taken as a criterion, the 
prices mav be stated at an increase of Isa 2s; the 
sales towards the close of the week could however 
be made at the former currency. It was calcula- 
ted the accounts of a hurricane at Jamaica would 
affect the market ; if the destruction to the 
estates bear any proportion to the damage done at 
sea, it will, no doubt, occasion much alteration. 
The Cane was in the situation to receive most 
injury, being a short time previous to the cutting j 
and should it have extended to the southward of 
the island, may be of the most serious descrip- 
tion. — The deliveries from the Warehouse last 
week, 2973 casks for home-consumption, 341 ex- 
ported. There have been few purchases of Fo- 
reign Sugars. Probably foi some time the Sugars 
of Martinique. and Guadalope will be brought to 
this market, the late Treaty with Fiance allowing 
these islands to be retained till the adjustment of 
the claims a^aiust the Fiench Government are 
settled, a proportion of these Sugars may there, 
fore be expected; but there is such a facility ipt 
exporting to other Islands, and inch a flattering 
prospect in shipping to the American markets, 
that the greater proportion may be sent to the 
United States. 

Coffee.— The sale of Coffee at the India House 
to-morrow, though limited to about u.OOO bags, 
yet, in the present depressed state of the market, 
has the effect of adding to the previous heaviness. 

Sale of Drugs at the India Home.— ( Privilege)— 

3 casks Aloes Succotnna 10s a S9S 20 bags Castor 
Seed 10* 6.1. ( Private-Trade , — 5 casks Aloes Suc- 
cotnna 30s a 101 s, 6 can. Aniseed Oil Hd a 13d, 
89 Bags Cardemoms 3s 2d a 3* id, 428 bags China 
Root 33s a 4 is 6d, l chest Rough Camphor 12/. 10s, 

2 boxes Dragon’s Blood 12/. a 18/. 15s, 8 chests 
Lac Lake, 12d a I4d. and 16 chests Lac Dye is 3d 
a 2s, 2845 bags Turmeric 34s a 33s fid, 128 Ele- 
phant’s Tee'h, weight 79 cwt. 11/, lOsa 20/. 15*, 

( Licensel ) — 36 chests 90 bags Cardemoms 3* a 
4s 6d, 57 flasks Castor Oil is 9d a 3s 6d, 16 bo. 
Musk 12s a 15s 6d, 71 chests Gum Arabic 70s a 
96s, a few lots 36s 6d a 57*, 33 ch*-sts Olibanum 
85s a 105s, 75 chests Aniseed Ills a 117s, 383 
chests Shellac 41s a 85s, 10 chests M \ rrh Si. I5s a 
95/., 96 bales Senna 13d a 16d per lb., a tew lots 
3d a id, 162 chests Rough Campiure 12/. 15*. a 
13/. 10s, 10 diesis Benjamin 16/- a 24/. 10«, 20 
chests 4/. is a Si. 7s. and 9 refused ; 46 chests 
Rough Boiax 5/. 12» a 61., and 12 refined nos a II 5s 
91 bales Safflower 100s a 137 s, 67 chests Lac Dy« 
3s 3d a 5s 9d, 1 chest Honey 119*. 1730 bags Tiv- 
menc 27s 6d a 49s per cwt., b tuba Soy Hk a 
12s per gallon. 

Tea.— The sale at the India House W» closed 
Bohea sold is lOd a is l id. Congou in Bohea chests 
is 3d a 2s 4d, Congous 2s Sd«3« 0d, about 1500 re- 
fused ; Campoi 4s a 4> 6d$ Sotfchong m Private- 
Trade Ss a it, Twsnkky 3s 2d a Ss "d, Hyson -Skin 
3s 2d a 5s 4d ; Hysan H a «s ; Gunpo* df r b% 
lOd a 6s td. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for December 1815. 



L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

5. 

d. 

Cochineal 

....lb. 0 

5 

0 

to 

0 

5 

6 

ColFee, Java 

..cwt. 4 

O 

0 

— 

4 

2 

0 

— — Cheribon 

3 

12 

0 

— 

3 

15 

0 

Bourbon 

4 

4 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 









Cotton, Surat 

....lb, 0 


3 

_ 

0 

1 

5 

— Extra fine 








Bengal 

0 

I 

1 

— 

0 

1 

5 

Bourbon 








Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 







Aloes, Epatica 

..cwt. 11 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star.... 

6 

10 

0 

— 

7 

7 

0 

Borax, Refined — 

6 

6 

0 

— 

6 

15 

0 

— U nrefined , or Tincal 5 

15 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Camphire unrefined 14 

10 

0 

— 

16 

10 

0 

Cardemoms. Malabar., ib 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 

— Ceylon 








Cassia Buds 

..cwt. 20 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

— Lignea 

18 

0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 

....lb. 0 

l 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

China Root 

..cwt. S 

0 

0 





Coculus Indicus... 

3 

5 

0 



3 

10 

0 

Colam bo Root 

3 

5 

0 



3 

10 

0 

Dragon’s Blood.... 








Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 







— Arabic 

3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

■ Assafcetida... . 

6 

0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

— — Benjamin .. . 

10 

0 

0 

— 

35 

0 

0 

— Animi 

.cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— . 

8 

0 

0 

Galbamim*.- 

28 

0 

0 

— 

32 

0 

0 

Gambogium 

24 

0 

0 

— 

2 > 

0 

0 

■ ■ Mvrrb 


0 

0 

— 

12 


0 

Olibanum 

6 

0 

0 



8 


0 

Lac Lake 


1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

9 

Dye 

0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

5 

9 

Shell, Block.. 


0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Shivered 

4 

10 

0 

— 1 

11 

0 

0 

Stick 


10 

0 

_ 

8 


0 

Musk, China 

....oz, 0 

15 

0 


0 

13 

0 

Nux Vomica 

...cwt. 4 

15 

0 





Oil Cassia 

....OZ. 0 

3 

0 



0 

3 

6 

Cinnamon .. 


8 

0 





— Cloves 


3 

6 





Macc 


3 

6 





— Nutmegs .... 

0 

3 

6 





Opium 

....lb. I 

4 

0 





Rhubarb 


6 

6 

— 

0 12 

0 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 






L. s. d. 

Senna lb. 0 1 6 to 

Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt* 


Zedoary , 

Galls, in Sorts 14 0 0 

Blue 15 15 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 0 10 9 — 

— — Blue and Violet 0 9 6 — 

— — Purple and Violet ... 0 8 6 — - 

Fine Violet 0 8 6 — 

— Good Ditto 0 7 9 — 

Fine Violet & Copper 0 7 9 — 

— Good Ditto 0 6 6 — 

— — Fine Copper 0 7 3 — 

— -■ Good Ditto 0 6 3 — 

— — Ordinary Ditto 0 4 6 — 

Rice, like Carolina ...cwt. o 17 0 — 

Safflower cwt. 7 0 0 — 

Sago cwt. 2 4 0 — 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 4 15 0 


Novi 10 1 — 

— Ditto White 

China 13 1 — 

— Organzine 1 15 0 — 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 12 3 — 

— Cloves 0 3 9 — 

— — - — Bourbon 0 4 0 

Mace 0 10 6 — 

Nutmegs 0 7 9 

— Ginger cwt. 8 0 0 

— Pepper, Company’s.. 0 0 10 

— — Privilege 0 0 9 

— White 0 15 — 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 2 16 0 — 

White 3 3 0 — 

Brown 2 4 0 — 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 1 10 

Congou 0 2 3 — 

Souchong 0 3 0 — 

Campoi 0 3 0 — 

— Twankay 0 3 3 — 

Pekoe o 5 9 — 

Hyson Skin 0 3 4 — 

Hyson 0 5 9 — 

Gunpowder O 5 10 — 

Tortoiseshell 1 5 O — 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton IS 0 O — 


L. i. d. 

0 2 0 


o n 2 
0 10 6 
0 9 3 
0 9 0 
0 8 3 
0 7 9 
0 7 0 
0 7 6 
0 6 9 
0 5 3 

0 18 O 
10 0 O 

2 16 0 

0 18 10 

1 9 0 


1 5 9 
1 T9 1 
O 13 S 
OSH 

0 12 O 


0 1 6 

2 18 O 

3 15 0 
2 8 0 

0 3 5 
0 4 2 
0 3 10 
0 3 7 
0 6 6 
0 4 6 
0 6 0 

0 6 I 

1 8 0 
14 0 0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Monday, 4 Dec. 1815. — Prompt 8 March 1816. 

Company's.— Saltpetre, 494 Tons. 

Privilege . — Saltpetre, 62 Tons and a quarter — 
C." ’ ■ T « r 'i ■ r. ■jChests 

— 'I N ■ ■ V 'I .* , 11 s , — Rice, 

1,^-* M.. ■ * .■ P ■<■■■, . 12 Bags. 

Pr.tu.. /■ ;. .1 . • 

On Tuesday, 12 Dec. 1815 .— Prompt 15 March 1816, 

Company's.— Cotton Wool, 2 Bales. 

Pnv i lege.— Turmeric, 5,023 Bags — Elephants’ 
Teeth, 1 28 Bags — Soy, 5Tubs— Lac Dye, 83Chests 
—Shellac, 312 Chests — Gum Arabic, 7t Chests — 
Do. Benjamin, 10 Cases & 30 Cheats— Do. Mastick, 

1 Chest — Do 0’ibanum, 33 Chests— Do Myrrh, 
10 Chests — Borax, 12 Chests — Tincal, 46 Chests — 
Cardemoms, 1*8 Bags & 34 Civ sis — Safflower, 21 
Bales — Lac Lake, 8 Chests— China Root, 6 Tons & 
348 Bags — Castor Oil, 33 Chests — Aloes, 5 Casks — 
Mother- o’ -Pearl Counters. iBox — Mother-o’-Pcarl 
Spoons, l Bo\— Fishing Lines, 2 Boxes — Aimiseed 
Oil, 3 Box s — Dragons' Blood, 2 Boxes — Mvrabo- 
lans, l Bag — Sena, 96 Bales— Table Mats, 120 Par- 
cels— Gaiauga Root, 330 Bags — Musk, 4 Boxes — 
Cotton Wool, 40 Bales — Cassia Buds, 100 Chests — 
Cassia Lignea, 510 Chests — Nutmegs, 1 Bag— Mace, 
l Bag— Anniseed.75 Chests— Camphire, t62 Chests 
—Honey, f Case. 

On Wednesday, 20 Dec. 1815.— Prompt 22 March 
1816. 

Prinlrge.— Redwood, 5,020 Pieces &. 10 Tons— 
Buffalo Hides, I14 — Red Saunders Wood, 2,677 
Pieces St 124 Cwt.— Rattans, 12,516 Bundles— Sa- 
pan Wood, 169 Cwt.— Tutenague, 4 cwt, 3 ors 19 
lbs.— Tin, 995 Pieces— Munjcet, 1,470 Bundles.— 


Mother-o’-Pearl Shells, 20 Tons— Ground Rattans, 
10,000— Pepper, 239 Bags— Assafcetida, 10 Chests— 
Ebony Wood, 20 Pieces — Coffee, 11,381 Bags — 
Gum Assafcetida, 20 Chests. 

Private-Trade. — Ground Rattans, 10,862— Nut- 
megs, 5 Chests, 

On Tuesday , 23 Jan. 13 1 6 . — Prompt £6 April fol- 
lowing. 

Privilege — Cassia, 65 Chests — Sago, 794 Bags— 
Ginger, 533 Bags — Cassia Lignea, 100 Chests— 
Nutmegs, 4 Casks — Oil Cassia, 1 Box — Soy, 6 
Chests. 

On Thursday, 25 Jan. 1816. — Prompt 26 April fol- 
lowing. 

Privilege. — Castor Oil and Turmeric, 24 Box& 
— Turmeric, 1,027 Bags — Cajeputa Oil, 1 Case- 
Gum Arabic, 2 Chests — Do. Animi, 2* Cherts— 
Star Anniseed, 59 Chests — (.billies, 1,200 Bags. 

On Tuesday , 6 Feb. 1816.— Prompt 10 Mu, fol. 

lowing. . ,, 

Company's. — Nankeens (7 yard*), 174,200 Pieces 
— Nankeens (5 yards), 68,500 Piece*- 

On Friday , 1 March 181 6.—P*ottpt~ 14 June fol- 
lowing . — 

Company’s.— Cloves, 200,000 lbs.— Mace, lop, 000 
lbs. — Nutmegs, 250,000 lbs.— Oil of Cmnautui, 
Bottles — Oil of Nutmegs, 50 Bottles — Oil of Nut- 
megs and Mace, 200 Bot’les. 

OnTuesday, 2 April 1816 —Prompt 12 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's.— Cinnamon, 160,000 lbs. 
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THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

FEBRUARY 1816. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I am not of the number of 
those who amuse their fancieswith 
the notion that the affairs of nations 
are capable of being conducted in 
such a manner as to avoid the re- 
currence of war. I am far, there- 
fore, from expecting of the Com- 
pany’s government in India that it 
should restrain itself from all ap- 
peals to arms. 

I believe that no state, the ter- 
ritory of which does not comprize 
a whole island, can long remain 
without enlarging or suffering a 
diminution of its t-rritories. Eng- 
land is an example in the British 
islands. So long as there remain- 
ed any territory to be added to her 
own, so long she proceeded in the 
career of territorial aggrandizement. 
Hadshe not done this, Wales, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, would have added 
England to itself. England is now 
unable to give further extension to 
her frontiers; and the same sea 
which limits her ambition, gives 
security to what she actually pos- 
sesses. Still her political advance- 
ment is not arrested. If she cannot 
add to the size of her islands, she 
can acquire further wealth and 
opulation. Every thing that is 
uman is unstable; it is either 
growing or decaying; and in one 
of these alternatives must be 
found the actual state of the coun- 
Asiatic Joum. — No. II. 


try. I deduce from these general 
positions, that nothing inconsistent 
with them is to be expected of the 
Company's territory in India; that 
its gradual extension, from its ear- 
liest beginning to the present mo- 
ment, is an inevitable process, 
which no human strength could 
have prevented ; that upon all 
the principles which are applicable 
in every other case, it must neces- 
sarily have happened in this, either 
that the territory of the Company 
■should be enlarged, or that it 
should be diminished, if not wholly 
lost ; and that the same principles 
are still operating, and will con- 
tinue to operate: so that this ter- 
ritory will always be tending to an 
increase, or to an extinction. 1 
do not set it down, therefore, as 
an abstract political crime, that 
the Company's government, or the 
King's government, in India, has 
arrived at accessions of territory. 

If it be true, that atwayy-'S*- » 
cepting civil wars, wars are more 
frequent in Asia than m Eu rope, 
this fact must plead aiL Additional 
apology for Britis]) -aggrandize- 
ments. It is im pmw ble for the 
most peacefulJjCffiSpPSeif to perse- 
vere in tranquillity amid restless 
neighbours: a view tosecurity and 
self-preservation is often a genuine 
and unimpeachable motive to ag- 
Vol. I. P 
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grandizement, and even to aggres- 
sion. 

But, Sir, with these views to re- 
gulate our judgment, to check any 
visionary expectations of perpetual 
peace, and to convince us of the 
hopelessness of wholly avoiding In- 
dian wars, it is still proper that we 
should look with a jealousy never to 
be exceeded, not merely at every 
Indian war, but at every acquisition 
of Indian territory. I have said, 
that our territory, since it has not 
decreased, has increased in virtue 
of laws which no human power can 
controul. This is true only of the 
tendency of those laws ; for it is 
doubtlessly often within the reach 
of human wisdom either to mode- 
rate or to quicken their operation. 
Moreover, it is by the very ag- 
grandizement of a territory, that 
we may give occasion to its cur- 
tailment. The grandeur of a state, 
I have contended, is always ad- 
vancing or receding ; but it is not 
always visible to every eye in 
which direction it is moving. 

I should be ashamed, Sir, to 
dwell on these general proposi- 
tions and simple truisms, if 1 did 
not believe that principles and 
landmarks like these are often of 
the highest value to us, in the de- 
termination of our conduct under 
particular circumstances; that they 
are like the fixed stars and con- 
stellations, toward which the ma- 
riner does not always desire to 
steer, but -which equally enable 
him to pursue his course in any 
other direction. 

With the same impression on 
my mind, I am anxious that those 
who can in any way influence the 
politics of India should have even 
further maxims of a general kind 
before them. Nothing more im- 
mediately points out the impor- 
tance of such a study than the 
consideration, that some of the ra- 
dical principles upon which those 
politics ought to he regulated, 
are precisely such as are dia- 
metrically opposite to the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern the 


national politics of the state. The 
British empire in India subsists 
wholly for commercial purposes ; 
it is w T holly detached from our pri- 
mary national interests ; and a 
variety of other circumstances con- 
tribute to make the civil and mi- 
litary policy, most conducive to its 
prosperity, essentially different 
from that which is demanded for 
the state at home. Now, nothing 
is more reasonable to believe, than 
that habit may imperceptibly lead 
an Englishman to overlook the 
distinction. 

In spite of that pacific and 
purely mercantile policy by which 
we ought, and by which, it is to 
be presumed, we have been go- 
verned in India, a very short period 
has seen us involved either in hos- 
tilities or bickerings with Nipal, 
Candy, China, and it is now said, 
the Mahratta states. It is plain, 
from the opinions I have advanced, 
that I am not the person hastily to 
pronounce, that in any one of the 
instances thus cited, our Indian 
governments have been in the 
wrong. My aim is to fix attention 
on these accumulated animosities ; 
to hold them up to rigid exa- 
mination ; and, above all things, 
to agitate the question, whether in 
the most successfnl issue of our 
Asiatic hostilities, the British in- 
terests can be really served ; and 
especially if that success is made 
to consist in the acquisition of ter- 
ritory on the Continent of India. 

Of the necessity of entering 
upon the war with Nipal I profess 
myself incompetent to offer an 
opinion ; but I think that I can 
clearly discern, in the occurrence 
of that war, a great irremediable 
evil : an evil not to be compen- 
sated for by any success in its 
issue ; an evil which, no doubt, 
would have been great if we had 
been beaten ; but which, perhaps, 
is as great, or greater, because we 
have finally succeeded. It has 
multiplied our enemies and our 
vulnerable points ; it has increased 
our territorial cares, and exposed 
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us to new foreign vexations ; it 
has drawn us further from our 
supplies ; it has laid the founda- 
tion of new wars ; it has added to 
our temptations to aggrandize- 
ment ; in a word, the exemption 
from this evil would have been 
cheaply purchased, we may be- 
lieve, by many sacrifices. 

Not the least of the evils of the 
Nipal war, and its success, is the 
tendency of both to bring us into 
near contact with the frontiers of 
China. It appears from some 
missionary statements, that our 
north-eastern territory has already 
stretched to within a fortnight’s 
journey of the borders of that 
empire. In the quarrel with 
China which first introduced an 
Englishman to the north of the 
mountains of Nipal, a Chinese 
army encamped 011 the hills that 
command a prospect of the valley 
of the Ganges.* Now, every 
approximation of our territory, 
every advance toward the sphere 
of action of the Chinese govern- 
ment, is filled with danger in a 
variety of forms. The precari- 
ous existence of our trade at 
Canton needs no additional oc- 
casions of difficulty on the land- 
side ; and the near contact might 
become fatal to us in a territorial 
view, whether its first fruits were 
conquests on the Chinese part, or 
on our own. The continuance of 
an intermediate country, serving 
as a common barrier to the two 
empires, is earnestly to be wished 
for. 

Of the disputes at Canton, now 
said to be happily subsided, I shall 
speak with as little decision as of 
those with Nipal. It should be 
observed, in the meantime, that 
our intercourse with China is alto- 
gether peculiar in its nature, and 
that our policy should be adapted 
accordingly. Much is said of the 
haughtiness of the Chinese go- 
vernment ; but is not the manner 


» See the preface to Kirkpatrick’s Ac- 
count of Krpaul. 


in which we court its trade an act 
of extreme, though irreproacha- 
ble humility ? and is it inconsistent 
that our whole demeanour should 
have a certain correspondence with 
it? In the great diversity of si- 
tuation, a policy which would be 
highly censurable, if adopted by 
Great Britain toward any power of 
Europe, may be very commenda- 
ble in its intercourse with China. 

But, we are told, at present, 
that our war with the Mahrattas is 
a consequence of that with Nipal. 
I shall not suffer myself to quote, 
and much less to comment on the 
causes of this new war, such as 
they are at present rumoured by 
the public voice ; but content my- 
self with remarking that it is in this 
manner one war rises out of ano- 
ther, and therefore the greater the 
necessity to avoid fanning the first 
flame. 

The war in Ceylon has a cha- 
racter of its own. It was not the 
Company’s war, and it may lead 
to no evil consequences. Still 
the principle is to be examined. 
We have heard a good deal of the 
barbarous character of the king, 
and all this is truly lamentable ; 
but we are not to constitute our- 
selves avengers or guardians of 
the globe, and make the existence 
of wrong an universal pretext for 
war. A position equally ridicu- 
lous and frightful has been recent- 
ly defended from the English press; 
namely, thatanation or a sovereign, 
doing that which is contrary to the 
law of nature, gives occasion of 
war to a party, otherwise no inte- 
rested than as all mankind are in- 
terested in whatever is good or bad 
upon the earth ; and that he may 
be treated as a common enemy, 
hostis htimani generis.* The truth 
is, that every independent nation is 
to judge of the law of nature for it- 
self; and that to justify war upon 
the simple assertion of the belli- 
gerent, that the nation or sove- 


* See a pamphlet on tlie Spanish slare- 
trade. 
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los Portuguese 

reign whom he attacks, has done 
that which is contrary to the law 
of nature, is to throw open the 
door to the mo.- 1 unbridled vio- 
lence. Did not Buonaparte con- 
tinually proclaim Great Britain to 
be host is humnni generis? If once 
we shall admit that we may law- 
fully make war on the “ enemies 
of mankind," there will need only 
another and a nobler step, to ena- 
ble us to join the Crusaders and 
Mohammedans, and make war on 
the “ enemies of God.” 

I repeat, Sir, that the scope of 
my letter (which I hope is not an 
useless one) is no more than to 
hold out our Indian wars as ob- 
jects of the liveliest jealousy ; to 
suggest that the peculiar situa- 
tion of the Indian empire de- 
mands a peculiar policy ; and, 
especially, that territorial aggran- 


in China. £FeB. 

diesment, for the most part, 
must be little conducive to its per- 
manent safety. But, from this 
last consideration results another, 
belonging rather to peace than 
war ; I mean the caution with 
which, at the end of a successful 
campaign, we should reserve to 
ourselves any territorial acquisi- 
tions. 

I had intended to reply, in this 
place, to some of the common ar- 
guments which are advanced for 
our wars in India; such as the ne- 
cessity of showing our spirit., &c. 
Szc. But the shallowness of much 
of that sort is so obvious, and my 
letter is already so much extend- 
ed, that I leave this and various 
other particulars to those reflec- 
tions of your readers which it has 
been my wish to awaken. 

Hermes. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The misunderstanding 
now or recently subsisting be- 
tween the Company's supraear- 
goes and the Court of Pekin, 
gives a momentary increase of in- 
terest to the specimens of the Por- 
tuguese intercourse with China, 
which were exhibited a short time 
since, on occasion of the Chinese 
preparations against the pirates 
who then interrupted the naviga- 
tion of the adjacent seas. How 
far it is becom’ 1 .. or i; :b. i 1 .. ■ 
expedient or inoxpidim. 
relative situations of the Chinese 
empire and foreign merchants, that 
the latter should employ the style 
of self-abasement here evinced to 
be submitted to by the Portugueze, 
it is not my design to examine. 

It is certainly a contrast to the 
lofty style of the Chinese govern- 
ment, if, as is stated, it be true, 
that even now the depredations of 
the pirates in question are only ar- 
rested by the promotion of their 
chief to the rank of a mandarin of 
high order, and the payment to his 
people of a sum nearly equal to 


what they would gain by plunder- 
This proof of maritime weakness, 
however, would greatly mislead 
us, if we ventured to infer, from 
that alone, any want of general 
strength in the essential parts of 
the empire. 

Observatok. 


ADDRESS. 

Michael <le Arriaga, Brum deSilviera, 
and John Joaquim <!e B.uro-, inesseugeis 
from the Portuguossc nation, presume 
with the deepe-t reverence to wish his 
Excellency the Ciang Kinin [commander- 
in-chief] of Canton, ten thousand bles- 
sings and profound tranquillity. 

With heart-felt gratitude, Michael de 
Arriaga, Ac. the Portuguese foieicners 
acknowledge that they have received the 
boundless favours of theEmpetor; his 
profound goodness being manifested by 
innumerable l;indnet«e% especially iu 
permitting them to reside at Macao ; and 
moreorer in allotting twenty-five sail of 
ships to pass to and fro, by the profits 
ari-ing from tthich they are nourished ; 
and, while they tread the earth and cat 
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its herb*, they have received, and con- 
tinue to receive favours beyond bounds. 

Macao, from its situation, is exposed 
to the si i. There, Chinese and foreigners 
are mixed together. Hitherto, for more 
than two hundred years, the Portuguese 
ha\e lived in peace, without any intenup- 
tion, till lately that the pirates hare be- 
come outrageous and cruel, roving about 
ot:e veiy side, attacking the in ti chant ves- 
sels belonging to the interior, to the 
great detriment of trade and loss of pro- 
perty ; but moreover it is also difficult for 
our vessels to go and come ; hence the 
number of our return ve>sels is lessened, 
and provisions become in consequence 
moie difficult to be obtained. These 
things are disti easing. 

Lifting up our eu*>, uc behold the ma- 
jesty and virtue ot the august Empeior, 
widely diffused over the world, and the 
hearts of ten thousand nations turned to- 
ward his Majesty ; ami in the great quali- 
ties of jour Excellency, in your determi- 
nation to cherish the good, by punishing 
the wicked, and casting forth the worth- 
less, and thus persuading to the practice 
of virtue, we discern a faithful image of 
the royal will. Looking up to you with 
grateful hearts, we behold the just dc- 
positoiv of power, and all the high attri- 
butes necessary to fulfil the important 
trust reposed in you by the great Emperor. 
We contemplate, at this time the im- 
mense means you pnsM>s foi casting out 
the bad, and toi tranquillizing the people, 
that all the good tilings of the earth may 
be abundant, that the seas may shine, 
aud the rivers be clear; ami we Michael 
de Aniaga, Ac. a foreign people, enjoy- 
ing the blessings of the Heavenly Empire, 
shall walk in the midst of the light of rea- 
son, ami the day of just retribution. 

Now, in this province, the war-boats 
are gradually titling out for the chastise- 
ment of the pirates, and the day fast ap- 
proaches for the grand undertaking that 
is planned for their extei mi nation ; — now 
therefore, we Michael de Arriaga, &c. 
desire to equip six «ail of ships to fight 
conjointly with the royal war-boats of 
the Heavenly Empire — the Portuguese 
soldiers are brave and perfect, and their 
warlike supplies abundant; and, there- 
fore. in fitting out the ships for the in- 
tended service, no greater sum than 
thirty thousand taels will be required 5 


we, therefore, have presented an address 
to the viceroy, to grant us the loan of 
thirty thousand taels, to be repaid in the 
space of five years. 

Prostrate on the earth, Michael de 
Arriaga, &.c. consider, that although their 
name be different, they are the same as 
the people of the interior of the Heavenly 
Empire ; and that consequently, in that 
which is properly a public affair, they 
cannot be so unreasonable as to medi- 
tate any recompense or reward for their 
services, as thereby they would forsake 
the footsteps of their fathers. Within a 
few years past, the Portuguese at Macao 
have fitted out two ships of war for the 
protection of Macao, and for the public 
good. So late as last month, these 
armed vessels of the Portuguese beat off 
a division of the pirate fleet, and rescued 
a number of merchant-vessels from 
destruction — the mandarins at Bocca- 
Tigris knew this ; nay, they were them- 
selves witnesses of the services of the 
Portuguese ; upon whom, nevertheless, 
is poured a great deal of obloquy. It has 
been said, that although the Portuguese 
have ships, they have not the means, 
either in men, ammunition, or stores, 
to equip them, for active warfare. Those 
who hold such vilifying and backbiting 
language, only speak thus to obtain an 
oppoitunity to benefit themselves by the 
injury of others. 

If this application be not accepted by 
your Excellency, it is, iu that case, ear- 
nestly entreated, that Michael de Arriaga 
may be permitted to go to Canton, there 
humbly to offer himself to the Viceroy, 
and make further explanations in sup- 
port of this request, that the said Michael, 
grovelling with his head prostrate in the 
dust, may reverently present his unpo- 
lished address to his Excellency, praying 
him graciously to look down and examine 
and determine on the fitness of the 
measure proposed. 

We finally beseech your Excellency to 
condescend so far as to grant our request, 
and that \ou issue an edict directing the 
tender of our services to he accepted. To 
that end, this address is presented under 
the standards of his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, that he, in his beoe> 
volence, may grant that it be done at 
requested. 

Kia, Ki(h HM Year y Tcnth Moon, 
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ANSWER. 

The Ciang Kinin its an answer 
to the request of the messengers of the 
Portuguese foreigners, Michael de Arria- 
ga, Ac. praj iug leave to equip six ships 
to act with the armed vessels of the Hea- 
venly Empire, and conjointly to fight 
with them, in the extermination of the 
pirates. 

It appears, that the said foreigners 
have lived at Macao for upward of two 
hundred years, during which time they 
have looked up, humbly dependent on the 
protection and favour of the Great Em- 
peror, in no wise different from the mer- 
cantile subjects of the interior of the 
Heavenly Empire, and they have indeed 
received favours far exceeding what have 
been granted to the merchants of other 
foreign nations. They now humbly re- 
quest that they may be allowed to prepare 
certain ships, to go forth to battle with 
our armed-boats ; whereby it is fully 
made known that it is their intention to 
be the enemies of our enemies, and the 
friends of our friends ; and this, in (ruth, 


is highly proper and commendable in 
these foreigners, who have so long en- 
joyed the favours of the Emperor. 

Within a few years, the pirates hate 
been exceedingly it regular ; and though 
notwithstanding lit, it they are riry tebel- 
lious, and create much confusion, tiny 
can occasion no material iujiuy to the 
great empire, yet 1, with th“ \ iecroy, 
and Fit Yuu, have already ordered out 
many brave officers and men, of more 
than sufficient force to exterminate 
for ever, or expel all the pirates fionr 
the empire. But as affairs will theiefoic 
be speedily restored to tranquillity and 
good order, the assistance of the said 
foreigners is by no means necessary : see- 
ing, however, that they ask no more 
than to be permitted to accompany our 
war-boats, when entering upon the work 
of extermination, it is granted, that the 
ships of tlie said foreigners may, for the 
time being only, exert themselves to co- 
operate with our armed-boats, and for 
which they shall be abundantly rewarded 
according to their desert, by me, and the 
Viceroy, and Fu Yun. Thus the reply 
is delivered. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I should feel much oblig- 
ed, if, through the medium of your 
pages, any information could be 
gathered, as to the principle of se- 
lection which has been adopted in 
conferring the new honours of the 
Bath on the officers in the service 
of the Company. Whatever it 
may be, Sir, the ignorance, in 
which the public is kept on that 
head, is by no means calculated to 
do away the feelings which the 
friends of those officers who have 
been overlooked experience, on 
finding that it is altogether vain 
to endeavour to account for the ac- 
tual mode of proceeding; a mode 
which can scarcely be agreeable to 
some of those who are already ho- 
noured with the distinction, while 
many of their veteran seniors are 
neglected. 

I am inclined to think, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that the Court of Directors 
have had but little voice in the 


matter, and that the election has 
been chiefly in those hands with 
which it is useless to contend ; and 
it would certainly be some con- 
solation to one whohas passed many 
years in their service, to find they 
had not, in this instance, swtrved 
from that line of impartiality which, 
I think, it must ho admitted, they 
have generally shown towards their 
military servants. 

To the honour of our illustrious 
Commander-in-Chief at home, tried 
bravery and gallant conduct are the 
only passports in that quarter to mi- 
litary honours and distinctions ; and 
I believe at no time more than the 
present has impartiality been so 
purely exercised as in recom- 
mending the favours of the Sove- 
reign to those who were engaged in 
the Jate momentous conflict. But, 
Sir, it is too much the fashion to 
think lightly of the victories gain- 
ed in the distant regions of India ; 
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and, although the early laurels of 
the Duke of Wellington, which 
were reaped in that country, have 
been, overshadowed as it were, 
by the broader wreaths he has 
since acquired in Europe, yet let 
it be remembered, that itwas India 
which opened to him his career ot 
glory; that many of his brave com- 
panions in arms, who are still fight- 
ing their country’s battle in that 
distant clime, have not only an 
open foe, but an insidious climate 
to contend with ; and that the 
plains of Hindostan can attest, 
with those of Waterloo, the in- 
herent bravery of the British cha- 
racter ! 

The high spirit of a soldier dis- 
dains to be judged by other rules 
than those of justice and impar- 
tiality, and to this privilege he has 
an undoubted right. He casts not 
a thought on the value of his 
life, when weighed with the duty 
which his country imposes on him; 
but, when that duty is performed, 
his merits cry aloud, though he 
himself would be silent. He feels 
that it is not himself only, but 
those who fought under him that are 
slighted, when the Sovereign’s fa- 
vours are frittered away in the 
exercise of court favouritism, or 


absorbed in the vortex of Right 
Honourable patronage. 

It may be said, that among so 
many claimants to the honour in 
question, all cannot be satisfied; 
and that many may consider them- 
selves overlooked, while the li- 
mited number composing the Or- 
der has been the true reason for 
its not extending to them. This 
may be specious enough to those 
who are not aware how much se- 
niority and gallant conduct has 
been passed by in the manage- 
ment ; and I much mistake if some 
of those invested with the honour 
can distinctly account for the 
preference that has been shown to 
them, in any other way thanth at 
their friends were powerful and 
themselves “ nothing loth." 

I will not, Mr. Editor, entirely 
desert the hope, that those who 
have really had the power of se- 
lection in their hands, will, by some 
public explanation, do away the 
sore impressions which I know to 
exist, on this head, in the hearts of 
many of those gallant men whose 
lives have been one uninterrupted 
course of actual service. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

A Bengal Retired Officer. 
January c l c ld. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The candour of your cor- 
respondent Asiaticus, on the sub- 
ject of propagating Christianity in 
India, is honourable to himself, and 
must be highly gratifying to all 
those who may desire that a ques- 
tion which involves interests of the 
last importance, should be discuss- 
ed at the same time with freedom 
and moderation. 

Many will unquestionably be 
found, who, like myself, disap- 
prove of the procrastination re- 
commended by this writer ; yet no 
reasonable man will for an instant 
associate him with those violent 
opponents of the measure, who, 


in altogether refusing to the Hin- 
doos the blessings of Christianity, 
practically renounce the principles 
they profess. 

Your correspondent argues, in 
opposition to such Reclaimers, that 
it is not only expedient that the 
knowledge of the gospel should be 
ultimately diffused amongst our 
Indian subjects, but that it is the 
absolute duty of government to 
adopt such measures as may best 
secure the accomplishment ol so 
desirable an end. He admits that 
the religion of the Hindoos is the 
grossest system of idolatry that 
ever degraded the humpecien ass, 
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and also that their moral character 
is of the lowest possible descrip- 
tion. These facts he proceeds to 
substantiate from high and unques- 
tionable authorities. 

That a writer professing such 
principle should strongly depre- 
cate the use of force, and the ef- 
forts of misguided zeal in order to 
convert the Hindoos to Chris- 
tianity, is perfectly consistent ; 
and here he will meet the views of 
all sober and reasonable men. He 
proceeds, however, to express con- 
siderable alarm lest we should ac- 
tually endanger our Indian domi- 
nions by such precipitate and im- 
prudent measures, and thus, “ for 
ever put it out of our power of be- 
ing the honoured instruments of im- 
parting the light of Christianity to 
that benighted people.” He re- 
commends, in conclusion, that we 
should “ wait the further progress 
of civilization,” and expresses great 
doubts that the time is not yet ar- 
rived for the glorious work of evan- 
gelizing the East. 

Now, this is an argument of so 
specious a nature that its founda- 
tion should be well examined. Do 
the doubts which Asiaticus ex- 
presses arise from the already-ex- 
perienced effects of misguided zeal 
on the part of missionaries, or do 
the late provisions of the legisla- 
ture, wherein the duty of this 
country to promote “ such measures 
as may tend to the introduction of 
useful knowledge , and of religious 
and moral improvement,”* is fully 
recognized, strike him as pregnant 
with mischievous consequences ? 

That the former is not the case 
has surely been sufficiently proved 
by the vain attempts that were 
made, at no very distant period, to 
criminate those great and good 
men who may be justly styled the 
Apostles of the East. Their ac- 
quittal was indeed triumphant. The 
mutiny at Vellore, and the publi- 
cation of a book purporting to be 
a life of Mahomet, were the only 


charges fairly brought against 
them ; every thing else being vague 
and general. It appears, however, 
that the latter of these occurrences 
was scarcely noticed ; and, in re- 
gard to the former, it was clearly 
demonstrated by a careful investi- 
gation of the matter, that the mis- 
sionaries had no connection with 
the disturbances in quest. oil.* To 
complete their triumph, their cha- 
racters were voluntarily and warm- 
ly supported by many who had 
ossessed in India situations of the 
ighest importance, and who could 
plead in support of these favourable 
impressions, a long and actual ex- 
perience. 

But, secondly, it may be said 
that a wider field is now opened 
for the exertion of imprudent zeal ; 
and that numbers of missionaries 
will now flock to India, who are 
totally unqualified for a vocation 
of such importance. Let it be 
observed, by those who anticipate 
evil from considerations of tills 
description, that there still exists 
an authority which has the power 
of granting, or withholding li- 
cences, and that the very appre- 
hensions which they themselves 
entertain, will operate powerfully, 
not only in curbing the restlessness 
of precipitate zeal, but in instilling 
into the minds of the missionaries 
themselves a genuine and hearty 
relish for prudence and decorum. 

Upon a course of conduct in 
strict conformity with these qua- 
lities, will depend their continuance 
in India ; and. as in the nature of 
things, the total number of mis- 
sionaries is not likely to be great, 
it cannot be doubted for an ins- 
tant that their conduct will be 
strictly watched. 

Why, then, should we delay our 
efforts until the further progress of 
civilization ? I am willing to admit, 

♦ Substance of the speeches of W. 
Wilberforce, Esq. on the clause in the 
East-India bill, for promoting the reli- 
gious instruction and moral improvement 
of the natives of the British dominions 
in India, or, the 22d of June, and 
1st and 12th of Julv 1«13, 


• See Section 33 of 53d George III. 
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Sir, that more is to be expected 
from a general intercourse between 
the nations or Europe and India, 
towards the spiritual emancipation 
of the latter, than front the direct 
labours of a few missionaries, whose 
sphere of exertion must necessarily 
be contracted. But can this be a 
sufficient excuse for us to rest up- 
on our oars ? Ought not rather 
the progress of hope to encourage 
the progress of zeal ? And have 
we not reason to conclude that the 
joint operation of these two means 
of national instruction will, under 
the blessing of a superintending 
Providence, be attended with more 
extensive benefit from the influ- 
ence of sympathetic feeling and 
mutual support ? 

Far be it from me to disparage 
for an instant the characters of 
those eminent individuals from 
whom India has derived protection, 
and humanity a brighter lustre : 
but, Sir, it is a notorious fact that 
the inhabitants of Christian coun- 
tries, on traversing the intervening 
ocean, and finding themselves 
amongst a people where vice is 
not disgraceful, have exchanged 
for the morality of India the pre- 
cepts they had been taught to re- 
vere, and done every thing but 
renounce in name the religion of 
their forefathers. Witness the ha- 
bits of gross sensuality which have 
so often degraded the characters 
of European sojourners in the east, 
and the refined treachery that has 
been so exquisitely copied from the 
annals of oriental history. To the 
disgrace of Europe it must also 
be told, that the dark mysteries of 
secret assassination have not been 
taught in vain, when the fair pro- 
mises of a projected usurper have 
presented the tempting prospect 
of political alliance.* 

» Referring particulaily to tke conduct 


Now, Sir, if it should appear 
that the labours of the mission- 
aries, amongst the natives of Hin- 
dustan, are calculated, under Pro- 
vidence, however indirectly, to 
raise the standard of morality 
amongst the European settlers, 
much may be surely expected to- 
wards furthering the progress of ci- 
vilization and Christianity amongst 
our Indian subjects. Let it be 
considered, then, that the genuine 
principles of Christianity will be 
preached by these holy men, and 
though actually embraced by com- 
paratively a few of their hearers, 
will most assuredly be rumoured 
abroad. May it not be fairly ar- 
gued from these premises, that a 
knowledge of the sublime morality 
of Christianity will gradually ex- 
tend throughout the continent of 
India, though its doctrines may 
long remain unknown, and that 
those Europeans who may hereafter 
land upon its shores, will find a 
people more capable than formerly 
of observing the inconsistencies 
between their practice and their 
principles, and who will shame 
them into at least an outward con- 
formity with the precepts of that 
blessed \ olume which they acknow- 
ledge to contain the words of truth, 
and profess to venerate as the gift 
of God. 

Thus, Sir, under the blessings of 
heaven, will a two-fold benefit be 
derived. The European character 
will be greatly improved, and the 
natives of India, in learning to 
respect our conduct, will gradu- 
ally assimilate to our manners, and 
adopt our faith. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

ClIRISTIANUS. 

of towards Niisii-Jung. R would 

be well it this were the only instance o' 
the kind on record. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib, — If it were needful to say 
more than has appeared in my for- 
mer letter, on this particular, and 
indeed, primary point, in the inves- 
tigation of Buddhism, — that the 
words Buddh, Budh and God are 
but dialectical variations; it might 
seem that I could not offer a more 
forcible illustration than is to be 
found in the name of a place of 
religious celebrity to which I shall 
refer you, in the island of Java. 
This is Burang Budor, in the dis- 
trict of Cadoe. Burang Budor 
is vulgarly translated “ the place 
of many idols ; that is, “ of many 
gods.” It is, therefore, a holy ci- 
ty, — a Javanese Diospolis, or Hie- 
rapolis ; a city of the gods (bodhs) 
or buddhas. 

But this fact is connected with 
others still more entitled to atten- 
tion. Burang Budor is not a sa- 
cred place of the Buddhists, pro- 
perly so called (I call all men 
Buddhists) but a place abounding 
in Braminical temples, and its 
huddhas are the gods (dius and 
diutas) of the Vedas. In reality, 
the Buddhists do not acknowledge 
a multitude of divinities, but make 
greater or less approaches to a 
pure theism ; and it is on this ac- 
count, that after the European fa- 
shion, they are complimented by 
the Bramins with the name of 
atheists. It is, at the same time, 
to be acknowledged, in apology 
for these latter, that the man who 
denies the existence of ninety-nine 
gods out of a hundred, may, almost, 
be called an atheist. 

But this is only our first obser- 
vation. The Arabs, also, have 
their Wadd (Budd) ; and thus we 
have found one common name of 
the deity among the Arabs, Tar- 
tars, and Hindus.’* Now, an il- 
lustrious orientalist \ has been at 


* See Letter 1. f Sir \V. Jones. 


great pains to demonstrate that the 
Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars are 
the three, and the three only fa- 
milies of mankind ; and that while 
all nations and languages are to be 
classed as belonging to one or 
other of these stocks, these stocks 
themselves, as well in language as 
in other characteristics, are as ra- 
dically distinct from each other as 
can be consistent with their com- 
mon derivation from one parent 
root. What, then, shall we say ? 
Does the existence of the word 
buddh, ivudd, god, alike in India, 
Tartary, and Arabia, impeach the 
theory of a radical difference in 
the populations of these countries? 
Does it imply that the differences 
in their languages are purely dia- 
lectical ? Or, has one peculiar 
system of religion, the system 
of Buddhism, been universally 
preached to the whole of the three 
families of mankind ; and has the 
word itself, native only in the 
country of one of them, been re- 
ceived and cherished as an exotic 
in the other two ? 

It is, at any rate, sufficiently re- 
markable, that we have now found 
the name of Buddha (varied dia- 
lectically) in every part of the an- 
cient hemisphere, from the wes- 
tern islands (the British) of Eu- 
rope, to the eastern islands of 
Asia. Some writers, indeed, have 
pretended, that the ancient reli- 
gious edifices of Java are exclu- 
sively Buddhite, and not Bramini- 
cal ; an assertion which appears to 
be quite inconsistent with the fact : 
Java really containing some of the 
most extraordinary monuments of 
the Braminical worship, and the 
temples of Burang Budor being 
themselves Braminical. May I 
hazard a conjecture, that the name 
Burang Budor is purely vernacu- 
lar, and that it is rejected with 
horror by the followers of the Ve- 
das ? If the ancient and popular 
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religion of Java is Buddhist, and 
if the Bramins have carried their 
gods to a Buddhist soil, they will 
naturally be called Buddhas by the 
multitude. 

One concluding fact, in the mean- 
time, will appear certain, among so 
many doubtful ones ; namely, the 
existence of Buddhism in the islands 
of Ceylon and Java, in situations 
so remote from Bengal and Tar- 
tary. Thus wide is the reception 
of the name of Buddha ; wide, it 
should seem, as the habitable 
world ; wide as the dispersion of 
the creatures who exist through his 
goodness and his power. 

We have seen. Sir, in my 
former letter, that the space 
through which the name of Budd- 
ha is to be traced, does not set li- 
mits to the expansion of his wor- 
ship ; for we find, that while that 
name is pronounced by so many 
myriads, there is scarcely two 
countries, or two districts, in 
which the divine being to whom it 
is applied is not, either partly or 
exclusively, adored under some 
other appellation. Nay, so wide 
and so complete is sometimes the 
disjunction ; so complete and so pi- 
tiable is human ignorance ; and so 
intolerant and so fierce (and yet so 
pardonable !) is religious bigotry, 
that millions, who, under one 
name, repose upon him all their 
hopes and affections, load him, 
under another, with every pious 
curse ! May I not call this bigo- 
try and this ignorance pardona- 
ble ? Is it not pardoned by that 
all-seeing power who is the ob- 
ject of it ? We pray, at least, 
daily, that he will forgive “■ our 
manifold ignorances," and deliver 
us, on our part, from “ all un- 
charitableness.” 

I have called to your recollec- 
tion, Sir, that we meet with the ob- 
ject of the Buddhite worship under 
the varied names of Buddha, Jaga- 
nath, Sambunath, Maha Deo, Ma- 
lta Muni, Godama, Shaga Goda- 
ma, Shaca, Somono Codom, San- 
galMuni, Fo, Woden, Odin, &c. 


&c. I have suggested that the 
name of Buddha is a common, and 
not a proper name ; and I have 
consequently left a sort of suppo- 
sition that it would be possible to 
find a name of the second descrip- 
tion elsewhere. But God can have 
no proper name. All names are 
originally attributes. We have no 
primitive way of distinguishing any 
thing from the other things which 
surround, but by describing its 
form or qualities. I have supposed 
the name of Buddha (Bodh, God) 
to imply goodness ;* and we shall 
find that all the other names we 
can collect, in a similar manner, 
imply qualities, and are therefore 
applicable wherever the giver 
pleases to bestow them. It is 
thus that Mahadeo, or Mahadeva, 
is alike the name or title of 
Buddha and of Siva. It is also 
that of Sambunath. But Sam- 
bunath is also the name or title of 
Buddha ; Sambunath is also Br»- 
ma ; and Buddha is Brahma, Siva 
and Vishnu.f The title of Ma- 
hadeo is applicable to each, be- 
cause, as 1 have said, in my for- 
mer letter, it signifies only the 
“ Great God." 

I have taken notice that the 
name Jaga is no more than a dia- 
lectical vatiation of that of Shekia, 

* Sir YV. Jones tianslates buddha by 
wise , but the name, as applied to the 
Deity, may mean either good or wist. 
It is often difficult to trace the primitive 
meaning ot a word, on account of the 
end 1 l , '>** association of idea' by which* in 
the com sc of time, it become*, affected. 
If, in the lit u>e of the wotd, the Deity 
was called the wise one {'which would be 
a philosophic denomination', it would be 
obvious, at the ^anie tone, that this wist 
our u,i' L’ood. It he was first called good, 
it would be remembtied that this good 
one was wise. Poptihu piety would dwell 
inoie fondl) on hi.-* goodness than on bis 
wisdom. His wisdom Is the contempla- 
tion of the sage ; hit* goodness is the con- 
cern of etery human heart. I shall not 
lengthen this i.ote by adding my further 
iea>ons for believing that the word god 
or buddha has the popular acaplation of 
good. 

t Buddha, with thf Bramins. B the 
ninth or latest incarnation of Vishnu. 

Q 2 
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Shaga, and Saga and Sacya. Sa- 
cya has been sought to be identi- 
fied with Scsac, a name celebrated 
in Ethiopia or Egyptian antiquity, 
and which may he translated by 
the word powerful. “ Jaganath ’ 
is, therefore, the “ Mighty Lord 
and Jaga or Saga Godama, Godan 
or Woden, the “ Mighty God.” 
JVudd or god occurs in Arabia, 
and goda, coda, or Ihoda, is the 
variation in the Persian. The Go- 
muta Raya of the Jains is probably 
Buddha. 

Shaga. Saga , or Jaga-sha-Tuba, 
of which title I am unable to say 
more at present, is plainly the 
same with Sacya and Jaganath. 

Sambu signifies “ unborn,” or 
“ unbegotten Sambunath is 
therefore the “ Self-existent Lord” 
still another title of the Supreme 
Being, the “ god above all gods,” 
the “ father of gods and men;” him- 
self having no father nor creator. 

Sangnl is also a name of Budd- 
ha, and Sangals, of those who wor- 
ship him. Sangor, Sangara, or 
Sancara, a town at the confluence 
of the rivers Mansoraand Godave- 
ry, is sacred to Buddha. Is San gal a 
variation of Sambu ? Are the San- 
gals Cingalese ( Singula, Ceylon) ? 

By Somono Codom, are we to 
understand Sambunath Codam, “ the 
Lord God Eternal ?” 

Thus far, and decisively in the 
instance of Sambunath, the “ Self- 
existent Lord,” it is evidently' the 
one divine being w horn we discover 
under the several titles. Two fur- 
ther titles, however, have been 
mentioned, of which it remains to 
dispose. We have seen, among the 


names of Buddha, those of Maha- 
muni and Sangalmuni. 

Mahamuni signifies the “ Great 
Prophet.” Sangalmuni may signify 
the “ Prophet of Sangal " or “ San- 
gal the Prophet;” and of the sig- 
nification of the w ord Sangal wc 
have arrived at no certain expla- 
nation. i Mum signifies a Pro- 
phet.” Muni is synonymous with 
Menu. The Menus of the Bra- 
mins are fourteen prophets. Menu 
is usually rendered *• a sage" ; but 
a sage and a prophet are to be 
considered synonymous terms in 
eastern antiquity. The sages 
were chiefly conversant in divinity 
and morals, and this is also the 
description of a prophet. 

The questions by which we are 
now stopped are these : l.Who is 
meant by Mahamuni ? 2. Is the 

name Mahamuni used indifferently 
with Mahadeo (the Great Prophet 
and the Great God) ? fl. Or, if Ma- 
hamuni is that human person whom 
the Havanas, or Buddhite priests, 
assure us died at eighty years of 
age, twenty-four hundred years 
ago, is that person an object of 
Buddhite worship; and, if of 
worship, of what kind or degree 
of worship? 

In a succeeding letter, I shall 
offer what I am able on these ques- 
tions ; but, in the interim, allow' me 
to express a hope, that it is from 
Cey lon, theeountry in whichBudd- 
hism is said to be preserved in its 
greatest purity, and the whole of 
which is now accessible to Eng- 
lish research, that you will re- 
ceive satisfactory information. 

Mythologus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Beneath, you have two 
extracts of a letter from an officer 
in the Java Light Cavalry', dated 
Batavia, 20th July, 181.5, giving 
an account of the late eruption at 
Sambawa. I apprehend that you 
willalways regard communications, 


such as this which I now send, as 
peculiarly acceptable ; and that 
your correspondents who thus 
assist y ou to make your Journal 
a valuable repository of facts and 
observations, from the pens of wit- 
nesses of what is described, but 
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whose leisure does not permit, 
even where the occasion might 
prompt it, any thing more than a 
brief statement or remark. 

“ In April Ia*t, (when I was at Sou- 
rabaya,) there was an irruption of a 
mountain on the Island of Sumbawa, 
east of Java, which, in its effects exceed" 
all such in the annals ot history, either of 
Kma or Vesuvius. To give you a faint 
idea of it — when at Sourabaya, on the 
night of the 11th April, seveie concussi- 
ons, accompanied by loud explosions, 
were alarmingly experienced. About two 
in the morning, ashes commenced fal- 
ling excessively heavy ; at 6, instead of 
day-light, a total darkness pervaded, and 
continued till 12 o’clock. At this hour 
the atmosphere began slightly to show 
the light of day ; but at 10 and 11 in the 
open air, it was utterly impossible to see 
one’s own hand, held up before one’s 
eyes. Accounts have since come in, of 
the explosions being heard at Banca, and 
at Amboyua : the foimer place distant 
east (in a straight line on the chart} 986 
miles ; the latter somewhat less, west. 
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The ashes fell at Buitenzorg, the resi- 
dence of the Governor, 30 miles south (if 
Batavia, which is about 750 miles fiom 
the mountain. The island itself has suf- 
fered dreadfully ; whole towns, villages 
pupal -fun, and cattle, have been destiny - 
ed, U ^ i<- fly out of my power to give 
justice m a detailed account of this work 
of liutuic; but you will soon, there is 
not the least doubt, "ee it. During the 
explosions the sea, on the eastern end of 
Java and Madura, rose fiom three to 
seven feet, throwing the boats far in- 
land.” — 

“ I have spoken, in one of my former 
letters, of the climate of Java, so it will be 
useless for me to entci upon that subject ; 
suffice it to say, that I leally consider 
Java a.s one of the most agreeable and 
delightful spots that I have ever yet 
been in.” 

The intelligent writer mentions, 
in the same letter, his having col- 
lected one hundred and forty-se- 
ven specimens of different w oods, 
the produce of Java. A. G. 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE LATE CONQUEST OF CANDY. 


The island of Ceylon was anciently 
divided into several petty states, separated 
from each other by mountains and rims. 
In process of time, the whole was subdued 
by the king of Candy, or Condi, in whose 
hands it consisted of a few great pro- 
vinces, named Candy, or Condi, Colton, 
Mat ura, Damabar, and Sitivacca. Candy 
is in the centre of the island, a country 
full of fastncsse-, and «erhnlcd from the 
sea coasts by almost impenetrable fo- 
rests. 

In the yeai 1505, the Poitugtieze com- 
mander, Almeida, obtained a footing in 
Ceylon, where lie induced the smeieign 
to pay a tribute in cinnamon, on con- 
dition of being pioteeted against the 
Arabs. Ceylon, however, delivered from 
the Arabs, found a new set of >poi!ei> in 
the Portuguese, whose avarice and bigotry 
led to continual wars. By these suf- 
ferings, the reigning king wa« driven 


into the hands 0 f the Dutch, whom, in 
1603, he assisted against the Portuguese, 
which latter, being completely subdued, 
left the island to what has been called a 
still heavier oppression, in tlie yoke of the 
Dutch. 

A new series of wars commenced, and 
m 1764, the Dutch tuck the city of 
Candy, but were soon compelled to re- 
treat, leaving four hundred soldiers to be 
put to death by the Candians. In 1766, 
they foiced the Rajah to surrender all 
Ins possesions on the coast, and to pay 
tribute for his remaining territory; but 
lionouied him, at the same time, in the 
title of Emperor of Ceylon, and many 
other magnificent appellations. Perma- 
nent tranquillity , however, was not se- 
cured by this treaty ; the Candians often 
attempting to recover by force of arms 
some part of their great looses. 

In 1782, the English made their first 
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attempt upon Ceylon, where they cap- 
tured Trincomalee, which, however, was 
shortly afterward retaken by the Fieneh 
fleet. The inland remained in the pos- 
session of the Dutch till 1796, when it 
was conquered by the English, to whom, 
at the peace of Amiens, it was finally 
ceded. In 1802, it was constituted a 
royal government. 

The King of Candy did not live on 
better terms with the new, than with the 
old possessors of the coasts. On the 20th 
of February, 1803, his city, from which 
he had previously fled, was captured by 
the English, by whom a garrison was 
placed in it. The garrison, under Major 
Davie, remained there till the mouth of 
June ; but in that interval, sixteen officers 
and one hundied and seventy-two privates 
were massacred or otherwise destroyed by 
the Caudians. These, with the number 
of those who died fiom the effects of the 
climate, either at Candy, or after their 
return to Columbo, made, in the w hole, 
a mortality of little short of six hundred 
persons.* 

The failure of our hostile attempts, 
says a recent writer on the spot, and the 
massacre of our troops in 1803, left on 
the mind of the Candian ruler an im- 
pression of superiority, which the feeble 
incursions that were made by the Eng- 
lish during the two or three subsequent 
years, served rather to augment than 
diminish. Negociations failed, and were 
met by demonstrations of persevering 
and implacable enmity. Still, the natural 
strength of the territory of Candy, and 
the insalubrity deterred the government 
of Columbo from a new appeal to arms.f 

In the interior, the tyrannous conduct 
of the Rajah of Candy toward his sub- 
jects, produced frequent insurrections ; 
and the period was thought to be ap- 
proaching when the people would ri*e 
against their sovereign, and solicit the 
protection of Great Britain ; an antici- 
pation which encouraged patience and 
dictated a cautious line of conduct. J 

In the month of March 1814, the 
first Adigar, a minister and governor 
of one of the provinces, having fallen 
under the displeasure of the so\e- 


* The number was 59$ 

t Narrative of Events which have recently oc 
eurred in the Island of Ceylon. 8*o. 1815 . 

t Idem, 
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reign, and being summoned to the 
capital, refused to obey the mandate, 
and tailed the standard of rebellion. 
Hating done tlii-*, he sent to Columbo, 
soliciting the assistance of the British, 
and offering to put the British ciowu into 
possession of his province. The offei 
was resisted by Incut. -General Brown- 
rigg, His Majesty’s governor and com- 
mander-in-chief, “who waited for a mote 
decided testimony of the feelings of the 
Candian people,” and contented himself 
with detaching a small fotce to the fron- 
tier, to protect it against invasion by 
either of the Candian pat ties. 

The Adigar, who was soon routed by 
the Rajah’s tioops, fled into the British 
territories, and implored an asrium, 
which was not granted him but with the 
utmost circumspection. A public recep- 
tion was refused him, and he was only 
admitted to an audience of the governor, 
at the country-house of the latter.* 

“ The detachment which the governor 
had stationed near the frontieis,” says the 
writer before quoted, “ had been with- 
drawn, as the motive which induced him 
to send it there no longer existed ; and 
the Court of Candy seeing nothing in 
this measure but another imaginary indi- 
cation of our weakness, and flushed 
with its iccent triumph over the Adikar, 
caused preparations for war to be made 
throughout the whole of its territories. 
But while the government was in daily 
expectation of hearing that the enemy 
had invaded our frontiers, its indignation 
and horror were excited by the perpe- 
tration of an act of savage barbarity on 
ten unoffending inhabitants of the British 
settlements. 

“ These unfortunate men had resorted 
to a village within the Candian limits for 
their usual purposes of traffic, when 
they weie seized and sent to Candy, 
where, without the imputation of crime 
or the form of trial, they were mutilated 
in a most shocking manner : seven died 
on the spot, and the remaining three ar- 
rived in Columbo with their arms, noses, 
and ears cut off, presenting a spectacle 
calculated to awaken the most lively 
feelings of pity and resentment.” 

* For the rebellion of EJieitapola, consequent 
slaughter of his family, &c. See page 157. “ The 
capital punishments of th* Candians,” eays a 
writer, “are always attended with some aggra- 
vating cruelty.” 
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tc A pro< tarnation,'* continues this 
writer, “ was issued, which, while it 
hud the effect of restoring the natives of 
our own teiritories to the British limits, 
held out tc the people of the Kandian 
country every encouragement to a con- 
tinuance of fi iendly and uninterrupted 
intercouise. It was of ptimaty import- 
ance, at the outset of our proceedings, 
that the King’s subjects should * know 
they were not implu ated by our govern- 
ment as parties to his aggression, and so 
guardedly worded was that part of the 
proclamation which alluded to the con- 
duct of the Court itself, that it would 
have been difficult to gather from it what 
were the ultimate intentions of our go- 
vernments.” 

The British governor, in the mean 
time, had been preparing for war. He 
had applied to the Presidency of Madras 
for assistance, and pi oposed commencing 
operations in the month of February. 
He w'as, also, employed in cultivating a 
good umlei standing with the Candian 
chiefs. In this state of things, we are 
to be the less surprised at the outrage 
above related, or that hostilities weie 
soon after commenced by an actual incur- 
sion of the Candian troops. 

The breaking out of the war with Ni- 
pal, robbed Geneial Browmigg of the 
assistance which he had expected from 
India; but he had now acquired too 
strong a confidence of Miceess, and things, 
perhaps were too fai advanced, to per- 
mit him to relinquish the enterprize. 
On the 10th of January, 1810, his ex- 
cellency issued the following proclama- 
tion, in which it is observable that the 
sufferings of the Candian?, and not the 
injuries sustained by the Biitish, appear 
the principal occasion of the war. “ His 
Excellency,” it is said, in the proclama- 
tion, “ could not hear with indifference 
the prajers of the inhabitants of five ex- 
tensive provinces, constituting more than 
one half of the Candian kingdom, who, 
with one unanimous voice raised against 
the tyranny and oppression of their ruler, 
taking up arms in defence of their lives, 
or flying from his power, implored the 
protection of the British government, 
while the most convincing circumstances 
indicated corresponding sentiments from 
the same causes in other provinces less 
wrfhin the reach of. direct- communica- 
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tion. Neither could his Excellency con- 
template without the liveliest emotions of 
indignation and resentment, the atrocious 
baihaiity reeeutly perpetrated in Candy 
upon ten innocent subjects or the British 
government — seven of whom instantly 
died of their sufferings, and three mise- 
rable victims were sent, in defiance, with 
their mutilated limbs, across the limits, 
to relate the distressing tale, and exhibit 
the horrid spectacle in the eyes of an in- 
sulted government and an indignant peo- 
ple in the capital of the British settle- 
ments. 

“ In the perpetrator of these acts, his 
Excellency convincingly recognizes the 
true author of that implacable animosity 
which has constantly been opposed to 
every approach of friendly intercourse so 
often attempted on the part of his Majes- 
ty’s government. 

“ No shadow of doubt now remains 
that the rejection of all relations of amity 
originated and continues with the King 
alone, and that the people are no other- 
wise parties to such a policy, than as they 
are compelled to become so by a coercion 
alike hostile to the Biitish interests, and 
intolerable to themselves, 

“ To him and his advisers is imputable 
the impossibility, proved by repeated trials, 
of terminating, by any just or defined 
conditions, a state of relations unsettled 
and precarious beyond all precedent — 
which beais no essential ehaiacter of a 
peace, nor has an> title to that appella- 
tion — which yields no solid tranquillity or 
safe intercourse, but perpetuates the alarms 
of war without its remedies — and which, 
to continue any longer after a public un- 
qui vocal act of hostility, would be to 
sanction injury and encourage insult. 

“ By the irresistible influence of these 
feelings and considerations, his Excel- 
lency had become cominced of the una- 
voidable necessity of resolving to carry 
His Majesty’s arms into the Candian 
country. In thi<, however, he has been 
anticipated by the irruption of an armed 
Candian force into the British territory, 
who, having pursued the fugitive inhabi- 
tants across the boundary river of Sita- 
waka, fired upon them from the opposite 
bank, and finally, crossing that river in 
arms into the Hewagam corle, proceeded 
to commit depredations on His Majesty’s 
subjects. 
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“ This measure there lore supersedes 
every deliberate consideration, and leaves 
no choice but that of lopcllina the hostile 
forte ' from the lliiti-h ltotitier. 

“ But it is not aeani't the Candian na- 
tion that the arms of His Majesty are 
direetctl ; bis Excellency proclaims hos- 
tility aif.uiist that ty raunical power alone, 
which has provoked, by aggravated ont- 
races and indignities, the just resentment 
of the British nation, which has cut off 
the most ancient and noble families in 
his kingdom, deluged the land with the 
blood of his subjects, and, by the viola- 
tion of every religious and moral law, be- 
come an object of abhorrence to man- 
kind. 

“ For securing the peimaneut tran- 
quillity of these settlements, and in vin- 
dication of the honour of the British 
name ; for the deliverance of the Caudian 
people from their oppressions ; in fine, 
for the subversion of that Malabar domi- 
nion which during three generations has 
tyrannized over the country, his Excel- 
lency has resolved to employ the powerful 
resources placed at his disposal. 

“ His Excellency hereby proffers to 
every individual of the Candian nation 
the benign protection of the British go- 
vernment; exhorts them to remain with- 
out fear in their dwellings, to regard the 
armed forces who pass through their vil- 
lages as protectors and friends, and to 
co-operate with them for the accomplish- 
ment ot these beneficial objects. 

“ In their march through the country, 
the most rigorous discipline will be ob- 
served by the British troops ; the peace- 
able inhabitants will bepiotected from alt 
injury in their persons and property, ami 
payment will scrupulously he made for 
every article of provisions which they 
furnish. Their religion shall be held sa- 
cred, and their temples respected. The 
power ot His Majesty’s arms will be ex- 
erted only against those, who, deserting 
the cause of their country, oppose the 
progress of His Majesty’s troops, and of 
their own countrymen united in arms for 
their deliverance. 

“ Lastly, his Excellency promises, in 
the name of His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, to the chiefs, the conti- 
nuance ot their respective rauks and dig- 
nities 5 to the people, relief-from all arbi- 
trary severities and oppressions, with the 
fuUest protection of their persons and 
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property; and to all classes, the inviolate 
maintenance of their religion and the pre- 
set vatiou of their ancient laws and insti- 
tutions, with the exten-ton of the bless- 
ings resulting from the establishment of 
justice, security and peace, which arc en- 
joyed by the most fitronri ft nations Heins 
under the safeguard of the British crown.” 

On the 11th of January, 1815, the 
first division, under Major Hook, crossed 
the boundary liver of Sitivacca, and 
marched the same day to Ruauvvelle, the 
first fortified post within the Candian 
country, which was carried after a very 
ti ifling opposition from the King’s troops, 
and without any loss on either side. 

The people of the three corlcs which 
had lately erected the popular standard, 
who had sustained constant defeats, were 
elated to the greatest degree on seeing 
the British detachment actually on its 
maieh. At Ruamvelle the detachment 
was joined by his Excellency. 

The progress of the several divisions 
toward the surrounding heights of Candy, 
where it was intended they should all 
concentrate, was but partially interrupted 
by the enemy. The passage of the Malta 
Oye river, which lay in the route of 
Major Hook’s division, was unsuccess- 
fully disputed by a small body of the 
King’s troops; but they were soon dis- 
lodged from their position by the advanced 
guard, under Lieutenant Foutkstone, who 
forded the stream with great gallantry ; 
but the opportunity for bringing the 
enemy to action was not allowed him, 
as the post was deserted on his ap- 
proach. 

The most important and tenable po- 
sitions in Candy are the passes of the 
B.ilani mountains and those of Gallege- 
dcrah and Geriagamma, and it was at 
these places that the greatest stand was 
expected to be made. 

Lieutenant-Colonel O’Connell, com- 
manding the second division, having on 
the 2d. February pursued a body of the 
enemy to the foot of the Balani moun- 
tain, found himself within a mile of the 
principal battery, which lie determined 
on attacking without waiting for any ad- 
ditional force. This was successfully 
doneby the advance, under MajorMoffat.* 
(To he concluded next month.) 


* Sec Narrative of Recent Events, Jtc. 
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ON THE CURE OF ULCERS — BY DR. W. AINSLIE. 

( Concluded from page 15 . ) 


I Have, since that period, experienced 
the same happy effects from the use of 
the Balsam of Peru in a case of sphace- 
lous bubo, and have now under my care 
two more cases of phagadenic ulcer, in 
which I witness the same wonderful, I 
may say saving powers, of this long-ne- 
glected drug. The one is a recruit lately 
from England, who, having been blis- 
tered on the abdomen during a bowel 
complaint,* had a dreadful sphacelous 
affection thereby induced ; and in all pro- 
bability we should have seen the intes- 
tine's laid bare in a few days, but for the 
BaKam of Peru, which put an immediate 
stop to the disease. The other case is in 
a soldiet who has been ten year* in India, 
and whose back, from slight punishment, 
put on a sphacelous appearance, and who, 
I have no doubt, from the rapidity of the 
first advances of the malady, would soon 
have been carried off, had he not been 
rescued by the medicine in question. 

When applied to scrophulous sores, I 
have found this balsam to have nearly the 
same healing quality ; but scrophula being 
a disease depending upon a particular 
state of the general habit, we are not 
entitled to look for a radical cure from 
external applications. It also, I have dis- 
covered, heals primary syphilitic ulcers ; 
but in such cases 1 should give a prefer- 
ence to the immediate use of some pow- 
erful exharotic, to prevent, as soon as 
possible, the absorption of the venereal 
virus into the body. But however excel- 
lent may be the qualities of the medicine 
in perhaps every case of foul ulcer, its 
great powers, as far as I have been able 
to judge, are most conspicuous in what 
are called sphacelous or phagadenic affec- 
tions, which are well known to be ever 
of a most dangerous nature, and have 
been but too frequently found to set our 
best exertions at defiance. 

Much has been wiitten regarding pha- 
gadenic ulcer, much asserted, doubted, 
and contradicted, from the days of Cel- 
sus to the present time. Indeed, from 

* I>r. Blane also takes notice of the malignant 
ulcer being brought on by this cause, as happened 
in the Ganges, 74, in the West-Indies, fr» 17 Q C. 
Btane's Diseases of Seamen, pages 506, 507, third 
edit. 
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its appearing in situations so opposite, 
and amongst descriptions of men so dif- 
ferent, it is not surprising that the ques- 
tion of its cause should have afforded 
occasion for so much conjecture. Some 
have imagined that it must he ever, more 
or less, accompanied with a scorbutic 
taint, from its being so frequently obser- 
ved amongst men who have been some 
months at sea, and brought on by the 
slightest causes, when the body is once 
prepared for it j an opinion which, per- 
haps, might at first sight gain confidence 
in this country, from the great propor- 
tion of malignant ulcers at all times 
found in the naval hospitals. Others 
again, allege, that it is altogether un- 
connected* with any scorbutic affection. 
Doctor Lind also holds out a caution 
against confounding the real scorbutic 
ulcer with others of a malignant nature, f 
Mr. Home says that malignant ulcer is by 
no means connected with the sca-scurvy, 
but may happen as well to those who 
have uever been at sea at all, as to those 
who have.} And Dr. Trotter, whose 
judgment is excellent, and whose zeal and 
industry are certainly most exemplary, 
observes, that the malignant ulcer, for 
the most pait, attacks men who have 
returned lately from warm climates ; § 
and lie hints, at the >ame time, a suspi- 
cion, that a long and excessive use of 
spirituous liquors will most frequently 
be found to precede its appearance. He 
further remarks, that the free use of ar- 
dent spirits, with a diet of salt provi- 
sions, under a burning sun, constitutes 
a mode of life not natural to man ; and 
must therefore pioduee disorders that de- 
pend upon the protracted action of inor- 
dinate stimuli ; and such he conceives to 
be the beginning, progre>% and issue of 
malignant ulcer. In justification of this 
opinion, in ^o far as it relates to the ef- 


* Doctor Bane himself seems doubtful on this 
subject ; and men tons ulcers, though apparently 
of the most malignant and scorbutic nature, that 
neither yielded to the use of lime-juice, nor «<u 
attended with any other symptoms of scurvy. 
See B'ane’s Diseases of Seamen, pages *>? and 
W, third edit. 

t See Lind on the Scurry. page 
t See Home’s Treatise on IMcfr., page. »*, '< 

5 See Meiiicina Naulira, tul. page ' ■ 
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fects of ardent heat, I can affirm, that 
so great is the fear of producing phage- 
dena in this country, in the hot months 
that men are punished with great caution 
during that peiiod ; a caution rendered 
more ncce^ary, perhaps, from this con- 
sideration, that the description of men 
who in general are punished, are the 
liaidcst livers in the corps. It would 
seem as if the malignant ulcer amongst 
seamen had hut lately made its appear- 
ance in Europe ; for Dr. Trotter, in ano- 
ther part of his work, in describing it, 
such as he found it at the time he writes 
(about November 1798', says, “ we can- 
“ not asset t that this is a new disease ; 
“ but we meet with nothing in aut hois 
tl on surgery that is satisfactory, in ei- 
<( ther the history of the symptoms, or 
* e method of cure.”* He talks of it with 
absolute loathing, as something that had 
not been before in that frightful shape ; 
and at page 196 of the same volume, tells 
ns, that he had never in any instance, re- 
marked it assume the complexion of a scor- 
butic ulcer, properly so called, which is ever 
distinguished by a dark coloured fungcous 
mass on its surface. The medical gentle- 
men of the navy have, on some occasions, 
given these ulcers the name of contagions 
ulcers ; but they are in fact, the same as the 
sloughing phagedena, f though rendeied 
perhaps more malignant by peculiar circum- 
stances of mode of life, &c. But it is not my 
business, at this time, to discuss the the- 
ories and opinions of ingenious men, nor 
to search after ultimate causes. There is 
one thing too well established, and that 
is, that the phagedenic ulcer, from what- 
ever caifeC it may spring, is of a most de- 
structive nature : nor have I any doubt but 
that the ulcers 1 saw in the Naval Hospital 
at Madras were exactly of the same na- 
ture as those described by Dr. Trotter, as 
occurring in Europe, as were aho those 
which came under my own caie, as well 
amongst the Europeans at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, as amongst the natives in the field 
hospital at Hurryhur. The Europeans 
were just landed, in the hottest month 
of the year, from a long voyage, and from 
the use of ardent spirits and salt provi- 

* See Median a Nautica, Vol. U» page 197. 

t The enlightened and humane Dr. Blane has 
proved beyond a doubt, that the malignant ulcer 
is infectious, and recommends the same cautions 
regarding it that he urges m uthei contagious dis- 
eases. See Blane’a Disease of Seamen, page 
HX3, 3d edition, 


Cure rtf Ulcers. CFeb. 

sioux. The sepoys, on the other hand, 
were in their own climate, and two hun- 
dred miles from the xea; they had never 
tasted salt meat in their lives, nor a drop 
of spirituous liquor. Hut the scurvy is now 
generally allowed to he no more than a 
state of debilitv induced by the abstraction 
of a sufficiently nourishing aliment, and 
inay happen at land, a-; well as at sea, 
when the human frame is not properly 
supported;* and hence we may not be 
altogether authorized in saving, that ma- 
lignant ulcer is not connected with scurvy, 
because it often happens in inland situa- 
tions. But of this enough. 

To proceed, then, I shall simply state, 
that phagedenic ulcer, from whatever 
cause it may originate, is very frequent 
in India, as well amongst natives onshore 
(in the most interior districts) as at sea, 
from the testimony of his Majesty’s navy 
surgeons, who in this country, I have 
been informed, are under the necessity of 
sending more men onshore at the different 
ports, with this, than with any other com- 
plaint. At Bombay it lias got the name of 
gong ola lethefera , where it has, on various 
occasions, been most destiuetive amongst 
seafaring men. In general teims T should 
say, that the phacedenic ulcer would seem 
to be induced, for the most part, by slight 
external injuries operating upon an irri- 
table frame, already predisposed to the 
malady by some debilitating influence; 
such as long continued cold and wet, in- 
tense heat, heat and moisture combined, 
deficiency of diet, whether animal or ve- 
getable, great fatigue, watchfulness, and 
perhaps the inordinate stimulus of ardent 
spirits inflaming a body, breathing an un- 
wholesome air; and otherwise not proper- 
ly supported. But in whatever manner it 
may he brought on, the Balsam of Peru 
appears to me to have extraordinary pow- 
ers in the cure of it ; and so convinced 
am I of this, that in the cases which have 
last come under my care of phagedenic 
ulcer, to the virtues of the balsam alone> 
as an external application , unassisted by 
any internal remedy whatever, have I en- 
tirely trusted for a cure, and with success. 

The chief things to be noticed on the 
first day’s using the baBam, are, a certain 
sensation of tickling ov er the face of the 

♦ Dr. Lm<l, in his Treatise of the Scurvy, gives 
an account of a gentleman who was confined for 
some time in a jail in Edinburgh, being seized 
with a true scurvy, page 134, 3d edition. 
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sore ; the comfort the patient almost im- 
mediately feels from the medicines destroy- 
ing the offensive odour of putrid ichor ; 
that from this period the sore does not 
spread ; the general ease the person per- 
ceives in himself ; and lastly, the evident 
effects that the remedy begins to produce 
on the appearance of the nicer, by loosen- 
ing the disorganized matter from the edges* 
On the second day, much of this commonly 
comes away with the dressings and the 
patient begins to complain that the balsam 
smarts him excessively, from its being no 
longer in immediate contact with corrupt 
slough, but with more sensible paits : his 
spirits begin to get up, and his pulse be- 
comes fuller. On the third day, the fa- 
vourable sj mptoms are progressive ; and f 
think that, for the most part, by the end 
of the fourth or fifth daj , the surface of 
the ulcer is clean, sleep and appetite re- 
turn, the wasting sweats cease, in short, 
the hectic diathesis gradually goes off. 
Every day after this is marked by symp- 
toms of recovery : new granulations arc 
seen rising up, red aud firm, and at this 
time I have found it necessary to lay aside 
the use of the Balsam of Peru, and sub- 
stitute for it simple cerate dressings, sup- 
ported by a tighter bandage, or by the 
plaister slips, as recommended by Mr. 
Baynton of Bristol, to prevent the too 
rapid growth of new substance. This, 1 
say, I have been under the necessity of 
doing on two accounts, lia\ing observed 
that this balsam, when the soie is once 
completely cleaned, not only .smarts ex- 
tremely, hut often causes to bleed the 
tender parts which its own regenerating 
power has produced. An ulcer having 
thus been rendered simple, \\ ill of course, 
with proper management, heal up with- 
out further trouble. 

This medicine, no doubt, operates in 
a great degree by its stimulating quality, 
which is considerable, though this is but 
a general property. There are certainly 
other occult virtues which it possesses 
(as there are in all remedies which have 
uncommon powers in particular disease), 
and which, as depending on the ultimate 
and characterizing essence of things, will, 
f fear, long be out of our power to ex- 
plain. The voracity, if I may be allowed 
the expression, with which it consumes 
the ichor of phagedena, is to me wonder- 
ful, as is also the capability it seems to 
possess of expelling fetor, Nor must its 


balancing effect be overlooked, which gives 
so much relief to the sufferers, and by 
which it in a manner soothes whilst it 
afflicts ; for in the midst of the most pain- 
ful smarting from the application, I have 
often heard the patient declare, that he 
would willingly bear it, for the sake of 
the ease and glowing comfort that he 
knows by experience nui't follow. 

I have been the more surprized to find 
these virtues in this drug, having no 
where seen it even mentioned by any late 
writer on ulcers. Dr. Cullen, in his Ma- 
teria Medica,* takes hut little notice of 
it ; and in what he does say is in very 
vague terms. “ This balsam,” he observes, 
“ is of a stronger riavour than the others, 
“ but what peculiar virtues may arise front 
“ this has not been ascertained." We are 
told b) J)r. Lewi**, that it N procured from 
the Myroseylon Peru if ‘nun, growing in 
Peru, and iliat is piep.ued by ooction in 
water; and it would appeal b> the Li- 
terary Journal, f that it has lately been 
discovered that the Bui sum of Tolu is 
also procured from the same plant, by a 
different process (incisimri, and not from 
the Tolicefcren, as had long been sup- 
posed. It is somewhat singular that 
Woodville, in his Medical Botany, should 
make no mention of the Myroseylon Pe- 
ruiferum ; nor is it to be found in the list 
of Indian plants published by Dr. William 
Roxburgh : so it i> to he presumed, that 
it has not yet been observed in our Asiatic 
territories. In a late public communica- 
tion to Dr. Bern, I expies^eda wish that 
the Myroseylon Peruiferum should be 
brought to India ; and from what f have 
had the honour to state, I trust it will be 
evident, that the introduction of the tree 
here, where it would in all pr*»b."du'* r 
thrive, would be a great ble^im, <u. < 
which tlieie is every rea-on to belief e 
may be easily effected, eithei from the 
We<t Tridie.', or through that medium. 

I have thu>. Honorable Sirs, taken the 
liberty of luring before jmi, uhat is, I 
believe, a new method of treating one of 
the rnori dreadful diseases to which the 
human frame i' subject in this country. 
A> far as it ha' been tried by me, it has 
in no one instance tailed ; and should it 
be found, from a more extensive practice, 
to piove equally efficacious in the sphace- 
lous affections of cold climates, and to 

* See Cullen’s Materia, vol.ii, page 190, 
i Vol, i, p, 339, 
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arrest the progress of that malignant 
ulcer, which has lately done so much 
mischief amongst our brave seamen, it 
will be to me a source of infinite happi- 
ness, there being, iu my miud, no satis- 
faction equal to that which aiises from 
fi conviction of having been, in any de- 


gree, the means of alleviating the suffer- 
ings of humanity. 

I have the honour, &c. Sec. Sec. 
Whiielwv Ainslif., M.D. 
Surgeon, 2d Butt. Artillery. 
St. Thomas's Mounts 
Au$. 25, 1R06. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

( By a Gentleman resident at Batavia .) 


Buitenzorg to Cessaroor. 

We left Buitenzorg, the country resi- 
dence of the Governor, on the 26th April 
last ; the weather unusually fine, the 
thermometer at 75°. On ascending the 
hill to the south of the Chinese village, 
we were saluted by the cool morning 
breeze from the mountains, which contri- 
buted, with the enchanting beauties of 
the scenery, to diffuse a general glow of 
cheerful animation in us all. We pursued 
our way directly to the Blue Mountains , 
or Goononcr Geddee, leaving the Salak 
mountain to the right. The hills, as is 
usual in the early part of the day, were 
perfectly clear and defined, and therefore 
formed a grand and picturesque back- 
ground to the landscape, which, indeed 
possessed every advantage and every grace 
belonging to a diversified and fortunate 
arrangement of hill, dale, wood, water, 
villages, and luxuriant cultivation ; the 
latter, in particular, not only delighted 
the eye, by the rich variety of every gra- 
dation of shade, between the darkest green 
and the palest yellow, but it filled the 
mind with a rational home-felt satisfac- 
tion, arising from the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature, the bounties ot Provi- 
dence, and the blessings that result from 
a wise and enlightened administration. 

Cessaroor to Tungo. 

From Cessaroor to Tungo, the road was 
in many places so steep as to render our 
progress in carriages somewh it tedious ; 
and, finding our horses themselves unable 
to advance, vve had recourse to the assist- 
ance of a pair of buffaloes, yoked by means 
of a long rope in trout of the horses ; the 
usual expedient in travelling over the 
mountainous parts of the i&lund. 


Barbarity of Daendels. 

Tungo is a small village at the foot of 
the Mukmadan. Here we got on horse- 
back, and began to ascend the pass over 
the mountain. In some places, the road 
seems to have been made with incredible 
labour ; the hill being cut through to 
the depth of twenty, thirty, and even fifty 
feet. This road, which extends from 
Bantam to Bysookee, upward of seven 
hundred miles, and runs in some places 
through the centre of the inland, over 
vast ranges of mountains, was the work 
of Marshal Daendels. As a monument 
of the grandeur of his designs (if grand- 
eur consist in surmounting difficulties), 
it must certainly claim our admiration ; 
but wheu we consider the dreadful sacri- 
fice of human life it has occasioned, to- 
gether with its comparative inutility, we 
cannot but despise the vain -glory that 
projected the undertaking, and condemn 
the barbarous cruelty that accomplished 
it! Whole .districts wore depopulated, 
to furnish labourers, who were dragged, 
like condemned wretches, to the scene of 
toil, misery, and famine. This day we 
pavsed over a spot where thousands are 
known to have perished in the course of 
a few days, through absolute want ; and 
we were informed, that till lately, the 
bones of the unhappy victims, strewed 
over the place, bore testimony to the 
lion id mortality. They are now decayed, 
or removed. 

Chi pan as. 

After crossing the mountain, we arrived 
at Chipana?. This place is so called from 
a remarkable hot spring in its neighbour- 
hood ; chi, in the Sunda language, signi- 
fying « water,” and ponas, (( hot.” The 
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climate of this place is so remarkably fine ; entertained with several specimens of Ja- 
and the soil, a decomposition of volcanic vanesedanring. The performers wen- 
materials,* so fertile, that it was convert- chiefly women who make a livelihood by 
ed by the Dutch into a government garden, exhibiting their professional skill to the 


whence European vegetables and fruit, 
were sent to Buiteuzorgand Batavia, in the 
greatest perfection. The garden is still in 
existence and in high order. 

Goonong Geddee. 

At this place, we had a view of the 
Goonong Geddee or Great Mountain, 
and were so near, as to be able to discern 
a flag-staff which has been lately erected 
by the Lieutenant Governor, who, with 
a few gentlemen of his family, were the 
only Europeans that have ever ascended 
it. Its height above the sea, is computed 
to be from eight to nine thousand feet ; 
and the thermometer, on the summit, 
sinks to 31)° and 40 The v iew from the 
top was desciihed to u> as truly magnifi- 
cent, commanding a distinct prospect, in 
all directions, of at least two hundred miles 
extent, and therefore comprehending a cir- 
cuit of twelve hundred. On the summit of 
the mountain, Mr. Raffles has laid a mar- 
ble slab, with the following inscription : 

“ Sacred to the memory of the Right Hon . 

“ Gilbert, Earl of Minto, who, in October 
“ 1811, first established the British Go- 
“ vernment in Java and the Eastern Seas." 

P) eangcr Regencies. 

Approaching Clianjore, we were met 
by the Regent, who escorted us with much 
ceremony, and a hand of mountain music, 
t<» hi* residence, where we were treated 
with the utmost attention and rural hos- 
pitality. A bountiful board was spread 
in the European style, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of excellent wine crowned the banquet. 

Xative Music. 

In the course of the evening, we were 

* The hills, which run in a continued range 
through Java, lr»m west to east, are wholly vol- 
ume , and most of them exhibit appearances of 
having been in a state of actual eruption. Since 
the conquest of the 1 sit ml by the English, three 
of these have burst forth ; and mnumeiab! * earth- 
quakes have been telt m different parts. .The most 
tremendous and exttaordmary volcanic explosion 
on record, occupied during last April on this island, 
of Sumbawa, five hundred and fifty miles to the 
cast of Java, The ashes fell in such quantities 
over the eastern and central districts of the island, 
as to obscure the sun tor many day*, and to covei 
the surface of the earth from two to eight inches 
deep. The dark and heavy appearance of the at- 
mosphere extended as far westward a3 Bantam ; 
and sounds, like a distant cannonade, were heard 
at Bencoolen and Minto, [See Asiatic Intelligence , 
Article Java, page pi.] 


natives of the country, who are remark- 
ably partial to this amusement ; indeed, 
•*o much do they delight in it, that almost 
every man of consequence, who can afford 
it, keeps a regular set of Rongiens , or 
dancing-girls, in hi* pay, as well as a band 
of native music. The Regents themselves, 
are all excellent dancers. 

The Gomblong, or band of Javanese 
music, consists of a great variety of instru- 
ments, and requires many performers. 
The instruments are chiefly composed of 
a soi t of bell-metal, formed into vessel* 
of various sizes. These vessels are placed 
with the mouths downward, on wooden 
frames, so constructed as to prevent a 
jarring vibration when the instrument is 
sounded ; six or eight of these vessels, of 
the smaller sort, are chimed by each per- 
former, who uses, for the purpose, a short 
stick, muffled with cloth or India-rubber. 
The music produced by this band is in- 
describably sweet and melodious, particu- 
larly at a little distance. 

Here, also, we saw an old blind bard 
of the mountains, who sung the heroes 
of former times, accompanying his strains 
with the wild notes of an instrument 
which answered to a harp, called Tra- 
wengst i, and only known in the Preanger 
Regencies 

The (! have. 

The cultivation of grain is less attend- 
ed to in this part of Java than in most 
others ; and hence there are vast tracts of 
waste lands, overgrown with long rank 
grass, and abounding with tigers, wild 
boars, and deer ; the hunting of which, 
particularly the last, constitute* the chief 
amusement of the natives of rank, who, 
in the proper season (the dry weather, 
when the gra*s is easily burnt), assemble 
their dependent*, and take the field for a 
week or fortnight. We had fortnnateh 
an opportunity of being present at one of 
these hunts. Being posted on the top of 
a small hill, round which, to the distance 
of a mile, the grass was allowed to re- 
main, it being burnt on the adjacent lands 
some days before, and consequently the 
deer, for the most part, driven for ‘'belter 
into this .spot. A chain of hunters, chiefly 
mounted on horseback, accompanied by 
dogs, was formed on the outside of the 
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jungle; and, on a signal given, the circle 
began to close in toward the centre, driv- 
ing before it all the deer that happened 
to be within the limit*. By the time the 
hunters were fairly within view, hundreds 
of deer were running about in all directions. 
The horsemen, armed with a knife, or short 
sword, pursued them with astonishing 
ardour and intrepidity, considering the 
ground they rode over ; but their horses 
are so well trained and accustomed to 
the sport, that accidents do not so often 
occur as might be expected. 

When once the herd is fairly surround- 
ed, it seldom happens that many aie for- 
tunate enough to effect their escape, so 
numcroiiM and so keen are their assailants. 
Tiie destruction of these animals is fre- 
quently very great ; seventy, eighty, or 
a hundred, are often sacrificed in one day. 
The flesh, salted, and dried in the sun, 
is called diluting t and is considered by 
the natives a great delicacy. It keeps a 
whole year. 

Horsemanship. 

The art of horsemanship is held in the 
highest respect by these people. In front 
of the residence of every man of consider- 
ation, there is a place dedicated to the 
purpose of equestrian extremes. 

District of ('herd tun. 

We spent as much time in this inter- 
esting part of the island as circumstances 
would admit. Crossing the river Cha- 
tanduy, at the village of Chawa, which 
separates the Preanger Regencies from 
the district of Cheribon, we entered the 
latter country. This extensile district 
was one of the first that experienced the 
blessings of emancipation from feudal ty- 
ranny. On landing on the eastern bank 
of the river, we were greeted by the ac- 
clamations of the inhabitants, who con- 
gratulated us on entering the land of 
liberty, crying, i( Welcome to the Eng- 
lish, who have made us free and happy!” 

Dutch Oppression . 

Between Chawa and Chamus, a con- 
siderable town, the country is in the 
highest state of cultivation. The remains 
of a few demolished coffee-gardens, now 
converted into samas,* seemed to indicate 
that the people already began to know the 

t Sama, a water-meadow, or portion of ground 
levelled for the reception of water, and so situ- 
ated as to be susceptible of artificial irrigation* 

It is by far the most valuable description of 
land. 


value of liberty. Ihuler the Dutch admi- 
nistration, they were compelled to culti- 
vate coffee, and every article lequircd by 
government, which they were forced to 
deliver, either tor very inadequate pay- 
ment, or for none at all. This sort of 
cultivation wa > > very appropriately termed 

forced deliveries;” uu oppressive system 
which the English have happily abolished. 

Kau'idi. 

From Chamus our route lay through a 
wild, uncultivated, and almost uninha- 
bited country, intersected by ravines, 
swelling into mountains, and overgrown 
with high gra*s jungles ; and it was not 
till our arrival at the town of Hawaii that 
we could perceive the least appearance of 
population. This place is remarkable for 
its having afforded an asylum to the fu- 
gitives who took shelter here, after the 
destruction of the kingdom of Pajajamm 
l>y its Mabomedan conquerors. Some 
ancient implements, and other relicts, 
which they are said to have brought with 
them, are still preserved with the great- 
er reverence, by the present Tommon - 
gong 9 who is a lineal descendant from the 
royal stock. At Hawaii, we saw some 
envious inscriptions, in characters which 
cannot now be decypliered. 

Ji cl iq io m Ant iq a dies. 

On the introduction of Mahomedanism 
into Java, it was the intolerant policy of 
the conquerors to destroy or efface every 
vestige of the former religion, and to 
abolish as much as possible the remains 
of former usages. Hence the dilapidated 
state of the stupendous monuments of 
Hindu worship, which are scattered in 
all directions over the country ; and 
hence the diminished, though still un- 
subdued attachment of the people to the 
institutions of their forefather* ; to this 
day, the religion of Mahomed, for the 
mo^t part, is but imperfectly engrafted 
on the people. Its forced tenets have 
never superseded their enthusiastic par- 
tiality for the romantic legends of their 
ancient history, which are intimately 
contacted and interwoven with the Hin- 
du mythology ; nor have they completely 
obliterated their devotion toward the sa- 
cred remains of their former worship. — 
Hitherto, these important monuments of 
antiquity have excited but little interest 
in the European rulers of the land ; in- 
scriptions that would have enlightened 
history jiave been allowed to remain In 
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obscurity ; and structures that defy the 
imitation of modern art, to moulder into 
premature decay. It lias happily been 
the care of the British government to 
prevent the further dilapidation of these 
interesting relics by assignments of land 
for their future maintenance. 

Empire of Solo. 

On the 8th May, we crossed the river 
Lolong, which bounds Cheribon to the 
east, and the dominions of the Emperor 
of Solo to the west. Its course is nearly 
north and south ; and it was two hundred 
yards broad, and about two feet deep, at 
the time we crossed jt. 

Dyiehehur. 

At three mile* 5 fiom this river, we 
passed through the once flourishing, but 
now almost deserted town of Dyiehehur. 
The frequent i at ages of a desperate set 
of pirates, who intent the southern coast 
of the island, have reduced this place to 
its present insignificance. The town, 
together with the district of the same 
name, is made over by the Emperor as a 
provision for the Prince Royal. It is go- 
verned by an luzaby. 

From Dyiehehur to Maganang, the road 
lay over mountains, and tluough forests, 
with hardly any appearance of cultivation 
or inhabitants. 

Forest of Dyiehehur. 

On the following day , we performed a 
long and aiduous journey of nearly lit t j 
miles, through the finest of Dyiehehur, 
a route which has nevei before been at- 
tempted by Europeans. On tearing Ma- 
ganang, the road entered at once into a 
thick forest of bamboos, which grow in 
clumps at some distance fiom each other, 
leaving the space between perfectly unoc- 
cupied with any kind of vegetation. At 
a considerable height, the trees biaucb 
off and meet, giving a mutual support, 
and forming a canopy, s,, cbw and thick 
as almost to exclude the light at mid-day. 
Each clump fomis, with the adjacent ones 
on every side, natural lofty gotmc aiches, 
which in the deep gloom that surrounds 
them, except fiom the partial light of 
torches, present as in ami and awfully ro- 
mantic a scene, a< can be well imagined. 
The road, or rather path, tluough the 
forest is seldom passed, that it was 
frequently luudly distinguishable, In some 
places, it lay over steep mountains, and 
almost abiupt precipice*, and, in others. 


followed the courses of rivers, or wound 
through the mazes of deep ravines. Our 
horses were fortunately excellent, or we 
could not possibly have surmouu ted the dif- 
ficulties we bad to encounter. As it was, 
our journey was completed by twelve 
o’clock in the day, when we arrived safely 
at Algi Barang. The road we travelled 
that day is much infested by tigers, leo- 
pards, &c. and a follower of ours was 
actually seized by one of these destructive 
animals, and much torn, before he could 
be rescued by his companions. 

District of Banjermass. 

The district of Banjermass, which we 
had now reached, is one of the richest 
and most fertile in the island. The soil 
is remarkably fine, and it possesses un- 
bounded facilities for irrigation. 

The town of Banjermass itself is situa- 
ted on the southern bank of the beautiful 
river Sirayer, which falls into the South 
Sea about fifteen miles lower down ; it 
is navigable to a considerable distance. 
The river is held in great esteem by the 
Javanese, and is highly distinguished in 
their legendary fables or traditions • — the 
milky-way is supposed to be only the re- 
flection of this woipUrful river in the 
heavens. 

The Tommongong, or chief officer of 
this place, who is married to a sister of 
the Emperor, was very assiduous in bis 
attention*'. UK Dalum, or palace, was 
civen up tor the accommodation ot our 
part), and even thing that could contri- 
bute to our comfort or entertainment 
was most considerately provided. In the 
evening we vveie entertained by an ex- 
hibition of Wyong 1 -, who represented 
the marvellous feats of some of then 
ancient heroes. 

In the course of oui journey Borough 
Banjermass, we remaiked the more than 
ordinary hospitality of the people, who 
actually placed fruits and leficshments 
along the road that we were to pass! 

I 'tt leu no. 

On i caching the village of Bladdran, 
some of the gentlemen of our party d“- 
tet mined to pay a visit to the celebtatrd 
(looming Prow. This mountain is s, 
called fiom Goouony, a <f liill,”aiid Protr, 
a “ ship,” which it is suppoM d to re- 
semble. 

From Bladdran we proi ceded on hoise- 
back on our excursion. We cro-^d the 
tally Lcoruyu over a bamboo budge, nmi 
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passed through several deep ravines, 
and then, for about two miles, along a 
ridge of regular, though not very steep 
ascents, which brought us to the foot of 
the mountain, where a pretty little vil- 
lage, called Kamanka, is situated. From 
this spot we enjoyed a very strikingly 
grand pio^pect of the country beneath us, 
to a great extent ; after surveying which 
for some minutes, we commenced our 
journey up the hill. The ascent was so 
steep and stony as to be in some places 
almost inaccessible; in others, we were 
assisted in ascending by the dilapidated 
remains of a flight of stone steps, which 
have evident marks of great antiquity, 
yet which must have sustained some 
dreadful convulsion of nature ; as no ef- 
fects of time, however remote the period 
of their construction, could so have com- 
pletely demolished a work, which the 
durability of the materials, and soli- 
dity of the construction, seem calcu- 
lated to perpetuate. The greater part 
of this wonderful memorial of human in- 
dustry is buried under huge masses of 
rock and lava. As we ascended, we 
collected undoubted proof that the moun- 
tain has, at some period, been in a state 
of volcanic eruption. Near the summit, 
we discovered a crater, about half a mile 
in diameter, which was still burning. 
The bottom was chiefly composed of sul- 
phur. In the deepest parts, where water 
had collected, the hot air or steam that 
passed through it communicates a boil- 
ing heat; and the smoke that issued 
forth had a dark appearance, and im- 
pregnated the air to a considerable dis- 
tance with a strong and unpleasant stench, 
resembling the washings of a foul gun. 
The smoke and hot steam issued from a 
variety of places ; but, in the deepest 
part, where a large pool of water had 
collected, from which there was no visi- 
ble outlet, it boiled most furiously, the 
ebullitions rising, with a considerable rush- 
ing noise, to the height of from three to 
five feet. The ground, or rather brim- 
stone rock, under our feet, was in many 
places heated, and it sounded hollow 
when stamped on ; — the whole of this 
immense mass of brimstone seemed as if 
it had once been in a liquid state, but it 
was now so consolidated that it was 
difficult to separate the smallest particle 
with the point of a stick, 
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Hence we pursued our way in a N. W. 
direction, by a difficult and very rugged 
path, which, at length, brought us to 
the entrance of an extensive plain or ta- 
ble-land, surrounded, on all sides but one, 
by a ridge about a thousand feet above 
the level of the plain. The plain, at 
some very remote period, was doubtlessly 
the crater of a vast volcano. On its bor- 
der, we discovered four very aucient 
temples, built of liewn stone. They were 
greatly dilapidated ; but it was evident 
that the injuries they had sustained must 
have been the effect of some violent 
shock or convulsion of the earth. The 
largest of them occupies a square of about 
forty feet. The walls are ten feet thick, 
and the height is about thirty-five feet : 
the chamber within, to which there is but 
a single entrance, is not more than twenty 
feet square. The roof, w'hich is arched 
to a point in the centre, is about twenty 
feet high ; so that the whole building is 
almost one solid mass of masonry, com- 
posed of the most durable and finest cut 
stone, in blocks of from one to two feet 
long, and about nine inches thick. These 
walls, however, constructed as described, 
were rent from top to bottom. It was 
particularly observed, that little or no in- 
jury had been done by vegetation ; the 
climate being here adverse to the produc- 
tion of the plant whose roots are so 
destructive to buildings on the plain. The 
cornices and entablatures of these buil- 
dings still exhibit specimens of delicate 
and very elegant sculpture. 

Several deep excavations were observed 
in the neighbourhood, made in seaich 
of gold utensils, images, and coins, 
many of which, from time to time, have 
been dug up here. 

From these ruins, we proceeded round 
the border of the plain, which was cover- 
ed with scattered ruins and large frag- 
ments of bewn stone, to a considerable 
distance, till we reached the centre of it, 
where we found four other temples simi- 
lar to those already described, which wc 
proceeded to examine ; but in effecting 
which, we experienced more difficulty 
than we expected. The ground, in ma- 
ny places, was a complete bog or quag- 
mire, which threatened to sink under our 
feet. Our guide sounded with great cau- 
tion before us, as if conscious of the dan,- 
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ger of some particular spots, which he 
carefully avoided. 

These latter temples are in much better 
condition than the former, and the sculp- 
ture was, in many places, quite perfect. 
We observed several Hindu images, and 
among the rest, that of Vishnu, which 
convinced us that this spot was formerly 


dedicated to the bramical worship. Here 
also excavations had been made in search 
of hidden treasures. 

The height of the table land, above the 
level of the country at the foot of the 
mountain, we supposed to be about five 
thousand feet. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE WATER PALACE AT UZEN. 


The subjoined is an extract of a letter 
by the late Sir Charles Warre Mallet, 
dated April, 1785 : — 

On the subjection of Mai war by the 
MahrattiiA, about lift) \ ears ago, it was 
given in Jaghire to three chieftains, 
Kanojee Seindia, Makajee Holkar, and 
Esevanbea Porvur. Uzen is the capital 
of the Seindia family ; Indar of the 
Holkars ; and Dhar of the Povvars : all 
which places are laid down erroneously 
by Rennell. 

Uzen is situated in 23° 14' to 13. On 
the 11th iustant, 1 went to view the city 
and environs, proceeding by the banks of 
the river Sis^cra, on the eastern side of 
which the city stands, running nearly due 
north. At about the distance of two 
miles on western bank, is Ilelir Glmr, or 
Mahadou Glmr. The former name is in 
compliment to the idol of that name, 
who has a temple here — the latter in 
compliment to Muhadouja Seindia, who 
ordered the Ghur or fort, to be under- 
taken at the instance of Jewram Jaut, a 
chief of that tribe, who took refuge with 
him about ten years ago, to avoid the 
troubles in his own country. It is a fort 
on an extensive plain, surrounded by a 
ditch of about twenty feet deep, meant 
to communicate with the river at each 
extremity. The walls of the fort are of 
stone and mortar, and seem excellent 
masonry ; but they are not yet raised to 
the commencement of the parapet. — 
Within the fort is another very handsome 
square fortification, meant for the habi- 
tation of Seindia himself ; each lace one 
hundred and fifty yards. This building 
is in the same unfinished state with the 
former, and the progress of both is stop- 
ped by the orders of Seindia. 

About a mile and a half further, on the 
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same side of the river, is a very extraor- 
dinary large gloomy edifice, of peculiar 
strength, and still in very good repair, 
erected ou an artificial island, formed, 
for the purpose, by a diveiMon of the 
stream of the Si 5 * sera, and connected with 
the western bank by a bridge of sixteen 
arches. In the western stream, which I 
conceive to be the artificial one, is a sur- 
prising multitude of various apartments 
constructed on a level with the water and 
in the nndst thereof. The water being 
conveyed round them in various channels, 
into reservoirs contrived for its reception, 
whence it is conveyed by proper outlets 
to the bed of the river, into which it 
is discharged by little artificial cascades 
that bate a very pleasing effect. 

The whole ot these building'* are in the 
bed of the rivei, which must have been 
constructed before the bank was cut, are 
uvei flowed in the rains ; but of such 
astonishing strength is the masonry, as to 
remain still in high preservation. 

The apartments are admirably calcu- 
lated for coolness, each recess being fur- 
nished with rings, to which 1 conceive 
were fixed curtains of the aromatic loot, 
called Keese, which, bring wetted, gives 
a delicious coolness to the entering air. 

On the western side of the river, are 
two large enclosures of stone-wall, one 
within the other, the lesser must have 
been a garden, the other, which is three 
or fom mile* 5 m extent, a park, the wall 
ot which is now in ruins. 

I could get no intelligible account of 
tlii^ extraordinary work from anv of the 
natives, who call it Ghar£ Shah. The 
first princes of Malva, after the subver- 
sion of the empire of Delhi, were of that 
tribe; but the government afterwards 
fell into the hands of the Gilgees; and, 

Vol. 1. S. 
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on consulting an authentic hi>tory of this 
province, l found the following very clear 
and condi-e account of this extraordinaiy 
structure, viz. 

t( Sultaun Xa-4* ul Hern Gilgee, son of 
“ Gina* ul Dee n, ascended the throne of 
<£ Maha ill the y ear of the Ilejra 905, 
“ and icigned 11 year* and 1 month*. 
“ Tin* pi i nee, who was cruel and oppres- 
<£ sice, built the water- woik* at Hal lea 
“ Di and Saadan Poie. For, having eon- 
“ tracted an intolerable h**at in his lia- 
“ bit, by eating fixed quick'll rei, he 
4< Spent hi* whole time in the'e watry 
<c abode-', and cairitd on the business of 
“ his government theie.’* 

Jly tlii* account, the-e wmks are 300 
year* old ; and theii permanence, through 
so long a peiiod, with so constant and so 
gi eat a foice of water on them, is cer- 
tainly much to be admired. The Indians 
have extraordinary ideas of the stimula- 
tive and strengthening qualities of fixed 
quicksilver, and also impute it to some 
prodigious and supernatural effects, aris- 
ing fiom ignorance and a fondness for the 
wonderful. I am informed that this 
piince ordered places of the same kind to 
be prepared in many parts of his domi- 
nions, and that there are very fine ones 


at Mando, about twenty-fix coss hence. 
There are some inscription* here, placed 
by order of Akber and Shah Jehan, in 
theii progress to and from the Deckan, 
which l have taken copies of. Captains 
Reynolds ha-' taken a \ievv ot tin* works. 

The city of I'zen is vciy ancient, and 
*aid to have been the residence of the 
gieat prince Ricker Majct, whose aera is 
now current among*t the Hindoo*, this 
being the year 1842. It is now a-* exten- 
sive as Surat, but retains marks of much 
greater extent, large bricks being con- 
stantly dug up three or four miles round. 
The town is very irregular, partiuilaily 
towards the river, where the ruggedness 
of the bank has prevented the smallest 
appearance of order. There are many 
fine flights of steps to the water, and 
some handsome mausoleums and pago- 
das on the banks and in the town ; parti- 
cularly the repository of the ashes of 
Ranajee Sindia, father of Mahajee Sin- 
dia. 

The great street is very straight, broad, 
regularly built, and well paved. The 
bazar is well supplied with grain, rice, 
goods, green*, fruits, amongst which are 
apples, melons, grapes, pomegranate*, 
oranges, & c. &c. 


INDIAN NOTICES. 
(No. I.) 


Company’s Trade. 

Among the papers read at a General 
Court of- Proprietors, at the East-lndia 
House, on the l*t of May, 1812, is one 
under the signatures of the Chairman 
and Court of Directors, in which is ex- 
hibited the following succinct view of the 
capital and interests concerned in the 
Indian and China tt ade from the port of 
London : — 

There are about fourteen hundred 
commanders and officers belonging to the 
ships of the East-lndia Company, be- 
side the seamen, who may be about eight 
thousand. 

The trade *men engaged, in the supply 
,ef the Company’s shipping in the river 
Thames, are about twelve thousand, and 
the labourers employed in their ware- 
houses are abont three thousand. All 
these, and their families and dependents, 


make an aggregate of upward of thirty 
thousand persons. 

The capital employed in the Indiart 
trade may he moderately computed as 
follows 

The Company’scapital stock of 6,000,000/. 
at the price at which many Proprietors 
purchased, will amount to £10,800,000 


Capital in warehouses 1,000,000 

Capital in ships 3,800,000 

Capital in docks 400,000 

Capital of individuals in the 
metropolis may be mode- 
rately estimated at 5,000,000 


£21,000,000 

The trade in which this large capital 
is employed, produces an annual re- 
venue to government of more than four 
millions sterling j and the net saving to 
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government, fiom the present mode of 
collecting the duties, may, we conceive, 
lie fairly estimated at one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds per annum. 

Native Powers. 

The writer of a letter in India, dated 
June 12th, 1815, gives the following 
sketch of the military strength of the 
powers bordering on the Biitish domi- 
nions, and which, though at present at 
peace with us, he calls hostile powers ■ — 

1. The Seikhs possess a larire tract of 
country ; their tribes are headed by Rim- 
jeet Sing, a warlike and ambitious leader. 
Their usual military establishment may 
be estimated at twenty-eight, thousand 
men. The Seikhs under our protection 
can bring into the field about seventeen 
thousand soldiets. 

2. Scindi.ili has about forty thousand 
soldiers ; he is said to be in close alliance 
with the Rajah of Berar and with the 
Bhurtpoti Rajah. He has acquired much 
strength since the Mahratta war, by 
bringing the feudatory states under his 
immediate confront. 

3. Ameer Khan may have twenty- 
eight thousand soldiers ; Mahomed Shah 
and ball Sing, who generally act with 
him, can biing twenty thousand more 
into the field. Ameer Khan is generally 
much in want of money, and when his 
tioops become mutinous lor being kept 
ill aireais, lie Lives them perhaps half 
their put, with authontyto plunder to 
the amount of what is still due to them, 

4. Holk.tr is poor, and has only se- 
venteen thousand men. Ameer Khan. 
Mahomed Shah and Lall Sing are no- 
minally liis generals. 

5. The Pindarees are a tribe of mi- 
litary adventurers, who, having followed 
the stamlaids of different chiefs, and, 
from the present tranquil state of Hin- 
dostan, being out of employ, have joined 
with other vagrants, and have cemented 
themselves into one great body of f >rty 
thousand soldiers. These hardy trooos 
infest the neighbouring provinces for 
plunder, and will fight under any chief 
who will best pay them. They may be 
compared to the companies which in- 
fested the provinces of France in the 
time of our Edward III, and who first 
drove Peter the Cruel of Spain from his 
throne, -and then, under the Black Prince, 
replaced that monster. 


Recapitulation. 

Soltlicrs. 

1. Seikhs (Runjeet Sing).. .. 28, Will 

2. Sciudiah 40, QUO 

3. Ameer Khan 28,000 

Mahomed Shah . . 1 

Lall hnHi J * 

:». Holkar 17,000 

(j. Pindaiee> 40,000 


Total 173,000 


A second writer draws the following 
picture of the state of our relations, with 
the above powers : — 

The present native Princes of India are 
all upstarts, who, by the edge of the 
sword, have been able to secure a do- 
minion out of tlr' falling fragments of the 
Mogul enipiie. Theii councils being in 
general compo'cd of the militaiy leaders 
of their numerous and needy cavaliy, a 
restless impatience of peace, and a love 
of enterpiize, prevails in their delibera- 
tions. The power of the Last India 
Company, always employed to preserve 
a general tranquillity throughout that 
discordant region, and to that effect re- 
presented at each of their native corn ts, 
is the common obstacle that restrains the 
turbulence of the«e adventurers, and tlie 
natural object of their concealed aversion. 
They are theretoie leagued in m-uu union 
for our destruction, whenever a favoura- 
ble oppoitunity oft era for successful 
aggression - y and as they are wholly ignor- 
ant of our situation in Europe, and of 
the influence which individual character 
gives to the tone of our political language 
in India, and incapable of comprehending 
an external moderation not pioceeding 
from internal debility, they judge ot our 
circumstances by the confidence or diffi- 
dence of our deportment. —Hence nothing 
is so dangerous, and nothing liable to 
conjure up all the>e inconstant elements 
into a formidable array against us, as a 
temporising submissive disposition in 
our Government. 

There cannot he a stronger instance of 
this, than the conduct of the Holkar fa- 
mily, ever since they have been restored 
to their wide-extended dominions. Far 
from feeling or showing gratitude for our 
clemency, neither they themselves nor 
the neighbouring princes, could account 

S 2 
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for the sudden restoration of the power 
which we had spent so much blood and 
treasure to depress, but by some disaster 
of our affairs in Em ope, which icndered 
it necessary for us tp retile from the 
held. Those in the closest alliances with 
us therefoi e began secret intrigues among 
our Hoop", and our own folly, assisting 
their machinations, produced the muti- 
nies of Uydrabad and Vellore. 

Since that, the Holkar armies, under 
Ameer Khan, have constantly hovered 
about the centre of India, ready to fall 
upon us, and head the confederacy 
wherever a favourable opportunity offer- 
ed. The lamentable contest between the 
Governor and the army of Madias iu 1809, 
though obscurely seen, did not fail to 
draw this threatening meteor to that 
quarter ; and he soon appeared with an 
immense body of cavalry, hovering about 
our frontier. The family of Holkar have 
a most formidable force, constantly in mo- 
tiou, under Ameer Khan, and supported 
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by the confederate Mahratta ]>olitics, in 
constant preparation, to seize the first 
favourable opportunity of falling upon us. 
Scindiah has been increasing his cavalry 
and his resouices, to the same intent ; 
and the Berar Rajah, though naturally 
pacific, is so much under the controul of 
the two former, that he must ever side 
with their measures. The Nizam has a 
subsidiary force, which he is always en- 
deavouring to corrupt ; and though the 
Paishvvah seems only engaged in forcing 
the wives of his subjects, his tributary 
Zemindars are all warlike, and ready to 
lise at a signal. Runjeet Sing has ever 
been insulting us, since we became his 
neighbours ; and, without noticing the 
minor powers, the disposition of these 
leaders renders it every day more proba- 
ble that India must soon be fought for 
over again. They have their emissaries 
in the Madras infantry, and I fear that 
the signal for the attack will be an explo- 
sion in that agitated quarter. 


SAN- YU-LOW ; 

OR, THE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS. 

A Tale translated from the Chinese , by J. F. Davis , Esq, of the 
Honourable Company s China Establishment ■ 

(Continued from Page 41.) 


Tang-Yo-chuen’s son, having waited 
several years without seeing him finish 
the business, was a little vexed and angry 
at heart ; and said to hi 1 * father, “ Why 
have we waited such a long time ? That 
man’s house is not yet finished, nor is his 
money yet expended. From this it would 
appear that he is a fellow of ways and 
means j and with regard to the business of 
his selling it hereafter, that seems to be a 
little uncertain.” Yo-chuen replied. 
Every day later makes it a day more 
certain ; and each day makes it more ad- 
vantageous for us. There is no occasion 
for you to fiet about it. The reason why 
his house i.s not finished, is merely this ; 
when it is completed, its appearance does 
not hit his wNh ; and it is necessary to take 
it to pieces, in order to build again. If it 
is £xe®Uenfc, lie seeks for still higher excel- 
lence i bo that of every day, during which 


it is delayed, the alterations and improve- 
ments are wholly for our own advantage. 
The reason of his money not being com- 
pletely wasted, is this ; the usurers and 
the workmen, seeing he is inclined to 
build it very high, wish to take* and lend 
to him on credit. They do not sue him 
for their accounts and wages, because 
(they think) that by every additional day 
of work they get a day’s money ; while, 
if they were to press him hard, he would 
stop the work for a few days, and they 
would have no employment. Thus it is 
that his money is not all expended. This 
may be called 4 takiug flesh to feed an 
ulcer/ It is not that he is really pos- 
sessed of ways and means. When he 
shall have arrived at the period at which 


♦ Such is the phrase in the original. Pa ho 
ta, 14 to take things and lend to hun,” 
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he can draw together no more, those per- 
sons who have him in their books, will 
inevitably press lam all together, and 
begin to curse him. There is no fear that 
lie will not then seek, in the first place, 
to sell what lie has in land ; and as that 
will not suffice to pay them , he will cer- 
tainly think next about his house. If he 
begins to look about him now, at an 
early period, and while his debts are not 
large, he can wait for a good price ; aud 
if he sells it at all, will not sell it cheap. 
The right way will be to wait till a later 
day, when his debts are a little increased, 
and anxious to sell, he will be willing to 
come down with the terms. This is all 
the very making of us ; Why go and 
obstinately fret about it ?” 

The son hearing this, greatly applauded 
and acquiesced. It truly same to pass 
that after a few years, Yu-soo-chin’s 
debts by degiees accumulated, and bis 
creditors every day came before his doors 
to claim them ; and there were some who 
would not go away again. The house 
which he was building could not be finish- 
ed ; and he at last wanted to seek a man 
to buy it. 

All those, who are selling houses, are 
differently circumstanced from the ven- 
ders of lands. They must necessarily 
wish to find out a purchaser in some 
neighbouring situation, that he may have 
either his foundations contiguous oi his 
windows opposite. If some distant per- 
son wishes to buy, be will want to en- 
quire of those in the neighbourhood. — 
Should the neighbours utter a word of 
disadvantage, lie, who wanted to pur- 
chase, will not he willing to do it. Not 
like lands, or hills, or fish-ponds, in the 
midst of an empty plain, which any one 
can understand. Therefore in selling a 
house, it is desirable to sell to some one 
in the neighbourhood. 

Tang-yo-clmcn was an opulent man ; 
it would not do to trifle with him. The 
negotiators of course went to ask him 
first. Both the father and son, though 
at their hearts they greedily coveted it, 
merely returned for answer, that “ They 
did not want it/’ They waited till he 
entreated them earnestly ; and then went 
over, — just to give a look. As if dislik- 
ing it, the) said, that “ He had built it 
but indifferently. The apartments were 
not fit for a gentleman 5 aud the winding 


avenues would only impede business. 
The fine carved doors, when they were 
required to keep out thieves, would have 
no strength. Rooms, which should be 
different, were like each other. The 
ground and the air were very damp. No 
wonder that it would fetch no money. 
The flowers and bamboos were like plan- 
tations of mulbery* and hemp. Those, 
who came to saunter here, must inevita- 
bly be constantly served with wine and 
eatables. Such a house as this was fit 
only to be turned into a Nunnery, or a 
Jos-housef. If one wished to make 
inner apartments for one’s children, it 
would never do.” 

Yu-soo-chin had been all his life spend- 
ing his heart's blood upon it ; and now, 
seeing that it did not obtain approbation, 
but that they shewed a dislike and con- 
tempt towards it, was not altogether 
pleased. But, as there was nobody be- 
sides this man who could buy the house, 
it was as well not to quarrel with him. 

The people present advised Yo-chucri 
not to say too much against it. The 
price altogether was not high ; and 
even if he took it to pieces and built 
it again, it would pay for the work- 
men and their maintenanee. Yo-chuen 
and his son of course praised and dis- 
praised it, till they brought it down to a 
very low pi ice indeed; not above one- 
fifth of the real value. 

Yu-soo-chin bad no alternative ; and 
mu>t bear the pain of selling it. State 
rooms, pavilions, and fish-ponds, were 
all delivered over in the bonds. There 
was only one set of rooms which he had 
been working at all his life, and had 
brought exactly to hit his taste. r l bis be 
would not write down in the bonds, but 
wanted to build a partition wall, and 
make another entrance, in order that he 
might inhabit it till his death. 

The son decidedly wanted to force him 

* Mulberry trees art usually grown in China, 
solely lor the purpose of rearm# silkworms, and 
are therefore young plants, not exceeding the 
height ol a common-sized shrub. This compa- 
rison in the text, probably alludes to the great 
quantity of the flowers, &c, 

t The names in the original, are Gan-tang, and 
Sze-yuen j the former meaning the residences for 
female bonzes, and the latter for the male prims 
of the religion of Fo, which are called by Eu- 
ropeans, Jos- houses, 
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to sell it altogether, in order that It might 
be complete. Yo-cliuen, however, seem- 
ed to agree with the rest of the people. 
Snow ing up his mouth, he said, Let 
him fell it or not sell it ; vlieie is the 
use of foiehur him ? Indeed I wish that 
lie mav retain this small shred,* that it 
maj he the means of recovering the pro- 
perty hereafter, when he has improved his 
cncunvstances. It will then, as of old, 
revert to its original master, which will 
be a very good thing.** When the people 
heard this, they all said that it was the 
speech of a benevolent man. — How should 
they know that it wa* far otherwise ; that 
it wa" altogether the language of con- 
tempt ! He concluded that it could never 
be lecovered, and therefore in leaving lorn 
this shred, knew that it was quite useless, 
and that the whole must inevitably be- 
come one house ; the only difference be- 
ing, whether soouer or later. Hence he 
listened to his requisitions, and entirely 
agreed with him in words. They accord- 
ingly took the whole house and divided it 
into two compartments. The new mas- 
ter obtained nine parts ; and the old pos- 
sessor, one. 

It seems that this set of rooms was in 
the style of a pagoda, consisting altoge- 
ther of three stories. In each story was 
a tablet, written upon by eminent persons, 
all of whom he could name. In the lowest 
room were carved lattices, crooked rail- 
ings, bamboo seats, and flower-stands. 
It was the place where he received visit- 
ors. Upon the front of the tablet were 
written four characters, to this effect ; 

“ Dedicated to Men” 

The middle story had bright tables and 
clear windows ; with some toothpicks 
and pictures. It was the place where he 
was accustomed to read and write. Upon 
the tablet were four characters, saying ; 

“ Dedicated to the Ancients ” 

The highest story was empty and light. 
There w as nothing besides a chafing dish 

* In the original it is literally Sien, a shred. 
There is some law existing rn China, that if a 
man, in selling his property, retains but a sma'I 
portion of it, he is entitled to receive back the 
whole; if heieafter his unpioved circumstances 
will allow of his redeeming it. Tim observation 
may serve to explain his motive m wishing to 
retain this shred. 

t This may appear like tautology, but it is a 
literal translation of the original. A great deal of 
»uch repetition prevails in Chinese writing . 


for income, and a sacred hook. This 
was where lie retreated from the crowd, 
retired from noi«e, dhided himself from 
men, and shut out example.* On the 
front of the tablet were four characters 
to this effect ; 

“ Dedicated to Heaven” 

Having divided the building into com- 
partments for these three different uses, 
he likewise took them unitedly, and 
formed a tablet, calling them ; 

“ The three dedicated Booms.” 
Before he had parted with the rest of 
his property, tho^e three appellations, 
though well chosen, were still vainly 
applied. The rooms had not yet been 
really made use of. The lowest apait- 
ment only could be excepted ; for as he 
was exceedingly fond of guests, and, if a 
person from a distance visited him, im- 
mediately placed a bed in it, the appella- 
tion of, “ Dedicated to Men,** was cer- 
tainly applicable. As to the two upper 
apartments, he had hitherto scarcely been 
in them. Now that his summer houses 
were gone, besides the apartment “ Dedi- 
cated to the Ancients,” he had no place 
to read or write in ; and, except imr that 
“ Dedicated to Heaven,’* no place to 
which he could retire from noise, or re- 
treat from the crowd. All the day long 
he sat in them, and the names which he 
had dictated, became truly applicable. 
He now fully understood, that in a small 
dwelling a great deal might he done ; and 
that it was better to despise the name 
and stick to the reality. These four 
popular lines are not inapplicable. 

“ Lurd of ten thousand acres, blooming fair, 

“ A few small morsels quell thy appetite ; 

** A thousand spreading roofs demand thy care, 
“ And, lo ! six ft ct suffice thee e\’ry night.’* 
Hitherto, the little strength which he 
had possessed had all been dissipated in 
vain. He henceforth applied his enter- 
prising and extensively operating genius, 
collectively at a single point ; and caused 
these apartments to be decorated to an 
extraordinary degree. Residing in the 
midst of them, Yu-soo-chin not only did 
not feel the misery of parting with his 
garden, jteing, on the contrary, very much 
relieved by the absence of that burden ; 
but also did not suffer from a violent 
neighbour at his side. How lie could live 
slchrely in this habitation, will be shown 
81 tlJe next section. 

(To he continued.) 
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Account of a Shower of Stones. 

The following account of a shower of 
stones which fell in the Doab on the 5th 
of November, 1814, is translated from a 
private Persian letter. The stones de- 
scribed are of a v cry extraordinary size. 
The attempted explanation commences 
in a manner not inconsistent with our 
modern chemical philosophy, whatever 
we may think of the conclusion. 

Health to the Cherisher of the Poor I 

A singular phenomenon has occurred 
in the Doab. I have heard the facts re- 
lated by word of mouth from various 
person^, who all concur in the same ac- 
count. The circumstances are as follow : 

On the 5th of November current, 
being Saturday, while half a watch of 
the day still icmalned (i. e. half past four 
o’clock, p. m.) There was first of all 
heard a dreadful peal of thunder, and 
then stones rained down in sight of the 
inhabitants of the country, each stone 
being from thirteen to fifteen seer * in 
weight. In the first place, wheresoever 
they fell, a great dust rose ftom the 
ground ; ami aftci the dust subsided, a 
heap of loose earth {vtmkn) was found, 
and mi that heap (rhnhrt) were found the 
stones, a piece of one of which i.s in- 
ch»ed in this Icttet, as a specimen. The 
particulars follow' below’ : — 

In the district of Lank, seven stones 
were found. In the district of Bhawori, 
dependent on Deem Sumroo, four. In 
the district of dial, belonging to the 
Pergunnah of Shali, three. At Kabut be- 
longing to the same Pergunnah, five. In 
all, uineteen stones were found. 

The cause of this may he, that in the 
course of the chances which take place 
on the surface of the earth, air, being 
extricated, may have entered into com- 
bination, and come into contact with 
elemental fire, and from this fire re- 
ceived a portion of heat ; that then it 
may have united with sulphur and ter- 
rene salt, (as, for instance, saltpetre) 
when the mixture, from some cause, 
being ignited, the fire bestows its own 
p roperty on the mass, and the stones 
* The Bengal seer weighs 2lb, Ooz, I3dr, 


which may he above it are blown into 
the air. God knows the truth. The 
fact being ver) .surprizing, I have sent 
you information of it. 

(Signed) 

Sv ed Abdulla. 

A or. 22, 1814. 

Rutt .Iatra and Suttee. 

A Private letter from Jaganath gives 
the following particulars of the occur- 
rences during the festival of the Rutt 
Jatra at that place, in June 1814 : 

June 28 — The sights here beggar all 
de*ciiptiou. Though Jaganath made 
some progress on the 111th, and has tra- 
velled daily ever since, he has not yet 
reached his country-house, which is 
about a mile from the temple -—he may, 
perhaps, however, arrive there to-night. 
His brother is a-liead of him, and the 
lady in the rear. — One woman only has 
devoted herself under the wheels ; — and 
a shocking sight it was. Another, in- 
tending, I believe, also to devote herself, 
missed the wheels with her bod) , but had 
her arm broken. Three have lost their 
live'* h\ the pressure of the crowd; one 
of them in the temple, and two in the 
Mi ♦N't. 

The place swarm* with fakeers and 
mendicants, whose device'* to attract at- 
tention tire in many instances really in- 
genious. Von see some standing for half 
tlie day on their heads, bawling all the 
while for alms ; come with their heads 
entirely coveted with earth ; some having 
their eyes filled with mud, and their 
mouths with straw ; "ome King in pud- 
dles of water ; one man with his foot 
tied to his neck, another with a pot of 
file on hi> bill) ; and a third enveloped 
in a net work made of rope* 

Yc*tciday < veiling, we witnessed a 
Suttee. The acting magistrate alighted, 
and spoke to the woman; but she said, 
that she had loved her husband, and was 
determined to burn with him. The man 
had died only about seven hours bcfmc, 
and hH body was in a pit, at a short dis- 
tance, filled w’ith burning faggots. She 
proceeded toward the spot, supported by 
her two sons and several brahmins ; mu- 
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sic playing during the ceremony. When 
she came near the pit, she received a ves- 
sel (containing offerings, I suppose) from 
one of the sous, and then, advancing 
from the rest, passed round the place, 
until she came opposite to her husband, 
when she threw in the vessel, and pre- 
sently sprang forward with open arms, 
embraced the dead body, and soon after- 
ward expired. The remains of both 
were subsequently taken up ; and, the 
sons having first performed certain cere- 
monies for each, they were placed on se- 
parate piles and consumed to ashes. 

I am happy to say, that not a life has 
this year been lost at the barrier, wlierc 
last year twenty-seven were crushed to 
death. 

June 28. — Jaganath, his brother and 
sister, all quitted their garden-house last 
night, mounted their rutts again, and 
this morning have commenced their jour- 
ney back to the temple, in perfect health ; 
for you must know that Jaganath, ac- 
cording to his annual custom, had caught 
add, by bathing in the temple at the last 
full moon ; in consequence of which, he 
.shut himself up for a fortnight, and, a 
day or two after he was well enough to see 
company, and set out on this expedition 
to his garden-house for change of air. 
He accordingly, now, returns quite re- 
stored. 

The Wild Ass. 

At page 56, the the Khur , Gurhhur , 
or wild ass, will be found described 
ae an inhabitant of the Indian Desart. 
— A recent correspondent of the Bom- 
bay Gazette gives the following account 
of this animal, as seen by him in the 
desart which divides Cat ti war from 
Cutch. Job, as cited by Mr. Elphinstone, 
places it in desarts, in forests, and 
among mountains. 

“ It is perhaps/’ says the writer in the 
Gazette, “ not generally known, that the 
desart tract, called by the natives Run, 
which divides Cattiwar from Cutch, is 
the resort of the wild ass, which I have 
heard people affirm to be found only in 
the desarts of Persia. Some time ago, 
taking a ride on the banks of the Run, I 
discovered several herds of those curious 
aaimals, amounting to sixty or seventy ; 
and, wishing to have a nearer view, I gal- 
loped toward them : but, although mount- 


ed on a horse of approved swiftness, I 
never could approach nearer than twenty 
yards, and they did not appear to be at 
their speed. A dog, which accompanied 
me, wa» close at their heels, when they 
turned and pursued him with au angry 
snorting noise. 

This ass, which is by the natives called 
Khur, (the Persian appellation of that ani- 
mal,) is considerably longer lived than the 
tame one ; the body is of an ash colour, 
which, gradually fading, becomes a dirty 
white under the belly. The ears and 
shoulder-stripe resemble, as far as I can 
judge, those of the common kind ; but 
its head seemed much longer, and its 
limbs more roughly and strongly formed. 
The natives of this country describe the 
Khur as excessively watchful, so that it is 
caught with difficulty. It breeds on the 
banks of the Run, and on the salt islands 
in the centre of that tract ; — it browzes on 
the saline and stunted vegetation found in 
the desart, and, in November and Decem- 
ber, advances into the country, in herds of 
hundreds, to the utter destruction of the 
grain fields. These animals are accord- 
ingly caught in pits, and are found to be 
fierce and un tameable. They bite and 
kick in the most dangerous manner, ac- 
companied by the angry snorting, which 
appears to be their only voice. Their 
flesh is esteemed good food, by some of 
the lowest castes of natives, who lie in 
wait for them, near the drinking-places. 
1 must not omit to notice a singular idea 
which is entertained in the country re- 
garding this animal, which is, that the old 
male castrates many of the male colts of 
his herd, with his teeth, shortly after 
they are born ; I am not prepared, at pre- 
sent, to assert that this is the case, but I 
am told that an entire male is seldom or 
ever killed ; therefore they must have 
been gelded by some means or other. 
From the little 1 have yet seen of this 
animal, it appears to me to resemble, in 
many respects, the wild male found in 
the western desarts of Tartary ; but, 
should the circumstance of the wild ass 
being found to inhabit part of India be of 
interest to any of your readers, a longer 
stay among our long-eared neighbours may 
afford a further insight into their manners, 
habits , and customs , three heads of con- 
stant and anxious research among our 
Indian literati.” 
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PriUIA PUf.'A. 

The festival of theDugah Pugah, which 
is now near its conclusion, (says a Tal- 
ent ta paper of 1814) has this year been 
celebrated by the wealthy natives of Cal- 
cutta with their usual hospitality and 
devotion. Ot the different exhibitions 
prepared for this occasion, perhaps the 
performances of a Cachmcrian, endowed 
v.ith singular skill in the art of balancing 
the sword, and in other feats* of bodily 
strength and agility, at the house of Co- 
pee Moliun Tagore, weie the most re- 
markable. The exhibition of a hoy, who 
danced on the •diai p edge of two naked 
swords at the house of Copee JMohun 
Deb, likewise atti acted attention from 
its novelty. The pleasing notes, how ever. 


of the celebrated female singer Nik bee, 
lendered the dwelling of Rajah Kishum 
C’hund Roy, the most geneial ic&oit of 
fashionable compam ; though the vocal 
powers of thK favourite performer appear 
to have lost .somewhat of thaf fascinating 
effect which they at one time possessed. 
The hoir-cs of R ijah RajM-sen, Roop- 
thimd Roy, Neelmonox Mullick, and ma- 
lt) olheis which it weie tedious to enu- 
merate, had also then ic-pectue attrac- 
tions to boa-4 of, either m the splendour 
of their decorations, in their gioupes of 
singeis and dancers, or in the dramatic 
exhibition of eeitain Merry-Andrews, 
whose buffooneries seemed to entertain in 
no ordinary degice the native part of the 
spectator-'. 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

A MEMORIAL, 

7Vi sene by way of Instruction to Iictir-.li/mirri/ Sir George Codcbum, to 
direct his Conduct while Genera/ l/utmaparte remains under his Care. 


■ Now that accounts arc daily ar- 
riving of the sitnation and treat- 
ment of General Buonaparte in the 
island of St. Helena, the reader 
will not be displeased to find him- 
self enabled by this article to refer 
to the words of the official instruc- 
tions 1>\ which Sir George Cock- 
burn i- required to regulate his 
conduct toward bis prisoner. Par- 
liament not having been sitting 
since the surrender and disposal of 
the General, no opportunity has 
yet been afforded for receiving this 
paper directly from Government ; 
but the following copy, which hears 
every marl, of authenticity, and has 
never been questioned, has reached 
the English public by the waj of 
Hamburgh. To account for its 
coming from Hamburgh, we have 
only to recollect, that it was doubt- 
lessly communicated to the Minis- 
ters of his Majesty's allies: 

Litter from Earl Bathurst, Secretary of 
State, to the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Domima-street, July 30, 1815. 
f\U Lord*, t wish your Lordships to 
have the goodn ■« to communicate (o 
Rear-Admiral >ii fiemge < ockburn a 
Asiatic Journ . — No II 


copy of the follmviue Memorial, which 
■s to sene him hy way of instruction to 
diicct his conduct while General Huona- 
p.irtc n in iins under his care. The Prince 
lh •wiit in confiding to Eiudi-h officers a 
mi'Mon ot ,-nrli ini|ioi tanre, ice!-' that it 
K iiiim , n'",ii t \ to evpiT" to tliuo Ids 
earnc-i d<‘-ne tint no ffic.'tcr jp'i'onal 
re'll. lint max be cmploved than what shall 
he found lim’^ary faithfully to perform 
the duties of which the Admiral, as well 
a** the Governor of St. Helena, must 
never In&e sight, namely, the perfectly 
seeuie detention of the poonn of General 
iJiionapni te. Even thiiur whi< h. without 
ojiposim; the urand o^jei t, cm 1-'* "ranted 
a-- an indulgence, will, UK Koval Highne-s 
K com meed, be allowel the General. 
The Riince Recent depend <• further on the 
well known /cal and i (-dilute character of 
Sir Gen me (ockburn, that he will not 
sutur hmv'Olf to lie misled, imprudently 
to deviate Mom the performance of fits 
dutv. Bathorst. 

Mr Mori vl. . 

When General Buonaparte leaves the 
liellerophon logo on board the Northum- 
berland, it w ill be the propere4 moment 
for Admiral Cockburn to have the effects 
ex.- mined which Genet al Buonaparte may 
Vol. I. T 
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have brought with him. The Admiral 
will allow the baggage, wine, and pro- 
visions which the General may have 
brought with him, to be taken on board 
the Northumberland. Among the baggage 
his table service is to be understood as in- 
cluded, unless it be so considerable as to 
seem rather an article to be converted 
into ready money than for real use. His 
money, his diamonds, and his saleable ef- 
fects (consequently bills of exchange also) , 
of whatevet kind they may be, must be 
delivered up. The Admiral will declare to 
the General that the British Government 
by no means intends to confiscate his pro- 
perty, but merely to take upon itself the 
administration of his effects, to hinder 
him from using them as a means to pro- 
mote his flight. 

The examination shall be made in the 
presence of a person named by Buona- 
parte, the inventory of the effects to he 
retained shall be signed by this person as 
well as by the Rear-Admiral, or by the 
person whom he shall appoint to draw up 
the inventory. The interest or the prin- 
cipal (according as his property is more 
or less considerable) shall be applied to 
his suppott, and in this respect the prin- 
cipal arrangement to be left to him. For 
this reason he can from time to time sig- 
nify his wishes to the Admiral, till the 
arrival of the new governor of St. He- 
lena, and afterwards to the latter, and 
if no objection is to be made to his pro- 
posal, the Admiral or the Governor can 
give the necessary orders, and the dis- 
bursement will be paid by bills on his 
Majesty's Treasury. In case of death, 
he can dispose of his property by a last 
Will, and be assured that the contents of 
his testament shall be faithfully executed. 
As an attempt might be made to make a 
part of his property pass for the property 
of the persons of his suite, it must be sig- 
nified that the property of his attendants 
is subject to the same regulations. 

The disposal of the troops left to guard 
hint, must be left to the Governor. The 
latter, however, has received a notice, in 
the case which will be hereafter men- 
tioned, to act according to the desire of 
the Admiral. The General must con- 
stantly be attended by an officer appointed 
by the Admiral, or, if the case occurs, 
by the Governor. If the General is allowed 
to go out of the bound where the sentinels 
are placed, an orderly man at least must 


accompany the officer. When ships ar- 
rive, atnl as long as they are in sight, the 
General remains confined to the limits 
where the sentinels are placed. During 
this time all communication with the in- 
habitants is forbidden. His companions 
in St. Helena are subject during this time 
to the same rules, and must reinaiu with 
him. At other times, it is left to the 
judgment of the Admiral or Governor to 
make the necessary regulations concern- 
ing them. It must be signified to the 
General, that if he makes any attempt to 
fly, he will then be put under close con- 
finement ; and it must be notified to isis 
attendants, that if it should he found that 
they are plotting to prepare the Genera’I-. 
flight, they shall be separated from him, 
and put under close confinement. All 
letters addressed to the General, or to 
persons in his 3Uite, must be delivered to 
the Admiral or Governor, who will read 
them, before he suffers them to be de- 
livered to those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. Letters written by the General 
or his suite, are subject to the same rule. 
No letter that does not come to St. He- 
lena, through the Secretary of State, 
must be communicated to the General or 
his attendants, if it is written by a per- 
son not living in the Island. All their 
letters addressed to persons not living in 
the Island must go under the cover of the 
Secretary of State. 

It will he clearly expressed to the Ge- 
neral, that the Governor and Admiral 
have precise orders to inform his Majesty’s 
Government of all the wishes and repre- 
sentations which the General may desire 
to address to it ; in this respect they need 
not use any precaution. But the paper 
on which such request or representation 
is written must be communicated to them 
open, that they may both read it, and 
when they send it, accompany it witii 
such observations as they may judge ne- 
cessary. 

Till the arrival of the hew Governor 
the Admiral must be considered as en- 
tirely responsible for the person of Gene- 
ral Buonaparte, and His Majesty has no 
doubt of the inclination of the present 
Governor to concur with the Admiral for 
this purpose. The Admiral has full power 
to retain the General on board his ship, 
or to convey him on board again, when, 
in his opinion, secure detention of his 
person cannot otherwise he effected. 
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When the Admiral arrives at St. He- 
lena, the Governor will, upon hi9 repre- 
sentation, adopt measures for sending 
immediately to England, the Cape of Good 
Hope, or the East Indies, such Officers 
or other persous in the military corps of 
St. Helena, as the Admiral — either be- 
cause they are foreigners, or on account 
of their character or disposition — shall 
think it advisable to dismiss fiom the 
military service in St. Helena. If there 
are strangers in the island, whose resi- 
dence in the country shall seem to be 
with a view of becoming instrumental in 
the flight of General Buonaparte, he must 
take measures to remove them. The 
whole coast of the island, and all ships 
and boats that visit it, are placed under 
the surveillance of the Admiral. He 
Axes the places which the boats may visit, 
and the Governor will send a sufficient 
guard to the points where the Admiral 


shall consider this precaution as neces- 
sary. 

The Admiral will adopt the most vigor- 
ous measures to watch over the arrival 
and departure of every ship, and to pre- 
vent all communication with the coast, 
except such as he shall allow. Orders 
will be issued fo prevent, after a certain 
necessary interval, any foreign or mer- 
cantile vessel frem going in future to St. 
Helena. 

If the General should be seized with 
serious illness, the Admiral and the Go- 
vernor will each name a Physician who 
enjoys their confidence, in order to attend 
the General in common with his own 
Physician ; they will give them strict or- 
ders to give in every day a report on the 
state of his health. In case of his death, 
the Admiral will give orders to convey his 
body to England. 

Given at theJTar Office) July 30, 1813. 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


Bombay and China Fleets. 

As the probable time of the arrival of 
the Bombay and China ships, says a 
Bombay Courier, is a general matter of 
some speculation, and as various bets 
are in consequence won and lost ac- 
cording to the estimates which are made 
as to this event ; it may afford a little 
amusement, and be of some service to 
others, to look back to the recurrence of 
this event for some years past, and to 
form an estimate from the actual results, 
of the degree of probability which there 
is of a fleet arriving by any particular 
day. The following data are obtained 
from files of the Courier for the last 


rteen 

years : — 

- Left En- 

A rived at 

Number 

Year. 

gland. 

Bombay. 

of Days. 

1802 

12 Feb. 

12 June 

120 

1803 

8 Jan. (1 ship 

) 17 May 

129 

1804 

13 Feb. 

26 May 

103 

1805 

17 Feb. 

20 June 

123 

1806 

4 Mar. 

20 June 

108 

1807 

26 Feb. 

24 June 

118 

1808 

10 Feb. 

23 May 

108 

1809 

2 S Feb. 

25 June 

123 

1810 

21 Jan. 

26 May 

125 

1811 

16 Feb. 

8 June 

112 

1812 

4 Jan. 

7 May 

124 

isn 

21 Dec. 

0 May 

136 

1814 

1 Jan. 

21 May 

142 


Average number 1 
of days, nearly. ) 

121 


So that allowing that the ships left 
England on the 1st of February, we are 
entitled to assume that they will be at 
Bombay on the 1st of June. 

Hagus Rocks. 

The following is an account of rocks 
discovered b> the ship Svvaljow, D. Wil- 
son, master, from Bengal to England, 
Aug. 8, 1815 : — “ At four p. m. observed 
from the deck a rock with the sea break- 
ing very high over it; hove to, to take a 
fair view of it. Saw another rock about 
west of the former, just above the water, 
a heavy sea running over it, and the ap- 
pearance of a shoal extending to the 
E. S. E. of this rock, as far as the eye 
could reach from the mast head; the 
highest rock bearing at this time S. E. by 
E. and the extreme of the shoal east, 
true bearing, the rock distant about three 
miles of this, appearing about 26 feet 
above the level of the sea. Sounded 
with 120 fathoms, and no ground. The 
shoal appeared to be of great extent, 
but no . ign of it extended to the north- 
ward and westward of the rocks. Our 
latitude is at this time 28 deg. 19 min. 
south, and long, per mean of two chro- 
nometers corrected at the Isle of France, 
42 deg. 10 min. east of Greenwich, which 
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places the highest rock in Uu. 24 deg. 
20 min, south, ami long. 42 d • ui.u. 
east. I Iitv e no doubt r he the 

shoal oil the soMV’ 1 nun^t i\Meniip ot 
which his f-L.o i’elhqueux 

struck sounding-; it t i.'t time she um* 
in lat. - i deg. id miu. '-Mth, am! long. 
42 <Ug. 2d min. ea-t ironi Greenwich. 
That this i< certainly a rock and shoal 
every person on hoard is full} com inced ; 


there could he no deception, being so 
*e:v neai it. Night coming on, and the 
weal Inn being nn-vttled, I thought it 
wotihl (>,' \ci\ i upiopei to send the boat 
awu» witu tli-* n-k or losing hei. On the 
l.itli we ha 1 ■'Cvei.d Limai®, O. C. the 
mean ot winch i' nine mile'' wcM, when 
h roue ht bark to this du\, places t!ie 
roeks in 42 deg. i nun. E. ot Greenwich. 
We named them the Haem ‘locks.” 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

AN ACCOUNT OF POONAIL 


Poonah is a city in the p;o\;uce of 
Bcjapon, the capital of the Pcshwa 
and in the Maliaratta empire. Bat. 18°. 
30'. X. Lon. 74®. E. 

This place is situated about 30 miles 
to the east of the Ghauts, 100 road miles 
fioni Bombay, and 75 fioin the nearest 
sea-coa-t. (’on sideling its rank Poonah 
is not huge, cn\ ciing piohably little nioie 
than two square mill*', i® hutiuditferent- 
ly built, and wholh open and detent e- 
lcss ; on which account it better an* we is 
the deseiiption of a huge tillage than of 
aeitj. Sevni.il of the lio'i't' aie laige, 
and built with s.-nue 1 locks of granite 
to about 14 feet from the uound; the 
upper part is a frame woik of timber, 
with slight walls. The lime, biicks, and 
.tiles, are so bad, that the rain washes 
away any building that does not depend 
on timber for its stippoit. The inhabi- 
tants me well suppPed fiom extensive 
markets ; and theic is a long stiect in 
which a gu.it \uii< ty of articles, such as 
mirrors, globes, lamps, No. are displayed. 
The streets are named after imthologicat 
personages, adding the ta initiation war- 
ty » equivalent to «tieet; and the meiu- 
beis of the Hindoo pantheon are In ought 
still fu 1 ther -into not.ee, by paintings oil 
the extciior of the houses; the hist oiy 
of the Braluninlcal deities may therefore 
be learned w hilt* traversing the city. 

The ant ient palace or castle of Poonah 
is sun minded b\ high thick wall®, with 
four round towel', ami has only one en- 
trance, tin ongJi a pointed arch. Here the 
Pc&hwti’s hiofhei and other inemhcis ot 
the family i e-ode, but lie has a modern 
house for his own ir-o.icucc in another 
part of the town. In 1 '-.()!) he lud made 
arrangements for the erection ot a palace, 


to he built by Bi it i'll architects, hi' high- 
ness defeating the expense. Prepaiatory 
to the construction of this edifice the 
ground was then marked out and conse- 
crated, by bein' plastered over with a 
composition of cow dung and ashes. 

The view fn. m Panati Hill commands 
the town with all it' gat dens and planta- 
tion', the cantonments of the suh'idiaiy 
force, and the Biitish residency at the* 
Sun. am. *-r the bottom of the hill is a 
large squ a, field enclosed wit h high buck 
wall®, where the IV-hwa a"t rubles the 
Brahmin®, to whom he ghe® alms at the 
gieat fea't when the rainy season termi- 
nates, who, on this occa-ion, beg their 
way to Poonah from all parts of India. 
When all assembled they are shut in and 
marked, and as they come out, one at a 
time, the gratuity is given to them. To 
the eastward of the city there are mytho- 
logical excavations lesembling those of 
Carli and Elephanta, but of a very infe- 
rior description. 

At this place the Moota River joins the 
Moola — their union forming the Moota- 
nioola, which runs into the Beetnah. 
This ii\er attei wards forms a junction 
with the Ki ishna ; by which route, during 
the rainy season, a jewrney by water may 
be effected from w ithin 75 miles distance 
of the western coast of India to the Bay 
of Bengal. The Moota Washes the city 
on the north side, w here it is about 200 
yards bioad, and in the dry season very 
shallow. It w r as former!} intended to 
build a bridge over it ; but the Pesliwa, 
who commenced ; r, dving, and his suc- 
ce-soi, while pro't curing the work, the 
undertaking was judged unpleasant to the 
gods, and abandoned. The Sungum, 
where the British ambassador resides, is 
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rii-tant about two miles from the city, 
having the Moota river between them, 
ami is entirely occupi. cl by the ambassa- 
dors Mute and other British subjects. 
The maiden is watered by both rivers hy 
means of aqueducts, and produces Indian 
fruits and vegetables. Apple and peach 
tree s thrive here, and there is also an ex- 
cellent vineyard. 

The present Peshwa Bajecrow is the 
son of the famous Ragnbah , Raeoonauth 
Row) of evil memory. 1 1 is predecessor, 
jMadhniow, the voung Peshwa, died sud- 
denly the 27th of October 1/1)5, when 
this piiiue was laired to the sovereignty, 
but expei lenced in. my vici>"itudes hav- 
ing been repeated'}- dethroned and ieni- 
stattd h) the chief" of t he contend imr fac- 
tions. HA all. .nice with the Riiti'h, 
concluded at lit.' m on the 3l)tli Dec. 
1802, C'taldislicil i . . - power on a solid 
foundation, and he hn s i u*r dme lemam- 
ed in undi'tmbed po"i»ssjon of the go- 
vcinimut. Althoui.h his family is Biah- 
niinic.i], jet, not being ot the highest 
older, the pmei classes of Brahmins ie- 
fu-e to eat with him ; and ht Xa^suck, a 
place of pilgrimage, near the somcc of 
the Goilavciy, he was not allowed to de- 
scend by the same flight of steps used by 
the holy priests. The Poonah Biahmins 
affect nn extreme putify, and abstain 
from animal food, and some of them ob- 
ject to eating canots ; but, notwith- 
standing then "and i lied ub>tiiion<e, they 
are held in eMienic contempt by tlicii 
carnivoious luethren of Bengal and I'p- 
per Hindustan. 

Among the natives lure beef is never 
killed or eaten, except by very base tribes 
of Hindoos. PaHicuIar towns within 
Maharatta teriitories enjoy the exclusive 
privilege of killing beef for sale; Koor- 
see, on the Krishna River, is one; and 
AVahi, oi AY\e, about 50 miles to the 
southuaul of Poonah, is another. The 
burning of widows with their husbands* 
corpse is vcij fiequent at Poonah, where 
five or six instances occur every year; 
and the immolation is usually performed 
at the junennn of the Moota and Moola 
rivers, close to the Biitish residency. 

The population ot Poonah is not great 
for the metropolis of so extensive an em- 
pire, but it probably exceeds 100,000. 
Furmcilj at the festival of the Dusserah, 
on the JJtli of October, the great Maba- 
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ratta chiefs used to attend at Poonah, 
accompanied by prodigious bodies of their 
followers, by whom whole fields were 
devastated. Having celebrated this festi- 
val, the\ wei c accustomed to set out on 
their pred itory excursions, into the 
neighbouring countries, where little dis- 
tinction was made between friend and 
foe — a Mahaiatta being mnarkably im- 
partial in Ins robhenes. On some occa- 
sion', when invaded, the Maharattas not 
thinking Poonah worth pieseiving, have 
destroyed it with their own hands, after 
sending the archives and valuables to 
•some of the nearest hill fortresses ; and, 
in a state that can conveniently exist 
without a large capital, great advantages 
are gained in war by a release from such 
an incumbrance. 

Tia\ riling distance fiom Bombay, 98 
miles; from Hyderabad, 387 ; from Oo- 
jain, 142; from Nagpoor, 486; from 
Delhi, 913; and from Calcutta, by Nag- 
poor, 120 k miles. 

Rem poor, iu which the city of Poonah 
is .situated, is a large province in the 
Dcccan, extending from the 15th to the 
19th degree of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the province of 
Aurungabad ; on the south by the Toom- 
buddra River and district of North Ca- 
nura ; on the east by Aurungabad and 
Reeder , and on the west by the sea. In 
length it may he estimated at 350 miles, 
b\ 200 miles the average briadth. 

The western distucts of this province 
aie very mountainous, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Ghauts ; hut towards the 
east the country is more level, and wa- 
tered by many fine rivers, the principal 
of which are the Krishna, the Beemali, 
the Tnombmidra, and the Gutpurba. 
Prior to 1790 the latter was the boun- 
daiy which separated the dominions of 
Tippoo from those of the Maharattas, 

Four-fifths of tliis province have long 
appertained to the Mahaiattas, and the 
remainder is under the government of 
the Nizam. The Peshwa is the nominal 
loid of the whole, hut possesses effective 
jurisdiction over but a small portion, the 
m.uitime district of Concan being the 
largest territory actually within his own 
power. The principal cities aie Poonah, 
Bejapoor, Satarah, Merritch, or Mirjcr, 
Darwar, Punderpoor, Hubcly, and Hut- 
tany. 
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ENNUI IN JAVA. 

Heioho! i'faith I’m wond’rons sail ! 
Are no amusements to be bad ?, 

No balls, no parties to deliglit, 

And pass away the day and night ? 

Who ever saw so dull a place ? 

So piteous and so hard a case? 

Do, Editor, do kindly say 
How shall I pass this tedious day ? 

Supine I sit, and mope, and fiet, 

And put my temper in a pet ; 

All, all my efforts will not do — 

My fancy’s fled — no subject new — 
Composition is so vexing, 

Want of matter so perplexing, 

That in truth ’tis not surprizing. 

One takes, at last, to — poetizing. 

’Tis here we find variety, 

The only cure for Ennui. 

The Muse’s gay attractive grace, 

Pleases — and can alone embrace 
The antidote that will subdue 
Thespleen, the bile, and devils-bluc: 
’Twill sooth, as song doth angry tolks. 
E’en make us laugh while it protokes: 
Thee, I invoke — sweet Poesy 1 
From this tormentor, Ennui. 

’Tis, methinks, most wond’rous strange, 
That climate should the manners change ; 
Yet it is a fact attested. 

And in India manifested. 

“ An eastern climate!” — Oh ’tis vile! 
One’s sure to labour under bile : 

If you go out, ’tis ten to one. 

But you are melted by the sun ; 

And, if you love to stay at home. 

To saunter thro’ a novel-tome, 

’Tis so hot you can't pursue it. 

Or so dull you can’t get thro' it. 

In vain, you’d try to write a letter — . 

“ One’s so inert in sultry weather 1” 

You can’t, “ 1 is so oppressive !" keep 
Yeureyes open — but fall asleep. 

Thus, in predicaments like these. 

It is no easy task to please; 

A vile contagious dullness reigns, 

And robs us of our little brains ; 

My listless neighbour’s sadly dull ; 

Of wit or conversation, null. 


Unless you visit folk, ’tis true, 

You can’t expect they 'll visit you ; 

And visiting is only meant 
A ceremony, compliment. 

To kill the time, I make a call. 

And chat on politics or — ball — 

A spice of scandal gives a zest, 

And makes you e’er apleasaut guest. 

Or, if a friend by chance yon meet, 

’Tis, “ Heard you of the China-fleet ? 

“ Methinks the markets now must fall, 
“ And Europe-goods be cheap withal — 

“ Unless retailers play the knave, 

“ And ask us ten, for one they gave.” 

If still you feel for subject vext. 

The weather is my standing text : — 

One tells you gravely— Sir, ’tis plain, 
“ We can’t be long without the rain — 

“ For, let me think — 'tis now October — 
“ Ay — the heat must soon be over.” 

One shrewdly cries, “ I much regret 
“ We have no news from Europe yet— 

“ And little do we hear at all 
“ Of what they’re doing in Bencal. 

“ Our paper’s filled with horrid stuff, 

“ Of poetry, ye gods! enough: 

“ Some people, too, in reason’s spite, 

“ Of nature, and their stars, will write 1” 
Thus, unemploy’d, the mind, we see 
Becomes a prey to Ennui ; 

And“ any thing," that passes time. 

Is charming, excellent, sublime ! 

Trust , then , theM use ! tho’ neighbours rail. 
It’s influence will never fail : — 

(‘ Poeta nascitur non fit ' , 

I take to be a jealous hit.) 

Books, balls, and parties, soon will tire. 
E’en Ennui, in these conspire ; 

Soon irksome solitude ensues. 

At loss what subterfuge to choose ; 

At last, the mind o’ercome, we see. 
Becomes a prey to — Ennui ! 

Samar ting. CRAMBE. 

CONJUGAL LOVE. 

(From Broughton’s Hindoo Popuhjr 
Poetry.) 

[A husband preparing to go a journey, it dis- 
suaded from it by his wife ; who tells him that 
it is now the month of Sawun, when all the 
works of Nature rejoice, and indulge in connu- 
bial joys, The Hindoo poets not only feign 
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the various and beautiful creepers that adorn 
their groves to be wedded to the more robust 
trees, but with the latitude of Orientalists, as- 
sign >he sea as a husband to the rivers ; and the 
lightning, which in Sawun, when the rainy sea- 
son has completely set in, is very frequent, as a 
consort to the ram. That month falls about the 
middle of July, and in the reanimation of vege- 
table life, almost suspended by the preceding 
heats, presents to the delight'd senses all the 
natural phenomena of the spring of Europe, ] 

’Tts Sawun ; mark — tlie river flows 
With rippling eddies to the sea ; 

The slender jasmine closer grows, 

Aud clings about its wedded tree. 

The lightning wantons with the rain. 

And brighter seems to gleam around ; 
The peacock woos in jocund strain. 

While laughing earth returns the sound. 
’Tis Sawun, love 1 — ’twist man and wife 
Let no sad parting moment he ; 

Who journey* now? what gain or strife 
In Sawun tears my love from me. 

THE SAME. 

(From the same.) 

[A man, soon after his marriage with a beautiful 
young girl, is obliged to travel into some dis- 
tant country, Upon taking leave of his bride, 
he plants a Kewra, (supposed to be the spike- 
nard) in the garden, and bids her observe it 
well ; for that, so long as il continued to flou- 
rish, all would be right with him ; but should 
she on the contrary behold it wither and die 
away, she might be assured that some fatal ac- 
cidtnthad happened to himself. After several 
years absence, the man utuinsto his own coun- 
try j and re«ol\cs to appear before his wife m 
the charactei ot a Jogee, o« Hindoo mendicant , 
and thus to ascertain how she had employed 
herself dunng his long absence. He finds her 
listle.-s and sad; her person and dress neglect- 
ed, and her sole employment, watching and 
weeping over the still flourishing Kewra plant. 
The following dialogue then takes place be- 
tween them.] 

Say, lovely moon, — say, deer-eyed maid, 
Whose locks like lilies wave in air, 

While this green Kewra scorns to fade. 
Say, why neglect a form so fair ? 

<), would the Kewra’ s leaves were sere ! 

In ashes would the ullage lay I 
Tor he, whose false hand* placed it here. 
From love and me stays far away I 
And why should the Kewra’s leaves be 
sere ? 

Or, tell me, why the village burned ? — 
For he, whose true hands placed it here. 
Behold, in beggar’s garb returned. 

Was paper then more dear than gold ? — 

Or ink more scarce than rubies bright ? 
Were slender reeds for thousands sold ; 
One line of love you coiUd not write ? 


I strove ; — but only strove, to sigh ; — 
When memory placed thee in my sight. 

My fingers failed, my heart beat high, 

I strove in vain ; — I could not write. 


ABSENCE. 

(From the same.) 

[Tbe transmigration of souls is one of the doc- 
trines of the Hindoo religion. In the follow- 
ing stanzas, a young bride laments the pro- 
tracted absence of her husband; and wishes 
that after death she may revive in some form 
to avenge herself on the objects winch now in- 
crease her misery, by exciting the tenderest 
emotions; the ring dove, the full moon, and the 
god of love himself,] 

The spring returns with all its joyous 
train. 

Vet he vo fondly lov’d, stays far away ; 

My fluttering soul w ill quit its present 
clay. 

In some avenging form to live again : 

A fowler’s, to ensnare the murmuring 
do'e, [pale light; 

Or monster’s fell, to quench the moon’s 
Or his fierce eye, the Lord of wondrous 
n 'ght, [of love. 

Whose lightning glance consum’d the god 

BARBAROUS BEAUTV. 

(F rom the same.) 

[Hindoo ladies <>f rank are accustomed toimpiint 
small beaut} -spots on the tip of the chin, espe- 
cially if there happens to be a dimple there, A 
lover sees h.s mistress so adorned, and compli- 
ments her on the effect her charms produce. 
With all the consciousness of a beauty, she 
sportively tells hun what use she makes of her 
featares when so adorned,] 

How that dark little spot on thy chin 
Enhances thy beauty and power 1 
’Tis a rose, and a poor hoc within, 
Deceived, lies entranced in the flower. 

My eyes as sly robbers I use. 

To ensnare silly hearts passing by ; 

And when bound by a smile for a noose, 

Iu that dimple I plunge them,— to die. 


ENOUGH. 

(From the same.) 

Deep or shallow let it be, 

River, streamlet, lake, or pool ; 

That to him is still a sea, 

Who there his parching thirst can cool. 
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CHANTICLEER. 

By E. A. KnnluU , Em/. F. S. A* 

When dawn tints tin- sk) witli a r»-y 
suffusion, [F‘S' profusion. 

And spreads .ill her sweets iomul in liottnd- 
Dost thou know why the biid of the morn- 
ing complains ? 

Dost thou know what lie says, in his sharp 
chitling strains ? 

He says, that ’tis shown, in the mirror 
of day, 

A whole night of thy life has unseen past 
away, 

Whilst thou on thy soft couch of indo- 
lence lay. 

GLORY AND EASE. 

(By the same.) J 

Glory and Ease my heart between. 

To this, and now to that I lean ; 

To each I give my hand by turns : 

For Glory’s palm my bosom burns. 

But oh ! again, thy poppies, Ease, 

How much my aching eyes they please'. 
Say, shall l mount the hero's car, 

And seek theglitteiing ranks ot war ? 

Or, emulous ot lettered fame. 

With wits desire a ladiant name ? 

Or, rather, in sweet Indolence, 

Neglect Ambition’s wild pretence ; 
Becliue me on th’ enchantress’ breast, 
And sink, on beds of flowers, to rest ? 

Divided thus, I wear my life. 

For ever with mvself at strife ; 

By Ease from Glory still withdrawn ; 

By Gloty Iin-e inspired to scorn ! 

And ah ! meanwhile, thus bent on each. 
My faithless steps can neither teach ! 

Slothful no more my days shall roll ! 

To Glory I devote my soul 
Yes, for immortal life I’ll live ; 

Life, that is, Glory, thine to give 1 
I spread the wing, prepare to fly. 

And fix on future years my eye ; 

But, gentle E.v-e, slow drawing near. 
With dulcet voice salutes my ear; 

Paints, as she can, the private lot, 
Obscure retreat, and lmv-roofed cot ; 
Tire peaceful life that steals along 
At distance from the jarring throng; 

* From the Persian. 

t Imitated from the french, 


Nor least, to gild the modest scene, 

Paint's “ Independence” state!} mien ; 

The Imi* of ('dory c.ill.s a jest ; 

Glory, with toil and care op | nest ; 

And hid" me, wKcr, "eeh to pioic 
The pleaMiie" ot a "otrei love 
Dear iruide, (f miinmu ', I with thei, 

Will seek the tt ue felh it\ ! 

Seizins: the proud histoiic pen. 

Fain would I picture states and men ; 

Or ki>>li f with Virtue’s holy i ;igc. 

The rices of ail iron age ; 

Or, nobly venturous, touch the who 
That, Horace! strung thy happy hrt 
“ Tis well !” ci ies Glory, “dare be gieat ; 
“.Stiike home; be bold; and conquei 
“Fate!” 

Alas ! tlie words are scarcely said, 

Ease comes — in sleep I droop my head ! 

“ Sluggard V* that awful voice I heai 
(That voice I love, that voice I fear) : 

“ Is ’t thus thy minutes go? 

“ Do men in sleep illustrious grow?” 
’Tis Glory speaks ! I own her charms, 
And spring impatient to her arms. 

I hear the warrior-trumpet blow ; 

J bum to meet the haughty foe : 

Forth to the fight, in thought, I n:u ; 
Already on my blow J bear 
The laurel that my aim has won : 

“ Charge! charge! pursue!” — “ Rash 
boy, forbear! 

“ Hear Ease, and shun the wiles of Care ! 
“ Thy brow let fragrant myrtle bind ; 

“ Lo ! Mary gives ; lo ! Mary kind. 

“ Be her thy conquest, this thy spoil ; 

“ And, oh! despise the wretched toil 
“ Of those, who, in the maddening 
field, 

“ Desire what arms and blood can yield! 
“ Be blind no more ; lmt joined confess 
“ With Maiv, Glmy, Happiness ! 

“ Follow thou me.” — Convinc’d, I bow, 
Wi>e grown, at length, and fixed now : 
Again, again, ’tis Glory cries, 

“ Unblest, from me the wretch that flit, i t 
“ What, coward ! shall the fair be thine ? 
“ To win the fair, fond fool, is mine ! 

“ Shall thine the gentle Mary be ? 

“ Aiise ! deserve her! follow me !** 

Ve powers ! no longer Jet m) mind 
The right path vainly strive to find ; 

But, teach me where my vows to pay. 
Teach where to choose, and where to stay. 
Me Glory robs of Ease’s calm ; 

Me Ease deprives of Glory’s palm ! 
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The History of Persia from the 
most Early Period to the Present 
Time; containing an Account 
of the Religion, Government, 
Usages and Characters of that 
Kingdom. By Colonel Sir John 
Malcolm, K. C. B., K. L. S. late 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Persia from the Su- 
preme Government of India. In 
two volumes, Royal 4-to. Pp. 
1359. Twenty-two Engravings. 
£8. 8s. London, Murray, 1815. 

The most cursory inspection of 
these volumes will be found suffi- 
cient to convince every reader that 
their contents are of a very valu- 
able and interesting description, 
and, therefore, capable of repay- 
ing the closest attention they may 
receive. 

The title, the terms of which 
are far from accurate, is at least 
so far an appropriate introduction 
to the work, as it apprises the reader 
that these volumes embrace, not 
only history, but also geography 
and travels, or the results of per- 
sonal observation ; and though in 
this respect there is a departure, 
(somewhat unnecessarily) from the 
regularity of an historical work, 
yet, upon the whole, we consider 
that much is gained from this cir- 
cumstance by the reader. “ If I 
had not been a traveller," says the 
author, “ I should never have been 
an historian.” (Preface, page xi). 
The probable advantage of receiv- 
ing the history of a nation from 
one who has seen the faces and ob- 
served the manners of the people 
composing it, who has trod over 
its territory', visited its monuments, 
compared its present with its past 
generations, and, generally, beheld 
the things which he describes ; is 
sufficient to compensate for the 
absence of much that mere literary 
criticism might require. Sir John 
M. in his preface, takes the follow- 
Asiatic Jonrn. — No. II. 


ing view of the peculiarities to 
which we are referring : — 

Whilst the annals of almost every 
nation that can boast of any political 
importance hate been illustrated by 
eminent British writers, Persia seems 
hitherto to ha-. e been geueially neglec- 
ted. It must, tiierefore, he allowed to 
be highly desirable that this blank in our 
literatuie should be filled up, aud that 
tile English reader should be made ac- 
quainted with the history and condition 
ot a people, who have in mo.* t ages acted 
a cons pic uo-;-< pait on the tlieatie of the 
wo* Id; and who luue of late acquired 
peculiai ehvms to our attention, fiom the 
nature of their i elation** to British India, 
and fiom the renewal of their intercourse 
with the states of Europe. Though I 
have for many years contemplated such a 
a work as an object of utility and impor- 
tance, a sense of my own want of qualifi- 
cations as an author long deterred me 
from undertaking it. I had left my na- 
tive count! y and entered the army of India 
at an age when those who aim at literary 
eminence are only commencing their 
studies' and when I first had opportu- 
nities of collecting the materials which 
foi m the basis of my present woik, I 
neither enjojed, nor had any prospect of 
enjoying, tire necessary leisure for put- 
ting them into a form to meet the public 
e\e. A number of advantageous circum- 
stances, however, concurred by degrees 
in ultimately removing the doubt.' which 
these difficulties had at first excited in 
my mind. During the last fifteen years, 

I have three times visited Persia in the 
charge of political missions ; and I have 
for almost the whole of that peiiod been 
intrusted with the conduct of the nego- 
tiations between that state and the British 
government in India. The nature of my 
public employment, which led to my tra- 
velling over almost all the provinces of 
Persia, gradually improved the know- 
ledge I had before possessed of that king- 
dom and its inhabitants; and a sense of 
duty, as well as the natural curiosity 
which I felt of investigating the state of 
a country so imperfectly know n to Eu- 

Vol.I. U 
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ropeans, equally uigcd me to endeavour 
to amass useful iutoimation ot eveiy 
description; wliilft it may be easily con- 
ceived, that the diplomatic character 
with which I was invested gieatly facili- 
tated my progress in the attainment ot 
this subject. 

What I have now said will show that 
1 do not come forward, as an ant hoi, 
with those pretensions which belohg to 
men of high literary attainments ; hut 
that the prosecutions of my public du- 
ties first led me to feel the want of a 
History of Persia, ami subsequently in- 
volved me in an dibit, which, under 
other circumstance", 1 should never have 
contemplated. I do not, however, state 
this fact with a view of deprecating criti- 
cism, or of claiming indulgence : I am 
fully aware that the fate of every work 
must be determined by its own merit ; 
and have, therefore, laboured to render 
that which I have undertaken as com- 
plete as possible. I have studied per- 
spicuity ; I have sought truth : and my 
opinions, which are invariably expressed 
with freedom, may perhaps have some 
value from being those of a man whose 
only lessons have been learned in the 
school of experience. 

The History of Persia may be divided 
into two parts : the ancient and the mo- 
dern. The former, which commences in 
the fabulous ages, terminates in the con- 
quest of that country by the Caliph 
Omar, in the thirty-first year of the 
Hejirah. Throughout this period the 
Persians come in frequent contact with 
the great European Nations of antiquity : 
but as my principal object in undertaking 
this work was to supply information that 
could not be obtained from the historians 
of Gieece and Rome, I have in general 
followed Eastern anthors ■ and their nar- 
rations of the events of the^e distant 
periods will at least he deemed, by the 
European reader, a subject of just lite- 
rary curiosity. 

in the model n parts of the History of 
Persia I haae studied brevity, as far as 
was consistent with the introduction of 
every fact that appeared of importance : 
but the subject was so copious and di- 
verging, that it lequiied a constant effort 
to continue myself within the proposed 
limits. In one point I have perhaps in- 
dulged in a greater latitude than has 
usually been assumed by writejs of his- 


tory. I have not tin frequently endea- 
voured to enliven and illustrate my sub- 
ject by the relation of occurrence'! in 
which 1 was personally concerned. This 
I did undci an impression that the cha- 
racter of nation'!, as well as individuals, 
may often he hotter appreciated from 
anecdote^, than from a meie narration 
of events : and when such p.T-.sage> occur, 
they will, in addition to that liulit which 
they throw upon facts and observations, 
serve to remind the reader of what I be- 
fore stated, tli't if I had not been a 
tiavellcr I should never have been an 
histoi ian. 

In the course of this work I have care- 
fully consulted eveiv European author of 
eminence who has investigated the his- 
tory and literature of the oriental nations. 
But as I have always quoted, in my notes, 
the names of those by whose labour I have 
profited, it would be superfluous to men- 
tion them here, the more especially as 
their well-established reputation could 
derive no increase from my eulogiums. 

Such being the mixed character 
of the work before us, we shall 
gladly avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity of presenting to our 
readers the author's sketch of the 
geography of Persia : — 

The boundaries of Iran, which Euro- 
peans call Persia, ha\ e undergone ma- 
ny changes. The limits of this kingdom, 
in its most prosperous periods, may how- 
ever be easily described. The Persian 
gulf and Indian ocean J to the south, the 
Indus and the Oxus to the east and north- 
east, the Caspian sea and mount Cau- 
casus to the north, and the river Euphra- 
tes to the wer»t. The most striking 
features of thb extensive country, are 
numerous chains of mountains, and large 
tracts of desert : amid which are inter- 
spersed beautiful valleys and rich pasture 
lands. From the mouths of the Indus, 
to those of the Karoon and the Euphra- 
tes, the narrow tract of arid and level 
country which lies between the moun- 
tains and the sea, bears a greater resem- 
blance in soil and climate to Arabia, than 
to Persia. Though this tract extends in 
length a distance of more than twenty 
degrees, it cannot boast of one river 
that is navigable above a few miles from 
the ocean. The appearance of this coast 
is almost every where the same— a sue- 
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cession of sandy plains ; in viewing 
which, the eye is occasionally relieved 
by large plantations of date trees, and by 
patches of cultivation that are found near 
the wells, and fresh water rivulets, 
which aie thinly scattered over this ex- 
tensive but barren region. Inland, from 
the chain of mountains nearest the Indian 
ocean and Persian gulf, to the Oxus in 
one direction, and to the Caspian sea in 
another, the most marked features of 
the country are nearly the same. These 
are, a succession of mountains and val- 
leys of different elevation and extent. 
There arc only a few of the former which 
can be termed of very extraordinary 
height, though many ranges have con- 
tinual sin n/ upon the summits. None of 
the valleys arc hi odd; but some arc of 
great length, often exceeding one hun- 
dred miles. The only tracts within this 
empire which spread wide, without the 
interruption of mountains, are salt de- 
serts, of w hich there are several : one of 
the most remarkable is that which ex- 
tends from the banks of the Heirmund 
river in Seistan to the range of hills 
which divide that province from lower 
IVJekran, a distance of about four hun- 
dred miles. This may be deemed the 
extreme length of the desert. Its breadth 
from Noosky, a village in Sarawan, to 
Jalk, in upper or northern Mekran, is 
near two hundred miles. The salt de- 
sert, which extends fiom the vicinity of 
the cities of Koom and Kashan to the 
provinces of Mazenderan and Khorassae, 
is as long, and some miles broader, than 
that of Seistan, with which it unites. 
The exact nature of the vast w r aste 
which these form is but little known. 
It abounds with salt marshes, and en- 
circles the sea of Zerah, or lake of Seis- 
tan. In many of its dry parts this desert 
presents to the eye either a crusted coat 
of brittle earth, or a succession of sand 
hills. The latter have, in general, the 
shape of waves, and consist of particles 
of red sand, so light as to he hardly pal- 
pable, which, when scattered by the 
violent north-west winds that prevail 
throughout the summer months, form a 
moving cloud, which often proves alike 
destructive to animal and to vegetable 
life. 

The influence of this great desert on 
those countries which are in its vicinity, 
and upon the same level with it, is very 


great. These are subject to extreme 
heats: the temperature of Kashah was 
found, by observations made by Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, to be about twenty 
d.'triecs warmer than that of Kobrood, a 
v'.ll.ure situated twenty-five miles from it, 
in a sina'i \ alley, o i the top of a range 
of hills, which were certainly not of a 
height to account lor this great difference 
of temperature, on any calculation that 
has reference to elevation. The hills 
in the interior of Persia sue not quite so 
barren as the ranges which meet the eve 
of the navigator of the Indian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf : but none, except those 
of Mazenderan and of Georgia, are co- 
vered with forests. In the north-westeru 
pain of Kurdistan, in parts of Fars, and 
of Khora^an, there are woods intermix- 
ed wiMi lame tue*; but the generality of 
mountains in Persia are either bare, or 
thinly clad with underwood. 

The valleys of the centre provinces of 
Persia abound with all the rarest and 
most valuable vegetable productions, and 
might be cultivated to any extent. The 
pasture giounds of that country aie not 
surpassed by any lands in the world. 
Trees are seldom found except near the 
towns or villages: but the luxuriance 
with which they grow wherever planted, 
shews that the climate is quite congenial 
to them. The orchards of Peisia pro- 
duce all the ft uits of the temperate zone; 
and its wild* abound with flowers that 
can only he reared by care and cultiva- 
tion in the gardens of Europe Though 
there is a resemblance in the principal 
features of the surface of this kingdom, 
some of its provinces are marked by a 
very distinct appearance. In Fars, Irak, 
and Khorassan, the valleys are generally 
level. In Aderbijan they appear like a 
succession of eminences between hilli; 
and Kurdistan may be almost termed one 
immense cluster of small mountains, oc- 
casionally intersected by loftier ranges; 
on the top of which, as in every other 
part of Persia, there are table lands, 
which, from their great elevation, are 
subject to extreme cold.* 

Persia has hardly one river which can 


* In the year 1810, when encamped on the 
plain of Hubatoo in Kurdistan, the water in my 
tent froze ta near half an inch thick on the i"th 
of August. The latitude was thirty-six degree* 
north, and Fahrenheit’s thermometer, at 6 a, w. 
stood at thirty-four. 

U 2 
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be termed navigable, unless the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris may he consum’d 
as belonging to tliat empire. The Ka- 
roon in KhuzNtan, the Arras or A raxes 
in Atleibij *n, and the Heirmnud, which 
flows through the pi m hue of Septan, 
are the largest within its ordinary limits. 
The rains, except in Mezenderan, are 
neither frequent nor heavy ; and a want 
of water is undoubtedly to be deemed the 
great obstacle to the general fertility of 
the country. In its more pro^peious 
days,-f* astonishing efforts were made by 
its inhabitants to overcome this natuial 
defect: but the local situation of Persia 
was unhappy; and the ravages of hai ba- 
rons invaders often destroyed in a day 
the labours of a century, and made a na- 
tion recede in despair from its progiess 
in improvement. 

The climate of this kingdom is very' 
various. It is not more affected by the 
difference of latitude, than by the oppo- 
site nature of the soil, and by the re- 
markable inequalities of the surface of 
almost all its provinces. The greater 
part of the country, as has been stated, 
is a succession of plains at the base of 
those ridges of hills by which it is inter- 
sected, and of table lands nearly on a 
level with their tops. To pass fioni the 
lower valleys to the higher, is to change 
the temperature of summer for that of 
winter. But the climate, though various, 
is healthy ; and few countries can boast a 
more robust, active, and well-formed 
race of men. Its animals (particularly 
horses and dogs) are of uncommon size, 
strength, and beauty. Its vegetable pro- 
ductions have been noticed. In its 
mountains some valuable minerals are 
found, but none in any abundance ; and 
Persia has consequently been always in- 
debted to foreign countries for lead, iion, 
silver, and gold. 

Those histories of Persia which 
are drawn from Mohammedan re- 
cords commence with the reign of 
a prince whose name Sir John M. 
writes Kaioxnurs ; while the Da- 
bistan, a work introduced to the 
learned world by Sir William 


t -In the .mall, but fine, district of Nishabore 
in Khorassan, there are said to hare been twelve 

thouvaad watercourses. 


Jones,* presents a series of Per- 
sian dynasties of a much older 
date. Of this portion of the his- 
tory, Sir John M. very properly 
prefixes an account, though not 
without expressing more hesitation 
as to the authenticity of his autho- 
rity, than is perhaps necessary. 
Doubtlessly, the narrative in the 
Dabistan is largely tinctured with 
fable, but are not the Moham- 
medan histories as much so ? It 
would be easy to show that the 
authors last referred to were bound 
by their religious dogmas to reject 
the fables of the Abadians and 
Gabers, and to substitute their 
own. 

One of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the present history of Per- 
sia, in the eyes of the general 
reader, will be that of the resort 
made by the author to native 
writers on the subject of those 
wars with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, of which we are usually 
informed only upon the credit of 
Greek and Roman pens. By ex- 
tracting some of the particulars 
with which this work presents us 
concerning Alexander and his in- 
vasion of Persia, we shall at once 
exhibit a specimen of the author’s 
style, and gratify the curiosity of 
our readers on a topic familiar to 
their memories : — 

These writers state, that Philip,- kinec 
of Macedon, was murdered ; and they 
add, that the assassin f was impelled to 
the act by love for Alexander’s mother. J 
That prince, who had been absent, § re- 
turned at the moment, and slew the 
murderer. Philip, according to this ac- 
count, did not die immediately, but lived 


* Asiatic Researches, and works of Sir W. 
Jones, " On the Persians.” 

f The name of the assassin, according to them, 
was Kuloos, 
t Zetnut-ul-Tuarikh. 

5 Alexander, the Persian author states, was, 
at this period, engaged m a war against a prince, 
whom they style the son of Kylaious, and be- 
sieging a city called Bura-ous. The assassin of 
his father, the same account informs us, fled to 
the queen for protection, and was slain by the 
young prinee when he had hold of hie mother’s 
robe. 
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to know that he was revenged by his son, 
and to send for his minister, Aristotle, 
his com tiers, and his principal officers: 
all of whom he commanded to obey 
Alexander, who, after his father’s inter- 
ment, addiessed his subjects in the fol- 
lowing terms: — “ O my people, your 
“ king is no more! and I have no right 
“ to any authority over you. I can, iu- 
“ deed, only consider myself as one of 
“ yourselves, and must, in every thing I 
“ undertake, seek your aid and support. 
<( But I entreat you to listen to my coun- 
<( sel at this moment. Elect a ruler to 
“ govern you; continue to fear God,* * * § 
tf and he will protect his subjects.” The 
people exclaimed, f “ We have never 
u been addressed in this manner before ; 
“ but we will take your advice: we 
** know none but you tit to rule.” Af- 
ter saying this, they all lose and paid 
him their obeisatue, and at the same 
time placed the diadem upon his head. 

The Pei>uins relate, J with truth, that 
the arms of Alexander were immediately 
turned against different states of Greece, 
who resisted his authority; and that, af- 
ter he had completely succeeded iu the 
accomplishment of this object, he col- 
lected a great army to invade Persia. 
They add, that, after the conquest of 
that kingdom, he marched towards India. 
His hist enterprize in that quarter was 
against a prince called Keyd,§ to whom 
lie sent an enujy, requiring him to sub- 
mit and pay tribute. Keyd not only- 
agreed to this demand, but declared 
himself ready to resign his power, or 
even his life, if Alexander desired he 
should do so. “ I shall,” he said, t( send 
“ to the great conqueror, your master, 
t£ my beautiful daughter ;|| a goblet ^ 
“ made of a most splendid ruby ; a phi- 

* It is the ht lit f of all the Mahoniedans, that 
SecundtT (their name for Alex inden adored one 
great and supreme God 

t This mat allude to the addiess of A exander 
to the States of Gieece, when he sought then 
■onion and support in the Persian expedition, and 
to their c- 1 rise nt that he should he the leader ol 
the Greeks in that memorable expedition, 

t Zeenut-nUTuankh. 

§ Kevd-Hmdee; pel haps the Taxilns of the 
Greek historian. 

i Tlie btauties of this pnnciss are glowingly 
described by the Persian author, who terms her 
“ a swtet -scented rose ihat had never looked 
“ upon dust, a spring that never had been vexed 
" by a cold blast,” 

IT The property of this celebrated goblet was, 
*hat it continually replenished itself. 


“ losopher of great science ; and a phy- 
“ siciau who has such skill that he can 
“ restore the dead.”* The envoy re- 
turned to Alexander; who was delighted 
with the success of bis mission, and in- 
stantly seut for the princess, the goblet, 
the philosopher, and the physician. Keyd 
not only sent them, but added an im- 
mense present of his richest jewels. The 
conqueror of the world, we are told, 
became enamoured of the fair princess : 
and, in her arms, lost all desire for the 
dominions of her father. He next made 
war against Poor,f whom he defeated 
and slew, and then marched against the 
Emperor of China.;* That monarch did 
not consider himself equal to the contest, 
and went in disguise to the Grecian camp. 
He was discovered, and brought to Alex- 
ander, who demanded of him, how he 
could ventuie to act as he had done. The 
Emperor icplied : “ I was anxious to see 
“you, and your army: I could have no 
“ fear on my account, as I knew I was 
“ not an object of dread to Alexander • be- 
“ sides, if he was to slay me, my subjects 
“ would instantly raise another king to 
“ the throne. But of this 1 can have no 
“ fear, as 1 am satisfied Alexander can 
“ never be displeased with an action that 
“ shows a solicitude to obtain his friend- 
“ ship.” The conqueror was pleased 
with this flattery, and concluded a treaty 
with the Emperor ; by which the country 
of the latter was spared, on his agreeing 
to pay tribute. The Emperor went to his 
capital to make preparations for the en- 
tertaiuinent of his great ally; and the 
third day after he left the Grecian camp, 
he returned with an army, the dust of 
which announced its immense numbers, 
and made Alexander prepare against 
treachery, by arraying bis troop in order 
of battle. When both lines were oppo- 
site, the Emperor of China, wich his 
ministers and nobles, alighted, and went 
towards the Grecian prince, who in- 
quired why he had broken his faith and 
collected such a force. § “ I wished,” 


* Zeenut-ul-TuankU. 

t Certainly Poor or Porus, as F and P in the 
Pehlivi are the same. 

t Probably Chinese Tartary, which, in Persian 
authors, is always confounded with China. This, 
no doubt, alludes to the expedition of Alexander 
against the Scythians; but the events are related 
»n a dissimilar manner. 

$ The facts stated, appear applicable to th ? eon. 
duct of Taxilus, then the ITince of Scythia. 
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said the Emperor, “ to show the number 
ct of my army, that you mil'll t be satis- 
“ tied I made peace fiom other motives 
(t than an inability to make \v«u. It was 
C( from eonsultiiis: the heaienh bodies 
<e that I ha\e been led to submit. The 
<f heavens aid you, and I war not with 
“ them.”* Alexander was gratified, 
and observed, that it would ill become 
him to exact tribute from so gieat, so 
wise, and so pious a monarch ; he would 
therefore be satisfied with liis friendship. 
The Emperor, on hearing this, took his 
leave, and sent a present of jew els, gold, 
and beautiful ladies, f to the illustrious 
conqueror. 

The astrologers had foretold, that 
when Alexander’s death was near, he 
would place his throne upon a spot 
where the ground was of iron, and the 
sky of gold. When the hero, fatagued 
with conquest, directed his march to- 
wards Greece, he was one day seized 
with a bleeding at the nosef. A general, 
who was near, unlacing his coat of mail, 
spread it for the prince to ait upon : and, 
in order to defend him from the sun, held 
a golden shield over his head, When 
Alexander saw himself in thi* situation, 
he exclaimed, “ The prediction of the 
“ astrologers is accomplished; I no 
“ longer belong to the living ! Alas ! 
“ that the work of my youth should be 
“ finished ! Alas ! that the plant of the 
“ spring should be cut down like the 
“ ripened tree of autumn 1” He wrote 
to his mother, stating, that he should 
shortly quit this earth, and pass to the 
regions of the dead. He requested, that 
the alms given on his death, should be 
bestowed on those who had never seen 
the miseries of this world, and who had 
never lost those that were dear to them. 
His mother, in conformity to his will, 
sought, but in vain, for persons of this 
desciiption : all had tasted of the woes and 
griefs of life ; all had lost those whom 
thej loved. She found a confolation, as 


* Zeenut-ul-Tuankh. 

t From the earliest ages to the present day, 
has been the invariable usage of ail Asiatic cc 
querors,from the monarch who subdues kingdon 
to the chief that seizes a ullage, to claim soi 
fair females, as tiu reward of his conquest ; 
w, therefore, natural f »r Pers.an authors to su 
P«#e Alexander the Great did not fail to avail hii 
this established custom. 

* Zwwt-uUTaarikh. 


her wm had intended, in this circum- 
stance, fur her meat loss. She saw her 
own was the common lot of humanity. 

( To be continued.) 


An Account of the Kingdom of 
Cauhul, &c. 

(Concluded from pa^e fi-i ) 

We shall now draw to a conclu- 
sion both our extracts, and the 
observations which we shall per- 
mit ourselves to make upon this 
work ; not, however, without su- 
peradding a brief summary of its 
contents. Our former pages ac- 
companied the embassy to the vi- 
cinity of Peshawer, the capital 
both of Afghanistan-proper, and 
of the whole Afghan dominions. 

The reader is not to expect 
from Mr. E. any developement 
of the secrets of his mission ; 
but the following, the only poli- 
tical passage which occurs in the 
narrative, very properly pre- 
pares us for our entrance into 
Peshawer, the procession of the 
embassy, the etiquette of the Afg- 
han court, and the splendour and 
hospitality of the sovereign : — 

Though I did not intend to touch on 
my negotiations, it will elucidate my in- 
tercourse with the people at Peshawar, 
to state the manner in which the mission 
was regarded at court. The news of its 
arrival reached the Kihg while on his way 
from Caudahar, and its object was at 
first regarded with strong prejudice and 
distrust. Hie King of Cauhul had always 
been the resource of all the disaffected 
in India. To him Tippoo Sultaun, Vi- 
reer Ally, and all other Mahommedans, 
who had a quarrel either with us or the 
Marattas, had long been in the habit of 
addressing their complaints; and, in la- 
ter times, Hoicar, himself, a Maratta, 
had sent an embassy to solicit assistance 
against us. Runjeet Sing, the Rajah, or 
as he calls himself, the King, of the Pun- 
jaub, took a great alarm at the opening 
of a communication between two powers 
whom he looked on a> his natural ene- 
mies, and did all he could to convince 
the court of Caubul of the most dangerous 
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nature of our designs. The Haukims of 
Leia, of Moultaun, and of Sind (each 
imagining that the embassy could hare 
no other object hut to procure the cession 
of his paitieular province), did what 
thej could to thwart its success ; and, at 
the Same time, the Doorauncc Lords weie 
averse to an alliance, which might 
strengthen the King, to the detriment 
of the aristocracy ; and the King him- 
self thought it very natural that we 
should profit by the internal dksentions 
of a neighbouring kingdom, and endea- 
vour to annex it to our empire. The 
exaggerated reports he received of the 
splendour of the embassy, and of the 
sumptuous presents by which it was ac- 
companied, seem more than any thing to 
have determined the King to admit the 
minion, and to give it an honourable le- 
ception. When the nature of the embas- 
sy became known, the King, without 
laying aside his distrust, appears to have 
entertained a hope that he might derive 
greater advantage from it than lie had at 
first adverted to ; and, it then became 
an object with each of the ministers to 
obtain the conduct of the negotiations. 

There were two parties in the Court, 
one headed by Akram Kliaun, a great 
Dooraunee lord, the actual prime minis- 
ter ; and the other, composed of the 
Persian ministers, who, being about the 
King'* person, and cutiiely dependent on 
JiN favour, possessed a secret influence, 
which they too often employed in opposi- 
tion to Akram Khauu: the chief of these 
was Meer Abool Hus sun Kliaun. This 
last party obtained the earliest informa- 
tion about the embassy, and managed to 
secure the Mehmaundauree ; but it was 
still undetermined who would be entrust- 
ed with the negotiation. The Persians 
took pain*' to comince me that the King 
was jealous of Akram Kliaun, and the 
great Dooraunces, and wished to treat 
with us through his personal and confi- 
dential agents - y and Akram "cut me a 
message by an adherent of his own, to 
say that he wished me well, and desired 
to be employed in my negotiations, bur 
that if I left him out, I must not com- 
plain if he did all in his power in cross 
me. From that time his conduct was 
uniformly and zealously friendly, nor did 
he expect that any reserve should be 
maintained with the opposite party, a 
circumstance in his character that pre- 


vented much embarrassment. He had 
however marched for Cashmeer when I 
arrived, and to this I attribute many al- 
tercations to which 1 was at first ex- 
posed . 

After some interesting descrip- 
tions of the entry of the embassy 
into Peshawer, of the lodgings as- 
signed to it, and the arrangement 
of court-etiquettes, we come to 
Mr. E.’s account of his public 
and private audiences of the Shah, 
than which a more striking passage 
can scarcely be selected from the 
volume. In the romantic magnifi- 
cence of the Afghan court, we 
recognize no small part of all that 
our youthful fancy has conceived 
of eastern splendour ; and, in what 
is said of the personal appearance 
of the Shah, we are indulged with 
the contemplation of Persian ame- 
nity and polish. The description 
may also be read with greater 
avidity at the present moment, 
when every conveyance from India 
brings us some relation of the 
troubles of this monarch, who, 
since the embassy of Mr. Elphin- 
stone, has been driven from his 
throne by Shah Mahmud, and im- 
prisoned by Ilunjeet Sing : — 

We \\c»*o now left foi some time in the 
KMiik Khauneh, ‘lining which Meer 
Abool Hu-sun comvised with us, and 
discovered a most extraordinary igno- 
rance of every tiling concerning us. He 
had at first thought that Calcutta was in 
England, and now discovered his belief 
that the gentlemen of tin* embassy were 
born in India, thoei.li <* 1 ‘ 1> Tdi parents. 
At length the ( iiuo,,s Been-.htv came to 
us; he li'io been labouring hind at a list 
of our lurik", and ga\o it up with thd 
appearance of extr me \e\ation, in des- 
ptir of in »<toiiijg ^uch a collection of 
strange wan's He now explained the 
ceremonies to be observed, in a very 
courteous m uw.ei, and then infreated us 
to severally to whisper our names to 
him, when he .should touch us. He then 
conducted us up a sloping pa*- age, and 
through a gate, after which we passed 
behind a sort of screen, and suddenly 
issued into a large comt, at the upper 
end of which we saw the King in an cle- 
\ated building. 
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The court was oblong, and had high 
walls, painted with the figures of cy- 
presses. In the middle was a pond and 
fountains. The wall* on each side were 
lined with the King’s giiaids three deep, 
and at various* places in the court stood 
the officers of state, at different distances 
from the King, according to their degree. 
At the end of the court was a high 
building, the lower story of which was a 
solid wall, ornamented with false arches, 
but without doors or windows ; over 
this was another stoi y, the roof of which 
was supported by pillars and Moorish 
arches, highly ornamented. In the cen- 
tre arch set the King, on a vciy laige 
throne of gold or gilding. His appear- 
ance was magnificent and royal : his 
crown and all his dress were one blaze of 
jewels. He was elevated above the heads 
of the eunuchs who surrounded his 
throne, and who were the only persons 
in the large hall where he sat : all was si- 
lent and motionless. On coming in sight 
of the King, we all pulled off our hats, 
and made a low bow : we then held up 
our hands towards heaven, as if praying 
for the King, and afterwards advanced 
to the fountain, where the Chaous Bau- 
shee repeated our names, without any 
title or addition of respect, ending, 
€< they have come from Europe as am- 
“ bassadors to your Majesty. May your 
** misfortunes be turned upon me.”* 
The King answered in a loud and sono- 
rous voice, te they are welcome on 
which we prayed for him again, and re- 
peated the ceremony once more, when 
lie ordered us dresses of honour. After 
this, some officer of the court called out 
something in Turkish, on which a divi- 
sion of the soldiers on each side filed off, 
and ran out of the court, with the usual 
noise of their boots on the pavement, ac- 
companied by the clashing of their ar- 
mour. The call was twice repeated, and 
at each call a division of troops ran off : 
at the fourth, the Khauns ran off also, 
with the exception of a certain number, 
who were now ordered to come forward. 
The King, in the mean time, rose ma- 
jestically from his throne, descended the 
steps, leaning on two eunuchs, and with- 
drew from our sight. The Khauns who 


* Some form of prayer like this is always used 
on addressing the king. It corresponds to the 
" O l* in S fiv« for ever,” of the ancient Persians. 


were summoned, ran on as usual, while 
we walked on to the foot of a stair-case, 
covered with a very rich carpet : we 
paused here till the Khauns bad run up, 
and weie arranged ; after which we as- 
cended, and entered the hall, where the 
King was now seated on alow throne op- 
posite the door. We stood in a line, 
while the King of Can bid asked after the 
health of his Majesty and the Governor 
General, enquired into the length of our 
journey, and expressed his wish that the 
friendship betwixt his nation and our* 
might be increased ; to all which I made 
very hi icf replies. The gentlemen of the 
embassy now retired, leaving me and 
Mr. Strachey, who were desired to seat 
ourselves near his Majesty. The Irnaum 
and the Moonshee Baushee (or head se- 
cretary), stood near us, and the other 
Khauns stood along one side of the hall. 
The Governor General’s Persian letter 
was now opened and read with striking 
distinctness and elegance, by the Moon- 
>hee Baushee, and the King made a suit- 
able answer, declaring bis friendship for 
the English nation, his desire of an inti- 
mate alliance, and his readiness to pay 
the utmost attention to an> communica- 
tion with which I might be charged. 
After I had replied, his Majesty changed 
the subject to inquiiies respecting our 
journey, and questions about our native 
country. When he understood that the 
climate and productions of England great- 
ly resembled those of Caubul, he said the 
two kingdoms were made by nature to be 
united, and renewed his professions of 
friendship. I then enquired whether it 
was his Majesty’s pleasure to enter on 
business at that time? To which he le- 
plied, that 1 might consult my own con- 
venience respecting the time, and might 
communicate with his ministers, or with 
himself, as 1 chose. I then explained the 
objects of my mission at length ; to 
which his Majesty made a very friendly 
and judicious reply, and soon after I 
withdrew. The King of Caubul was a 
handsome man, about thirty years of age, 
of an olive complexion, with a tliick 
black beard. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was dignified and pleasing; his 
voice clear, and his address princely. 
We thought at first that he had an armour 
of jewels, but, on close inspection, we 
found this to be a mistake, and his real 
dress to consist of a green tunic, with 
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large flowers in gold, and precious stones, 
over which were a large breast-plate of 
diamonds, shaped like two flattened fleurs 
de lia, an ornament of the same kind on 
each thigh, large emerald braces on the 
amis (above the elbow), and many other 
jewels in different places, in one of the 
bracelets was the Cohi Noor, known to 
be one of the largest diamonds in the 
world.* There were also .some strings 
of very large pearls, put on like cross 
belts, but loose. The crown was about 
nine inches high, not ornamented with 
jewels as European crowns are, but to 
appearance entirely formed of those pre- 
cious materials. It seemed to be radiated 
like ancient crowns, and behind the rays 
appeared peaks of purple velvet : some 
small branches with pendants, seemed to 
project from the eiown; but the whole 
was so complicated, and so dazzling, that 
it was difficult to understand, and impos- 
sible to describe. The throne was co- 
vered with a cloth adorned with pearls, 
on which lay a sword and a small mace, 
set with jewels. The room was open all 
round. The centre was supported by- 
four high pillars, in the midst of which 
was a marble fountain. The floor was 
covered with the richest carpets, and 
round the edges were slips of silk, em- 
broidered with gold, for the Khaims to 
stand on. The new fiom the had was 
beautiful. Immediately below was an 
extensive •- irdeii, full ot cy-pie*^ and 
other tree", and beyond a plain of 
the richest verdure : here and there wete 
piae* ot water and shining streams ; and 
the whole was bounded by mountains, 
some dark, and others covered with 
snow. When 1 left the King, I was re- 
conducted to the Kishik Khauueh, where 
all the gentlemen of the mission received 
their dresses of honour. In the above 
description, 1 have chiefly confined myself 
to what was splendid in the ceremony. 
1 must however mention, before I con- 
clude, that, although some things (the 
appearance of the King in particular) ex- 
ceeded my expectations, others fell far 
short of them, and all bore less the ap- 
pearance of a state in prosperity, than a 
splendid monarchy in decay. f 


* See a print in Tavernier** Travels, 
t Our presents for the king were earned »nto 
the palace while we were in the Kishik Khauueh. 
Nothing could exceed the meanness and rapacity 
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Such is the public ceremonial of the 
court of Cabul. I had afterwaids an op- 
portunity of seeing the forms observed by 
the King in more familiar intercourse. 
His Majesty had expressed a desire to see 
Mr. Strachey and me in private, in an 
apartment, belonging to the Seraglio ; 
and, as this was not a place to which 
strangers weie usually admitted, we 
were requested to come slightly attended, 
and in the night. Accordingly we were 
conducted by the son of ••ui Mehmaun- 
daur, to the side of the Balia Hissaur, 
opposite to that where our public recep- 
tion took place. When we reached the 
foot of the hill, we left the few attend- 
ants that had accompanied us, and clam- 
bered up with some difficulty to a narrow- 
flight of >tep«, which our conductor 
could scarcely find in the extreme dark- 
ness ot the night. At the In* idol these 
steps, a small door opt tied into the cas- 
tle ; and wc found a iru.ud of Indians 
dressed like English Sepoys, a right 
which we never saw attain. Wo were 
then conducted in silence through va- 
rious courts, filhd with gu.nd-, and up 
several flight 4 <*t steps scarcely lighted, 
till we came to a small lobby, almost 
dark, at the foot of a long and narrow 
staircase. Here we found a few persons, 
among whom was Meet Abool Hu*sun 
Khaim, some rifting, and some <tand- 
iii'i, like s t .j\. nits in their irwei’s lob- 
b\. Attei some time, a man, very rich- 
ly dieted, came to Mimmou us to the 
King. We ascended the narrow stair- 
case, entered a small room, neatly paint- 
ed, and spread with a very flue silken 
carpet, and went on through several 
rooms of the same kind, and through 
seveial passage*. Thedoois of all were 
dosed by cm tains ot embroidered silk or 
brocade. All the looms were badly 
lighted, and all were empty lmt one. 


of the officers who rpctned charge of them. 
They kept th* camels on which some of them 
weii sent, and even four riding camel*, 

which had enU-rtd the palace by mistake. They 
stripped th'- il< phant-dmer* of their livery j and 
grave!) ni'i-ted, that two English servants, who 
were sent to put up th- bistres, were part of the 
present. Of all the presents made to him, the 
king was ni<>vt pleased with a pair of magnificent 
pistol* i whu h had been made for the giatid sig- 
mor). and with an organ. He had taken notice 
of our silk stockings ; and sent a im«.age, desir- 
ing that some might be given him ; ami wait 
them also he was much pleased. 

Vol. 1. X 
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Where the King’s calleaunchee sat in a 
niche in the wall. At length, on raising 
a curtain, we discovered a room well 
lighted up, where the King was seated. 
It was a small but a very neat and com- 
fortable apartment, with a recess or bow 
window, a few inches higher than the 
rest of the room, from which it was di- 
vided by two or three painted pillars. 
The King sat back in the middle of the 
recess, and a eunuch stood in each of its 
six corners with his hands crossed before 
him. We sat in the lower part of the 
room, close to the pillars. The Imaum 
stood by us, and Meer Abool Hussun, 
with three other persons, stood behind 
us against the wall. The King wore a 
mantle of shawl, embroidered with gold, 
which had a very handsome border 
wrought with jewels. His crown was 
quite different from that we first saw : it 
Was a high red cap, round the bottom of 
which was a broad border of jewels, fix- 
ed on black velvet, with a magnificent 
ornament in front ; from this border 
rose two narrow arches of gold and jew- 
els, which crossed each other, like those 
of an European crown. The whole had 
a fiiie effect. On entering, we made a 
bow, and sat down. The King welcomed 
us ; and said he had sent for us that we 
might converse without reserve. He af- 
terwards expressed his hope that we did 
not find our residence at Peshawer un- 
pleasant, and his regret that he was not 
at Caubul when we arrived. He said 
something in favour of that country, 
which was taken up by the Imaum, who 
enlarged on its beauties, and then enu- 
merated every province in bis Majesty’s 
extended dominions, praising and mag- 
nifying each, but giving Caubul the pre- 
ference over them all. The King smiled 
at the Imaum’s harangue, and said it 
shewed his partiality for his native 
country. He then said he hoped we 
should see Caubul and all his territories, 
which were now to be considered as our 
own. He then made some enquiries res- 
pecting the places I had seen; after 
which, he told Mr. Strachey, he under- 
stood he had been in Persia, and asked 
hia some questions respecting that coun- 
try. During this conversation, a eunuch 
brought in his Majesty’s culleaun. I 
never saw any thing more magnificent : 
it was of gold, enamelled, and richly set 


with jewels. The part where the tobacco 
was placed, was in the shape of a pea- 
cock, about the size of a pigeon, with 
plumage of jewels and enamel. It was 
late at night when the Imaum gave us a 
hint to withdraw. We were let out as 
we came in ; and returned through the 
town, which was now quiet and silent. 
This interview with the Shauh, made a 
very favourable impression upon us. It 
will scarcely be believed of an Eastern 
monarch, how much he had the manners 
of a gentleman, or how well he preserved 
his dignity, while he seemed only anxious 
to please. 

Among the many favourable 
sketches which Mr. E.’s journey 
has supplied him with, we must 
not omit the following. It is the 
salutary effect of an enlarged in- 
tercourse with mankind, that it 
continually shows the circle of 
knowledge and virtue to be larger 
than our previous ignorance, and 
constant uncharitableness, had suf- 
fered us to expect : — 

It would be endless to recount the vi- 
sits we received, and tedious to mention 
those we paid. The result of my obser- 
vations on those will be seen in another 
place. 

Among the visits I paid, I must not 
omit one to a celebrated saint, named 
Shaikh Ewuz, who was often visited by 
the King and prime minister, neither of 
whom ever would be seated in his pre- 
sence, until repeatedly commanded. I 
paid my visit to him in his little garden, 
where I perceived a number of well dres- 
sed people approaching at a distance, and 
was going to salute them, when some- 
body close to me bade me welcome, on 
which I looked, and saw an old man 
dressed like a labourer, who seemed to 
have been digging in the garden : this 
was the saint, and the others were men 
of high rank, who stood at a distance 
from respect : among them was a young 
man, who was brother to the Queen, and 
son to W uffadar Khaun, formerly vizier. 
The Shaik made us sit down upon the 
clods which had just been turned up, and 
began to converse very agreeably on all 
subjects except religion ; he said he heard 
the people about Peshawar had been 
mean enough to importune me forpre- 
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sents, and said that the Afghaufl chiefs 
had become such a set of scoundrels, that 
he was ashamed of them. He, however, 
praised the King. 

There was another celebrated dervise, 
who declined my visit, saying that he had 
renounced the world, and was entirely 
engaged in prayer and meditation. I sent 
him a large present in money, begging 
him to give it in charity, and to pray for 
the King. He peremptorily refused the 
money, but prayed for the King and for 
me, and sent a grateful message for my 
attention. 

The unsettled state of the coun- 
try soon induced the mission to 
seek a temporary retreat near the 
Indus, whence, to use the words of 
Shak Shuja, at parting, “ it might 
either join him again, or return to 
India, as suited its convenience.” 
Mr. E. accordingly commenced 
his retrograde march. On the 20th 
of June, he re-crossed the Indus, 
at Attock, where he halted two 
days. Here the mission was com- 
plimented, by the Afghans of the 
party, on its entrance into India. 

From Attock, the mission pro- 
ceeded to Hussun Abdal, in the 
beautiful and celebrated valley to 
which it gives its name, at which 
place it had been intended that 
it should remain till the fate of 
the Afghan dominions was deter- 
mined ; but if before reaching it, 
Mr. E. received orders of recal, 
and had announced them to the 
King. Here, also, the embassy 
learned the overthrow of Shah 
Shuja. 

The embassy was now to pass 
through the Punjab, or Lahore, the 
country of the Seikhs, of which na- 
tion several descriptive traits are 
given by Mr. E. In this portion of 
his journey, Mr. E. saw Shah Ze- 
man, a former sovereign of the Af- 
ghans, whom Mahmud, the prede- 
cessor, and, at this time, the suc- 
cessor, of Shah Shuja, deposed, 
blinded and imprisoned. 

The country which Mr. E. des- 
cribes, possesses, as has already ap- 
peared, a lively historical interest, 
arising from its having been tra- 
versed by the Macedonian con- 


queror and his Greeks. The rivers 
which it now repassed, were the 
(Indus, Hydaspes, ) Ascesines, 
streams which fall into the Hy- 
draotes, the Hyphasis and the Hy- 
drusurus of the classical records. 
All these either bound or traverse 
Lahore. But Mr. E. appears to 
have found in this country other 
traces of the Greeks than those 
left by the transitory foot of the 
soldier. A description of an ar- 
chitectural ruin is succeeded by a 
conjecture on the site of the battle 
with Porus. 

From the banks of the Hydaspes, 
the mission continued its march to 
those of the Hydrusus, or Sutulege, 
to the east of which it gained the 
British cantonments of Lodeeana, 
and thence proceeded straight to 
Delhi, the point of its original de- 
parture, and a distance of 200miies. 

Content with having analysed, 
thus far, the narrative of Mr. El- 
phinstone’s journey, and which is 
that part of the volume which 
more exclusively embraces what 
proceeds from the personal obser- 
vations of the author, we must 
subjoin only a slight notice of 
the remaining and far more nu- 
merous pages. Of the five books 
into which the “ Account of the 
Kingdom of Caubul ” is divided, 
the first is devoted to an elaborate 
description of its geography and 
natural history ; the second, to a 
general account of the inhabitants ; 
the third, to a particular account 
of the Afghan tribes ; the fourth, 
to a description of the provinces, 
and the fifth, to an account of the 
civil and religious government. 
Each book comprehends numerous 
chapters ; and the whole is follow- 
ed by an Appendix, containing a 
“ History of the Kingdom of 
Caubul from the foundation of the 
Dooraunee monarchy,” some mis- 
cellaneous papers, and a Pushtoo 
or Afghan vocabulary. 

Of the industry and good sense 
displayed in this volume, it is im- 
possible to speak too respectfully. 
The style, as before intimated, is 
clear, correct, and generally free 
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from blemish. We rarely meet 
with such an instance as the follow- 
ing, where a provincial colloqualism 
has been suffered to creep in : — 

The fnrt of Attock was also plainly 
seen jrutn ti.i v, and on descending, we 
encamped on a spot opposite this place. 

Closing, then, the volume, as we 
do, with the most favourable opi- 
nion of its merits, we are yet 
called upon, by our previous en- 
gagement, to spend a few words 
on the system followed by the au- 
thor in his orthography of names 
of places. On this point, our li- 
mits compel us to be brief; and, 
perhaps, no more is needful from 
us, than that we should declare 
ourselves on the side of those who 
think the five vowels of the al- 
phabet, with all the sounds of 
which they are the signs, sufficient 
for completing, without combination 
or reduplication, the orthography 
of exotic words. The dangers of 
spelling to the ear are without 
end ; while that which is spelled to 
the eye has an infinity of conve- 
niences to outweigh all objections. 
Letters are figures ; a word is a 
picture. If these are faithfully 
drawn, the objects or ideas which 
they represent, will be understood 
by every observer, by whatever 
name he may call them. If, for 
example, the word Cabul is uni- 
versally written “ Cabul,” of what 
importance is it, in what manner it 
is sounded? It is understood wliere- 
ever the Roman characters are in 
use. But, if individuals and nations 
undertake to write words accord- 
ing to their particular languages, 
dialects, modes of articulation, or 
taste in the collocation of letters, 
where is the end to the confusion ? 
Does the “ Caubul ” of Mr. E. 
convey to the ear of a Frenchman 
the sound which ?>Ir. E. designs 
to express ? ” — - Certainly not ; 
so that this kind of orthography 
leads to any thing but agreement 
in pronounciation The sound of 
>! Caubul,” in the mouth of a French- 
man, must be •* Coble." lie can- 
not give the sound ‘‘ Caw and if 


he, in his turn, were to attempt to 
paint the sound intended by Mr. 
E., he would write “ Kahboul.” 
Meantime, we have lately seen 
a specimen by a second English 
writer in India, who, meaning to 
agree, as to the sound, with Mr. 
E., but, having a different taste in 
the choice of letters of the alpha- 
bet, writes “ 6'orbul !” We cannot 
but hope that a, c, i, o, u, will one 
day be thought, by all writers on 
Indian topics, sufficient for the no- 
tation of every sound of the voice. 
Spelling to the ear has even this 
further inconvenience, that not 
only different nations and different 
individuals require, in this case, a 
different orthography ; but, as ac- 
knowledged by Mr. E. in the pas- 
sage we formerly cited, the same 
individual will perpetually vary his 
letters. 

A Narrative of the Events which 
have recently occurred in the 
Island of Ceylon ; written by a 
Gentleman on the Sjiot. Eger- 
ton, London, 1815. Svo. pp. 72. 

The real subject of this pam- 
phlet, so carefully concealed in the 
title-page, is a history of the late war 
in Candy, some account of which 
is given in another part of our 
pages. In the “ Narrative,” the for- 
tunes of the Adigar Eheilepola 
form an interesting episode, which 
we shall extract ; observing, at the 
same time, that we applaud the 
caution with which Governor 
Brownrigg is represented to have 
acted in his reception of the rebel- 
lious officer. 

We call Eheilapola a “ re- 
bellious officer and it will 
not escape remark, that even 
our author describes him as first 
“ summoned to Kandy to account 
for some real or imaginary offence.” 
With the moral merits of the con- 
duct of the Adigar we have the less 
to do, as we are taught, and are 
willing to believe, that neither his 
conduct nor Ins sufferings had any 
share in producing the war, a con- 
nection which, front the conspicuous 
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place assigned them in this “Narra- 
tive,” the reader might, at first, be 
led to suppose. For the rest, how- 
ever, we must submit, that an officer, 
who, owing allegiance and special 
duty to his sovereign, and protec- 
tion to Iris family, which was his 
hostage, and which, according to 
what he knew of the customs of his 
country, was really answerable 
for his fidelity ; an officer so cir- 
cumstanced, gi\ing up his family 
to pre-conditioned destruction, re- 
belling against his king, and call- 
ing a foreign force into his coun- 
try, must have a strong case to 
make out on the other side, in or- 
der to obtain the pardon of man- 
kind. If his office of Adigar was 
originally forced upon him, still his 
duties to his prince, his country, 
and his family, were not to be easily 
overbalanced ; and if he took the 
office as a boon (and late accounts 
show him not unambitious), and 
therefore voluntarily put his family 
into the condition of a hostage, his 
defence is of increased difficulty. 
These observations are the more 
demanded of us, because we think 
that we see, in the production be- 
fore us, and in other papers coming 
from Ceylon, a disposition to exalt 
the character of this person, with- 
out first laying any adequate foun- 
dation : and also, because there is, 
at this day, but too generally pre- 
valent the loosest notions concern- 
ing the obligations of duty. Let a 
man but show himself the enemy 
of any established government, let 
him aid the works of revolution 
any where or any how, and it is 
the fashion of the age to cry him 
up for hero, saint, or martyr, as 
the case may be. With this pre- 
face, we subjoin our extract : — 

In the nj, null i, ! Mai ch, 1S14, Eheila- 
pola, the first Adikar, or prime minister, 
ot the king ot Kaudv, anil who was also 
chief of the province ot S.itii .i-ain, was 
summoned to Kandy to account for some 
real or imaginary offence of which he had 
hecn guilty. He was too well convinced 
of the fate which awaited him at a court 
where to be suspected was in itself a 
crime, to comply with the demand, and 


he instantly prepared for resistance. The 
whole population of the province flocked 
to his standard, and a message was sent 
by him to our government, soliciting as- 
sistance, and offering the unconditional 
surrender of his De-savony, or province, 
as an appendage to the British crown. — 
The opportunity was a tempting one; but 
it was i C'i'ted by the governor, who ap- 
parently waited for more decided testi- 
mony of the feeling of the Kandian people 
than could be gathered from the insur- 
rection of a single province, and he con- 
tented himself, therefore, with detaching 
a small force to the limits to protect the 
integrity of our territory, should either 
of the hostile parties attempt to invade 
it. In tins measure of his excellency, it 
will he readily acknowledged that there 
was nothing which the most scrupulous 
advocate for neutrality could object to, 
since it was assuredly a duty incumbent 
on him to protect the natives of his own 
govei nment from being over-run by a fo- 
reign forte, or from having their fields 
and villages made the scene of warfare 
and contention. 

It would be difficult to mark the cha- 
racter of the savage king in a stronger 
light than is exhibited in the steps which 
he took on the defection of the Adikar. 
The family of this chief, who, agreeably 
to the custom of the court, had been de- 
tained as hostages for his good conduct, 
were instantly singled out by the King as 
tlic victims of his indisci iminatiug re- 
venge, and tile cruelties exercised on 
them present a dreadful picture of horror 
and disgust — The mother and five chil- 
dten, the eldest of whom was a lad of 
eighteen, and the youngest an infant at 
the breast, were bound, and led into the 
market-place. The infant was first torn 
from tile arms of its mother, and its head 
being severed from its body, the parent 
was compelled to pound it in a mortar. 
The others were murdered in succession, 
tlie eldest being icserved for the last vic- 
tim . and this scene of wanton and savage 
butchery was ct owned by what every feel- 
ing mind will contemplate as an act of 
supreme, though unintentional mercy, the 
sacrifice of the mother herself. 

The slaughter of his family appears to 
have -ubdued for a time the natural ener- 
gy of the Adikar’s character, and to have 
induced a torpor of action which was at 
this season the ruin of his cause. His 
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followers, disheartened by the inactivity 
of their chief, were soon routed by the 
King’s troops ; and after an ineffectual 
resistance of a few days duration, the 
Adikar fled into the British tenitories. 
and implored an asylum from the govern- 
ment. 

The protection he asked, however, was 
afforded in the most cautious manner, 
and every measure was resorted to, which 
a government, scrupulous of giving um- 
brage to a neighbouring power, could 
have adopted. The public leception 
which bo courted was refused, and it was 
not until lie had resided fur some time in 
Colombo, that General Rrownrigg acced- 
ed to bis proposal of being favoured with 
an interview at his excellency’s country- 
house. 

The interest excited on botli sides by 
so extraordinary a scene as that of a Kan- 
diau chief, who had resided the whole of 
his life in his native mountains, present- 
ing himself liefore a British governor, 
and imploring protection and succour, 
mu' be easily imagined. The forlornness 
of hi'' condition derived additional claims 
to s.i,'p:,thy from the overwhelming force 
of iiis domestic afflictions ; and these 
were claims which, lie might well know, 
would find a powerful advocate in tiie 
breast of that governor ft out whom he 
sought all the relief and consolation which 
could yet be afforded him. He was re- 
ceived with the most distinguished kind- 
ness and respect, and was so affected with 
the novelty of liis situation, and the un- 
wonted kindness of a superior, that, re- 
gardless of the foims of introduction, he 
hurst into tears. As soon as he was com- 
posed, the governor soothed him with 
promises of fin our and protection. The 
Adikar replied, that lie looked to his 
excellency as his father; that he had 
been deprived of all the natural ties of 
lelationship, and trusted that the favour 
lie solicited of being allowed to call the 
governor and Mrs. Brownrigg his parents 
would not be denied him. It was a 
strong, hut natural mode of expressing 
what he felt, and his gratitude at finding 
his request assented to was unbounded. 

The astonishment of this chief at all 
he beheld may he easily conceived. The 
romautic beauty of the house, situated on 
a rock, overhanging the sea, an element 
of which lie had entertained such con- 
fused ideas, but which he had never till 


now perfectly seen, struck him most forci- 
bly. After looking minutely at the furni- 
ture of the house, lie approached, cauti- 
ously, the pillais of the verandah, and 
gave himself cntiiely up to (lie admiration 
which tiie novelty of the scene before 
him could not fail to inspire. A ship, 
which was passing at tiie moment, was a 
fresh object of wonder, and, when it was 
explained to him, he said lie had heard of 
such things, and was happy to have en- 
joyed' the opportunity of witnessing what 
he now saw. Being asked if this was the 
first time he had beheld the sea, he said 
lie- had occasionally obtained a very dis- 
tant and imperfect view of it from a high 
mountain ; but the largest piece of water 
he had ever approached was a lake in the 
Kandian country, the extent of which he 
described by looking and pointing tluough 
the two pillars of the verandah, the open- 
ing between which commanded but a par- 
tial view of the ocean before him. 

A second episodical passage, 
containing anecdotes of the fallen 
Rajah, shall be extracted for the 
entertainment, and we may add, for 
the edification of the reader. These 
anecdotes are far from being with- 
out their value, though they ought 
not to be mixed, in the contempla- 
tions of the mind, with the history 
of the war and its results. If 
the internal vices or crimes of go- 
vernments or governors, “ real or 
imaginary,” are to be admitted as 
warrants for the assaults of a pow- 
erful neighbour, there can never 
be pause to violence and revolu- 
tions. Such considerations, there- 
fore, should be kept distinct : we 
are far from saying that the present 
writer has designed to blend them, 
but only that his readers are in 
danger of so doing : — 

On Monday, the 6th March, the King 
and his family arrived at Colombo, and 
weie convejed in as private a manner as 
circumstances would admit to their new 
residence, where they weie received by 
Colonel Kerr, the commandant of that 
place, with the respect due to their fallen 
fortunes. The lou.-e, which was spa- 
cious, had been fitted up very handsomely 
for the occasion, and in the middle of 
the largest apartment was an Ottoman, 
or inusnud, covered with scarlet cloth. 
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upon which his majesty immediately on ticularly affable. He asked him if he 
liis entrance sprung with great agility, and would like to see the Queens ? His visitor 


seating himself in a most unkingly atti- 
tude, with his legs drawn under him, 
looked round the room, which he sur- 
veyed with great complacency. He was 
evidently both pleased and surprised at 
the apparent comfort of his new place of 
abode, contrasting perhaps the treatment 
he was now experiencing from the British 
government with that which our coun- 
trymen had received not many years ago 
at his hands. He instantly said, “ As I 
am no longer permitted to be a king, I 
am thankful for the kindness and atten- 
tion which has been shown me.” 

Wikreme Rajah Siuha is in his person 
considerably above the middle size, of a 
corpulent, yet muscular appearance, and 
with a physiognomy which is at all times 
handsome, and frequently not unpleasing. 
His claim to talent has been disputed by 
many who have had an opportunity of 
conversing with him, but he is certainly 
not deficient in shrewdness or compre- 
hension ; with an utter indifference to all 
feelings of humanity, he possesses a great 
share of what is called good humour; and 
the affability with which he answered the 
questions that are addressed to him, is 
at least unexpected, while the ease and 
sang-froid with which he communicated 
some of the most extraordinary and mur- 
derous anecdotes of hi* reign i.s truly 
surprizing. He passes with great rapi- 
dity from one story of court inttigue to 
another ; but it is to be observed, that 
the invariable issue of the whole of these 
anecdotes, is the cutting off the offender’s 
head, flogging him to death, impaling 
him alive, or pounding him in a mortar, 
as the caprice of the moment might have 
dictated ; aud all his surprize seems to 
be, that the English should feel any great 
indignation at what he had always con- 
sidered a mere matter of course and 
pastime. — “ The English governor^, how- 
ever,” he observed to Major Hook, “ have 
one advantage over us kings of Kandy : — 
they have counsellors about them, who 
never allow them to do any thing in a 
passion, and that is the reason you have 
so few punishments ; but, unfortunately 
for us, the offender is dead, before our 
resentment has subsided.” 

His Majesty’s general reception of his 
English visitors is by a cordial shake of 
the hand,— With one officer he was par- 


replied in the affirmative, but begged to 
know in what manner he was to receive 
them. u Why,” said his Majesty, laugh- 
ing very heartily, u in any way you please: 
they are rather dirty just now, as their 
clothes have not arrived from Kandy, and 
so you may take your choice, either shake 
hands with them, or embrace them.” 

This anecdote is one of many which 
might be adduced in illustration of the 
levity of this extraordinary man’s charac- 
ter. He had, during the first week of his 
arrival, established a reputation for great 
fortitude and resignation ; and there were 
not wanting some few to undertake his 
defence, and ascribe the tyrannical mea- 
sures of his reign to evil counsellors. — 
An occurrence shortly took place, how- 
ever, which set his character in its true 
light. 

He had applied for the attendance of 
four of the female prisoner'-, who were 
originally servants of the Queens. His 
request was granted, and on the same 
night one of these poor creatures was de- 
livered of a child in the house in which 
the King was residing. The instant he 
heard this piece of intelligence, he in- 
sisted on the woman’s removal. “ She 
was useless, and he would not allow her 
to remain.” — Colonel Kerr sent to remon- 
strate on the cruelty of such a step in her 
present condition, and declined comply- 
ing with the King’s solicitation. The 
tyrant flew from one apartment to the 
other, exclaimed that he would neither 
cat, drink, nor sleep till he was satis- 
fied ; reviled the sentries, and behaved in 
?o frantic a manner at this fir*t opposi- 
tion to his will, that Colonel Kerr, ap- 
prehensive of Ins murdering the woman, 
ordered her, even at the hazard of her 
life, to be icmoved to a place of safety. 

But the predominating feeling of the 
King’s soul was indignation at the treat- 
ment he had received from his own sub- 
jects. This was the point to which he 
alwajs reverted, and his animosity to 
them was in one respect beneficial to his 
conquerors, since it led him to an unex- 
pected disclosure of all his hidden places 
of treasure. It mattered not, he said, 
what became of it as long as it did not 
devolve to bia bitter enemies. 

The amount of this treasure it would 
be difficult at present to conjecture, but 
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there cau be little doubt that it must be 
immense. Each man in the King's do- 
minions was expected, at certain periods, 
to make an offering to the throne ; and 
as the expenses of the court were trifling, 
and the labours of the subjects seldom 
remunerated, it may easily be imagined 
what must have been the accumulation of 
his Majesty and his predecessors. It was 
one part of the policy of the kings of 
Kandy, to conceal, when possible, even 
from their most confidential advisers, the 
places Where their wealth was secured. 
Another was to reclaim from the fami- 
lies of their deceased favourites, every 
mark of royal bounty, however minute, 
of these presents, an exact register was 
kept, so that every donation under such 
a government was in fact nothing more 
than a loan. 

The strange quantity and mixture of 
gold and silver ornaments which were 
discovered, may hence be in some egree 
accounted for ; but it is not so easy to 
discover to what purpose it was intended 
to apply a large assortment of cocked 
hats and full bottomed perriwigs of the 
sixteenth century, which were found un- 
der ground, most caiefulh packed in a 
box, and the content* of which, the san- 
guine imagination of a pi be- master had 
converted into articles of infinitely greater 
value. 

Scarcely a day now passed, without 
bringing in accounts to Kandy of the dis- 
covery of money and jewels, and the 
army began to look with some confidence 
to a handsome remuneration for their 
labours. The King’s throne and sceptre 
were among the first articles found, and 
by an extraordinary coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, they were taken on the same 
day with himself. 

The ancient throne of the Kandian 
sovereigns, for the last century and half, 
resembles a large old-fashioued arm-chair, 
sneh as is not unfrequently seen in Eng- 
land. It is about five feet high at the 
back, three in breadth, and two in depth . 
the frame is of wood, entirelycoveredwith 
thin gold sheeting, (studded with precious 
stones,) the exquisite taste and work- 
manship of which does not constitute the 
least of its beauties, and may vie with 
the best modern specimens of the works 
of the goldsmith. 

Tbfl most prominent and striking fea- 
tures in thi® curious relic, are two golden 


lions, or sphinxes, forming the arms of 
the throne or chair, of a very uncouth 
appc«u ancc, hut beautifully wrought; — 
the heads of the animals being turned 
outwards in a peculiarly irraceful manner. 
The eyes are formed ot entile amethysts, 
each rather lanrerthau a musket ball. — - 
Inside the back, neat the top. b a large 
golden sun, ftom which the founder of 
the Kandian monarchy is -opposed to 
have derived his origin : beneath, about 
the center of the chair, and in the midst 
of some sun flowers, is an immense ame- 
thyst, about the size of a lam* walnut ; 
on either side there is a figure of a female 
deity, supposed to be the wife of Vishnu 
or Budhoo, in a sitting posture, of ad- 
mirable design and woikmanship. — the 
whole encompassed by a mouldin'? formed 
of bunches of cut chrystal set in gold ; 
there is a space around the back- (without 
the moulding) studded with thiee large 
amethysts on each side, and six more at 
the top 

The seat, inside the arms, and half 
way up the hack, is ^or rathci imp \ lined 
with red velvet, all torn or decayed. 

The footstool is abo very h.md-ome, 
being ten inches in height, a toot in 
breadth, and two feet and barf in length • 
the top is crimson silk woiked with gold • 
a moulding of cut chrystals runs around 
the sides of it, beneath which, in front, 
are flowers, (similar to those on the 
back of the chair,) studded with fine ame- 
thysts and chrystals. 

It should be observed, that the throne 
behind is covered with finely wrought 
silver : at the top a large embossed half 
moon of silver, surmounting the stars, 
and below all is a bed of silver sun 
flowers. 

The sceptre was a rod of iron, with a 
gold head, an extraordinary but just em- 
blem of his government. 

The remark, here stated to have 
been made by Wikreme Rajah to 
Major Hook, speaks highly, in our 
mind, for the good sense of the 
speaker; and, though it makes the 
fallen king no whit the fitter man 
to be entrusted w ith the disposal 
of his fellow^-creatures, it offers a 
powerful apology for his barbari- 
ties, draw n from the education he 
has received, and the defective sys- 
tem of polity over which he was 
bom to preside, college 
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COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM, PUBLIC DISPUTATION. 


Calcutta, July 27, 1815. 

The Honorable N. B. Edmonstone, 
Acting-Visitor of the College of Fort 
William, in the absence of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General, having ap- 
pointed Tuesday, the 25th instant, for 
the Public Disputations in the Oriental 
Languages ; the President of the College 
Council, the Officers, Professors, and 
Students of the College, met at 10 o’clock 
in the -forenoon, at the Government- 
House, where the Honorable the Chief 
Justice, the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta ; the Honorable Ar- 
chibald Seton, and George Dowdeswell, 
Member of the Supreme Council ; and 
the Honorable Sir John Royds, and Sir 
William Burroughs, Judges of the Su- 
preme Court ; with many of the Civil 
and Military Officers at the Presidency, 
and others of the principal European in- 
habitants of Calcutta, as well as some 
respectable natives, were also assembled. 

Mrs. Edmonstone, Mrs. Middleton, 
Mrs. Blair, Mrs. Hawkins, Mrs. Udny, 
and several other ladies of the settle- 
ment, likewise honored the college with 
their presence. 

Soon after 10 o’clock, the honorable 
the acting visitor took his seat when the 
disputations immediately commenced, 
and were held in the following order : — 
First. — Arabic. 

Position. — “ Whatever may be the diffi- 
“ culties of Arabic grammar, consi- 
“ dered as a science, the knowledge of 
“ it, requisite for practical purposes, 
“ is not of more difficult attainment 
“ than that of the generality of Euro- 
“ pean languages.” 

Respondent, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten. 

Opponent, Lieut. R. I’aylor. 

Moderator, Major J. Weston. 

Second — Persian. 

Position. — “ The knowledge of Persian 
“ to be derived from the study of its 
“ purest writers, the best introduc- 
“ duction to the use of it iu business, 
“ or other intercourse with the natives 
“ of India.” 

Respondent, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten. 

First Opponent, Lieut. R. Taylor. 

Second Ditto, Lieut. W. Isathe. 

Moderator, Major J. Wesion. 

Third.— Hindoostanee. 
Position. — “ For a critical skill in the 
“ Hindoostanee, it is requisite that a 
“ knowledge of more languages should 
“ be combined than are necessary for 
“ a similar acquaintance with any 
“ other language, ancient or modern.” 
Respondent, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten. 

First Opponent, Lieut. W. Isacke. 

Second Ditto, Mr. A. Dick. 

Moderator, Capt, J. W. Taylor. 

Asiatic Journ.— No. II. 


Fourth . — Bengalee. 

Position. — “ The Bengalee language is 
“ not only well calculated for matters 
“ of business, but also is adapted to 
“ works of literature and science.’* 
Respondent, Hon. R. Cavendish. 

First Opponent, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten. 

Second Ditto, Mr. A. Murray. 

Moderator, Rev. Dr. Wm. Caret. 

A declamation in Sunskrit, by Mr. Mac- 
naghten, on the following subject. 

“ It is more probable that the Sun- 
“ skrit, as it now exists, is the 
“ mixture of several dialects, gra- 
“ dually formed into one language, 
“ than that withits avowed copious- 
“ ness and artificial structure, it 
“ should be an aboriginal tongue.” 
When tile disputations were concluded, 
the president of the college council pre- 
sented to the honorable the acting visitor 
the several students of the college, who 
were entitled to receive degrees of honor, 
or other honorary rewards, adjudged to 
them at the public examinations of the 
past year ; as well as the students who, 
at the examination held in June, had 
been found qualified t - enter upon the 
public service, by their proficiency in two 
or more languages, and had consequently 
obtained permission to quit the college. 
The president read the certificates grant- 
ed by the council of the coilege to each 
student, ill pursuance of the statutes, 
specifying the extent of his progress in 
the picsciibod studies of the college, and 
the general teuoi ot his cnndut t. 

When the ccitificates had been read, 
ttie acting visitor presented to each stu- 
dent, entitled to receive a degree of honor, 
the usual diploma, inscribed ou vellum, 
and at the same time expressed the satis- 
faction which he felt in conferring it. 

The prises and medals which had been 
awarded to the several students, were 
also distributed to them respectively ; 
after which the honorable the acting visi- 
tor read the following discourse ; 

“ Gentlemen of the College of Fort 
H'illiam. — I had reason to indulge the 
hope that the state ot public affairs would 
have admitted the leturnot the illustri- 
ous visitor of the college to the presiden- 
cy, in time to enable him to exercise on 
this occasion, as on the past, that import- 
ant function of his office which consists 
in presiding at the annual disputations 
in the oriental languages, conferring de- 
grees of honor for high proficiency in 
those languages, and addressing to you 
the observations suggested by a review of 
transactions of the college during the 
elapsed year. 

“ Sensible of the very superior im- 
pression and efficiency which the perfonn- 
Vol. I. Y 
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auce of this duty would derive, from 
the station and authority, the eminent 
rank and talents of his excellency the visi- 
tor, I was desirous of postponing the pe- 
riod of the disputation, with a view to 
secure to you the gratification and advan- 
tage of his personal superintendence. 

“ Hislordship, however, deeming the 
earliest practicable entrance of the quali- 
fied students upon the duties of the pub- 
lic service, to be an object of import- 
ance, was pleased to delegate to me the 
office of presiding at this assembly of the 
college. 

“ Having had the satisfaction of testi- 
fying the ability of the disputants, and 
of distinguishing conspicuous desert, by 
the distribution of degrees of honor, 
prizes, and medals of merit, 1 proceed 
to fulfil the remaining obligation of my 
delegated duty. 

“ The right honorable the visitor, in 
his discourse at the last annual disputa- 
tion, adverted to the superiority which, 
compared with other years, had distin- 
guished the result of the studies of the 
college during the preceding year; in the 
number of students eminently qualified; 
in the degree of proficiency and the rapi- 
dity of acquirement displayed by them ; 
and in the many extraordinary instances 
of individual merit. 

“ From the varieties of disposition and 
character, the changes in the number of 
the students attached to the college, and 
the contingencies which retard or accele- 
rate the progress of study, considerable 
fluctuations may appear in the compara- 
tive reports of different years, without in 
any degree affecting the credit of the col- 
lege. But, when the result of the labors 
of any one year shall exhibit a proportion 
of qualified and distinguished students, 
either superior or equal to that of the 
most flourishing period of the institution, 
we cannot justly withhold the acknow- 
ledgment, that the powers and activity of 
the institution, the general assiduity and 
attention of the students, to say the 
least, have not deteriorated. 

“ It is therefore highly satisfactory to 
find, that the product of combined tui- 
tion and study during the past year, will 
maintain a creditable comparison with 
the preeminence of the year preceding. 

“ The number of students declared 
qualified, by proficiency in two languages, 
to enter on the duties of the public ser- 
vice, is nineteen ; which number exceeds 
that of the former year by one. Of this 
number, one student is reported to have 
acquired a high degree of proficiency in 
not less than four languages, and a com- 
petent knowledge of a fifth. Four gen- 
tlemen have acquired high proficiency in 
one language, and a competent knowledge 
of a second, and the remaining students 
a competent knowledge of two languages. 

“ The number of military students 


who have been reported highly qualified 
in the languages taught iu the college, is 
four, three of whom have merited de- 
grees of honour in two languages, and 
the fourth in one. These, added to the 
number of qualified civil students, form 
an aggregate of twenty-three, which num- 
ber exceeds that of the two preceding years 
respectively. 

“ The number of the degrees of honour 
which have this year been awarded, for 
high proficiency, is fourteen. Of these, 
an equal number belongs to the civil and 
to the military class. 

“ The degrees of honour conferred at 
the last disputation, amounted to twenty, 
of which thirteen were obtained by mili- 
tary students. 

“ But this diminution of the number 
of the degrees of honour conferred on 
military students, reflects not the slight- 
est discredit either on them or on the 
institution, — since it is fully accounted 
for by the removal of nearly the whole of 
that class, whom the duties of their pro- 
fession called into the field in the month 
of January. The number of the degrees 
of honour acquired by the civil students, 
equals that of the past year, with this 
difference however, that two of them 
have been awarded to a gentleman whose 
extraordinary acquirements have their 
origin in the literary establishment of a 
sister presidency. 

“ The result of the labours of the past 
year, in one respect, exhibits a decided 
superiority over those of the year preced- 
ing, The medals of merit, for diligent 
application and rapid progress, awarded 
at the public examination of June 1815, 
were, to civil students, twenty; military, 
one. The number of medals of merit ad- 
judged at the examination of Dec. 1814, 
was, to civil students nine, military, ten ; 
making an aggregate of forty in the past 
twelve months. 

“ The medals of merit adjuged to both 
classes, on account of the year preceding, 
ditl not exceed seventeen. ' This is a sa- 
tisfactory demonstration of improved as- 
siduity in the collective body of the stu- 
dents, the truits of which we may expect 
to see in maturity at the next anniversary. 

“ The number of medals awarded in 
the past year, for writing the Oriental 
characters, is four. These have been 
obtained by two students of the mili- 
tary class ; viz. Lieutenants John Ostlife 
Beckett, and John Henry Bagnold, in the 
Persian and Nagree character. Although 
no civil students have this year been 
deemed entitled to the medal allowed by 
the 23d statute, for meritorious hand- 
wnting, one of those now leaving the 
college (Mr. Cudburt Thornhill Glass) 
received medals for both Persian and 
Nagree writing at the examination of June 
1814 ; and I am happy to learn that this 
art has not been neglected by other civil 
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students, many of whom have practised 
writing in the character of the languages 
which they have studied ; and have at- 
tained a degree of skill, falling short only 
of that excellence, for which an honorary 
reward has been established. I cannot 
too strongly recommend an uniform at- 
tention to this object. A facility in wri- 
ting the languages of their country, in t hei r 
proper character, will be found not only 
extremely convenient, but highly import- 
ant. The practice of it materially pro- 
motes a critical knowledge of the lan- 
guage ; an accurate orthography essentially 
depends upon it ; and I need not add that 
in the various departments of the public 
service, occasions may frequently arise, 
when the agency of an amanuensis would 
expose important interests to hazard ; or 
his absence, if his services could not be 
dispensed with, might impede the progress 
of the most urgent concerns of the state. 
These considerations, combined with the 
extraordinary fact, that before the insti- 
tution of the college, scarcely any indi- 
viduals throughout the whole of the Ho- 
nourable Company’s service, were capable 
of writing the Oriental characters, sug- 
gested the expediency of encouraging the 
acquisition of this art, by conferring, for- 
merly a pecuniary, and now an honorary 
reward, on those who should successfully 
prosecute the attainment of it. 

“ The civil students who have been re- 
orted entitled to degrees of honour, for 
igh proficiency in the past year, are 
Mr. William Hay Macnaghten, 

Mr. Abercromby Dick, 

The Honorable Richard Cavendish, 

Mr. William Monckton. 

“ The military students, are 
Lieut. Taylor of the Bombay cstab. 
Lieut. Isacke, of the Madras estab. 
Lieut. Bagnold and Lieut. Beckett, of 
the establishment of Bengal. 

“ Mr. Macnaghten, who entered the 
college in October last, having been trans- 
ferred from the military service on the 
establishment of Fort St. George, to the 
civil service of Bengal, had studied the 
Persian and Hindoostanee languages in 
the Oriental Seminary of the former pre- 
sidency, with eminent success. His im- 
provement in these languages, since he 
has been attached to the College of Fort 
William, has corresponded with the ra- 
pidity of his anterior progress ; but the 
application bestowed by him on the lan- 
guages which he had already acquired, 
has not prevented Mr. Macnaghten from 
adding to his attainments, a high degree 
of proficiency in Arabic and Bengalee, 
and a considerable knowledge of the 
Sunskrit ; thus exhibiting the unprece- 
dented instance of high proficiency in four 
languages, and a competent knowledge of 
a fifth. Degrees of honor have conse- 
quently been conferred on Mr. Macnagh- 
teh, for his distinguished proficiency in 


Arabic, Persian, Hindoostanee, and Ben- 
galee; and a medal of merit for his rapid 
progress in Sunskrit. 

“ Mr. Macnaghten was also declared 
entitled to a medal of merit for his rapid 
proficiency in Arabic, at the examination 
of December 1814. 

“ Although this college must divide 
with the sister institution of the coast, 
the credit of producing acquirements so 
multifarious and extensive, it is not the 
less incumbent on me to bestow a just 
measure of applause on the assiduity and 
ability which Mr. Macnaghten has so 
eminently displayed. Mr. Macnaghten, 
however, has to anticipate the far more 
valuable approbation of his Excellency 
the Visitor, to whom it will be my duty 
to communicate the reports of the pro- 
fessors and examiners. 

“ Mr. Dick, who entered the college 
in November 1813, has obtained a degree 
of honor for high proficiency in the Hin- 
doostanec language, and at the examina- 
tion of December 1814, received medals 
of merit in that language and in Persian. 
1 need not add, that this extent of acquire- 
ment is highly creditable to Mr. Dick’s 
industry and talents. 

“ The same encomium is due to the 
Honorable Richard Cavendish, who also 
entered the college in November 1813, 
and has gained a degree of honor in the 
Bengalee language, with a medal of me- 
rit in the Persian language. 

“ Mr. William Alonckton, who only 
commenced his studies in the college in 
the month of December last, has been 
judged entitled to a degree of honor in 
the Bengalee language, and to medals of 
merit in the Persian and Sunskrit. This 
college has afforded few instances of equal 
rapidity of acquirement. I lament that 
the absence of Air. Alonckton, on account 
of indisposition, partly attributable to 
excess of study, deprives me of the gra- 
tification of personally expressing to him 
the high sense I entertain of his merits. 

“ Lieut. Robert Taylor of the Bombay 
establishment, who became attached to 
this institution in November 1813, has 
added to his anterior skill in the collo- 
quial language of Persia, a classical know- 
ledge which has entitled him to a degree 
of honor, and he lias also successfully 
prosecuted the study of the Arabic lan- 
guage; for his proficiency in which, a 
medal of merit has been awarded to him. 

“ Lieut. Isacke <5f the establishment 
of Fort St. George, who entered the Col- 
lege of Fort William in November 1813, 
has obtained degrees of honour in Hin- 
doostanee and Persian. I have great 
pleasure in citing the following honor- 
able testimony borne to the merit of that 
officer, by the acting Professor of the 
Persian language, in his report, at the 
close of the 1st term of 1815. ‘ Lieut. 
‘ Isacke entered the college, totally un- 
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* acquainted with Persian, and offers the 
‘ most striking instance of proficiency 

* that I have witnessed in that language.* 
« The same observation is applicable 

to Lieut. Isacke's progress in the Hindoos- 
tanee language, and I aui informed, that 
he adds to tliese acquirements, some pro- 
ficiency in the Arabic language. 

**• Lieut. Beckett commenced his stu- 
dies in the college in July of last year, 
and at the examination of December, 
gained degrees of honor,' both in Hin- 
doostanee and Persian. 

“ Lieut. Bagnold entered the college 
at the same time with Lieut. Beckett, and 
in addition to degrees of honor, for high 
proficiency in Pt rsian and Hindoostanee, 
obtained a medal of merit, for rapid pro- 
ficiency in the Bruj B*hak,ha, at the exa- 
mination of December. 

“ These great and speedy acquirements 
are highly creditable to Lieuts. Bagnold 
and Beckett. 

“ Among the military students, X must 
not omit the name of Lieut. Coulthard. 
Lieut. Coulthard was deprived of the op- 
portunity of being a candidate for a degree 
of honor, at the examination of Decem- 
ber 1814, by severe illness, which also 
rendered him incapable of resuming the 
exercise of his professional duties in the 
field, but has admitted of his undertaking 
gratuitously the instruction of a class in 
Persian, under the acting professor, Ma- 
jor Weston. 

t( Lieut. Coulthard's satisfactory exe- 
cution of this duty Is the strongest attes- 
tation of his proficiency in the Persian 
language. 

* f In addition to the students already 
specified, those to whom medals of merit 
have been awarded, either at the public 
examination held in December, or at the 
late examination in June, are as follows. 

CIVIL STUDENTS, 

Cudbert Thornhill Glass, Persian and 
Hindoostanee. 

Benjamin Taylor, Persian and Hindoos- 
tanee. 

Robert Creighton, Hindoostanee and Ben- 
galee. 

David Carmichael Smyth, Persian and 
Hindoostanee. 

Nathaniel Smith, Persian and Bengalee. 
Thomas Herbert Maddock, Persian and 
Hindoostanee. 

Harry Nesbit, Persian. 

David Dale, Bengalee and Persian. 

Alex. Francis Lind, Bengalee and Persian. 
George Ewan Law, Hindoostanee. 
.■William Wilkinson, Bengalee. 

'fhoBaas Porter Bondi Biscoe, Bengalee. 
.J&MTFrftlerick Ellerton, Bengalee, 
Carles Stuart, Bengalee. 

MILITARY students, 

Paton, Hindoostanee and 

Lteut. * J$tf^5ed?or<J, Hindoostanee and 
Pefsiatf, 


Ensign George Stalkart, Hindoostanee 

and Persian. 

Cornet William Scott Kennedy, Hindoos- 
tanee. 

Lieut. John Robson Wornum, Bruj B*hak, 

ha. 

Ensign Jas. Glencairn Burns, Bruj B'hak, 

ha. 

u The whole of the medals of merit ad- 
judged to the military students, were 
awarded at the examination of December 
1814, those gentlemen having shortly 
after proceeded to join their respective 
corps. This circumstance has deprived 
us of an additional display of Oriental 
learning at the present disputation. Ma- 
ny of the military students entered the 
college, with the advantage of proficiency 
in two or more languages. This advan- 
tage they did not fail to improve, by an 
uniform and meritorious application to 
study, and their progress during the pe- 
riod of their continuance in the college 
was consequently highly satisfactory. 

“ A reference to the reports of the exa- 
mination of December demonstrates, that 
many of these absent officers, if circum- 
stances had admitted of the further pro- 
secution of their studies, would have ob- 
tained the distinction of a degree of ho- 
nor on the present occasion, and would 
have been highly classed in the scale of 
relative proficiency. 

“ In this number is to be included one, 
whose promising career has unhappily 
been arrested by the hand of death. The 
late Ensign Stalkart exhibited a distin- 
guished example of meritorious and suc- 
cessful assiduity in the study of the Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee languages. The 
glory which attaches to the memory of 
those who have fought and fallen in their 
country’s cause, must now hold the place 
of those distinctions to which that la- 
mented officer would unquestionably have 
established an early claim, if it had plea- 
sed Providence to permit his return to 
the College of Fort William. 

“ It is highly satisfactory to observe, 
that several of the military students have 
prosecuted with success the study of the 
Bruj B’hak, ha, under the tuition of Lieut. 
Price. The Hindee, of which the Brqj 
B’hak, ha, or language of the territory 
anciently denominated Bruj,* is one of 
the dialects, appears to bear precisely the 
same relation to the modern Hindoosta- 
nee, that the Saxon of the 11th or 12th 
century bears to the English of the pre- 
sent day. The Hindee, however, con- 
stitutes at this moment the native Ian- 
' guage of a considerable portion of the po- 
pulation of India, and proceeding through 
degrees of modification and of intermix- 
ture with the Arabic and Persian, maybe 
said to terminate or be lost in that refined 

* The territory of Brui, the scene of the fabu- 
lous exploits of Krishnu, has been called lb* Arca- 
dia of India, Its capitai was Muttra. 
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and elegant language, which is denomi- 
nated Oordoo, or the court dialect of 
Hindoostan. 

“ The study of the Hindee, therefore, 
although perhaps not more essential to a 
comprehensive and critical acquaintance 
with the language strictly termed Oordoo, 
than the study of the Anglo-Saxon is to 
a perfect knowledge of the English, yet 
becomes important and even necessary to 
those who may have to maintain an ex- 
tensive intercourse and personal commu- 
nication with all classes of the Indian 
population ; more especially it is requisite 
for the military officers of the Company’s 
service, because a large proportion of the 
Sepoys of the army on the establishment 
of Bengal, speak either the Bruj B’hak, 
ha, or a dialect of which the Hindee 
forms a chief component part. It is there- 
fore greatly to be desired, that this lan- 
guage should become a more general ob- 
ject of study in the college. 

“ The following civil students have been 
declared qualified, by their proficiency in 
two or more languages, to enter on the 
public service. 

1. Wm. Hay Macnaghten, 1st in Ara- 
bic, 1st in Persian, 1st in Sunskrit, 3d 
in Bengalee, 1st in Hiudoostanee, at the 
former examination. 

2. Abercromby Dick, 1st in Hindoos- 
tanee, 2d in Persian. 

3. The Hon. Ilichard Cavendish, 1st in 
Bengalee, 4th in Persian. 

4. Wm. Monckton, 2d in Bengalee, 
-2d in Sunskrit, 12th in Persian. 

5. Samuel Munckley Duntze, 2d in 
Bengalee, at the examination of Decem- 
ber last. He was prevented by severe ill- 
ness from attending the late examination, 
but has since been examined in Persian, 
and is stated by the examiners to have 
performed his exercises in such a manner, 
as would have entitled him to be placed 
nearly at the top of the 3d class. 

6. Benjamin Taylor, 3d in Persian, 3d 
in Hiudoostanee. 

7. Dav. Car. Smyth, 2d in Hiudoostanee, 
5th in Persian. 

8. Nath. Smyth, 6th Persian, 10th Ben- 
galee, and the 4th class of Hindoostanee. 

9. T. H. Maddock, 7th in Persian, 4th 
in Hiudoostanee. 

10. C. T. Glass, 6th Hindoostanee, 8th 
Persian, and the 2d class of Arabic. 

11. David Dale, 5th in Beugalee, 10th 
in Persian. 

12. Harry Nisbet, 9th in Persian, 9th 
in Hindoostanee. 

13. Arch. Murray, 4th in Bengalee, 5th 
in Persian. 

14. Henry Walters, 8th in Hindoosta- 
nee, 13th in Persian. 

15. R. J. Taylor, 11th in Persian, 13th 
in Hindoostanee. 

16. A. E. Lind, 8th in Bengalee, 16th 
in Persian. 


17. R. H. Boddam, 7th in Hindoosta- 
nee, 17th in Persian. 

18. R. A. Ward, llth in H indoostanee, 
14th in Persian. 

19. R. Creighton, 5th in Hindoostanee, 
9th in Bengalee, and 21st in Persian. 

“ I have already had occasion to men- 
tion the dates on which Messrs. Mac- 
naghten, Dick, Cavendish and Monckton, 
were admitted into the college. Of the 
remainder of the students just enumerated, 
Messrs. Nisbett and Lind entered the col- 
lege in August last year, Messrs. David 
Carmichael Smyth, Maddock and Dale, in 
December, and Mr. Nathaniel Smith in 
January last. Their attainment of a de- 
gree of proficiency in two languages suf- 
ficient to qualify them for the public ser- 
vice, within periods of time so limited, 
must be deemed highly creditable to their 
industry and talents. 

“ According to the 19th statute, which 
was promulgated in the month of July 
1814, a competent knowledge of the Per- 
sian language, in addition either to Hin- 
doostanee or Bengalee, is requisite, to 
qualify a student for the public service. 
Mr. Robert Creighton, therefore, although 
reported qualified in the Hindoostanee 
and Bengalee languages, and to have re- 
gularly attended the Persian lectures dur- 
ing the last term, being classed by the 
Examiners in the 4th class of that lan- 
guage, could not, under the letter of the 
statute, be reported qualified for the pub- 
lic service. In consideration, however, 
of the general extent of Mr. Creighton's 
acquirements, and of his having made 
considerable progress in the Persian lan- 
guage, such as, with his proved habits of 
diligent study, may be expected to lead 
to a competent knowledge of it, in addi- 
tion to his qualification in two other lan- 
guages, the college council have recom- 
mended in his favour, an exemption from 
the strict operation of the rule, and his 
name is accordingly added to the number 
of those permitted to enter upon the pub- 
lic service. As Mr. Creighton has been 
attached to the college since October only, 
his attainments must be considered ex- 
tremely creditable to his diligence and 
abilities. 

“ With sincere reluctance, and with 
deep concern, I now proceed to perform 
the painful but the indispensable duty of 
bringing forward to public notice, those 
students whose imprudence has led them 
to disregard the solemn warning which 
was last year given to them, by the high- 
est authority from this chair, as well as 
the salutary admonitions which they had 
repeatedly received from their immediate 
.superiors in the college. Their persever- 
ance in a system of conduct so inconsist- 
ent with the obligations of duty, as well 
as with their own credit and interest, hat 
finally imposed upon government the ae- 
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cessity of subjecting them to the penalties 
of the 33d and 34th statutes, which de- 
clare, that removal from the college shall 
be the certain consequence of confirmed 
misconduct or systematic neglect of study, 
and that a civil student so removed, 

* shall be considered as a disqualified ser- 
c vant of the Company, not capable of 
‘ being promoted in the public service, 
( or of receiving an allowance exceeding 
e three hundred rupees per mensem, un- 
6 til he shall have proved, to the satisfae- 
‘ tion of government, an amendment of 
c conduct, and qualification for the public 
€ sendee by an examination at the College 
f of Fort William ; or should any eircum- 
e stance prevent this, by an examination 
( before such persons as may be selected 
( and appointed by government for that 

* pm pose; 1 — With a further provision, 

* that the disqualified civil servants of the 
< Company who may fall within this rule, 

* shall be placed under the judges, collec- 
( tors, or other public officers at some 

* station out of Calcutta, and shall re- 
( main there until they apply for pass 
6 and the requisite examination/ 

“ The Right Honorable the Visitor, 
in the discourse which lie delivered on 
the last anniversary, intimated that the 
college council had reported to him the 
names of five students, who did not ap- 
pear to have availed themselves of the 
means of instruction afforded by the in- 
stitution ; that they had not only failed 
to qualify themselves in two languages, as 
prescribed by the college rules, but, after 
a period of nearly three years, could not 
be considered as conversant in even one 
of the native languages.- — His lordship 
added, that considerations connected with 
the recency of the rule prescribing the 
penalty of misconduct or inattention, had 
alone withheld him from removing those 
gentlemen from an institution, of the 
benefits of which they appeared so insen- 
sible ; and he concluded by expressing a 
hope, that those five students would make 
such use of the respite they liad gained, 
as would render it unnecessary to visit 
them with the severity which (his lordship 
observed) would unavoidably await them, 
if at a succeeding annual examination, 
they should still be found disqualified ; 
and trusting that they were still suscep- 
tible of the benefits which might be de- 
rived from seasonable and salutary admo- 
nition, and that by their assiduity, they 
would repair their discreditable neglect, 
his lordship indulgently refrained from 
naming them. 

Of these five students, one only has 
ultimately been induced to attend to the 
tepressive warning which they received, 

the council of the college were there- 
ft*re compelled, in the month of January, 
Wfthftt awaiting the test of the annual 
examination, to report the farther miscon- 
duct and neglect of the remaining four to be 


such, as appeared to render their conti- 
nuance in the college, to which they had al- 
ready been improfitably attached for more 
than three years, altogether unavailing. 

“ To these students was subsequently 
added a fifth, to whom, on the same oc- 
casion, a further trial was allowed, on 
the ground of his later admission into the 
college; but, unfortunately, allowed in 
vain. 

<( I now most reluctantly perform the 
duty of proclaiming the names of the stu- 
dents who have thus unhappily exposed 
themselves to the penalties of the statute. 
They are Mr. William Wollen, 

Mr. William Lance, 

Mr. James Dewar, 

Mr. Win. A. C. Plowden, and 
Mr. Robert Walker. 

“ I am authorized to declare, that the 
prescribed penalties will he rigidly main- 
tained, with regard to these gentlemen, 
and will be punctually enforced on every 
future occasion of similar misconduct and 
neglect of study. 

“ I am concerned to find, that among 
the civil students remaining in the col- 
lege, there are yet a few, who systemati- 
cally absent themselves from the lectures 
of the professors, and manifest an ex- 
treme degree of inattention to their 
studies. 

“ I sincerely believe, that this disregard 
of public obligations may he exclusively 
ascribed to the absence of that reflection 
and sobriety of mind, which are some- 
times overpowered, without being de- 
stroyed, by the influence of youthful spi- 
rits and the attractions of amusement 
and society : for I will not suppose these 
gentlemen to be devoid of that honor- 
able pride of character, which covets 
reputation and cannot brook disgrace. I 
will not impute to them the humiliating 
apathy, that can regard, with equal in- 
difference, the credit and reward which 
diligence secures, and the injury and de- 
gradation which persevering demerit most 
infallibly produce. I trust indeed, that 
they merely require to be led into reflec- 
tion. The principles of their minds, and 
the best feelings of their hearts, will advo- 
cate the cause of duty. Their principles 
will recognize the force of the obligations 
which are here imposed upon them, and 
will revolt at the tendency of establish- 
ed habits of idleness and dissipation. 
Their feelings will recal to their recol- 
lection the affectionate anxiety of parents, 
relatives, and friends, to whom the dis- 
tress of a Jong, perhaps a final separa- 
tion, is rendered supportable only by the 
hope, that the promises of early youth 
will be realized in the meritorious con- 
duct and successful career of those ob- 
jects of their ardent attachment* whose 
prosperity is their happiness, whose ho- 
nor is their honor; whose degradation 
is their digrace. 
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44 I cannot dose this painful topic 
more usefully than by repeating the im- 
pressive declaration with which his excel- 
lency the visitor terminated his discourse, 
on the meeting of the last year, in the 
following words : 

44 4 I take this public and early oppor- 
4 tunity of announcing it to be the iuten- 

* tion of this government always, as far 

* as possible, to respect and reward in- 
4 dustry and talent, and to turn a deaf 
4 ear to claims that are unsupported by 
4 diligence and desert. The college is the 
4 test by which, as far as regards the 
4 rising branch of the service, the cha- 
4 racters of the claimants can best be as- 

* certained, and by which their preten- 

* sions can best be adjusted ; on the con- 
4 duct and character therefore of the 
4 student in college will depend the fa- 
4 vourable or unfavourable circumstances 
4 under which his public career will com* 

4 mence, and the greater or less atten- 
4 tion that will be paid to his wishes or 
4 his views.* 

44 With the exceptions already noticed, 

I am happy to find, that the several pro- 
fessors report favourably of the attendance 
of the students at lectures, and of their 
application to study. 

44 I sincerely regret that absence, occa- 
sioned by loss of health, has for some 
time past deprived the college of the ser- 
vices of Dr. Lumsden, the erudite pro- 
fessor of Arabic and Persian, and of Capt. 
Lockett, the learned secretary and exa- 
miner. Their places however have been 
ably supplied by Major Weston, the ac- 
ting professor of Arabic and Persian, and 
by Capt. Roebuck, the officiating secre- 
tary to the college council, as well as one 
of the public examiners ; while the du- 
ties antecedently performed by these 
gentlemen, have been undertaken and 
ably discharged by Lieut. Coulthard, as 
assistant professor in the Persian lan- 
guage, and Mr. Atkinson, in the station 
of assistant secretary and examiner. 

44 To Capt. Taylor, the distinguished 
professor of Hindoostanee, and to the 
Rev. and learned Dr. Carey, professor of 
Sunskrit and Bengalee ; to Lieut. Martin 
and Price, the assistant professors in the 
Hindoostanee, Sunskrit and Bengalee lan- 
guages, and generally to all the gentle- 
men employed in the several departments 
of the college, I have to offer, on the 
part of the illustrious personage whom I 
have the honour to represent on this oc- 
casion, as well as on my own, the ac- 
knowledgments so justly due, for the 
zeal and ability with which they have ful- 
filled the important duties of their res- 
pective situations, during the past year. 

44 The College of Fort William has 
been indebted, during a series of years, 
to the able, efficient and gratuitous exer- 
tions of the highly respectable president 
and members of the college council, who 


although burthened with the arduous 
duties and solicitude of the highest judi- 
cial office under the government of the 
Honorable Company, have yet, in the 
genuine spirit of public zeal, cheerfully 
exercised the important functions of su- 
perintendence and controul over this insti 
tution. 

44 Mr. Harington, Mr. Fombelle and 
Mr. Stuart can derive no additional ho- 
nor from my acknowledgments and my 
applause; but to me, it is equally an 
honor and a gratification, to be the 
channel of conveying to them the expres- 
sion of his excellency the visitor's thanks, 
for the continuance, during the past year, 
of the same indefatigableattention to the 
welfare and success of this establishment, 
which has annually entitled the president 
and members of the college council to 
the tribute of public acknowledgment. 

44 A description of the many valuable 
literary works which, under the auspices 
of the college and patronage of govern- 
ment, have been completed during the 
past year, or are now in progress, will 
be annexed as an appendix to this ad- 
dress. If time were allowed me, I should 
have great satisfaction in bestowing, in- 
dividually, on the learned authors, com- 
pilers or editors, the encomium which is 
due to their talents and industry. Their 
names, however, will be inserted in the 
list of their publications. 

44 To that list will also be added, a des- 
criptive enumeration of the literary works 
of the learned and industrious society of 
missionaries residing at Serampore, in- 
cluding a statement of the translations of 
the scriptures in the oriental languages 
the number of which, comprizing not 
less than twenty-four languages or dialects, 
affords a surprizing example of diligence 
and knowledge. 

44 I cannot in this occasion avoid no- 
ticing also that extraordinary effort of 
genius, talent and exertion manifested in 
the completion and publication of a His- 
tory, Grammar and Dictionary of that in- 
tricate and complicated system of language 
the Chinese. The accomplishment of that 
most arduous undertaking, a complete 
Dictionary of the language of China, must 
certainly be considered to constitute a 
memorable epoch in the progress of phi- 
lological science ; and the formation of 
the types by means of which these works 
are given to the world, exhibits a combi na- 
tion of ingenuity, skill, and persevering 
toil of which there are few examples. 

44 I have now completed the observa- 
tions which I had to submit to you, on 
points immediately connected with the 
proceedings of the past year. — Before 1 
take my leave of you, however, I am 
desirous of adverting to a question which, 
as relating to the utility and efficiency of 
this institution, appears to merit consi- 
deration, and certainly no occasion more 
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suitable to the discussion of such a ques- 
tion, can present itself, than that on 
which we are this day assembled. I 
allude to the existence of an opinion, 
that a knowledge of the languages of the 
country, amply sufficient for all practical 
purposes, is equally attainable in the dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of the pub- 
lic service, as at the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, and that consequently, the junior 
part of the Company’s servants are with- 
held, during a considerable period of 
time, from the employments for which 
they are destined, without any adequate 
advantage. 

“ The opinion is usually maintained 
by a reference to the times antecedent to 
the institution of the college. It is al- 
leged, that, under the pre-existing state 
of Oriental acquirements among the ser- 
vants of the Company, every branch of 
the administration, civil, military and 
political, was conducted with a degree 
of success amply demonstrated by the 
history of those events and transactions 
which have raised the British empire in 
India to its present condition of pre- 
eminence, and by the prosperity of its 
internal administration, which, gene- 
rally speaking, has been progressive, 
during those times, throughout the whole 
extent of our Indian dominions. — Par- 
ticular instances of more than ordinary 
acquirement, and the universality of the 
power and practice of personal commu- 
nication and correspondence between the 
servants of the Company and the natives 
of the country, are also referred to, in 
support of the opinion. 

“ But these admitted facts will not, 
on examination, be found by any means 
conclusive, with respect to the position 
which they are adduced to maintain. — 
The advocates of that position must as- 
sume, either that the' college has not the 
effect of augmenting the knowledge of the 
Oriental languages among the servants of 
the Company beyond the degree attaina- 
ble, and actually attained antecedently 
to its institution, or that a general im- 
provement in this respect is not pro- 
ductive of any material benefit in the 
administration of public affairs. It is 
necessary therefore, in the first instance, 
to meet those assumptions. 

“ It may certainly be admitted, that, 
with the exception of some extraordinary 
instances of proficiency, referable to a 
combination of opportunity, talent, and 
exertion, the knowledge which the stu- 
dents acquire during the short period of 
their continuance in college, is far from 
conferring on them that practical use of 
language, which is necessary to serve all 
the purposes of intercourse and eorres- 
■OMeace with the natives of India, in 
the tnasaction of public affairs. A pe- 
riod of time, which could not suffice for 
the complete acquisition of any one even 


of the languages of Europe, which are 
all more or less assimilated to our own, 
cannot reasonably be expected to enable 
a student to render himself master of 
any of the languages of Asia, which 
are formed upon principles possessing no 
analogy to those which regulate the con- 
struction of the European tongues; lan- 
guages, therefore, new not only in cha- 
racter and phraseology, but also in the 
very form of their application to all the 
purposes of human intercourse ; for the 
approximation of languages of different 
nations naturally corresponds with the 
approximation of the degrees of science 
and of arts, and with a similarity of 
laws, religion, manners and habits. In 
all these respects, it is superfluous to 
observe, the nations of Europe assimi- 
late with one another, and collectively 
differ in an extreme degree from the na- 
tions of Asia : and hence proceeds the 
difficulty which opposes the progress of a 
native of Europe in the acquisition of 
any of the eastern tongues. The En- 
glish student has not merely to learn the 
grammar and idiom of the language 
he has to acquire new combinations of 
ideas ; new inodes of metaphor ; new 
forms of expression, to convey meanings 
which might be emliodied in any of the 
foreign dialects of Europe, by a mere 
translation and Iransposition of words. 

“ It is therefore, rather a subject of 
surprize, that at the period of quitting 
the college, the students generally should 
have acquired the degTee of proficiency 
which they are found to possess, in the 
several languages to which they have de- 
voted their attention, than that they 
should leave it with a stock of knowledge 
yet insufficient for all those practical pur- 
poses, to which, in the course of then- 
public duties, they may have occasion to 
apply the powers of written or colloquial 
language. 

“ This concession, however, will not 
authorise the inference, that the studies 
which confer a degree of knowledge in- 
sufficient for the practical purposes of pub- 
lic service, would lie advantageously ex- 
changed for those employments to which 
the civil servants of the Company were 
formerly appointed, on their arrival in 
India. 

“ The advantage which the student de- 
rives from the tuition of the college is, 
the acquisition of an abundant stock of 
fundamental knowledge ; a knowledge of 
the principles, construction, and peculi- 
arities of the languages which he studies, 
combined also with a certain degree of 
practical skill in reading, translating and 
conversing. Antecedently to the institu- 
tion of the College of Fort William, where 
were the means of obtaining the funda- 
mental instruction to be found ? not in 
the few imperfect works, which the me- 
ritorious labours of early orientalislx 
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prosecuted under every circumstance of 
difficulty and disadvantage, had Riven to 
the public : nor in the rapacity of native 
teachers to coni muni cate the rules and 
principles, to explain the difficulties, and 
impart the genius of their respective lan- 
guages, eveu when the instructor and his 
pupil had the rare advantage ot 1 icing mu- 
tually intelligible. 

The consequence was such as might 
be expected ; the industrious few, who 
had the patience to persevere in opposi- 
tion to these disadvantages, acquired, 
after a long and laborious application, a 
practical, but still an imperfect, use of 
the languages which they studied. They 
imbibed little knowledge of the principles 
and rules of grammatical construction ; 
and the degree of practical skill which 
they ultimate ly attained, was rather the 
effect of persevering imitation, than the 
fruit of systematic stud) aided by the 
lights of philolocical science. The bulk of 
the Company’s servants were contented 
with the degrees of pioficienev in the 
languages foumng the medium of corres- 
pondence, ot record and of oral commu- 
nication, which was attainable in the or- 
dinal y intercourse with the natives of the 
country, and in the transaction of public 
business. 

“ In the College, the utmost facility 
is afforded, for the attainment of every 
language that can be required for the pur- 
poses of the public service, within the 
limits of the territories immediately 
subject to this presidency. The in- 
dustry and erudition of its professors, 
and others attached to the college, and 
the encouragement extended by a libciul 
government to the learned and the dili- 
gent, have supplied all the aid that can 
be derived from the labouis of philology, 
and from the giadation and variety of 
classical works; and to these is super- 
added, the incalculable advantage of being 
enabled to prosecute the study of the lan- 
guages, under the personal guidance and 
instructions of learned European tutors. 

“ The elemental knowledge and prac- 
tical proficiency, which the junior ser- 
vants of the present day have thus the 
means of obtaining, by a short residence 
in the college, constitute a foundation, 
on which it is in the power of eveiy indi- 
vidual to raise a noble superstructure. 
The materials are placed at his disposal ; 
he has acquired the mode and the habit 
of combining them ; and when natural 
capacity is not deficient, the progress of 
improvement can only be limited by apa- 
thy or intention. 

“ Fur want of these advantages, the 
number of those who attained to any de- 
gree of proficiency in the languages of 
India, antecedently to the institution of 
the college, was extremely confined. 

“ The language of Arabia, which en- 
ters so large!) into the composition of 
Asiatic Journ. — No. II. 
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those two great organs of intercourse and 
communication, the Persian and the Hin- 
donstcinee tongues, and forms the recep- 
tacle ot the code of laws administered to 
the millions whom we govern, and the 
Sanskrit, which enshrines the mythology, 
the history, and the law of the Hindoos, 
and claims the parentage of the nume- 
rous affiliated languages of the peninsula, 
could boast only of a few occasional vo- 
taries, who, by the light of genius and 
the aid of preserving industiv, acquired" 
and imparted a knowledge of tho'-e lan- 
guages, and sowed the seeds of that learn- 
ing which, under the auspices of the Col- 
lege of Fort William, has been so success- 
fully cultivated, and so widely diffused. 

“ The proportion of the servants of 
the Company, who acquired a knowledge 
ot the Persian language, \va*« compara- 
tively incon.'ideiable, and the general 
standuid of pioficienev in that language 
was exttemel) low. enabled by a Moon- 
shec, few weie capable of executing even 
the ordinary business of translating from 
Persian into kind Mi, and still tevvei were 
able to peiform the comers** of that ope- 
ration with any degree of grammatical 
correctness, without the same assi stance. 

“ The nice and intricate rules, which 
govern the construction of the Hiudoos- 
tanee language; the peculiarities which 
distinguish that Jauguage ; the elegance, 
the vaiicty and the power of which it is 
susceptible, were brought to light by the 
long and aiduous labours of Dr. Gilchrist, 
who had the merit of exploiing, by the 
mere force of eenius and industry, the 
natuieand confoi mat ion of that complex 
and intricate dialect. — The knowledge 
which, prior to that sera, the seivants of 
the Company in genet al attained, of a 
language so extensive in its use and ap- 
plication, aud so intimately connected 
with every branch of the administration 
of this eiupite, naturally corresponded 
with the obscurity which prevailed, until 
dispelled by the philologicallabours of the 
author of the Hindoostanee grammar and 
dictionary, and b) the progressive opera- 
tions of the college. Having no access to 
grammatical insti action, nor even to books 
composed in the Hindoostanee language, — 
for of the latter none but a few poetical 
wui ks were in existence, — the servants of 
the Company principally derived their 
acquaintance with that lauguage fro* 
their intercourse with the natives, ip the 
ordinary concerns of private life* aud ia 
the transaction of public affairs. 

“ It cannot be supposed that, by means 
such as these, an enlarged and accurate 
knowledge ot the colloquial language of 
India could possibly be attained, aud in 
fact, the number who possessed the power 
of maintaining a conversation iu that 
language, with any degree of elegance or 
propriety, or even of expressing in ade- 
quate terms the purpose qi the mind, t» 
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it arises in the progress of colloquial in- 
tercourse, of argument and of negotiation 
in the transaction of affairs, whether 
public or private, was extremely limited. 

“ The language of Bengal, a know- 
ledge of which i?< so obviously important 
in official situations within the limits of 
the prov iuce, was generally neglected and 
unknown by the public sen ants who 
tilled those situations. 

“ How essential, how extensive has 
been the change in all these respects, 
since the establishment of the College of 
Fort William! gentlemen, eminently dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge and ac- 
quirements in each of thoe language's, 
are now the organ'- of instruction to 
successive bodies of the junior ser- 
vants of the Company, civil and mili- 
tary. — The profound oiientul learning of 
Dr. Lumsden, piote-aor of Arabic and 
Persian, has supplied that great deside- 
ratum, a complete grammar of the Persian 
language ; and the first part of his valua- 
ble Arabic Grammar has also been given 
to the public ; — works, of which I ven- 
ture confidently to affirm, that they not 
only embrace a most able and scientific 
arrangement and illustration of gramma- 
tical rules, calculated to afford the amplest 
means of acquiring a critical knowledge 
of those languages, but that they also 
develop and exemplify the principles of 
general grammar, in a degree yet unri- 
valled by any of the philologists of Europe. 

t( In addition to these and other philo- 
logical works, books requisite for the 
study of every language taught in the 
college, have been collected, composed or 
compiled; every obstacle which formerly 
impeded the progress of the student has 
been removed ; every possible facility has 
been supplied, by the labour and erudition 
of the professors and learned natives at- 
tached to the college. The effect has 
been commensurate with the means which 
have been provided. — Exclusively of the 
numerous instances of eminent and ex- 
traordinary proficiency, which have done 
honour to the institution, the college has 
annually transferred to the public service 
a body of young men, most, if not all, 
of whom had acquired a fundamental 
knowledge of two or more languages ; 
and some had risen to high practical pro- 
ficiency, not only in those which may be 
termed the living languages of India, but 
also in the abstruse and refined reposito- 
ries of oriental learning and science, the 
Arabic and Sunskrit ; — and although it 
was not to be expected that the advan- 
tages of the college should be improved 
by all the students ; that the seed should 
grow and flourish in every soil in which 
it had been sown, yet I do not incur the 
hazard of error, when I assert, that the 
general stock, both of theoretical and 
practical acquaintance with the languages 
of the country, among the servants of 


the Company, has been augmented and 
improved in a veiy extensive and sensible 
degree. I might also refer to specific 
instances of the power of elocution and 
of composition in the languages of India, 
possessed b) seveial public officers holding 
high situations, w ho have paved through 
the studies ot the college, in pi oof of the 
advantages which an institution like this 
is exclusively calculated to afford in the 
acquisition ot the oriental languages 
“ It remains, however, to advert to 
the argument adduced, m proof of the 
sufficiency of the knowledge of the East- 
ern languages generally po vested b\ the 
Company’s servants antecedently to the 
institution of the college, which is found- 
ed on the progressive prospeiityand power 
of the British dominion in India, and on 
the success which attended the adminis- 
tration of the concerns of this great em- 
pire. When we contemplate our situa- 
tion in this country ; when we reflect 
that we are governing a population of 
many millions, to whom our langauge is 
unknown, whose religion, habits, man- 
ners, usages and prejudices wholly differ 
from our own, no argument would seem 
requisite to prove, that the diffusion' of 
the benefits and blessings of a British ad- 
ministration among these our subjects, 
must essentially depend on the degree in 
which the power of communication with 
the natives of India i> po.veved bj the 
public officers employed in the various 
branches of this great and complicated 
government. Splendid as has been the 
career of our dominion, prosperous as has 
been the conduct of its internal concerns, 
w'ho will allege that no advantages have 
been lost, no evils have been incurred, 
which a skilful use of the powers of lan- 
guage might not have secured and pre- 
vented ? 

“ Who will say that improved means 
of direct intercourse with our subjects 
are not indispensably required, to co-ope- 
rate with the enactment arid administra- 
tion of salutary laws, for the purpose of 
diffusing the knowledge and the practice 
of those principles of conduct, whict 
have a tendency to exalt the standard cr 
national character, to diminish the pre- 
valence of immorality and crime, and to 
promote the general welfare and happi- 
ness of the inhabitants of these territo- 
ries ? Who will maintain, that far greater 
advances in the attainment of such im- 
portant purposes might not long >ince 
have been made, if the existing facilities 
of Oriental study and acquirement had 
in early times enabled the Company’s ser- 
vants to arrive at that proficiency, which 
is now so generally attained ? 

“ All therefore who unite in the opi- 
nion which I profess to entertain, of the 
great advantages of this institution, even 
when considered merely as the means of 
stimulating and enabling the civil and 
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military servants of the Company to ac- 
quire an intimate and critical knowledge 
ot the languages of the East, must anx- 
iously desire its stability ; and to such it 
must be satisfactory to reflect, that the 
college has been formally recognized by an 
act of the Legislature, as well as that 
the Hon. Court of Directors continue to 
afford to it their indispensable support ; 
deeming their College of Hertfoid, so far 
as it embraces the study ot the Eastern 
languages, to be calculated only t«> bestow 
an elementary pieparation for the moie 
efficient and exclusive studies of this insti- 
tution. 

“ 1 am aware, that the benefits of the 
College of Fort William, considered in a 
general point of view, have been disputed 
on groiiuds which have reference to the 
liahits and pi hate conduct of the stu- 
dents; that the advantages of etficient 
instruction in the Oiieutal languages 
have been deemed to be ovci balanced by 
the example and coutagiou ot dissipation 
and extiavaganee. 

“ But I have no reason to believe, that 
the degree of discredit to which the col- 
lege may have been exposed in this res- 
pect, has proceeded rather from the pro- 
minent misconduct of a few, who per- 
haps in any situation would have disre- 
garded the obligations of duty and dis- 
cretion, than from the general prevalence 
of irregularity in the body of the stu- 
dents; and to whatever extent the charge 
might have been justly applicable at some 
peiiod of the institution, I have the sa- 
tisfaction to know that, at the present 
time, instances of deviation from the 
maxims and rules of prudence and pro- 
priety (tor such must always exist in 
eveiv large a-sociation) are exceptions 
to the general system of conduct ob- 
servable among students of the college. 

“ This gratifying improvement may, 
perhaps, be traced to sources beyond the 
limits of this establishment ; but to the 
paternal superintendance of the govern- 
ment ; to the vigilance of the respectable 
members of the college council ; to the 
advice and attention of the professors 
and officers, and to the operation of the 
salutary rules and ordinances of the col- 
lege, must also be attributed in a mate- 
rial degree, the actual state of its moral 
prosperity. 

** At the same time, it is certainly to 
be desired, that the means of promoting 
the important object of collegiate disci- 
pline should be systematized in the Col- 
lege of Fort William, as in other similar 
institutions, by arrangements calculated 
to meet those evils and defects, the real 
or supposed existence of which, has in- 
duced persons of acknowledged judgment, 
to doubt the expediency of this system 
of Oriental education. 

ii Gentlemen 1 acting as I now am in 


a delegated capacity, I am not perhaps 
entitled to assume a personal relation to 
the college, yet having had the honor to 
fill an active situation in it at the infancy 
of its establishment, and having both in 
that situation and in a higher department 
of the institution, witnessed its efficacy 
and its advantage I cannot refrain from 
taking thN oppmtumry of professing a 
wai in peisonal interest in its prosperity, 
and an eauuM »olicitude for its perma- 
nent duiation.” 

APPENDIX. 

Catalogue of Literary l Turk v, the pub- 
lication of irhirh has been encouraged 
by Government, at the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of the College of 
Fort If 't Ilium, since the period of the 
Disputations held in 1814. 

1 . — Kirata yoon key u, a celebrated his- 
torical work, in the original Sunskrit, 
with the commentary of Mullee Nath, 
an account of which i* given by the learn- 
ed Mr. H. Colebrooke, tn his essay on 
Sunskrit and Prakrit poetry, published 
in the Asiatic Reseaithes, vol. 10th, 
page 431. (Calcutta edition. j 

2. — Yeeruwitroduyu, is a complete 
digest of Hindoo law, on the adminis- 
tration of justice. It is divided, like 
other complete digests, into two parts; 
one on trial at law in general, and the 
other on the several subjects of litigation 
in particular. Under the first head, the 
legal rules of pleading are set forth and 
explained ; and the law of evidence, writ- 
ten and oral, with prescription, and other 
branches of the important head of proof. 
Under the second, the various heads of 
contracts and succession, together with 
criminal law, and questions concerning 
leal property amply discussed. — The 
whole contains a rich and well arranged 
collection of the text of ancient legislators, 
and the docta of the most esteemed com- 
pilers and commentators. The work was 
compiled for practical purposes, a little 
more than a century ago, for one of the 
independent Hindoo Rajahs of Hmdoos- 
tan. It is deservedly held in great esti- 
mation in the Benares school, including 
all the Hindoostanee provinces. It is the 
best modern digest, as the Sinriti Chun- 
drika is the best ancient one. Edited by 
Jiabooram Pundit. 

3. — Subha Bins, a work in theBruj 
Bliak,ha, consisting of approved extracts 
in poetry, fiom various authors, compiled 
by Moons her Lulloo , for the use of the 
students of the Bhak,ha class. This 
work has lately been published. 

4. — A KjHuree bolee and English 
Vocabulary, of all the principal words 
in the Premsagur, or History ot Krishnu, 
with the corresponding Sunskrit etj mo- 
logy of each term, when it could be 
clearly ascertained, by Lieut. William 
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Price , Assistant Professor of 1 lie Ben- 
galee ami Sunskrit lammagos Tim uti- 
lity of this vocalmlai > w ill not In- con lino l 
to the nmk trmn whence the words Imr 
been extracted, .since they are ot constant 
occurience in other K,huree bolee and 
lihak, ha composition'', and tl\i> arrange- 
ment and mode of execution will veiy 
considerably facilitate the subsequent un- 
dertaking ot a complete K,huiee bolee 
dictionary. 

5, 6, 7. — Hitopudesiic, from the Sun- 
skrit, also the Buttses ee sivcs iiasl- 
nu, from the Sunskrit and the Pkcta- 
paditu', fioin the Bengalee, have been 
translated in the Muhratta language by 
learned native*!, under the superinten- 
dence of the Rer. f)r. Carey, for the use 
of students of the Muhratta class. 

The two former works have been pub- 
lished, aud the third is a* present in the 
press. 

8. — A collection of Oriental letters 
in the Muhratta language, is likewise in 
course of publication. 

9. — Poorooshu Pureekshya, or the 
Test of Man, a work containing the 
moral doctrines of the Hindoos, trans- 
lated into the Bengalee language, from 
the Sunskrit, by Ffuntprnsad, a Pundit 
attached to the College of Foit William, 
for the use of the Bengalee class. It is a 
delineation of eminence of character, in 
many situations of human life, ami con- 
sists of forty-eight stoiies, illustrative 
thereof. Seme of these descnbe men 
eminent for moral viituc; others, men 
eminent for heroic or daring actions ; 
others are represented as examples of 
high qualifications; and others, of ex- 
traordinary folly or wisdom, virtue or 
vice. — The whole forming an useful mis- 
cellany of eastern manners and opinions. 

10. “ Clams Simca,” a work on the 
Chinese language, consisting of two parts. 
Part the lust contains a di.-seitation, of 
pages 8ft, on the oiigm, nature and for- 
mation of the Chinese diameters ; and a 
second dissertation 'comprising pages 102) 
on the colloquial medium of the Chinese, 
wherein its nature is laid open, and its 
connexion with the colloquial media of 
the surrounding couuti ies cat efully traced : 
Part the second (pages 384) contains a 
grammar of the Chinese language, in 
which the construction of the language is 
illustrated by nearly five hundred exam- 
ples selected fioin the best Chinese au- 
thors, ancient and modern. To the work 
is added, by way of appendix, the Tnhyoh, 
an ancient woik, on the nature of Go- 
vernment. An Fnglish translation on 
the same page accompanies the Chinese 
text, and a praxis at the end explains each 
character as it occurs. By ./. Marsh man, 
D.Dm The Chinese part ot the work is 
printed. with the metal types with winch 


the Scriptmes in Chinese are now printing 
at Jserampore. 

The foltoiriiur froth*, mentioned in the 

-tpp ndi r to tin 1 Discourse of If is F i ~ 

vt lit fit it the Fisitor of the College of 

Fort If Minim, at the Disputations of 

1814, hare since been complete ft. 

1. Soon rah, a poi.m, the translation 
fiom Pei si an into English, of ail episode, 
in the celebrated epic poem of Firdousse, 
entitled the Shah Namu, by J. Atkinson, 
Esq. acting assistant secretary and exa- 
miner in the College of Putt William. 

2. The kiurld ufroz, oiiginallv 
translated into the Hindoostanee language, 
by Muoh/ree Ifafeei nod deeni t'/imad , 
from the I’yaii Danish, written by the 
celebrated Shnckh 1'bool Fuzl, Prime 
Minister to the illustrious F'kbur, Em- 
peror of Hindoos tan : revised and com- 
pared with the original Persian, and pre- 
pared for the press by Captain Thomas 
Roebuck, acting secretary and examiner 
in the College of Fort William, in two 
volumes, loyal octavo. This work is an 
elegant paraphrase of the hook known in 
Europe, hv the name of PH pay's Fables, 
which haie been satisfactorily traced to a 
woik in the Sunskrit language, entitled 
Panr/ni Tuntru, of which the ce.ebrated 
book, called the llitopudeshu, is an a- 
bridgement, written abote twelve cen- 
turies ago, by a learned Btalitnan, named 
Fish non Shanua. It contains all the mo- 
ral polity and wisdom of the East, ex- 
pressed in the most polished dialect of 
the Hindoostanee language. Perhaps no 
book in the world (the sacred writings 
excepted) has undergone so many ver- 
sions, or has been translated into so 
many languages, as the fables above-men- 
tioned. A full account of the various 
transpositions of the fables of Pilpay 
is given in the English preface, prefixed 
work by the editor. 

3. The qaaioos, a celebrated diction- 
ary in the Arabic language, has been 
completed to the close of the first part, 
which nas parsed the press 

The types which have been employed in 
printing this edition, were formed under 
the imme. date inspection of the learned 
editor, Shurkh Fhmud Shir w a nee, a na- 
tive of Yumun in Arabia, and the author 
of several Arabic works, composed for 
the use of the Students of the College of 
Fort William. He has paid paiticular at- 
tention to this department of his labours. 
The hook is neatly printed, and has the 
singular advantage of being complete in 
the vowel points throughout the vojume, 
— a measure absolutely necessary, to re- 
move tho'C difficulties and obscurities of 
meaning, which so frequently occur in 
the greater number of the manuscript 
copies of this woik. 

4. The Supplement to the Muqamat 
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hurixree, comprising an Arabic and 
Poisian dictionary of all the terms con- 
tained in that celebiated work, compiled 
from the best authorities, published by 
M whirr? Jun ( r lee, now employed in the 
Arabic department of the College of For 
William. 

3th. The 1st volume of the ulf luei.a, 
or part of the Arabian nights enter- 
tainments, in the original Arabic, has 
been published for the use of the students 
of the Arabic class in the Collctre of Fort 
William, by Shuekh f r hmud y attached to 
the Arabic department of the College. 

6th. The 2d volume of the sooraii, a 
dictionary of Arabic words, explained in 
Persian, by - 1 hoot Full Moohumnd bin 
Omr bin Khuhd, commonly called Jumal, 
being a translation of a very celebrated 
Arabic dictionary, intitled the Sabah: 
revised and corrected according to the au- 
thority of the Qamoos, the Shams ool 
Ooloom, the Decwan ool 1'duh, and other 
lexicons ot equal celebrity , /»// Mnolurrrs 
Durr rah ( ler, Jan lire, ilntoor Ruheem, 
and Hu, sun l lee. 

7th. Hudaio ooL-Bt’L \giii t t the Bow- 
ers of eloquence, being a treatise on 
the rhetoric, poetry and rhyme of the 
Persians ; by Steer Shams nod dern Fwjeer 
of Dilhee : corrected for the piess by 
Muohwees Jan (lee and Vbdoor Hu hr cm. 

8th. The magiiu kavya, an epic jioem 
in the original Sunskrit, the subject of 
which is the death of Sisoopalu, slain in 
war by Krishna. — It consists of 20 cantos, 
which, with the commentary of Malice 
Nath ha* been edited by l 'idt/aknru Misrn 
and Shi/am u later Pundits. A tall ac- 
count ot this wmk is giu'iiby the learned 
Mi. (olebiookc in Ins disseitation on 
Smiskiit and Pinknt poetry, yyliich is 
published in the 10th volume of the 
Asiatic researches. 

9th. The first pait of Mr. Wilson’s 

SI NSKR1T AND ENGLISH DICTIONARV , com- 
prising about .'>00 pages quaito, and con- 
taining one half ot the alphabet, is near- 
ly printed, and will be published in the 
course of a few weeks. 

Boohs at present in the press , or pre- 
inn nni for publication. 

Boorham oil'll, the most copious 
and comprehensive dictionaij of the Per- 
sian language now extant. 

The author of this valuable work styles 
himself in the commencement of his pre- 
face, Moohummud Hot is urn ibni Khulnf 
tint Tubreezrr , with the additional poeti- 
cal title of Itoorhan. 

He has concent tated within the pages 
of his lexicon, the whole ot the sterling 
matter contained in the Furhung i Juhan- 
gccrec ; the Mujmooaool Foors of Soor- 
ooree and the Soormue Sooluemanee, 
together with descriptions of the most 


useful articles of the Ma eiia Medica as 
given in the Suhah ool Tdweeyuli of 
Hoosuen ool Unsaree ; the whole of 
which are arranged in an alphabetical 
succession, according to the plan of Eu- 
ropean dictionaries. 

In order to compiize within a moderate 
Bulk such a numerous collection of words 
puiely Peisian, together with many Greek, 
Syriac, and Tuikish term'!, and an ex- 
tensive variety of metaphoncal significa- 
tions, compounded of Arabic and Persian 
woiiN, he has wholly abstained from the 
exhibition of poetical auhoiities in sup- 
port of liis definitions and explanatory 
meanings, as practised by the author of 
the Juliangecree and others. 

The value of the work in manuscript 
will be considerably enhanced by the la- 
bours and exertions of the Editor of this 
first printed edition, in a careful inspec- 
tion and revision ot the text, a collation 
of \.u ion.' copies, and the ablest assist- 
ance of experienced native scholars. 

The typographical dcpaitmcnt has been 
equally the subject of rate and attention, 
— an excellent fount of types of the Nuskh 
or Arabic character, recently imported 
from Europe, has been used for the im- 
pression, which, connected with a general 
ohserv ation of the means most likely to in- 
sure its beauty and accuracy, afford every 
icasonable hope of a correct and elegant 
edition of the best manuscript Dictionary 
of the Persian language yet presented to 
the Oriental world. — By Captain Thomas 
Roebuck , acting Secretary and Examiner 
in the College of Fort William. 

2. The 2d volume of the Ulf luela, 
or a part of Arabian night* enter- 
tains en is, in the oi urinal Arabic : edi- 
ted by Shuekh Uhmud, a learned native 
of Aiabia, at present employed in the 
Arabic department of the College. 

3. The second edition of the Gooli 
bukawu lee, a Hiudoostanee Tale, ori- 
ginally published by Dr. John Gilchrist, 
for the use of theStudents of the Hindon- 
stanee class ; edited by Captain Roebuck . 

4. The Qootbee, a celebrated Treatise 
on Logic, written by Quoth ood Deen , in 
the Arabic language ; revised and prepared 
for the press at the desire of M. /. hums- 
den , L.L.D. Professor of the Aiabicand 
Pei sian languages in the College of Fort 
William, by Muolurese Jan AUe and 
ulhoor Ruhcem , employed in the Arabic 
department of the College of Fort William. 

5. A Dictionary of the Punjabf.e 
Language, arranged according to the 
Gooroomookhee alphabet, and the Ortho- 
graphy of the Gooroomookhee words, 
also expressed by the Devunagrce charac- 
ter, aad explained in the Persian language, 
bv Kesheeraj, a native of the Punjab, 
under the superintendence of Captain 
Roebuck , is also ready for press. 
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A list of Translations of the Scriptures 
into the Oriental Languages, inth the 
progress made in the printing of them , 
at theSerampore Press, 20 th July, 1815. 

/The Old and Now 
I Teguments. The 

1 Bengalee , . . . . third, edition of 

| the New Testa- 

^ ment in the Press. 

2 Oothul, Ditto ditto ditto. 

/NewTest ament Pen- 
j tateuch. Histori- 

. ca! Books of Scrip- 

[ tures nearlvfinish- 

L ed. 

, Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

{ Ditto Pentateuch, 
one-third printed. 


Sunskrit, 


Mahratta , 
Hindoostanee , 


6 Pimjahee , 


7 

8 

9 Kunkuna , . 


Pushto , . . 
Billochee 


^ New Testament, to 


10 Bikaneer, . . . 

1 1 Mooltanee , . 
1-2 Sindhee, . . . 

13 Ooduyapoora 

14 Mataiear , . . . 

15 Kashmeera , . 

16 Nepalese , 


17 Bruj, . 


18 . 


19 Kyhassee , . . . . 

20 Mugudyha or > 
SomM Buhar J 

21 T ding a , .... 


28 Kurnatu, 


St. John’s Gospel. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
5 Ditto St. Mathew, 
( printed. 

{ Ditto ditto, near- 
ly printed. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Testament, 
printed to the 
Epistles. 

/Ditto to St. John’s 
Gospel, 
f Ditto printed to the 
1 end of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto, the Gospels 
printed. 

Matthew’s 
nearly 


f New 
. 1 prim 
l F.pis 


t 


t 


23 Chinese. 


34 Burman, 


C Ditto, St. 5 
< Gospel, 
L printed. 
/New Testa 
J Gospels 

, G enes i s 

V. printed. 

r 


t ament, two 
printed, 
nearly 


> St. Matthew’s,near- 
ly printed. 

Ready for the Press. 

1. Maldeviau, — 2. Gujerattee, — 3. 
Southern Sindhee,— 4. Siamese. 


Works nearly ready for Publication , at 
Serampore . 

1. — A View of the History, Lite- 
rature and Religion of the Hindoos, 
including a minute description of their 
njauuers and customs ; in two volumes, 
4 to. By the Rev. William Ward 
,The volume on the religion of the Hin- 
doos (pages XXXI and 485,) is already 
printed off, and as the volumes are inde- 
pendent of each other, it will be published 


immediately. The introduction contains 
a conri>c \ iew of the origin of the Hindoo 
system of mythology ; chapter I is devoted 
to a description ot the objects of Hindoo 
worship ; diaplei II describes the Hindoo 
temples, images, prints, and the various 
kinds of woi.>hip ; chapter HI notices 
the various times and season > of worship ; 
chapter IV points out the ditfacnt duties 
ami ceremonies incumbent on both priests 
and worshipped ; chapter V exhibits the 
views of the Hindoos, relative to a tut uie 
state ; chapter VI enumerates the various 
kinds of religious devotees and mendicants 
among the Hindoos ; and chapter VII de- 
scribes the different sects among them. 
The volume concludes with some general 
remarks on the objects of worship through- 
out India, Taitary, China, Japan, &c. dec. 

II. — A Dictionary of the Bengalee 
Language, by the Rev. Doctor William 
Carey. — The first volume of this work, 
comprizing those words which begin with 
a vowel, is ready for publication. 

About to be put to press , 

III. — A Complete Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language, comprizing all the 
characters in the Imperial Dictionary of 
Khangk,iiee. This work will contain 
neai lv thrice the number of characters 
found in the large folio dictionary publish- 
ed at Baris in 1813, bv order of Buona- 
parte. The charactei s tor this dictionary , 
which are cut in metal, on a new and im- 
proved plan, have been in a state of pit‘- 
puration for seveial years. 

PERSIAN. 

First Class. 

1. Macnaghten, ( not attached to the 
Persian Class), degree of honor 


and a medal ... .... Oct. 1814 

Second Class. 

2. Dick Nov. tsi s 

5. B. Taylor Nov.] 8 1*3 

4. Hon. K. Cavendish Nov. 1813 

Third Class. 

5. D. C. Smyth, (medal of merit) . Dec. 1814 

6. N. Smith,” (medal of merit) . . . Jan. 1815 

7. Maddock, (medal of ment) . . . Dec. 1814 

8. Glass - . . • • Dec. 1813 

*9. Nishet, (medal of merit) .... Aug. 1814 

*10. Dale, (medal of merit) .... Dec. 18 14 

1 1. R. J. Taylor Nov 1813 

19. Moncton, (medal of mem) . . • Dec. 1814 

13 Wa'ters Nov. 1813 

*14. Waid Dec. 1810 

15. Murray Jan. 1813 

1G. Lind (medal of merit) Aug. 1814 

17. JBoddam Dec. IS1 1 

Fourth Class. 

18. Reid. * . Feb. 1613 

19. Str John Stonehouse . . , . . Dec. iii4 

40. Ellerton Oct. 1814 

21. R Uieighton Oct. 1814 

*22. Law Oct. 1814 

*23. Biscoe Dec. 1814 

*24. Pringle Oct. 1811 

25. Sir Thomas Hayes ..... . Nov. 1813 

26. Ritchie Oct. 1814 

*27. Stuart Dec. 1814 

*28. Wilkinson Oet. 1814 

Fifth Class. 

*29. Walker Sept.1819 

*30. Phillips Aug. 1814 

*31. Vibart Dec.l8l3 
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•33. Monsell Sept.l8i3 

*33. Magmac Dec. 1814 

*34. Hon. Wjn. Rodney ..... Nov. 1813 

*35. Ihornas Dec. 1814 

*3d. Parker . Aug. 18 H 

*37. Fraser Dec. 1«14 

*■=>8. Cockerell Oct. 1M4 

*39. Templer Dec. 1813 

*40 Barlow, f Attended but did] Oct. 1813 

*41. H. Creighton < not perform the > Aug. 18 12 
*42. Tilghman (exercises. J Oct. 1812 
Absent from examination. 

*43. Nepean, (sick) Oct. 1M3 

*44. Bruce, ( do ) Aug. 1M4 

*4 5. Graham, (do) Dec. 1M4 

*4<5. Duntze; (do) Nov. IM3 

*47. Hon. H. A. Annesley, (teit/iotit ade- 

quate cause) Aug. Is 13 

*48. Russell, (stated htsinubil tty to per- 
form the excicvits ) Dec. 1«I4 


N, B. The Students marked thus * if ho appear 
to have attended unrip*) atuely a Jeer Lectures on/if, 
had no opportunity of so doing, until the ninth 
ireek of the Ternt, in consequence of there being no 
Assistant Piojessor , to whose class they were at- 
tached . 

Military Students. 

Date of Ar- 
rival in In- 
dia. 

1. Lieut. R. Taylor, ''degree of honor, 

1.000 Rs. and a medal.) Dec. 1804 Nov. 1814 

2, Lieut, lsacke, (d-'gree of honoi 

1.000 hs. and a medal,) July, 18 14. Nov. 18 13 

ARABIC. 

First Class. 

1. Macnaghten, (degree of honor 1,000 

Rs. and a medal,) Oct. 1814 

Second Class. 

2. Glass Dec. 1813 

Military Student. 

Lieut.R.Taylor, (medal of merit) Dec. is 14 Nov.1814 

HINDOOSTANEE. 

First Class. 


BENGALEE. 


First Class. 

1. Hon. R. Cavendish ...... Nov. 1SI3 

2. Moncton, (dtgree of honor, 1,000 

rupees and a medal) ..... Dec. 1814 
S. Macnaghten, {degree of honor, 1,000 

rupees and a medal) Oct. 1814 

Second Class. 

4. Murray Jan. 1813 

5. Dale, (medal of merit) Dec. 1813 

d. Wilkinson, (medal of merit) . . . Oct. 1314 

7. Vibart Dec. 1813 

8. Lind, (medal of merit ■ .... Aug. 1814 

9. R. t reighton, f medal of merit) . . Oct. isi4 

10. N. Smith, ‘ medal of merit) . . . Jan. 1815 

11. Bi>.roe, (medal of merit; .... Dec. lsi4 

12. Fdlerton, (medal of mei it) . . , 0<t. 1*14 

13. Monstll Sep. IMS 

14. Stuart, (medal of merit) .... Dec. 14 

Third Class. 

15. Rittlne Oct. J814 

id. H. Creighton . Aug.lsja 

17. Magmac ....... . . Dec. 1814 

18. Hon. W. Rodney Nov. lbl3 

ly. Fra«er . Dec. 1814 

2o. 'leniptcr Dec. 1813 

"1. Cockerell Oct. id 14 

Absent from Examination. 

Duntze, (sick) Nov. 1813 

Bruce, (do) Aug. 1814 

SUNSKRIT. 

1. Macnaghten, (medal of merit) . . Oct. ]fit4 

2. Monckton, (medal of mern) . . Dec. 1814 


By Older of the Council of the College, 
T. ROEBUCK, Acting Secretary. 

COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

January 25, 1615. 

FIRST HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION, 
Holden in December 1814. 

CIVIL STUDENTS. 
PERSIAN. 


1. Dick, (degree of honor, 1,000 Rs. 


and a medal,) Nov. ISIS 

Second Class. 

2. D. C. Smith, (medal of merit) . Dec. 1814 

5. 1? Taj U»r Nov.imj 

4. Maddock, (medal of mei it ) . . . Det. 1^14 

5. R. Cieighton Oct. is)4 

Third Class. 

0. Glass Dec. m3 

7. Boddatn Dec. isi 1 

8. Wat ers Nov. 1813 

9. Nisbet Aug. is 14 

!o. Law, (medal of merit) ..... Oct. is 14 

11. Ward . . . Dec. lsio 

1?. Tilghman . Oct. lsi 3 

13. K. J. Taylor Nov.lsi4 

14. Pringle Oct. lsll 

Fourth Class. 

I 5. Hon. H. A. Anne&k-y Aug. 1813 

lt». N Smyth Jan. 1315 

17. Reid Feb. 1313 

18. Stonehouse Dec. is 14 

19. Sir F. Hayes Nov. 1813 

20. Walker Sept. is 12 

21. Phillips Aug. 1814 

2-2. Thomas . Dec. in 14 

23. Parker Aug. is 14 

24. Lindsay Nov. 1813 

25. Nepean, (attend, but did not perform 

the exercises) Oct. 1813 

Absent from Examination. 

96. Graham, (sick) . Dec. 1814 

27. Bruce, (do) Aug. 18 14 

28. Barlow, (without adequate cause) . . Oct. 1813 

29. Hon R. Cavendish (do) .... Nov. 1813 
30* Russell, 'stated his inability to perform 

the exer. ises) . . Nov, 1814 

Military Student. 

Lieut. lsacke, (degree of honor, 1,000 
rupees and a medal), date of arrival in 
Indta t July 1804 Nov, 1813 


First Class. 

Date of Admission. 


1. Dick, (medal of merit) . . . . Nov. ISIS 

2. Glass, (medal of mem) .... Dec. 18 is 

3. Hon. H. Cavendish, (medal of merit, Nov. 1813 

Second Class. 

4. B Taylor, (medal of merit; . . . Nov. 1813 

5. Walters Nov. 1813 

d. Duntze . Nov. 1813 

7. R. J. Taylor Nov. 1813 

rt - Reid Feb. ms 

9. SirThos. Hayes Nov. 1813 

10. Murray Jan. 1813 

11. Nisbet Aug. I814 

12. R. Creighton Oct. it 14 

Third Class. 

13. Lind Aug. 1814 

14. Boddam . Dec. 1811 

15. Rllerton Oct. 1SI4 

l<>. Monsell Sept.1813 

17. Lance Oct. 1811 

18. Pringle Oct. 18U 

19. Tilghman Oct. 18i3 

2(». Waid Dec. 1810 

21. Bruce Aug. 1814 

22. H. Creighton Aug. 1812 

21 . Plowden Dec. 181 J 

24. Barlow Oct. 1813 

25. Dewar Oct. 18 1 1 


Absent from Examination. 

2d. Law, (sick) Oct. 1814 

27. Giant, (by permission of the College 

Council ) * • Oct. 1814 

28. Vibart, (sick) Dec. lftis 


29. Parker, (do) ...... 

JO. Phillips. ■) ( , taM ,*„> 

31 ■ W'lknison, C inahiht, to 

3*2. Ritchie, > perform the " 

ll: “ J • 1 

35. Walket, (neglected <o attend) 


. Aug. 1814 
, Aug. 1814 
. Oct. 1814 
, Oct. 1814 
, Oct. 1814 
1 Nov. 1814 
, Sept, 18 U 
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ARABIC. 

1. Macnaghten, (medal of meut) . . Oct. 1814 


HINDOOSTANEE. 


First Class. 

l. Macnaghten, f not attached to the 
class) a degree of honor, and a 
medal Oct. 1814 


Second Class. 

2. Dick, (medal of merit'' ... .Nov. 1613 

3. Glass, ijnedal of merit) .... Dec. 1813 

Third Class. 


4. Duntze .......... Nov. 1813 

5. B. Taylor, (medal of merit) , , . Nov. is j 5 

6. N rebet Aug, 1814 

7. R, Cieighton, (medal ot merit) , . Oct. is 14 

8. Reid Ft b. Is ij 

9. Sir Thomas Hayes ...... Nov, 1 s 1 3 

10. Ward Dec. imo 

11. Walters Nov, is 13 

1 <i. Pringle 0« t. 1811 

13, Lance Oct. 1811 

14, R. J. Taylor Nov. isli 

15, Wollen Aug, lsl 1 

16, Tilghman ......... Oct isri 

17, Walker Sept, 1812 

18, Boddam . ......... Pec, Is 11 

19, Lindsay Nov, is 13 

GO. Plowden Dec, isn 

Gi. Dewar . Oct. 1813 

22. Barlow .......... Oct. l«ii 

G3, EUerton Oct. Hll 

94. Templer Dec. is 13 

25. Nepean Oct. 1813 


Absent from Examination. 

26. Law. . . . (tick) Oct. 1814 

27. Hon. W. Rodney, Jo) Nov. 1 6 13 

QS. Paiker . . . (do) Aug. 1814 

20. Phillips, (atuted his mubihty to per- 

foim the ej.ercist?'*) ..... Aug. 1*14 
30. Hon. R Cavendish, - ) C Nov. Isii 

Si. Grant, ( Keglected J Oct. 1M4 

32. Cockerell, ( to attend, ) be t, is 14 

33. Scott, J L Nov. 1>II 


BENGALEE. 

First Class. 

1. Hon. R. Cavendish, a degree of 

honor, 1,000 rs, and a medal , Nov. 1811 


2. Duntze Nov. 1813 

3. Vibart , , Dec. 1813 

' Second Class . 

4. Murray - , Jan, 1813 

5. Wilkinson Oct. l« 14 

6. Lind Aug, 1814 

7. R, t rcigliton Oct. 1814 

8. Wollen Aug. 1811 

Third Class. 

9. Monsell Sept 1813 

10. Templar Dec, id 13 

11. Brace »...*• Aug. 1814 

14. H. Creighton, ( retired without at- 
tempting any exercise) .... Aug. 1812 

Ah sent fro m Exam in at ion. 

13. Hon. W. Rodney, (tick) .... Nov. 1813 

14. Bodham Dec. 1812 

15. Barlow Ott. 1813 

16. Ritchie Oct. lo!4 


SUNSKRIT. 

1. Macnaghten Oct. 1814 

By order at the Council of the Col lege, 

T. ROEBUCK, Acting Secretary. 

MILITARY STUDENTS. 
PERSIAN. 

First Class. 

1, Ensign Bagrmld, (.1 degiee of hn- 

uor L l »0 ( k) iupte>, and a med3l) July HU 

2. Lieut. Becfcet, (a degree of honor, 

1,000 rupees and a medal) . .July isu 
Second Class. 


3. . , . , , . Nov. 1813 

4, Lieut. UacLe Nov, 1S13 


5. Lieut, Taylor Nov. 1814 

6. Ensign Bedford, (medal of merit) July 1814 

7. Lieut. Wornum , July IH14 

8. Lieut. White ........ July 1814 


10, Ensign Stalhart, (medal of meut) July 1814 

Third Class. 

11 , Ensign Paton .July 1814 

12, Ensign Lawience ...... Oct, 1814 

13, Cornet Kemudy Mar. 1814 

14, Ensign Burns May 1814 

15, Cornet Hester Sept. 1814 

Absent from Examination. 

16, Lieut, Conlthard, ^sick) .... Mar, 1814 

17, Eireign George . (do) . . . .Mar. 1814 

18, Enugri Wade, bv peimission of the 

College Council , .... , Mar, 1814 


ARABIC. 


First Class. 

1, Lieut. Taylor Nov. 1814 

2, Ensign Bedford , ...... .July 1814 

Second Class. 

1. Lieut, lsacke Nov, 1813 

2. Eireign M’Kenly May 1812 

3. Lieut. White ........ July 1814 


Absent from Examination. 

4. Lieut, Coulth&rd, (at ck) , Mar. 1814 


HINDOOSTANEE. 


First Class. 

1. Ensign Bagno'd, (a degree of honor, 

1,000 lupees and medal) . . .July 1814 

2. Lnur, Beckett, (a decree of honor, 

1,000 rupees and medal) . , .July 1814 

Second Class. 

3. Ensign Paton, (medal of merit) . July 1614 

4. Cornet Kennedy, (medal of merit) Mar, 1814 

5. Ensign Bedford, (medal of merit) , July 1*14 

0. Lieut. Patke Nov. 1813 

7. Ensign Stalkart, (medal ot merit; , July is 14 

Third Class. 


s. Ensign Murray , Oct, 1814 

Lieut. White July 1814 

10. Ensign Bums ........ May 1814 

11. Ensign Paterson May 1814 

12. Ensign Lawrence Oct, 1814 

13. Cornet Hester . Sept. 1814 


Absent from Examination. 

14. Lieut. Wornum, (sick) . . . .July 1814 

1 3. Ensign Gordon; j 1 Mar. 1814 

16. Ensign Wade, g $ Mar - 

17. Lieut, Conlthard, (sick) .... Mar. 1814 


BRUJ BHAK, HA. 

First Class. 

1. Ensign Bagnold, (medal of merit) July 1814 

Second Class. 

2. Ensign Paton, (medal of merit) , July 1814 

3. Eireign Burns, ^niedal of meat) , May 1814 

Third Class* 

4. Lieut, Wornum, (medal of merit) July 1814 

SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN WRITING. 
First Class . 

1, Lieut, Bccket, (a medal) 

2, Ensign Bagnol, (do) 

Second Class . 

3, Lieut, Wornum 

4, Litut, White 

Third Class,. 

5, Ensign Paton 

6, Ensign Stalkart 

SPECIMENS OF NAGREE WRITING, 

First Class. 

t. Ensign Baenold, (a medal) 

2, Lieut, Beckett, (do) 

Second Class . 

5, Ensign Paton 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


A Pamphlet, entitled British Justice 
in Africa, just published, calls the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the manner in which 
the commercial interests of the counti y are 
at present managed on the Gold Coast. 
Great Britain possesses forts aud small 
adjacent settlements on that coast, de- 
signed for the maintenance and protection 
of trade; aud for the suppoit of these 
facts, salaries of officers, &c. an annual 
sum of .£23, 000. is granted by Parliament 
to a Corporation called, the Committee 
of the African Company, the individuals 
composing which, derive an advantage by 
being permitted to make their payments 
in goods sent from England, and from 
some other incidental sources of piofit. 
It was some time since pointed out by 
Mr. Meredith, formerly governor of Fort 
Winnelmh, and author of a work, en- 
titled an account of the Gold Coast, &c. 
that with the very limited means appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the forts 
and settlements on the Gold Coast, it 
ought to appear more wonderful how they 
can be kept up at all, than that they are 
not kept in a more respectable state, &c. ,f 
In the present Pamphlet, a Mr. Hutton, a 
resident merchant, complains of neglect of 
duty and of the grossest personal violence 
and ill treatment from a Mr. Dawson, 
governor of Fort Anamaboe, and whose 
conduct and language is here represented 
as of the ino'd vulgar and ruffian-like de- 
scription. Tlih person, who is at once a 
governor and a trader, the African Com- 
mittee retain in the situation which he is 
thus represented as disgracing. Mr. 
Hutton states further particulars of the 
general inefficiency, civil and military, of 
the government under the Committee; 
and the reader, who combines the facts 
produced in this publication, with those 
to be collected from Mr. Meredith’s ac- 
count, above cited, will probably con- 
clude, that however it may consist with 
the private interests of the persons com- 
posing the Committee, to accept an in- 
sufficient sum on the one hand, and ad- 
minister a despicable and insufficient go- 
vernment on the other, the interests of 
the country at large demand a total change 
of things. 

A work of fancy, translated from the 
pen of a German author, illustrating the 
manners and religions of the nations which 
inhabit the East, from Syria to India, 
has just appeared, under the title of Ma- 
hal cd and Sedli, or memoirs of a Druse 
Family, &c. “ It possesses,” says a critic, 

“ the merit, not merely of relating an in- 
teresting love-story, but of describing the 

Asiatic Journ —No. II. 


real and living mannery of the Druses, 
with poetic eloquence and learned fidelity. 
This pleasing, tender, and uncommon 
novel is elegantly written, contains much 
geographical instruct ion, and may be very 
useful to those missionaries who are dis- 
posing themselves to visit the Syrian 
churches. It breathes every where a pure 
morality and a religious tendency. Many 
notes are affixed explanatory of the allu- 
sions to oriental opinions and usages; 
which display an appropriate erudition, 
and bring into notice many works of the 
Germans that arc little known even to our 
orientalists.” 

A work on the most important na- 
tional topics is befoie t lie public, under 
the title of Improved Agriculture, and the 
Suppression of Smuggling, Propeity-tax, 
and Poor’s Rates ; with the maintenance of 
rents, cheapness of living, the prosperity 
of the Fanner, the advancement of com- 
merce, navigation, and manufactures, and 
the constant employment of the Poor; 
being a display of the augnientability of 
the resources of the British Empire, &c. 

A portion of the ashes which fell on the 
island of Sumbawa (See. p. 92) in April 
last, was forwarded to Calcutta, which 
has been analyzed by the Assistant Assay 
Master of that Presidency, who states 
the lesult as follows : 

“ Volcanic ashes from the mountains 
on the irdaud of Sumbawa, collected ia 
the district of Samarang, after the irrup- 
tion of the lltli of April, 1815. 

“ The substance thus described, was 
brought in the shape of a powder of a 
greyish brown colour — void of smell, but 
possessing a harsh taste; the specific 
gravity was low, as the powder floated 
on the surface of the water ; befoie the 
blow-pipe it melted into a dark brown 
enamel, and with the aid of borax into a 
transparent light blue glass. Nitra mu- 
riatic acid after a long digestion took up 
about one-fifth of the weight . and the 
solution yielded a dark blue precipitate 
with prussiate of potash, indicating the 
presence of oxid of iron. 

“ The portion of the powder insoluble 
in the acid was of a bluish grey colour, 
infusible per se before the blow-pipe, but 
convertible into a yellowish glass with 
the addition of borax — the specific gravity 
was increased as it now sunk in 'water ; 
part of the residium mixed with an equal 
weight of carbonate of potash, and di- 
gested repeatedly with sulphuric acid and 
evaporated, was rendered soluble in boil- 
ing water— the watery solution concern- 

Voi. 1. 2 A 
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trated gave a precipitate of silex and a 
metallic oxid, anil when treated with 
carbonate of potash, yielded a further 
precipitate apparently aluiniue — the me- 
tallic oxid appealed to be nichel. 

“ From the several operations of the 
analysis, the composition of 100 parts of 
this volcanic matter appears to he silex, 
about 49, including, perhaps, a very small 
quantity of oxid ot nichel ; al amine, 32; 
oxid of iron, 17 ; loss 2 — 100. 

“ The quantity submitted to examina- 
tion was too small to furnish any very 
precise conclusion ; but theie is every 
reason to suppose that this substance is 
analogous to the common volcanic forma- 
tion or punice ; \\ ith which it agrees in 
its component parts and differs chiefly, it 
may be presumed, in the smaller pro- 
portion which the silex has to the mass.” 

Meer Hasan Aly, Assistant to the Ori- 
ental Professor at the East-lndia Compa- 
ny’s Military Seminary at Croydon, is 
translating the New Testament and the 
Service of the Church of England into the 
Hindoostanee language. 

The following is the substance of the 
Annual Report of the Dilectors of the 
Madras Free -Schools, dated Madras 
Jan. 1, 1813 : — the Male School has clo- 
sed its eighth, and the Female its fifth 
year ; and the following statement will 
shew the number on whom the benefits 
of these Institutions have been bestow- 
ed, viz. 

Male Free-School. 

Number admitted from the com- 
mencement 303 

Taken out and provided for by 

their friefids 141 

Dismissed for irregular attendance 95 

—2 36 

Remaining. — Day - scholars whose 


friends pay a small monthly sum 23 
Charity scholars 44 

— 67 

Female Free-School. 

Number admitted from the com- 
mencement 109 

Taken out by their friends 38 

Dismissed for irregular attendance 29 

— 67 

Remaining. — Day scholars whose 
friends pay a small monthly sum 23 
Charity scholars 19 


— 42 

The Schools are kept in separate hou- 
ses, and the plan of education is similar 
to that practised at the Military Male and 
Female Asylums. 

The monthly receipts at present equal 
the disbursements, and for which the 
Directors must again acquaint the publia 
they are indebted to the Subscribers who 
are ln the habit of paying their subscrip- 
tions regularly. 


In their last year’s Report the Direc- 
tors took occasion to mention that a 
building was about to be erected conti- 
guous to the Hlack Town Chapel, for the 
reception of indigent Female Children, 
to be fed, cloatlied and educated gratu - 
tously. 'I'll rough their benevolent con- 
tributions, that building is finished, and 
is called The Female Free Orphan Asy- 
lum. The Directors entertain hopes of 
being enabled to open it for the admission 
of children in April next ; but they regret 
to add, that they find themselves obliged 
to confine the number to a very few, ow- 
ing to the limited state of the funds. 

The Directors conclude their Report 
with the following Statement of the 
School Funds ; viz. 

Four Supreme- Government Six per 
Cent. Promissory Notes, Interest payable 
half yearly: 

No. C, 076 of 1813-14 for .. Sa. Rs. 3,500 

2,077 of ditto ,do. 1,500 

1,293 of 12,624 of 1811- 12 do. 1,000 

402 Of 1814-15 do. 1,000- 

Six months interest due on 
the first three, up to 3lst 
December last, amounting 
to Star Ps. 6,000 at six per 

cent, per annum 180 

A Treasury acknowledge- 
ment dated 3lst December 
1814, for 1.700 

Ps. 


Cash in 


Total Sicca Rupees. .. .8.830 t 
a* 335-172 per handled j 
the hands of iheTieasurci.... 


,649.17.90 
.209. 4.13 


Total Star Pagodas. .2,858.21. 42 


Oi l STANDING. 

Balance of Messrs. Harrington and 
Co.’s Account Current, on the 3 1st 

Dec. 1811, Ps 

Received fiom their trustees two di- 
vidends, viz. of fifteen and ten per 
cent, say twenty-five per cent 


1,449.36.35 


362. 7.40 


Balance still due. Star Ps 1,087.28.75 


There is now printing at Canton, un- 
der the patronage of the Honourable the 
Hast India Company, and at their sole 
expense, a dictionary of the Chinese lan- 
guage, by the Rev. R. Morrison. The 
work is to consist of three parts. The 
first, Chinese and English, arranged ac- 
cording to the Chinese radicals. The se- 
cond, Chinese and English, arranged al- 
phabetically ; and the third, English and 
Chinese. The whole will be comprised 
in three or four volumes, royal quarto. 
The work will contain about forty thou- 
sand characters. The derivation of the 
character will he noticed ; and its mean- 
ing illustrated by examples. Specimens 
of the Chuen-wini , or ancient seal-charac- 
ter ; , and of the present Tsaou-tsze, or 
running-hand, will be given. It i3 in- 
tended to publish the work in parts 5 and 
it is hoped, a liist part will be completed 
in 1816. 

Mr. Carpue, an eminent surgeon in 
London, has recently performed, with 
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great success, in two cases, the Indian 
operation for restoring a lost nose. Mr. 
Car pue lias published an account of the 
cases, together with a history of the ope- 
ration, entitled, “ An Account of two 
successful Operations for restm iug a Lost 
Nose from the Integuments of the Foic- 
head, in the Cases of two Officers of His 
Majesty’s Army: to which are prefixed 
Historical and Physiological Remaikson 


the Nasal Operation, including descrip- 
tions of the Indian and Italian Methods.” 

One of the cases is that of Captain La- 
tlum, the gentleman so much distin- 
guished by his gallant rescue of the co- 
lours of his regiment, at the battle of 
Albuera. At* page 41 of the work, Mr. 
Curpue, in a note, states that he will be 
very thankful for any communication on 
the Indian Method. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOME. 

Church Missionary Society. — On 
occasion of the Secretary’s visiting Cam- 
bridge, where he pi cached two sermons, 
on Sunday, Nov. 12th, 1815, at Tnnity 
Church, in behalf of the Society, a Com- 
mittee was formed, for the purpose of 
diffusing information respecting the de- 
signs and proceedings of the Society; and 
more particularly concerning those parts 
of them, iucli as the Translation of the 
Scriptures and the Liturgy into Arabic, 
Persian, and H inductance, in which mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge have 
borne so distinguished a share. 

Professor Farish is appointed Trea- 
surer; and the Rev. W. Mandell, Fellow 
of Queen’s College, and the Rev. James 
Scholefield, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Secretaries. 

Baptist Missionary Society. — A 
Welsh Baptist Auxiliary Society was 
formed at Swansea, In July la>t. Dr. 
Hyland, Mr. Hall and others a^iMed. 
The principality is divided into six dis- 
tricts. Nearly 300/. was contributed. — 
In the beginning of November, at Man- 
chester, was established a Yorkshire and 
Lancashire Assistant Baptist Missionary 
Society, and nearly 200/. collected. 

About the same time, at a Meeting 
held at Glasgow*, a Glasgow Auxiliary 
Society, in aid of the Baptist Missions 
and Translations in India, was formed, 
and contributions made to the amount of 
300/. 

The following is the first resolution of 
the Welsh Auxiliary Society : 

“ Resolved that it appears desirable 
to this meeting, that every exertion 
should be made, throughout the princi- 
pality of Wales, to rssist in the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in India, in Ireland, 
and in the darker places of our own 
country .” 

Leicester and Leicestershire 
Church Missionary Association. — 
The Rev. Edward Bum, of Birming- 
ham, having preached two able Sermons 
at St. Mary's and St. Martin’s Churches, 
in Leicester, on Adient Sunday, the 


Annual Meeting was held at the Guild- 
hall, on Wednesday, the 16th of Decem- 
ber, Thomas Babiugton, Ksq. M. P. for 
Leicester, and one of the Vice-Presidents 
in the Chair. On the motion of the 
ltcv. G. B. Mitchell, A. M. seconded by 
the Rev. John Kempthorne, B. D. it was 
resolved, “ Th.it this Meeting is impres- 
sed with lively gratitude for the success 
which has manifestly attended the So- 
ciety’s efforts in India, and for the pros- 
pects which arc opening upon it in the 
Noithern Piovinces, in the Peninsula, 
and in Ceylon ; and expresses an earnest 
hope that the Society will zealously pro- 
secute its plans in the East, with respect 
to Readers, Missionaries, Schools and 
Chiistian Institutions.” 

Mr. Mitchel dwelt particularly on the 
state of Ceylon, as mixing encouraging 
hopes or success with loud calls for 
help. 

On the motion of the Rev. John Ben- 
son, M. A. seconded In the Rev. Robert 
Mai tin, M.A., it was iesol\cd, “ That 
this Meeting, animated by the lively and 
judicious statements of the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, and assured of the talents, li- 
terary attainments, and piety of the Rev. 
William Jowett, is induced to expect the 
mast favourable results from the ardent 
and enlightened plans of the Society with 
respect to New Zealand and Malta* 
AGRA. 

The Journal of Mr. W. Bowley, at 
Agia, in 1814 and 1815, contain many 
curious particulars concerning the cere- 
monies and superstitions ot the Hindus; 
of their manner of liewing our religion, 
of the nature of their objections to the 
Christian system ; and of the language 
and demeanour held toward them by the 
English Missionaries. The following 
detached passages will illustrate this 
remark : — ‘ One of tfce two who pro- 
mised yesterday to visit iiscame at noon. 
He appeared tlioroughly convinced of the 
absurdity of the Hindoo religion, and 
acknowledged the pious frauds practiced 
them. He told us that hehiuiM-lf um 
worshipped by a whole household aud 
2 A 2 
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maintained by them. We warned him of 
the dreadful consequences that would 
follow, if he did not renounce these de- 
ceitful way>. He a«ked w hat else he 
could do for his belly ; and, to our grief, 
spake as if he thought little or nothing of 
these things.’ — * 'i his afternoon went to 
the river side, and talked with a few 
who were busy feeding turtles. One in 
particuar, appeared convinced of the truth 
of what I said.’ — * Went to the river 
side and talked with four persons. In 
the course of conversation, they said 
that they worshipped the Daotas (or 
heathen Gods) only as a medium of access 
to the Supreme Being, as we (said they) 
worship Moses, Christ, &c. I told them 
we paid no adoration to Moses or the 
Prophets : but Christ we did Worship, he 
being the Lord of the Prophets.’—* En- 
tered into conversation with nine devo- 
tees, each of them having only three 
inches of cloth to cover his nakedness, 
their bodies rubbed over with ashes and 
their eyes ready to start out of their 
heads.’ — * On entering into conversation, 
about fifty assembled round us. Of the 
multitude, many were for us : others op- 
posed us with all their might; but, bles- 
sed be God, they could not gainsay our 
simple statements, neither could they 
answer our questions to the satisfaction 
of the people. One mendicant came run- 
ning up, and said, we daily committed 
sin, by killing animals, trampling upon 
ants, &c.’ — ‘ Went to his village, 
about seven miles from Agra. Hard by 
it stands one of Satan’s principal seats, 
with three idols ; to one of which male 
buffaloes are sacrificed. It is the most 
horrid looking thing ever eyes beheld. 
It reminded me of the hungry, open- 
mouthed grave, having a cowry or shell 
in but one eje. An old Faqueer told us 
that he had now been there these fifty 
years, and that to this day he was but a 
beggar. Had much conversation with 
this aged priest on the origin of sin, &c.’ 

* The old man went so fai as to tell me, 
in reply to my questions, that he would 
lock up the place, and give the keys to 
me ; and that if the people came to wor- 
ship, he would tell them that if Bhowanee 
(the principal deity of this place) was a 
god, let him open the door himself.’— 

‘ Found a Hindoo feeding turtles, and 
a beggar standing by, begging for the 
grain that he was throwing to them. 
Finding him refuse I went up to intercede 
for the beggar, with some confidence of 
prevailing, but to no purpose. He said 
that what he had brought was the tur- 
tle’s due. I talked with him, and others 
standing by, till they were constrained to 
give man the preference of all other 
creatures, and were ready to blame the 
Brahmins who taught them the contrary.* 

* Talked with a Pundit, who had read the 
Gospel of St. Mathew . he acknowledged 


it to be very good, and that it could not 
fail of obtaining happiness for those who 
adhered to it, but he did not appear to 
have any concern for himself.* — * They 
told me, that they were not in search of 
novelty, nor of new doctrines ; that they 
were perfectly satisfied with their present 
doctrine ; and that they would adhere to 
it whether it led to heaven or hell. 
These tilings of course, made me tremble 
for them, and I had thoughts of not go- 
ing among them again. An old man told 
me to hear his hook likewise.’— 4 They 
said they were Brahmins, and one asserted 
that they were greater and better than 
others : if not, the Deity would not have 
worshipped them, and, showed an example 
to the other Hindoos. I expressed awe 
and horror at his blasphemy, and asked 
how the Creator could bow before the 
creature ! — a Holy God before a corrupt 
lump of earth ! He said that the Shaster 
said so, but that he was not learned.’ — 
‘ Had an opportunity at a friend’s of 
speaking to the richest native in this place 
— conversed with him on one the impor- 
tant point. He took good care to hare 
about fifty words for one. He said that all 
religions were only as single trees taken 
out of the Garden of the Bede (Hindoos- 
tau Scriptures), &c.* — * Met a Faqueer. 
On entering into conversation with him, 
found him as if he were really beside 
himself. He answered me haughtily, 
and asked me if I knew who he was. I 
replied, “ a sinner, of course, like my- 
self.” He said he was no sinner, but that 
he was an Ao-sar (incarnation of the 
Deity). I endeavoured to undeceive the 
people, who paid great honour to him, by 
telling them that the man did not appear 
in his senses. He raged in such a man- 
ner that his very countrymen expressed 
their displeasure at his conduct, and told 
him that pride did not become a Fa- 
queer.’ — f One asked me “ and who 
made Satan,” &c. I enlarged on idolatry.’ 
— * My Pundit having previously read 
the Gospels, commenced reading the 
Acts. He has lead so much of the 
Scriptures that his mind is unsettled; 
and, being a learned man, he is seeking 
rest by turning over his own books ; and 
has at last collected his creed which he 
brought to me. It states, that the way 
to happiness was to know God to be the 
Spirit which is in each of us ; that he is 
from everlasting to everlasting : that, as 
to man he was a mortal being, existing 
only till death; that the Spirit in him 
was the Deity himself, and to know him 
thus was to be one and all with him, as a 
drop of water put into the ocean. May 
the Lord, through daily reading and 
hearing of the Scriptures, convince him 
that he has a separate soul to be saved.’ 

‘ Distributed some choice tracts among 
the drummers. A Brahmin was glad to 
get a translation of St. Matthew’s Go*- 
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pel. This evening on going towards an 
idol temple, was met by three Hindoos, 
w ho promissd last week to take me to a 
village where many assemble to hear the 
Hndoo Scriptures. I accompanied them 
to the place, and sat by the side of the 
preacher, while he read and expounded 
the Shasters in the Bakha language. In 
the course of an hour, I interrupted him 
two or thre e times, by putting questions 
to him on r idiculous things which he re- 
lated. One was respecting one of their 
incarnate deities (Klirisna) with his 
( ti.tHKI wives : another respecting the 
goddess, the river Jumna, which he en- 
deavoured to defend ; but, blessed be 
God, not to the satisfaction of his hearers : 
after which he proceeded for a few mi- 
nutes longer. On hearing the guris fire 
for eight o’clock, I thought it high time 
to say something more to the purpose ; 
and began by asking him, what benefit 
the crowd, of about sixty or eighty, could 
derive from all that he had read and said, 
for it all appeared more like novel tales 
than any tiling religious, and conse- 
quently tended to do more harm than 
good. The Pundit was then kind enough 
to close up his Shaster, and prepared 
himself to withstand me. I told him, in all 
that had dropped from him that night, I 
had not observed a word of salvation ; 
and asked him how the people were to 
obtain it ? He replied, it would do them 
good to hear of the transactions of their 
deities. I questioned him on the origin 
of man, of sin, death, &c. He gave a 
most ridiculous account of the creation, 
and said that prayers and good works 
were the appointed means whereby a 
sinner might escape the temporal (for he 
acknowledged not eternal) punishment of 
hell ; and said, that, after the period 
limited, the sinner would be re-created 
into some animal. He was, however, 
so closely questioned, that he was con- 
strained to acknowledge that he could 
not answer what was asked. Then the 


Pundit himself as well as many of the 
anxious crowd, requested me to state 
how man was formed, how sin entered 
into the world, and what was the re- 
medy which God had appointed. I did 
not immediately comply, till I had stirred 
up their anxiety : then I related the cre- 
ation of man, and that God had made 
him holy, just and good ; and instead of 
making God the author of sin, as the 
Hindoos do, 1 spoke to them at large on 
the origin and fall of Satan, his tempting 
our first parent, and sowing the seed of 
all manner of wickedness in him ; and 
from hence proved all, without exception, 
to be under the wrath and displeasure of 
God, and heirs of hell. After speaking 
on these subjects upward of an hour, I 
left him to consider of them till next 
Monday, when I promised, God willing, 
to speak to them on the salvation of 
God. They all appeared highly pleased, 
and not willing I should depart. We 
separated on good terms.’ — * I joined one 
who was going to an idol temple, read- 
ing a book. After some conversation, he 
accompanied me to my residence, where 
he began to read, and to explain to me 
what he read. I interrupted him by 
asking how he could, for a moment, 
suppose what he was then reading to be 
true : viz. “ If we but pay adoration to 
a Gnoroo* only for an hour, it is of more 
avail for the salvation of our souls, than 
if we worshipped God for sixteen years !” 
Finding he could not well answer me, 
this set him on thinking, although he 
proceeded to read on till I left him ; 
when he told my Pundit, that I had put 
him to a stand, and that it was a thing 
that never struck him before. I had 
given him a Tract to read : he returned 
in the evening with the Tract, and told 
my Pundit that there was too much of 
death in it ; and that he himself was 
going on pilgrimage to Baldao, near 
Bindrabund. 


STATE PAPER. 


A Convention to regulate the Commerce 
between the Territories of the United 
States and of His Britannic Majesty. 

[From a United States’ Paper.] 
Article i.— ' There shall be between the territo- 
ries of the United Sr-tes of America, and all the 
territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, a 
reciprocal liberty of commerce. The inhabitants 
of the two countries respectively shall have li- 
berty freely and securely to come with their 
ships and cargoes to all such places, ports, and 
rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other 


foreigners are permitted to come, to enter into 
the same and to remain and reside ifl anv parts 
of the said territories respectively, also to hire 
and occupy houses and warehouses for the pur- 
poses of their commerce; and generally the mer- 
chants and traders of each nation re*pectivtly 
shall enjoy the most complete protection and se- 
curity for their commerce, but subject always to 
the laws and statutes of the two countries respec- 
tively. 


* A spiritual guide j called, in the Roman 
Chufcb, a Director. Ed, 
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Article No higher or other duties shall be 
imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of his Butanoic Majesty’s territo- 
ries in Europe, and no higher or other duties 
shall he imposed on the importation into the 
territories of his Britannic Majesty iu Europe, of 
any articles the glow th, pioduce, or manufacture 
of the United States, than are or shall be pay- 
able on the like articles being the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of any other foreign 
country, noi shall any higher or other duties or 
charges he imposed in either of the two coun- 
tries, on the exportation of any articles to the 
United States, or to his Britannic Majesty’s terri- 
tories in Europe respectively, than such as are 
payable on the exportation of the like articles to 
any other foreign counts y, nor shall any prohi- 
bition be imposed on the exportation or impor- 
tation of any articles the growth, produce, or 
mauufactuie of the United States, or of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, to or fiom 
the said ten Bones of h.s Bu tannic Majesty in 
Europe, or to or from the said United States, 
which shall not equally extend to all other na- 
tions.— No higher or other duties or charges shall 
be imposed in any of the ports of the United 
States on British vessels, than those payable in 
the same ports by vessels of the United States ; 
nor in the ports of any of his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s territories In Europe, on the vessels of the 
United States, than shall be payable in the same 
ports on British vessels, — -The same duties shall 
be paid on the importation into the United States 
of any articles the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories m Eu- 
rope, whether such importation shall be in vessels 
of the United States or in British vessels, and 
the same duties shall be paid on the importation 
into the ports of any of his Britannic Majesty’s 
territories in Europe of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of the Unitod States, 
whether such importation shall be in British ves- 
sels or in vessels of the United States.— The same 
duties Shall be paid and the same bounties allow- 
ed on the exportation of any articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's territories in Europe, to the United States, 
whether such exportation shall be m vessels of the 
United Stales, or in British vessels ; and the 
same duties shall be paid and the same boun- 
ties allowed, on the exportation of any articles, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture, of the 
United States to his Britannic Majesty’s territo- 
ries in Europe, whether such exportation shall be 
in British vessels, or in vessels of the United 
States. — It is further agreed, that in all cases 
where drawbacks are or may be allowed, upon the 
re-exportation of any goods, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of either country, respectively, 
the amount of the said drawbacks shall be the 
same, whether the said goods shall have been 
originally imported in afiriU&h or American ves- 
sel; but when such reexportation shall take 
place from the United States in a British vessel, 
•rfrom the territories of his Britannia Majesty 
** Eorope in an American vessel, to any other 
foreign nation, the two contracting parties reserve 
tq th«***l*e*, respectively, ihe right of regulat- 
diminishing, in such case, the amount of 
ih^said drawback. — The intercourse between the 
States and his Britannic Majesty’s posses- 
* ! ° W Jf Indies, and on the continent 

of Forth America, shall not be affected by any of 


the provisions of this article, but each party shall 
lcm.un in the complete possession of its rights, 
with inspect to such an intercourse. 

Article 3. — His Buunnic Majesty agrees that 
the vessels of the United States of America shall 
be admitted, and hospitably received at the prin- 
cipal settlements ot the British dominions in the 
East Indies, videlicet, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Pnnce of Wales’ Island, and that the citi- 
zens of th« said United Mate-, may fietly tarry 
on trade between the said principal settlements 
and the said United States, in all articles of which 
the importation and exportation, respectively, to 
and from the said territories, shall not be en- 
tirely prohibited, provided only, that it shall not 
he lawful for them in any time of war, between 
the British government and any state or power 
whatever, to export from the said territories, 
without the special permission of the British 
government, any military stores or naval stores, 
or rice. The citizens of the United States shall 
pay fo’' their vessels, when admitted, no higher 
or other duty orchaige than shall be payable on 
the vessels of the most favoured European na- 
tions, and they shall pay no higher or other du- 
ties or charges on the importation or exportation 
of the cargoes of the said vessels than shall be 
payable on the same articles when imported or 
exported in the vessels of the most favoured Eu- 
ropean nations. 

But it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of 
the Uuited States shall not carry any articles from 
the said principal settlements to any port or 
place, except to some port or place in the United 
States of America, where the same shall be un- 
laden. It is also understood, that the permission 
granted by this article, is not to extend to allow 
the vessels of the United States to carry on any 
part of the coasting trade of the said British ter- 
ritories ; but the vessels of the United States hav- 
ing, in the first instance, proceeded to one of the 
said principal settlements of the British domi- 
nions in the East Indies, and then going with 
their original cargoes, or part thereof, from one 
of the said principal settlements to another, shall 
not be considered as carrying on the coasting 
trade. The vessels of the United States may also 
touch for refreshments, but not for commerce, 
in the course of their voyoge to or from the 
British territories m India, or to or from the 
dominions of the Emperor of China, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Island of St. Helena, or such 
other places as may be in the possession of Great 
Britain, in the African ot Indian seas, it being 
well understood that in all that regards this arti- 
cle, the citizens of the United States shall be 
sunject, in all respects, to tlie laws and regula- 
tions of the British government, from time to 
time established . 

Article 4. — It shall be free for each of the two 
contracting partis?, respectively to appoint con- 
suls, for the protection of trade, to reside in ths 
dominions and territories of the other party, but 
before any consul shall act as such, he shall, in 
the usual form, be approved and admitted by 
the government to which he is sent; and it is 
hereby declared, that in case of illegal or impro- 
per conduct towards the laws oj government of 
the country to which he is sent, such consul may 
either be punished according to law, if the 
will reach the case, or be sent back, the offend- 
ed government assigning to the other tjie rea- 
sons for the same.— It is hereby declared that 
either of the contracting parties may except frO» 
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the residence of consuls such particular places as 
such pai ty shall judge fit to be so excepted. 

Article b .— This Convention, when the same 
shall have been duly ratified by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of their senate, and by his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, and the respective ratifications mutually 
exchanged, shaU be binding and obligatory on the 
said United States and his Majesty for four yeais 
from the date of its signature, and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged in six months from this 
time, or sooner if possible. 

Done at London, this 3d day of July in the jear 
of our Lord 1S13, 

(Signed) John Q . A Jams — H. Clay — Albert 
Gallatin — Fred. J. Robinson — • Henry 
Goulburn — IVillmm Adams. 

DECLARATION. 

The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty’s 
Charge d’Affaires in the United States of Amenca, 
is commanded by his Royal Highness the Pnnce 
Regent, acting in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, to explain and declare, upon the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the convention con- 
cluded at London on the 3d of July of tho present 
year, for regulating the commerce and navigation 


between the two countries, that in consequence of 
events which have happened in Europe subse- 
quent to the signature o'f the convention aforesaid, 
it has been deemed expedient and determined, in 
conjunction with the allied sovereigns, that St. 
Helena shall be the place allotted for the future 
residence of Geneial Napdeon Bonaparte, under 
such regulations as may be necessary for the per- 
fect security of his person ; and it has been re- 
solved, for that purpose, that all ships and vessel* 
whatever, as well British ships and vessels as 
others, excepting only ships belong. ng to the 
East-India Company, shall be excluded from all 
communication with, or appioach to, that island, 
— It has therefore become impossible to comply 
with so much of the third article of the treaty a s 
relates to the liberty of touching for refreshment 
at the island of St. Helena, and the ratifications 
of the said treaty will be exchanged under the 
explicit declaration and understanding, that the 
vessels of the United States cannot be allowed to 
touch at, or hold any communication whatever 
with, the said island, so long as the said island 
shall continue to be the pla*e of residence of the 
s aid Napoleon Bonaparte. 

(Signed) Anthony St. Jno. Baker . 
Washington, Nov, <24, blj, 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CHINA. 

About the end of June, the Lady Bar- 
low anchored at Calcutta, from China, the 
15th April, and Penang the 3d June, 
bringing letters to the 11th April; the 
contents of which, (say the Calcutta pa- 
pers) when compared with the gloomy 
accounts last received from that quarter, 
are very consolatory. The dispute* ex- 
isting between the Vieeroyalty of Canton 
and the Honourable Company’s Supra- 
cargoes, which, in the beginning of the 
year, had risen to such a height jus 
threatened the annihilation of all amica- 
ble relations, seemlatteily to have greatly 
subsiided ; and friendly intercourse to 
have been established on its ancient 
footing. In consequence, however, of 
some oppressive edicts against the opium- 
venders, and of the market being over- 
stocked with cotton, the trade in those 
staples was exceedingly dull. We have 
not been able (continue these papers) 
to ascertain the degree of ciedit, which 
is due to the carrent story of the exist- 
ence of civil war in the empire of China ; 
hut cannot believe the disturbances, if 
any such there were, to have been of a 
serious nature, as the letters we have 
perused from intelligent residents at 
Canton, are silent on the subject. The 
following extracts sufficiently explain the 
causes of the dull state of the market for 
Bengal produce : — 

“ Canton , March 28.— The appear- 
ance of the Ladies Sophia and Barlow, 
has put us into such confusion, that we 


should have been much better without 
them. 

“We thought, two months ago, that 
all the cotton of the season had arrived ; 
but seeing these ships come, and hearing 
that two others, the Katharine and Hope, 
were to sail for this place soon after 
them, we are led to belie\e with the 
Chinese, that there will be no such thing 
ns shutting the door, and that supplies of 
cotton may be expected constantly. The 
consequence of which is, that the price 
is down, and will probably continue low. 
Opium, on the contrary, is nominally 
high; say dollars 1,320; but I might 
almost as well quote you any other price 
as this, inasmuch a? there is no possibility 
of selling even a chest, either at Warapoa 
or Macao. About a month ago, all the 
principal dealers in the article, were 
seized by the Casa Branca Mandarin, (a 
town of that name near Macao) with a 
view of extorting money from them ; and 
they, hoping to buy themselves off at as 
cheap a rate as they had been accustomed 
to do, would not come to his terms, and 
were, thercfoie, sent to this place. They 
still held out in expectation of an even- 
tual accommodation, but unfortunately 
too long, as. the business having got to 
the ears of the viceroy an-1 high manda- 
rius, could not be hushed up, and 'has 
proceeded to the utmost ext remit) — the 
dealers have been put to the tmture — 
obliged to confess all, and perhaps more 
than they had eu*n done — to name the 
persons that they had been in the habit 
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of baying from — and^fmally sentenced to 
banishment. Added to this, one or two 
have been lately detected in smuggling 
small quantities of the drug • and alto- 
gether such a panic has been struck, that 
those uersons concerned in the traffic, 
who were not apprehended, have been 
glad to run away, so that no sales can be 
made io the usual manner. There are at 
least 700 chests now on hand at Macao, 
that will remain, and be there when the 
new opium arrives ; as the Watch and 
persecution is so great, that they caunot 
even remove it from the godowns in 
which it is lodged, to get *t on board 
ship. How the matter will end it is im- 
possible to say. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that there is but one way of getting 
rid of that which is expected, which is 
to deliver it among the islands ; if 
people cap be found bold enough to pur- 
chase it, and take it from the ships, which 
1 much doubt.” 

“ Canton, April 11. — \Ve have now 
got rid of all the Company’s ships, and 
Canton is dull and quiet in every sense, 
as the fate of several of the Hong mer- 
chants is uncertain, and whether the 
younger Hongs will be made bankrupt or 
not. Ifthe latter, I have o') doubt but 
they will succeed in paying off their cre- 
ditors in seven years ; if the former, there 
is is no saying what may be the conse- 
quence to the general trade. Some incon- 
venience is at present experienced in the 
Sale of opium, owingto some of the prin- 
cipal dealers having been apprehended, 
and sentenced to be banished to Elee. 
The attempt to stop the use of opium can 
no more be carried into effect, titan an 
edict for preventing the coti'Umption of 
spirituous liquors in Great Britain.” 

Macao , July 6, 1815.— yesterday the 
American schooner Trader, arrived in 
108 days from Philadelphia, bringing ac- 
counts of the conclusion 0 f peace with 
America. Inconsequence, t lie American 
ships Beaver, Levant, Brutus, and Lelliu 
Bird, which have remained here two 
years, dismantled, are preparing for sea 
with cargoes for America. The only 
American prize made by hi 3 Majesty’s 
ships in this quarter, is the schooner 
Viagente, of 170 tons. She Was fitted 
out by some Dutch agents at Batavia, 
under English colours, for a voyage to the 
N. W. coast of America. The Efk, Captain 
Carran, fell in with iter, bringing a cargo 
of furs from Kamscliatka, ten days be- 
fore the period prescribed for making 
captures had expired. We have accounts 
from Manilla, of about 20 days date, 
when there was nothing m'w there. — 
They were greatly in want of "lfocie, and 
had been so for a considerable time. — 
There was much anxiety expressed for 
the arrival of their galleon from South 
America. The ship* lying at Whampoa 
(to the Canton river), besides the Amer- 


icans named above, are the Drotrigen, a 
Swede, loading for Europe ; the Hope 
and Success, English country ships, load- 
ing for India; and the Trader, just ar- 
rived. At Macao, are his Majesty’s 
ships Revolutionnaire, Captain Wool- 
combe; Alpheus, Captain Langford; and 
the Elk, Captain Reynolds. Capt. Curran, 
late of the Elk, is posted into the Volage, 
which ship is named to aeturn to Eng- 
land; Captain Reynolds was promoted 
from the Doris. The Cuffnels and Royal 
George are hourly looked for from Pulo 
Penang ; they were both there, all well, 
20 days since. 

BENGAL. 

Calcutta, July 1, 1815. — Yesterday 
se’nnight the Helen, Capt. Ambrose, 
passed Kedgeree, from the west coast of 
Sumatra : the only intelligence commu- 
nicated by her is comprised in the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from a Gentleman 
on board the Helen, dated Kedgeree, the 
23d nit. 

“ We are just arrived in the Helen, 
from the west coast of Sumatra, last from 
Annalabo, left the 5th instant, having 
brought hack iome of her outward cargo, 
dollars and piece goods, after a cruise of 
seven weeks on the roast from port to 
port. A number of French vessels had 
been there for cargoes ; but the whole 
line of Acheen ports are in such an unset- 
tled state, owing to the King of Acheen 
being on the spot, carrying on the war to 
bring them under subjection to him, that 
trade is out of the question, and tho 
people are afraid to bring their peppar 
down from the hills : — a ship is not al- 
lowed to trade without the King’s chop, 
and the commander being made collector 
of the King’s duties : — on this account, 
the ports who do not acknowledge his 
authority refuse to trade. The King’s 
fleet consists of five vessels, carrying some 
four and others six guns. Commodore 
Fenwick is the King’s Prime Minister 
and naval commander ; their military 
force is sixty or seventy sepoys ; they 
had besieged Sooso seven weeks, but at 
last were obliged to leave it. The ship 
Argo, on her way dowu the coast, run 
aground on the rocks off Passage Island, 
and was obliged to heave a great part of 
her cargo overboard. The vessels on the 
coast belonging to this port, are the brigs 
Gloucester and Helen, bound to Penang. 
The Clara had just arrived and sailed to 
the southward ; and the Sultana, of 
Bombay, Capt. Kemp, with no cargo on 
board, was left at Annalabo. The King 
of Acheen’s fleet and army were about to 
proceed down to the ports of Sabraddip 
and Trumain to destroy those plaeer. 
Mr. Prince, Resident of Tapanooly, had 
been obliged to seize on a schooner of 
the King of Acheen, off that port, which 
had been committing many depredation* 
in plundering boat# of all descriptions.” 
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,/«// 14. — Though the regular troops 
are returning from the scene of their 
late operations, the corps of Sikhs still 
remain in the hills. Though a handsome 
race of men, they are far interior, as sol- 
diers, to the Goorkhas : of this a proof 
was given on the 19th of March in the 
stockade at Jiheend when they receiv- 
ed a handsome lesson from the moun- 
taineers. The Sikhs were in number 
about 1200, in a good position on the 
S. W- bank of the Gumbha. They are 
tall fine looking men, armed with sabres 
and matchlocks, and to u*»e the words of 
our correspondent, “ on viewing their 
long flowing beards and large sabies, and 
hearing their assertions, one might think 
they would eat the devil.” The General 
had very good information of the inten- 
tion of Umar Sing to try to dislodge 
these people, and p irticularcautions were 
given them to prepar for the attack. 
This injunction they despised, under the 
impreMion that it was suggested by a 
laudable desire to keep them alert. Per- 
haps too they thought that any extraor- 
dinary precautions would have the appear- 
ance of fear, a feeling, which in the 
sequel, they evinced in no trifling degree. 
A party of Goorkhas, in number about 
400, descended from Maloun iu the dink 
of the evening, and approaching the 
stockade remained quiet till the moon 
had gone down. The Sikhs were in per- 
fect security, not more than 300 occupied 
the stockade, which was intended to be 
the night post of the whole pirty ; aud 
the re&, like their companions on duty, 
enjoyed a comfortable state of repose, 
scattered about in their adjoining can- 
tonment. The Goorkhas divided into 
three bodies, gave the assault. One divi- 
sion discharged a volley, another stormed 
the stockade and put the Sikhs to the 
sword, while the third fired the canton- 
ment. The surprise was complete: all 
was flight, confusion and dismay. The 
appalling shouts of the Goorkhas, which 
when uttered by large bodies, and re- 
echoed by the mountains, seem fit to 
“ rend bell’s concave,” prevented the 
possibility of auv formation or attempt to 
rally. The Sikhs within the stockade 
made a feeble lesistance ; their chief was 
slain at the first onset, aud 250 men felt 
the Gurkha sabre. Of these about t>0 
wretches survived and were brought to 
Colonel Arnold’s camp the next day. No 
succour could be sent fiom Ruttinguih, 
or the adjoining posts, nor could auy de- 
tachment have been useful in the dark- 
ness of the night and the confusion of the 
fugitives. The Goorkhas burnt the 
stockade, carried off the ti opines, and 
were seen at the dawn of day slowly 
ascending to Maloun. In the course of 
the morning. Mattered parties of the 
Sikhs were seen all around at the dis- 
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tance of two and three miles. They 
desired not to be re-posted in the scene 
of their late defeat, which they averred 
to be (and with some appearance of trnth) 
a haunted and most unlucky place. The 
loss of the chief who was killed iu the 
stockade was the chief subject of regret. 
He had, while under the command of 
Lieutenant Ross, distinguished himself 
on the heights above Belaspoor, and was 
a few days previous to this disaster in- 
vested with an honorary dress. 

We learn from good authority that the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General, the 
Lady Loudoun, their family, and suite, 
will leave Futtigurh for the Presidency, 
between the 20th and 30th of this month. 
The following is a list of the officers of 
the General Staff, and composing the 
personal Staff and suite of his Kxcellency 
the Right Hon. the Governor-General and 
the Commander in Chief, who are to at- 
tend his Lord.'lnp on his return by water 
to the Presidency : — 

General Staff — Co], Macma!) >n .'K'ligN troops', 
A'lnitaot-(»*neral ; Col. Nic»U< 'King’s tioops). 
Quarter- M.ister-Gtn-'idl , L teuten.int-CdL Fagan, 
Adjutant-General ; Lieut Col. Pa ton, Ouarter- 
M i«tt*r-G**n »i at ; Major Ni oil, Deputy Adjutant- 
Geneial; Major Casement, Deputy. Ouarter-Ma*- 

ter-Geueial , Lieut. , Acting Assistaut- 

Adpitant-Gi ritral. 

Pert- nnl Stuff' ami S lute of hi « E tCfPeney the 
H'tjht Hon tUr G ivern<-r. General and Commander 
in Chief — Muor Do\le, Mditiiv Secretary to 
the G ivernor.Geiter.il ami Commander m Chief; 
Major the Hon. L. Stanhope, Aide d- -Camp to 
tilt Govcrnor-Geneia] a ’d Commander in Chief; 
Mai or Forsteen, ditto ditto; Captain Macra, ditto 
ditto; Captain Stanhope, ditto ditto, Captain 
Fitzclurence, ditto ditto; I ieuti nant Dwyer, 
ditto ditto; Lieutenant Cohhe, ditto ditto; 
Lieutenant Caldwell, ditto ditto com. the escort; 
Captain Stewa-t, Assistant Comini-‘>ar\ General 
and e\t-a Aide-di -Camp t> the Governor-Gene- 
ral and C >nnna ider in Chief , Captain Hutli- 
waite, Persian Ini -rpreter • J Hire, Esq. Sur- 
geon; Rev J R. Henderson, Chaplain. 

Ou the 31st of la**t month, his Lord- 
ship reviewed the camel corps, under the 
command of Major Lumsdane, at Futti- 
gurh. The following account of this mi- 
litary spectacle is from the pen of an in- 
telligent correspondent : — 

“ His Lordship was received on his 
ai rival with the usual salute. The ma- 
nual and platoon exercise was then or- 
dered ; after which the cam el-corps 
wheeled into open column of troops, 
formed column in rear of a flank troop, 
and deployed into line. The corps then 
formed a hollow square aud dismounted. 
After several discharges of musketry the 
men remounted, and the corps formed 
an ambuscade iu a tope, and kept up a 
surprising fire from the swivels. It then 
changed position* and performed several 
other ('avail y evolutions,, which gained 
great applause. 

“ During the cannon-salute, the wad 
from one of the swivels struck the camel 
on the head and killed him. This acci- 
dent occasioned some little interruption. 
His lordship was much pleased with the 

Vol. L 2 B 
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appearance and perform mces of tlie 
corps.” 

Hi» Majesty's 53 J foot reached Bena- 
res on the 3d instant, and after dehveiing 
a quantity of treasme ordeied to be left 
at. that city, sailed on the 6th for the 
Presidency. 

In May last, arrived off this city a ves- 
sel, which is intended to be stationed as 
a floating light off the Sand Heads ; tins 
will be of the greatest a Wantage to the 
navigation of the Hoogly. Sne was built 
at Bombay expressly for the purpose to 
which she has been appropriated. The 
following is a abort description of her : — 

“ Her construction is very peculiar — head 
and stern alike ; she was built at Bombay, 
and is about 180 tons burthen. As she 
is intended to stand against the boisterous 
weather which often prevails at the Sand 
Heads, her frame is uncommonly strong, 
and does great credit to the builder. 
The lanthorn which is to be fixed to her 
has been sent out from England ; it is 
large, and well adapted for the service.” 

July 26th. 1815.— Yesterday, the an- 
nul disputation in the Oriental languages 
of the Students in the College of Fort 
William, was held at the Government 
House, before his Excellency the Vice- 
President, as acting visitor, the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, his Lordship the 
Bishop of Calcutta, the Judges of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adaulut, and the prin- 
cipal Civil and Military Officers at the 
Presidency. A numerous company of 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and many learned 
and respectable natives were present, 
and witnessed the distribution of Prizes. 

In the evening, the Vice-President en- 
tertained the principal persons of the 
settlements, at a grand dinner at tlie 
Governor’s house . — fide page 161. 
Marriages 

At St. John’s cathedral. Herhert Compton, Esq. 

barrister-ar-law. to Miss S. 0. Mullins. 

At the Mission Church, Capt. T. G. A'dei, 30th 
N. I. to Miss B Danes, daughter of the late 
Capt. Dawes, of the country ship Lucy M<ria. 
Mr. J. G. W. Biure, assistant in the Adjutant 
General’s office, to Mi«s Chailotte Greenwav. 
Lieut. W. Warde, 5ih N. C. to Miss Isahi lla 
Delamain, eldest daughter of the late Major 
Innes Delamam. 

Deaths. 

Mrs. C. Mach-an. 

At Pointee, at the house of C- Glass, Esq. Mrs. 

R. Newton, wife of T. Newton, Esq. 

On board of the Hon. Company’s sf alp Europe, 
J. Riddell, Esq. of the Madras Civil Strvice. 
Mrs. Henrietta Maria Smoult, wile of Mr W. 

S moult, attoruev-at-law. 

At Boulrampoer. Ztllah Kishugurh.'John Fendall, 
Esq a civil servant on this establishment. Mr. 
F was in a hunting excursion, with a parly of 
friends, 6th July . and was drowned in attempt- 
ing to cross a nullah on horseback. 

MADRAS. 

June 3d. — On Monday last his excel- 
lency the commander in chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s and the Hon. Company’s forces on 
the Coast of Coromandel arrived at the 
Presidency, and established his head 


quarters at the Ameer Buug. Salutes of 
17 guns from the garrison of Fort St. 
George and the pul. ore of Chepauk an- 
nounced the General’s arrival, and an 
honoiaiy iruard of the Grenadier Com- 
pany of his Majesty’s 56th regiment, un- 
der the command of Major Gualy, with 
a regimental colour, received his excel- 
lency with militaiy honours, on his re- 
turn from the command of the army of 
reserve, lately assembled for fitdd service. 

Yesterday morning his Excellency paid 
a visit of ceremony to his highness the 
Nabob of Arcot. The General was escort- 
ed by the body guard of the Right Hon. 
the Governor, and his entrance to Chepauk 
Pahace announced by a salute of 17 guns, 
which was repeated on his takuig leave of 
the Nabob, and proceeding to the Aniee. 
Bang. 

The East-India Company, we under- 
stand, have entered iuto a contract for a 
term of years with the Board of Ord- 
nance, for supplying the whole annual 
stock of saltpetre for the national con- 
sumption, deliverable at 36s. per cwt. 
Individuals, therefore, are not likely, for 
the present, to derive much benefit from 
the free exportation of this article, per- 
mitted by the new charter. 

June 24. — On Tuesday evening the 
Right Honourable the Governor, gave 
a grand public dinner at the banqueting 
room of the government gardens to his 
Excellency the commander in chief on 
his return to the Presidency. About two 
hundred officers sat down to tli^ well- 
arranged and splendid entertainment. — 
The wines were excellent, extremely 
well cooled, and in the greatest abun- 
dance and variety. — The dinner was ex- 
pressly military, the members of govern- 
ment and the secretaries who were pre- 
sent, forming the only exception. 

Immediately on the cloth being remov- 
ed, the Right Honourable the Governor, 
in an elegant and appropriate address, 
congratulated the commander in chief on 
his return to the Presidency — Mr. Elliot 
in the course of his speech complimented 
the Madras army on their exemplary con- 
duct during their late march — which he 
could not better describe, than in men- 
tioning a circumstance, which leflected 
equal honour on their commander and 
their own high state of discipline. The 
regiments which had assembled for field 
service, had been drawn from various 
and distant garrisons and cantonments, 
and to their credit be it spoken, not a 
single complaint had reached government, 
of the smallest irregularity having taken 
place, in the different districts through 
which they had proceeded — this, Mr. 
Elliot said, he noticed as a peculiar 
satisfaction to himself and the Govern- 
ment collectively. The Governor close/1 
his speech by giving his Excellency Lient. 
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Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop, commander in 
chief, and the r.riny of the coast. 

As soon as the applause which follow- 
ed this toast had somewhat subsided, 
the Geneial lose, and iu a short speech 
expressed his thanks to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor. 

The Right Honourable the Governor 
shortly after gave the health of his Ex- 
cellency Sir George BuiJton, and the 
squadron in India ; on which the Admi- 
ral immediately rose and returned his 
thanks. The Governor concluded the en- 
tertainment by pioposing the health of 
Lieut.-Gen. Abeicrombie, late Governor 
and commander in chief, which was 
drank with three times three. 

Mr. Elliot retiled a little before 12 
o’clock, but majiy of the paity remained 
until about four o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. 

August ? , 1815. — Yesterday afternoon, 
armed the lionouiahle Company’s ships 
NVrthnmbci land, Captain 1'iankliii; Hud- 
xlert, Captain Wellei ; and Loid Eldon, 
Captain Cedes, tiom England, the 3d, 
and Madtna, 2J"th ot Apnl. 

Passengers . — Noi ihumbei land. Mrs. 
Wood, Mrs. Diring, Miss Ann Denton, 
Miss Ann Wimboit, Captain Charles De- 
ring, Captain John Duncombe, Lieutenant 
William Godlev, 25th N. I. Master Chai les 
StuartWood.— For Bengal. Mis. Hunter, 
Miss Flora L. M‘Leod, Miss Eliza Evans, 
Miss Eliza Gibson, Miss C. Wiight, Miss 
Harriot Glover, Captaiu James Dclamain, 
Captain Hunter, Mr. Riehaid Chase, 
Writer. 

Huddart.— Mrs. Marshall, for Ceylon. 
Lieutenant W. Hilton, Ensign, W.G. W. 
Noble, Mr. John Biackbmn, and Mr. W. 
Davies, Writers, for Madras. For Bengal, 
Mr. Robert Bunovvs, and Mr. John 
C.isay. 

Lord Eldon. — No rassengera. 

August 25 th. On Sunday morn- 

ing the Company’s ships William Pitt, 
Marquess of Wellington, Piincess Char- 
lotte of Wales, sailed for Bengal. 'I he 
Bridgwater, sailed for Penang and China, 
yesterday. The Atlas and Lowther 
Castie, are expected to follow for the 
same destination this day. 

On Wednesday, his Majesty’s ships 
Owen Glendower and Teimagant, ar- 
rived in the loads from Tiincomalee. 
On the following day, at noon, the flag 
of his Excellency the Admiral was hoisted 
on board the loimer ship under an ap- 
propriate salute. On Sunday his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Acorn, anchored in the roads, 
from Calcutta. 

— 29. Sailed his Majesty's ship 

Termagant, for Mauritius ; the Hesper, 
on a cruize ; the Company’s ships Met- 
calf, Noithuniberland, Huddart, and 
Lord Eldon, for Bengal ; also the Owen 
Glendower and Thais for Penang and 
China. 


His Majesty’s 66th regiment embarked 
from Calcutta for the L T pper Provinces 
on the 9th inst. The fleet proceeded 
immediately the embarkation of the 
troops was completed. The 53d was 
expected to reach the Presidency on the 
20th instant. 

The Nakhoda of the brig Catharina, 
which ariived in the comse of last 
week fiom Java, brings us the tidings of 
an extraordinary phenomenon which oc- 
curred while he lay at Giessey, near 
Sooiobaya, about two months ago, and 
which we conclude to have been caused 
by an eruption of one of the volcanoes, in 
the eastern end of that island. 

He states, that one morning a noise 
commenced to be heard, as if of a tre- 
mendous cannonade from the heaviest 
kind of ordnance, and very near, — con- 
tinuing for the space of three days ; that 
in the afternoon of the last of them, 
this stunning din abated somewhat, and 
the sky became completely overcast with 
a cloud of fine dust, or ashes, so thick, 
as to cause an obscurity equal to that of 
the datkest night, and to render respira- 
tion imprar ticahle, without a cloth, or 
some soi t of veil to cover the face ; — that 
this continued for that night, the whole 
of the succeeding day and night, and 
until about noon of the third day, when 
light began to dawn on the terrified mul- 
titude, and during the three following 
days, the atmosphere becoming less and 
less dense, they were at length entirely 
relieved from its unusual pressure, by 
a very heavy and most welcome fall of 
lam. 

The ?.'ahhoda's manner, in looking 
back on this scene of tartarean obscurity, 
give us a stionger impression of the hor- 
lor and consternation which occupied 
every mind, than wc can attempt to con- 
vey to our readers in words, and is in- 
dicative of a state of confusion and dis- 
may, in some of its circumstances, not 
unlike our sublime Milton’s description 
of the original chaos, from which the 
well ordered mb we now inhabit w r as 
formed: — “Nothing,” he says, “could 
be seen at the distance of even an arm’s 
length, save the glimmering light of fires, 
or the torches with which people groped 
their way from house to house : nothing 
was heard but the roar of thunder, and 
the mingled shrieks of men, women, and 
cUldien, who confidently concluding the 
end of ail things to be at hand, and - that 
the aw ful scene before them could por- 
tend nothing less than the final judgment, 
rent the air with cries for mercy to their 
Almighty Ci eat or.’’ 

Alter lemaining some days at Gresscy, 
the Catharina sailed for Tagal, where the 
Nakhoda understood the same prodigies 
had been exhibited, and at the same 
time, but in a less degree. Here several 
sudden deaths happened during the days 
2 B 2 
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of terror, for which the superst. ti > s 
inhabitants assigned vario is At 

Gressey the visitation proved fatal only to 
birds, of which many were, on the re- 
turn of light, seen dead in all directions 
— hating been suffocated by the floating 
ashes ; we are in possession of a speci- 
men of this impalpable powder, evidently 
a volcanic production, seveial hags-full 
of which fell on the small space of the 
Catharina’s deck. Gressey and Ta<ral 
are reckoued to be two hundred miles 
asunder. 

September 5. — During the nhole of 
last week, the weather has been un- 
usually stormy and boisterous. The 
wind has genet ally blown from the west- 
ward, but has hitherto been attended 
with little rain. On Tuesday night, 
during a heavy squall, the ship Com- 
merce, Capt. Dolge, parted bom both her 
anchors, and was driven out to sea, but 
she returned to the roads on Saturday 
morning. A detachment of his Majesty’s 
86th regiment is, we understand, to em- 
bark on board the Commerce on Wed- 
nesday, for Masulipatain. 

On Wednesday evening, the trading 
brig Endymion, Capt. Salustary, an- 
chored in the roads, having a detachment 
of his Majesty’s 73d reuiment. She 
formed a part of the convoy under pro- 
tection of his Majesty’?- ship Thais, and 
left England on the 5th of April. At the 
Cape she was taken up, together with the 
Union, Hibernia, and two other ships, to 
convey his Majesty’s 72d regiment of 
foot to Bengal. 

The Hibernia anchored in the roads 
yesterday morning. She sailed fiom 
Simon’s Bay on the 9th of July. The 
Governor of Tranquebar sailed fiom the 
Cape in the Danish ship Elizabeth, on 
the 4th of April. '1 he Endymion has 
had a very tedious passage from the 
Cape, having sailed on the 7th of July, 
and has experienced very bad weather. 
She was compelled during the passage, 
to throw overboard all her guns. She is 
expected to piocecd on her voyage in the 
course of to-day. 

His Majesty's 53d foot arrived at 
Benares, on their voyage to Calcutta, ou 
the.3dult.and again sailed for that Pre- 
sidency on the 6th. 

We find Captain Cliaritie and the pas- 
sengers of the Cornwallis, left Calcutta 
to join the ship at Saugur on the 14th 
ult. and she was expected to get to sea 
the first springs, so that her arrival at 
Madras may be looked for about the end 
of the week. She will probably sail 
again in prosecution of her voyage to 
England about the 1st proximo. 

The Mary r and Morniugton are the 
neactships under dispatch from Calcutta, 
for England, 

The Hon. Company’s ship Cuffnells 


proceeded on her voyage from Penang, 
for China, on the 14th June; but no in- 
timation im given, either of the ai rival 
or departure of t lie lloyal George. The 
Hon. Mr. Petrie, we are happy to find, 
was completely leeovered from the severe 
indispoMtion under which he laboured, 
at the date of the preceding advices from 
that settlement. 

— His Majesty’s ship Wellesley, Cap- 
tain Harpur, which lias been equipping 
with great expedition, is nearly com- 
pleted for sea, and will sail, it is said, 
for Tiincom.tlee on Sunday next. The 
whole of the naval establishment hi- 
therto stationary at Madras, will be re- 
moved to Ceylon early in next mouth. 

Major-Gen. Taylor has left this Pre- 
sidency to take the command of the cen- 
tre division of the aimv. 

We learn fiom Calcutta, that the Go- 
vernor General was to reach that Presi- 
dency early in October. Prince Fujjih 
Hydur, the eldest sftfti of the late Tippo 
Sultan, died the 30th July, at Rus- 
sapugla. 

No less than ten American vessels ar- 
rived in ballast at Calcutta, in the course 
of July, for the purpose of obtaining 
cargoes at that port. 

Appointments and Protnotions. 

Jure 3.— Major V Agnew to resume the office 
of uipernuendAiit of iamilv payments 

Ml W. (laird an as-isum.-urgenn on times- 
tabnshim-nt, is admit t>d »o «he service, arrived 
at Madras on the lit hoi April. 

3d regr N. I. Capt. H. H. Pepper to be major j 
Cant. Lieut J. Tdire to be captain of a company ; 
Lieut. J YVibon to be <aptain lieutenant; and 
J Jones to be li-u enant. n succession to Little 
deceas'd; date -f commission 1st May. 

9«i, Regt. N. I- Ensigi Maxtom lobe lieu- 
tenam, vice Hagot. deceased ; date of commission 
481 h April. 

13. — I leut.-C I.C. M’Kenzit, of the engineers, 
nominated surveyor general of India, 

Ass.i'tant-'.urg-'On Mr. Christy to tne medical 
chaigeof the ZJIalmf Cuddapah. 

Hi' excellency the com mamler-in-rhief having 
returned t«* the piC'idtncv, Lieut. Gen Wether- 
all IS relieved fiom the duty of conducting the 
details of the ai my. 

'.ieut.-G-n. \V*therall having recen « d orders to 
return to England m conscience nt his laie pro- 
motion, the rig!) 1 h> n. the Governoi in Council 
is pleao d to signify, in general ordt Ins appro- 
bation of i he conduct ol that ortue-wh-le serving 
on thtstatfof ih» ai my <*t tin- pies deucy. 

Major-G-n. Tailor to command the centre 
divi'ion ol the ai mv . 

Lieut. W. C Pridham, of the 9th r gt. ofN. f. 
i? permitted to proceed to Europe ou sick certifi- 
cate. 

Capt. E Osborne, of the 2d legt. of N. I. to 
be major of bngade m the centre ibvision of the 
annv ; date of appomtme it the 49th ull. 

Appointed to the Military Institution. 

Lieuts. \V. Stoko-, H. Matthews, W. R. 
Thompson, S. W. Steile, J. M Donald, J. Gnm- 
shaw ; En«igns W. Mathia-, R Gibbings, J. Gib- 
ht » • «■«. \V (Jun me ham. 

Re appointed to tiie Military* Institutions Lieut. 
Miutell, loth regt N. I. who was obliged by sick * 
ness to leave the class of 1810, to which he was 
formerly attached ; that officer will jam the class 
of 1814-16. without delay. 

Cornet Russell, of the 6lh light cavafry, and 
Ensign Fergusson, of the 4th N. i. appointed 
members of the Clothing committee. 
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Assist. -Surgeon Stevenson to do duty with H. 
M. 25th drag, and to join the detachment at 
Arcot. 

29 — Mr. A'sist.-Surgeon W. F- Newlyn to the 
medical charge of the Zillah of Madura. 

Mr. C. Searte, assistant-surgeon on this esta- 
blishment, admitted to the service, arrived at 
Madias, 8th May, 1815. 

Mr. Conductor I'ayne to be adjutant to the 4th 
N vet. bat. vice Wilson, deed. 

Lieut. H. E. Fitzdarence, of H- M. 22d‘ light 
dragoons, to be an extra aide de-camp to his ex- 
cellency the commander-in-chief. 


Fort St. George, July 17.—' The Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to make the follow- 
ing promotions j— 

6th Reg*. N. 1. Capt. Lieut. T. Chambers to be 
captain of a company ; Lieut. W Tytler to he 
captain lieutenant; and Ensign Hugh Mitchell 
to be lieutenant, in succession to Kennett, de- 
ceased, 

9th Regt. N. 1. Ensign C. M. Robertson to be 
lieutenant, vice Beruer, deceased- 

2lth Regt. N 1. Ensign H. L. Harris tobelieu- 
tenant, vice M’lntosh, deceased. 

2d Regt. N I- Ensign J. B. Mercier to be lieu- 
tenant, vice Biodte, deceased. 

Lieut. John Watkin- to act as adjutant to the 
5th regt. N C. dining the absence of Lieut. 
Hmdsey on other dutv . 

Lieut, '■te.'hen Martin to be quarter-master to 
the 8th regt. N. C vice Joins. 

Capr. Lieut. G W. Foignaud, of artil'ery, to 
be brigade mnjor t*» the aitilUry with the Hvder- 
abad subsid arv force, yiee Mackintosh. 

August 4. — B evet Major Dalrymple, of H. M. 
80th regt i? appointed to the command of P*»ona- 
malee, vice Burdtti, pioceeding with Ins regt. or. 
service 

The Rev. Wm. Roy is aopointi'd military chap- 
lain to the garrison ol Masulipttum. 

Capt. R. G. Wilson, of the 14th regt. N. I. to 
adjust the account of family payments, vice Ft- 
niss, proceeding with H. M. 36th regt. on ser- 
vice. 

Assistant-Surgeon A. Campbell, attached to H. 
M. 84th regt . will do dioy unde the garrison Sur- 
geon of Jyerngapatam until further orders. 

Cornet Lockhart is posted to the 2d regt. light 
Cavalry. 

Lieut -Col. and Col. S. W. Ogg, from the 1st 
batt. 19th. to 1 he 2 l batt 3d rogt. 

Lieut. -Col. and Col. M Wilkes, from the 2d 
batt. 3d, to the 1st batt. 19th regt. 

August 31. C.ivaliv. ''emoi Major (and Brevet 
Lieut. Colonel, John < oltbmoke, from the 5th 
regt. cavair-, 10 be Lieut. -Colonel, vice Neale, 
deceased 

5th KitU. (’avail V. Captain (and Brevet-major) 
Henry Ma^on to be major; Capt.-Licut E. L. 
Smith to be captain of a troop ; Lieut. Edward 
Herne to he captain-lieutenant ; and C<n nci R. 
Mansfield to be lieutenant, in succession to 
Colebmoke, promoted. 

Captain F Palmer, of the a tillery, is permit- 
ted to proceed to sea on sick ceitincaie. 

Lieut. J. Widows, of the l6t!l regt. N. I. is 
permitted to proceed in Euiopr on furlough for 
three ytars. 

The undermentioned Officer® are permitted by 
the Hon the *. ouit of Director, to return to 
their duty without pteju .iceto their rank ; — 

Capt. J ho Duncnnbe, 1 3th regt. N. I, 

Capt C Dirmg, lJthregt.N l. 

Lieut. W. Hilt** , 14th rt-gi . N f. 

Lieut. W. Gi idles , 25th regt. N. i. 

Ensign W. G W. Noble. 2d iegt. N. I. 

®® r * !»“rge. .11 A. Mackenzi , late a Superin- 
tending Jsurgeon on this establishment, is per- 
mitted to nsiga the service, in compliance with 
his request. 


Mr. Surgeon T. H. Davies will still continue tc 
afford medical aid 10 sick officer- at Si. Thome 
and Mr. Assistant -Surgeon J Unduwood wil 
continue id charge of .lie Male and FemaU 
Asylums and tiie College — Surgeons Ingledew 
Jefferies and Curne, doing duty respectively a 
the Re.idencie. of Mysore, Pootuh, mud Hyder 
abed, are al.o permitted to retain thnr aitua 
tioni. 


The Governor in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions, in order to complete 
the establishment of full surgeons;— 

Mr. Senior A<-sistant-Surgeon W. S, Mitchell 
to be surgeon, vice Surgeon James, permitted to 
retire. 

Mr. Assist. -burgeon K. Macauly, to be sur- 
geon. vice Dr. Berry, permitted to retire. 

Mr. Assist. -Surgeon M. S. Moore, to be sur- 
geon. 

Mr. Assi-t. -Surgeon J. Gordin, to be surgeon. 
Mr. Assist. -Surgeon B. P. Lnngdill, to be sur- 
geon. 

Mr. Assist. -Surgeon G. Anderson, to be sur- 
geon. 

Mr. Assist. -Surgeon J. B. Pender, to be sur- 
geon. 

Mr. Assist.-Surgeon T. W.lhe, to be surgeon, 
vice Ainslie, permitted to retire. 

Mr. Assist. -Surgeon J. Dean, to be surgeon, 
vice Ord, permuted to retire. 

Mr. Assist -"*m genn R. Hunter, to afford me- 
dical aid to the Residency at Tanjore, vice Mit- 
chell, promoted. 

Mr. As«ist.-Surgeon R. Gibbon, to the medical 
charge of the Zillah of Chingleput, vice Macauly, 
promoted. 

Mr. A-sist.-Cnrg*on W. Jones, to the medical 
charge of the Zillah of Trichmipoly, vice Long- 
hili. pmmoted. 

Mr. A-sist.-Suigeon S. M. Stephen, to afford 
medical aid to the Civil Department at Ramnad, 
vice Anderson, promoted. 

August 24. — The Rt. Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to appoint Lieut. H. H. Gore 
to be adjutant to the 2d batt. uf artillery, vice 
Bell. 

Mr Smgton C. M‘Cabe is permitted by the 
Hon Court of Directors to return to his duty 
without prejudice to his rank. 

Mr. jE. "'hireff. 1 adet of artillery, is admitted 
on the establishment, in conformity with his ap- 
pointment by the Hon. Court of Directors, and 
promottd to the rank of lieut. fireworker. 

Lieut. B. Ronald, of artillery, is permitted to 
proceed to Bengal on leave of absence for four 
months. 

Lieut. Cross, of H. M. 1st, or royal regt. to be 
fort adiutant at Poonamallec, vice Foreman, pro- 
ceeding with his regt. on service. 

Mr. A. Tail, assistant-surgeon, is admitted to 
the service. 

Lieut.-Col. T. A. Fraser, 11th regt. N. I. to 
reside at Pondicherry until further orders. 

Brevet Major J. Fmhei wgham, superintending 
engiin trin the southern division, is permitted 
to y is 1 1 the Piesidency on leave of absence. 

Authentic information having been received of 
the death of l leut. S. Leighton, of the 18th regt. 
N. 1. on board the ship Julia, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to make the following promo- 
tion • — 

13th N. I. Ensign W. Watkins to be lieu t. vice 
Leighton, deceased. 

Lieut. H. Miller is admitted a lieutenant on 
the non effictive establishment. 

In consideration of the long and meritorious 
sei vices of Suhad r Syud Cassim, of the 4th regt. 
N. C. the Kt. Hon. the Governs in Council 
has been pi astd to resolve, that a palankeen, 
with the usual a’low nice of 20 pagodas per 
month, shall be pre-ented to that Officer, and 
that a pension, equal to the half pay of his rank, 
shall he granted on Ins decease, to his nearest 
h.ir for tile support ot his family. 

Bit tht. 

The lady of Thomas Harris, Eiq. of a daughter. 
The lady of Gsorge Garrow, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Vizagapatam, the lady of Dr. C. Rogers, of a 
daughter 

Ar Secunderabad, ihe lady 6f Iaedt. E. Clarke, 
20th N. 1 ot a daughter. 

The lady of the Hon. Sir John Newblot, of a 
daughter. 

The lad} of Edward lioorat, Esq. of a son and 

hur. 

The lady of Capt. Trewman, of a daughter. 

Tin- lady of Wm. M'Taggart, Eso. of a daughter. 
At Trichinopoly, the lady of W. Richard, Esq. 

garrison. Burgeon, of a son. 

At Bellary, the lady of Capt. Hampton, 7th N. I. 
of a son. 
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At Pullamcottah, the lady if Luut. Ptkirii.g, 
!7th rtg. ot a sun. 

At Rairnad, the lady cf M Cn&tj, E®q. of a 
daughter. 

At the Piesidencj , the lady of Majoi Vans, Agnew, 
of a daughter.' 

AtBangaloie, theladv of Capt. Wilson, barrack- 
master, of i hat station, ol a sen. 

At Bangah re, the lady of Lieut. Col. Welsh, of 
a daughter 

At Cdtianoie, the la<U of Lient. G, VV. Budd,foit- 
adjutant, at that slat. on, ot a son. 

AtBellarj, the lady of Lieut. Smith, Of the 1st 
batt. pioneers, ol a daughter. 

The lady ol V m. Simpson, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Tnchmopoly, Mrs i uttreill, ol a da 1 ghier. 

The lady ol Capt. Outlaw, 3d N. f. of a son. 

The lady of Cap. Rune land, of H. M. 56 th teg. 
of a son. 

At Secundeibad, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. R. 
Vernon, of a son. 

At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Wahob, of the 
Clucacole infantry, of a son. 

At Gangam, the lady ot Lieut. Spry, 2d batt. 2lst 
reg. of ■ win l ojs. 

Marriages. 

.At the Hon Sir Francis Macnagton’s, Charles 
Otway Maine, F.sq. (apt. of the H. ('.ship 
Atlas', to ‘’Emma, tldist daughter of the late 
Henry Taj lor, I sq of the H. C. Ciul Service, 
on their Madias cstahl shment. 

At Bangaloie, Capt. trewe. Major of Brigade to 
the Mysore division, to Miss 1 ears®. 

At Bellaiy, Lieut, at. Lawrence Webb, H. M. 
69th reg. lo Eliza, suond daughtei ot the late 
John < ulloden, Fcq. formerly of Dublin. 

Capt. Hugh Scott, Military Set retaiy io the Com- 
nander-ui-Clin t, to Em ma Jane, eldest daughter 
of Henry Hams, F>q. M. D. 

At Bangalore, Lieut. C*>1. Rtrhaid Fodmtrt, 2d 
batt. lOih leg. io Miss Dtnton. 

At Madura. ( harles f-ullaiioii, F*q. to Sophia, 
daughter of the late Chailes Mait'.ue, Esq. 
Madras establuhm nt. 

At Ganjam, James Fitzgeiald, Garrison Strgeant- 
Major, to M its Elizabeth Paxton. 


Deaths . 

In camp at Akonlah, Lieut.-Col. George Neale. 

commanding tlie 2d brigade of light cavalry. 

A. Chicacole, Ensign Chailes Hakervil, 2U batt. 
2d reg. N • I . 

At the same place, Lieut. James Walker Brodie, 
2d batt . 2d reg. N I . 

Cos mas K. hit wart, Esq. Purser of the H. C. ship 
Lowther Ca-tle. 

At Ramnad, Mrs. Susannah Leonora Ficker. 

At Cannanore, Aueustus Ede, infant son of Lieut. 

G. Dai ling, H.'M. 30th reg. 

At Vizogapaiam, the infant daughter of Dr. C. 
Rogers. 

On board the Lowiher-Castle Indiaman, on the 
voyage to Madia®, Margaret, the wile of h. 
Panock, Esq. 

At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Catherine Trieze, wife of 
John Iriezej Seij.-Majm , 2d bait. 22d regt. 

At Vizagapatam, Mrs. Fitzgerald, wife of Mr. 

Fitzgerald, master-aittndant of that station. 
At the I residency, Wm. Garrow, Esq. collector 
of Coimbattore. 

Mi’S- Gager, tight days after the dtatli of a son. 

At Si. Thomas’s, Lieut. E. Berner, 2d batt. 9th 
regt. N. 1. 

Jn Col. Doveton’s camp, near Ahola, Lieut. I. 

Mackintosh, 1st datt. 24th regt. N . 1. 

Capt. I. Kenn^t, 2d batt. 6th regt. N. I. 

J. Nicholson Watts, Esq. Civil Service, 


BOMBAY. 

May 27. — The Bombay and China fleet, 
arrived this morning, found at the Cape 
thirty-eight ships assembled from Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay which weie about 
to proceed homewaids. The Upton Cas- 
tlg, formed pait of this fleet; and we 
are happy to say that Air. Money and his 
family had benefited much by their voy- 
age. 


List of Passt ngers . — Per H. C. Ship 
Vausittait, Captain R. S. Dairy m pie. Jo- 
seph Stavely, Kmj. Bairis^er at law, Mrs. 
JStaveR, two MBs Abrahams, Lieut. 
Macintne, Miss Wallace, Mis. Tudor, 
Mr. Boh. Bui rou es, fiee merchant, Mr. 
B. Cooper, do. Mr. F. Biiggs, do. Mr. 
\V. Home, do. ; Mi. C. Wells, 5 natives 
of India- — 40 Chinese, Capt. \\ ylcle, 56th 
Regt. 6 subaltern otficeis — 120 soldiers, 
of the 47th, 56th aud 65th P.egts. — 12 
wo nun and 5 children. 

The homewaid bound Bengal fleet left 
the Cape on the KthofApiil, under con- 
voy of H. M. ships Cumbeiland and Ma- 
lacca, the latter with Lady Hood onboard. 

Paisengei s :■ — Per H.C. Charles Grant, 
Capt. J. Loch. Mr. Andrew’ Jukes, Mrs. 

G. Jukes, Mrs. Caroline Ewait, Mr. Kd- 
waid Giant, Mr. G. L. Elliott, Mr. H. J. 
M‘Heath, Mr. H. L. Osborne, Mr. C. 
Jones, Lieut. R< belt Shepheid, Mr. A. 
Crawford, Mr. Wm. Richaidson, Mr. J. 

H. Rouband, Mr. Geo. Bioodie, Mary 
Williams, and Wm. Bacchus. 

Passengers : — Per H.C S. Essex, Cap- 
tain Richard Nesbitt. Captain aud Mrs. 
Backhouse, Capt. Tandy, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, Mr. Patch, 17th light 
dragoons, Fr. Nason, H. Shee, writer, 
J. Jen is, cadet, Fusion Morse, H. ('. S. 

PtrH.C. S. lnglN, Capt. Wm. Hay. 
Mis. Thomjson, Mrs. Biooks, Capi. 
Biooks, Mr Sage, Mr. Smith; Captain 
Paifcous, Ensign Lnttrell, and Ensign 
Sands, of liie47thiegimcnt ; Capt. Thomp- 
son, Cornet Thomhson, and Cornet 
Claikc, of the 17th light dragoons. As- 
sistant Suigeoii Shank, ill men, 10 wo- 
men, and 2 children. 

Per H.C. S. Maiquis Camden, Capt. 
H. M. Sampson. Mrs. Lukin, Mrs. Young 
and child, Mr. Le Gallies, Mr. O. Spen- 
cer, Mr. Hughes, 40 Chinamen, 120 H. 
C’s. recruits, 8 women, and 2 children. 

Per H.C. S. David Scott, Capt. John 
Locke. Mrs. R. Hackett, Miss M Hac- 
kett, MissM. A. Hackett, Mr. George 
Elliott, Miss H.M. Elliott, Mr. M. Stack, 
Ensign T. Say, Mr. F. M. Powell, Wm. 
Lowe, and Rob. Lowe, Bombay Marine. 
Mr. Ricliaid Gilil, John Mitchell. 

Letteis fi om Egypt, of the 25th July, 
state, that his Highness Malmmmed Ali, 
the reigniug viceroy, who had under- 
taken personally the late expedition 
against the Wahabee Arabs, as w ell for 
the recovering the holy cities as for re- 
moving the obstacles which these marau- 
ders continually opposed to eveiy chancel 
of trade and commerce both by land and 
sea, has at length terminated it with 
complete success. After diiving them 
from Mecca, Medina, and the ports along 
the coasts of the Red Sea, taking posses- 
sion of their great inland capital Tarabe, 
&c. the strong hold on which they chiefly 
depended, he has effected their total de- 
feat by pursuing them to the remotest 
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confines of their widely extended terri- 
tory. Having thus secured the means of 
1 e-opening the long accustomed channels 
of commerce, he returns to his capital, 
from whence he has been absent nearly 
two years, to consolidate the advantages 
he has thus obtained, and devote his at- 
tention to the improvement of those 
ample resources with which his country 
abounds. 

One of the best proofs which could he 
offered, perhaps, of the superior stability 
of the present government in Egypt to 
that of the Mamalukes which preceded 
it, is, that during the tw'o years absence 
of the present Pasha in Arabia, accom- 
panied by all the branches of his family as 
military commanders, and nearly tiie 
whole of his army, the most perfect and 
undisturbed tranquillity has prevailed 
throughout the whole of the country, 
from the sea coast of the Delta, to the 
cataracts of the Nile ; while it is known 
that under the government of the Mama- 
luke Beys, the banks of the river weie 
divided at every fifty miles into districts 
commanded by Arab Sheiks and petty 
chieftains, continually at war, as well as 
that the reigning Bey dared scarcely quit 
the citadel of Cairo before insurrec- 
tion and tumult followed. The travels of 
Norden, Pocock, Niebuhr, Volney, and 
Savary, with all the still earlier writers 
on that country, give a picture of con- 
stant and general anarchy, and represent 
it as almost impossible to quit the banks 
of the river, or the edge of cultivation 
without being robbed and plundered, 
while the dress of a Cluistian was suffi- 
cient to duuv down the insults of the 
lowest ordci» outlie individual who wore 
it. At this moment, on the contrary, 
tranquillity and safety every where pre- 
vails ; deserts are now passable, uuat- 
t ended and unarmed, which were not 
then to be crossed in safety without a 
large militaiy escort, and the diess of an 
European has became the surest passport 
to obtain accommodation, protection, 
and respect. 

It is added, that the relations of amity 
are so strict at this moment between 
Great Britain and Egypt, that just pre- 
vious to tiic date of the letters alluded to, 
a British officer of engineers had arrived 
at Alexandria in a brig of war, being 
charged with the superin tendance of the 
erection of two hydraulic machines fur 
irrigating the land upon the banks of the 
Nile, sent as presents from the Prince 
Regent to Mahomed Ali, and which have 
been received by him with great satisfac- 
tion, as a proof of the friendship and 
esteem in which he was held by his 
Royal Highness and the British govern- 
ment. 

The commercial interests of India are 
deeply involved in the subjugation of the 
Wahabee power j every petty chieftain in 


the Persian Gulf having been encouraged, 
under their countenance and protection, 
to carry on piratical depredations, which 
have been practised with a degree of 
barbarity revolting to the feelings of 
human nature. 

By the persevering exertions of the 
Bombay government, the piratical hordes 
which had for ages carried on a system of 
plunder from the ports to the southward 
of the Newpnrag harbour have been sub- 
dued, and kept in controul by our oc- 
rupition of the forts of Vingoria and 
Sindeedrooff, which, with their depend- 
ant territories, have been ceded to us. 
By the adoption of the same line of poli- 
cy to the northward, the uncivilized habits 
of the country, which has also for ages 
been addicted to piiacy as a lawful means 
of subsistence, have undergone a salutary 
degree of reformation. No sooner, how- 
ever, had thoe happy changes been ef- 
fected by the vigilance and the vigour of 
the government, than it had the Joassmee 
tribes fiom the Gulf, quitting their own 
waters and swarming to the shores of 
Guzerat and of Mecran in search of their 
prey. For the greater part of the last 
season, the trade between Bombay and 
the northern ports was actually stopped 
by the presence of the Joa^smee lleet on 
those coasts. The coasting trade in the 
Gulf of Persia has experienced a similar 
check. No doubt is entertained that the 
efforts of the government will now be ap- 
plied to the suppression of the ouly pi- 
ratical tribe now to be dreaded in this 
quarter of India. 

ATirnages. 

M.ijor stewart. C4th riiae»r>n$. to Mi«s Margaret 

Fiast-r, ri.i'igliUT uf Majoi Fraser, of Newton, 

To 1 «'i nes-titie. 

W. Page Aahburner, E»q. to Miss H. M. Elliot. 

Deaths. 

I. ient. H. Taylor, TT. M 6ith regt. 

Ai Aremgabid, Capt. Dyson, commanding H. 

M the N/zarn’s aitillery, at Burnt. 

J. J. Cross, Esq. 

CEYLON. 

Cnhimbo, Jrnif 7. — We are sorry to 
perceive liy a paragraph in the Madras 
Government Gazette of the 2.5th ultimo, 
copied from the Calcutta Gazette, that 
letters front Columho have given cir- 
culation to statements relative to the 
Candyan expedition which in several ma- 
terial particulars are extremely deficient 
in correctness. 

The account of prize-property for in- 
stance is enhanced very far beyond any 
possible estimate of its value. No such 
estimate lias yet been or can be made j but 
one million of rixdoliars would probably 
be considered a very large one. 

What the author of the intelligence 
may mean by the close confinement of 
the late king, is not very clear ; but if 
it implies the denial of reasonable op- 
portunity to take air and exercise abroad. 
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whenever he may desire 
is exaggerated. 

Equally incorrect is the statement of 
the cause of Major Davies’s death, and 
upon the whole the letters from which 
the original paragraph is stated to have 
been taken, seem to have been by no 
means, of that kind, that deserved to be 
made the ground of a communication to 
the public. 

In the Vice Admiralty Court, on Fri- 
day last, a case of considerable expec- 
tation and importance was decided. It 
was a claim made by the officers and 
crew of his Maje-ty’s frigate Salsette for 
salvage on the Cornwallis of Calcutta, 
which had been dismasted in a severe 
gale of wind, and was brought into Trin- 
comallie by the Salsette. The Court con- 
sidering the exertions of the salvors to 
deserve very liberal remuneration, award- 
ed seven and a half per cent, upon the 
value of the ship, cargo, and freight ; 
which are estimated at upwards of 
90,000/. sterling. 

Statement of the rates at which bills 
on Madras, and specie sold at the public 
sale, held at the General Treasury, ou 
the 3d instant : — 

Bills on Madras commenced selling at 
73J, closed selling 73 fanams per Pagoda. 
Gold Star Pagodas 75$ fanams each. 

— 10. — In our late Gazette there was 
a mistake in the remark upon the Ma- 
labar play at the King’s House. — We 
understand the hero of the piece to be 
Alexander the Great. — But the chief cha- 
racter was in fact the great Hindoo 
Rajah Arishautra, a most scrupulous lover 
of truth. His temptations to utter a 
falsehood are the subject of the play and 
the whole story is remarkably like the 
trials of Job. 

On Thursday eveniug an entertainment 
was given at the King’s House in the 
same Bungalow that was erected and de- 
corated for the celebration of the King’s 
birth-day, — The same Malabar play was 
acted and several Malabar merchants and 
interpreters attended at the performance. 
There was afterward an exhibition of 
fireworks, a ball for the writers and 
their families, and a supper of one hun- 
dred and fifty covers. The governor and 
Mrs. Brownrigg remained with the com- 
pany till a late hour. 

28.—' The following are the 

prices at which bills on England and go- 
vernment debentures, aud bills on Madras 
and Calcutta, were disposed of, at the 
sale, held at the General Treasury, on 
Saturday last the 24th instant 
Bills on England, commenced selling 
at 13 rixdollars ithe pound sterling), 
closed selling at 12 . 

Debentures commenced selling at five 
per cent, above par, closed selling at 
5 7-8 per cent. 


[ Feb. 

Bills on Madras commenced selling at 
64 fanams the star-pagoda, closed selliug 
at 74$ fanams. 

Bills on Calcutta sold at 64 fanams the 
star pagoda. 

Death*. 

At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Pook, H. M. 73d 
regt. 

At Tnncomalee, Capt. James Fitzgerald, com- 
manding the grenadier company <»i H M, 19th 
regt. 

At Matuia. Lieut. Robertson, H. M. 19th r«rt. 

At Col-unbo, Th-nnas Gerardo* Holland, Esq. 
merchant in the tale Dutch E. I, Company's 
service. Principal of the Commercial Office and 
Member of the Dutch Council. 

SUMATRA. 

Captain Torrick, of the brig Jupiter, 
has been murdered at Neas by some 
slaves he had brought there. Some time 
ago his vessel was in the service of the 
King of Acheen, who paid a part of the 
hire of the brig in cloths. With these 
Captain Torrick proceeded to Prince of 
Wales Island, but the cloths were there 
claimed by the owners, from whom the 
King of Acheen had plundered them. In 
returning to the west coast, the Jupiter 
fell in with the Hyder Ally American pri- 
vateer, the commander of which plun- 
dered her of every th ; ng on board, taking 
away even the greater part of the sails 
and rigging. The brig was given up to 
Capt. Torrick, who pioceeded to Tad- 
paose. He was there assisted by, and 
entered into engagements with, the 
Chief Tookoo Kaeheel, to whom part of 
the freight of the brig was made over for 
a fixed period. Capt. Torrick sailed, 
under engagements, but for a northern 
port, in order to procure pepper ; meet- 
ing adverse winds, put into Neas. An 
agent on the part of Tooko Kaeheel was 
on board, and this man is supposed to 
have instigated the murder : he, with the 
slaves who committed this shockiug act, 
and the brig have been seut down to 
Fort Marlboiough. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 

When the intelligence of the successful 
return to Frauce of Buonaparte from 
Elba reached the Mauritius, a great por- 
tion of the inhabitants to the south-east of 
the island rose and declared in his favour. 
Such was the rebellious state that the 
government of India deemed it expe- 
dient to send a British force to quell the 
disturbances. Accordingly, in August 
last, a small expedition was forwarded 
from Madras, consisting of the Salsette, 
Rose, and Streatham, with about six 
hundred troops on board. The expedi- 
tion reached its destination about the 
middle of September. The troops were 
landed without any opposition, aud the 
tranquillity of the island was speedily 
effected by seeming all that were required 
of the ringleaders of the party 

“ Hon. Company's ship Bose, Port 
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Louis , Mauritius, Sept . 19. — You will 
have learned by my last of the7thult. 
that we had taken on board a detach- 
ment of the 56th regiment, consisting of 
six hundred and sixty- five men, and were 
about sailing on a secret expedition, and 
with sealed instructions, accompanied by 
his Majesty’s ship Salsette. Hefei ring 
you to the letter which w r as dated Ma- 
dras, I have now to inform you we ar- 
rived off this island a few days ago, three 
in company on this expedition, consist- 
ing of His Majesty’s ship Salsette, Rose, 
and Streatham ; on landing our troops, 
we found that a strong party of the 
French inhabitants, in favour of Buo- 
naparte, had raised an insurrection on 
the south east side of the island. I do 
not know if they stood any action with 
the troops, but the ringleaders have now 
all been seized and sent away from the 
island. The insun ection is completely 
quelled.” 

Marriages. 

Mr. A. Sevenue, to Mrs. Caudal Ve Dnbor 
Mr, C. A. Cabouche, to Miss Mane Michelle Au- 
gustine Mignot. 

Mr. Jean Baptiste Mignot, to Miss Toirurtte Eu- 
genie Cabauche. 

DeatJi*. 

At Moka, James Hanking, Esq. surgeon of H. 
M. sad regt. 

Lieut. Roberts, of the royal regt. of amilerv. 

Mr. Jean Baptiste Morel, merchant. 

Mrs. Catherine Amnad, wife of Mr. Chaulmet. 

ISLE OF BOURBON. 

The Madras Government Gazette, of 
the 1st of July, supplies us with a pro- 
clamation tailed by M. Bouvet dc Lozier 
and M. March ant, the chief militaiy and 
c,vjl Fiench authorities, on taking pos- 
session of th 3 Inland of Bourbon in the 
name of Louis tin' XVIlI ; the principal 
contents of which are as follow • — The 
municipal laws, and various depat tments 
of the civil administration of the island, 
are provisionally kept in force. The 
slave trade i> to be instantly renew- 
ed with all its ancient privileges. A ge- 
neral but mild system of taxation is an- 
nounced ; and a new organization of the 
law tiilmnals promised, in lieu of those 
established during the existence of the 
English inn eminent, which are pro- 
nounced to he annulled. The changes in 
the laws icgul it mg the navigation to and 
from the island, are utiuieious and im- 
portant. With the exception of vessels 
actually in the roads of the island, which 
are tOtbe allowed to unload and reload on 
payment of the same duties to whbh 
they would have been liable had the Eng- 
lish government continued fo exist; all 
foreign vessels, including English are in 
future to be excluded from importing into 
the island at tides of general r ade, and 
to be courtin' to the supply of ^air-fish, 
cattle, rice, and oilier articles, watch the 
French couuueice cannot yield in suffi- 
cient quantity. They are in like inan- 
A si a tic Jaunt — No. II. 


ner prohibited from exporting coffee, 
cotton, indigo, spices, and all goods 
called colouial, save in cases of excep- 
tion. To pi event evasion of these regu- 
lations, no vessel will be henceforth 
allowed to navigate under French colours, 
without proem ing deeds of naturaliza- 
tion. 

To this proclamation is attached a report 
of the French chamber of deputies of the 
19th November last, from the Commis- 
sion of Petitions upon the Isles of 
France and Bourbou ; as this report 
brings to light some of the wickedest 
acts which ever disgraced the annals of 
the most corrupt nation, and is extreme- 
ly characteristic of the want of good 
faith apparent in all the transactions of 
Buonaparte’s administration, we shall 
be excused for giving a short abstract of 
it. It appears, that in order to insure 
the uninterrupted course of public bu- 
siness, the Government of the Mauritius 
had been vested by the mmi^tei of Fo- 
reign Affairs with a power of raising by 
loan from the colonists such sums as were 
deemed necessary tor defraying thg ex- 
pences of the colonial establishment ; for 
which sums he was authorised to give 
bills of exchange at a good premium on 
the mother country. Accordingly, from 
1807 to 1810, various ^utns, amounting 
in the whole to 42a, 000 dollars, were 
advanced in this way. In consequence 
of an alleged extravagance in the pre- 
mium advanced on the eailier sums, the 
government at home, with much diffi- 
culty, agreed to make good the principal. 
To avoid all possibility of any charge of 
extm tion in lutuic, the colonists rune to 
a resolution to charge no premium on 
the next loan, and accoidinuly granted 
125,000 dollars gratuitously in 1809, on 
which they obtained letters of credit at 
par. By some accident, these letters 
were not received in Palis until the be- 
ginning of 1812, at which time the cap- 
ture of the island by the English was 
known to the French govemmeut. The 
minister of the maiine took advantage of 
this circumstance ; and on the 12th of 
February he issued adeciee, by which all 
letters of ciedit, di awn bv the Paymaster 
of the Isle of France alter 1810, were 
annulled. Nothing could be more fri- 
volous than the pretext for this enact- 
ment ; or more unjust than the refusal of 
payment ot a just debt, merely on the 
plea, that the leaders, subsequently to 
making the loan, had had the mifrfortttne 
to fall into a state of captivity. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney, June 26.—“ The new courts nf 
civil judicature, from which, in a former 
kcu'i, I had anticipate 1 much advantage 
t) the public, are likely, fiom ceium 
circumstances, to prove highly preju- 
dicial to' the interest of every person to 
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whom money is at this time owing in 
the colony. By the terms of the patent, 
the supreme court is to consist of the 
judge iJ. H. Kent’, and two associated 
member 4 ', being magistiates of the colo- 
ny, and appointed fiom t : me to time tor 
that special duty by the governor. After 
many unaccountable delays on the part of 
the judge of this court, he at length agreed 
to open it on the l*t of May last, but 
unfortunately, inconsequence of the sen- 
timents he avowed on his first interview 
with the magistrates (Mi. Bioughton mid 
Mr. Riley) a rupture took place between 
him and them of a moM seiious nature, 
of which the following is the immediate 
cause. 

“ It having been the u«age of the colo- 
ny (since it 1 - foundation in the year 1788 to 
the piesent time), to admit attorneys, sent 
hither as convicts, to plead in the line of 
their profession in the law courts of this 
country, provided they have obtained 
their freedom either by servitude or free 
pardon, and tlieir conduct here has ren- 
dered them worthy of such lestoration to 
their former rank in society; an alaim 
took place shortly after the anivnl of Mr. 
J. H. Bern among pel sous of that donip- 
tion, who h‘iiii.„»d that it was the fried 
dereimination ot the judge of the new 
couit, not to peimit them, under any 
possible ch cuius t an ces, to plead or con- 
duct business in the court over which he 
was to preside ; and as such a deteimina- 
tiou must nece> saiily deprive them of 
their usual means of subsistence, they 
caught the alarm with much uneasiness, 
and looked toward the governor as the 
most regular and proper channel through 


which to avert the ruin that was de- 
nounced against them. His excellency 
was pleaded to transmit their memorials 
themselves* to Mr. Kent, accompanied by 
his own iecommend.it ion of their prayers 
to the humane and liberal consideration 
of the court. In the ansvvei of Mr. Kent 
to this communication he stated, that it 
did not lest with him eitliei to reject or 
concede to the application, that power 
being vested in the court only. The 
court comists of himself and the two as- 
sociated members, and yet, on the first 
assembling of that couit, this same gen- 
tleman, so far from taking the sense of 
the court on the petitions, told them they 
had no right to express any opinion what- 
ever on the subject, and that he was de- 
termined that no person who had beeu at 
any time a convict should ever appear as 
an attorney in the com t where he pre- 
sided. I am sorry to add, that Mr. 
Judge Advocate Bent (of the gover- 
nor’s court) has adopted the senti- 
ments of his brother ; and, in conse- 
quence, no suit can be brought in his 
court, or defended there by ai.y of the 
attorneys who have been heretofore re- 
gular practit ioiieis. What renders these 
m 'notions tl e more intolerable is, that 
at this time tlieie is only one attorney 
qualified, accoiding to these ideas, to 
conduct any law business wbafevei ; and 
as both the “ supieine court ” and “ the 
governors couit” have assembled at the 
same time, it follows, of course, that 
this single gentleman is to conduct all the 
proceedings, pro and con in both the.se 
courts at the same identical t : me. 
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Sardinia, Jan. 1. — A fret.li attemp' of 
the Barbary Powers has plunged into 
despair our city and the neighbouring 
parts. Two of their vessels have cart ied 
off two hunthed and fotty-four persons, 
whom they put into chains, and left tlieir 
wives and children, telling them they 
had no occasion for useless mouths. 

London, Jan. 4. — Court ot Exchequer, 
the Attorney-General r. Han is and 
others. This case occupied the attention of 
his Lordship and the Jury nearly two days. 
U was opened on the part of the Crown 
by Mr. holicitor-General, who stated that 
it was an information filed by the Attor- 
ney-General, for tlie purpose of condemn- 
ing a ship called t lie Prince Regent, in 
the service of the i a-t India Company, 
ror having illegally exported a quantity 
of gun powder, which was prohibited by 
the 33d of Geo. III. c. 2. sect. 4, and by 


an order of Council founded on that Ma- 
ture, dated Jan. 21, 1814 
Mr. Scarlett, in the course of a very 
eloquent and able speech, on the part of 
the Defendants, made a number of strong 
observations on the evidence of these 
witnesses. There was no foundation for 
the charge. The whole was a wicked 
conspiracy. Mr. Scarlett examined sever 
ral witnesses, when 
Mr. Solicitor-General iutei posing, said, 
he did not intend to give them the trou- 
ble of proceeding any further. He was 
sure there was nothing improper in the 
investigation ol this case. His mind was 
now satisfied. This gentleman (Captain 
Harris] had never commiinicatecT to the 
officer of the Crown what his defence was. 
He did not by any means complain of 
that ; but the defendants must not sup- 
pose that they were improperly treated by 
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having this case investigated. When 
four, or five, or six witnesses, had given 
their information to the officer* of the 
Crown, it was their bouuden duty to act 
upon it. He wi-Jiod to withdraw it al- 
together fiOin the consideration of the 
Jury, and did not wish to trouble them to 
give any verdict at all. 

Mr. > c«u let said, if any man consulted 
him, he xhoiiid advise him not to let Ins 
case be known till the time of trial, if he 
could help it. 

Mr. Solicitor-Genci al hoped, after the 
statement by the witnesses tor the Crown, 
his Lordship would certify there was a 
probable cause of seizure. 

The Lord Chief liaron said he thought 
there was enough of probable cause ; the 
officet s ot the Crown had been misled by 
the information they had leceived. Not 
guilty. 

St, Petrrsburgh, Dpc. 20, ^1 Juti.) — 
To-day a pom pous ceitm ouy, in the ori- 
ental ta>te, took place m tins capital. 

Mirza A bill Hawaii Khan, Plenipoten- 
tiary from the Couit of Persia to his Ma- 
jesty the Fniperor of all the Kussias made 
his solemn entry. 

In the morning, the Introducer of 
Ambassadors, a detachment of cavalry of 
the Impel ial Guaid, and a great number 
of footmen, went to meet him on the road 
ofPetershoff, as lar as the country-house 
where he at first alighted. From this 
place the procession proceeded in the 
following oi der : — a squadion of cavalry 
of the impel ial Guard opened the march, 
then came two enormous elephants, hav- 
ing on bools lined with fm, to protect 
them ag.dnst i he cold, ai.d earning the 
presents imemhd for the rim pci or; they 
were conducted by their cot /tars — then 
came huntsmen of Court, Persian grooms, 
&c. leading twelve fine hones tor his 
Majesty the Empeior. The Ambassador 
then aj.p. ared in one of the carriages of 
r Ue Court, near which a Persian on horse- 
back boie the standard of the Shah; it 
was prree led by a master of the ceiemo- 
uies of til? department of foreign- affairs, 
ticc. Ac. The ntioducf r s. t in ihe same 
carriage. It win toliowed by a great 
number of couit and irate ling carriages. 
A squadion ot the cat airy ot the Impel ial 
Guard concluded the pio<e*Mon. 

The Amba-sadoi , attei having parsed 
through tlie principal parts ot the city, 
passed befoie the Winter Palace, and 
along the Grand Quay, came in the same 
order and alighted at his hotel in the 
Fontanka. The ti oops di awn up in a line 
did him the military honours. 

Ext i act n fiom an Ukase of his Majesty 
the I* in pi i or, to the Senate:— 

The uligious order of the Jesuits of 
the Homan Catholic Church had been 
abolished by a bull of tlie Pope ; in con- 
sequence of this measure, the Jesuits 


were expelled, not only from the States 
of the Church, but from all other coun- 
tries, they wcie not permitted to remain 
any where. Russia alone constantly 
guided by sentiments of humanity and 
toleration, retained them in her territory, 
gave them an asylum, and insured their 
tranquillity under her powerful protec- 
tion. She did not oppose any obstacle to 
the fiee exercise of their worship ; she 
did riot deter them from it , either by force, 
persuas on, or .-eduction ; bur, in return, 
she rhoight she migln expect tiom them 
fidelity, attachment, and utility In this 
hope, they were permitted to devote them- 
selves to the education and instruction ot 
youth. Fathers and mothers entrusted 
to them their children without fear, to 
teaih them the sciences, and to foim their 
maniJMS. It is now proved that they 
have not fulfilled the duties which grati- 
tude imposed on them ; that they have 
not kept them-ehes in that humility 
which riie ChrNtian religion commands ; 
and, that instead ot remaining peaceable 
inhabitants in a foreign country, they 
have endeavoured to trouble the Greek 
religion, which, fiom the remotest 
times, has been the predominant religion 
of our Empire, and on which, as on an 
immovable rock, repose the tranquillity 
ami the happiness of the nations subject 
to our sceptre. They have begun, first, by 
abusing the confidence which they had 
gained. They have turned aside from 
our worship, young people who had been 
entiu-ted to them, and some women of 
weak and inconsiderate minds, and have 
drawn them to their chuich. 

To induce a man to abime his faith, 
the faith of hi> ancestors to extinguish 
in him the love of those who protess the 
same worship, to lender him a stranger 
to hi- country, to sow discord and animo- 
sity in families, to detach the brother 
fiom the brother, the son from the fa- 
iher, and the daughter from the mother, 
to excite division among the children of 
the Name chuich — is that the voice and the 
will of (rod, and his Divine Son, Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, who shed fm us liis 
ino't pine blood. 4 ‘ that we might live a 
pe iceful and tianquil life, in all '-orris of 
piety and honesty ?” After such actions, 
we are no longer surprised that the order 
of these monks has been removed from 
all commies, and no-wheie tolerated! In 
fact, what state can suffer in its bosom 
those who spread in it hatred and dis- 
cord ? 

We have, in consequence, resolved to 
ordain— 

1. That the Catholic Church which is 
here, he again re-established upon the 
footing in which it was during the reign 
of our Giand-Mothcr, of glorious ine- 
moiy, the Empress Cathen ne II and till 
the year 1800. 

2. That ail the monks of the order of 
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the Jesuits immediately quit St. Peters- 
burg. 

3. To forbid them to enter our two 
capitals. 

Rome, Jon. 5. — While some soveieigns 
grant a special protection to the reformed 
religion, and proclaim religious toleration 
a fundamental law in their states, our 
holy religion tiiumphs here over hostile 
sects. Seventeen Lutherans, saians and 
artists, resident in this city during several 
years, have solemnly abjured in the 
church of the Holy Apostles, and entered 
into the bosom of the church. They have 
been all baptized. Homan prelates and 
ladies attended the^e new converts in this 
grand ceremony. The concourse of faith- 
ful Romans and sti angers was immense. 
The greater number of the persons bap- 
tised live in affluence, and distributed 
considerable sums among the poor. Jacob 
Turner, Thomas Kempte, Joseph Stobeil, 
Josuua Nikman, have been admitted to 
the Propaganda, in which they continue 
their studies in the oriental languages. 
They propose to carry the lights of the 
faith among the infidels. They are all 
attached to the societ) of Free Christians 
( Francs Chretiens ) , of which Sir Sidney 
Smith is the glorious chief. It is said 
that several Jewish abjurations will take 
place at Easter. These conversions are 
still moie admit able than those of the 
Protestants, 

London, Jon. 20. — Lord Amherst takes 
with hint to China Ins robes as a peer of 
Great Britain, to appear before the Em- 
peror in. 

Three poor Laplanders have come over 
in the last packet from Gottenburg, with 
five sledges, laden with Lapland game, 
consisting of tjadeur (cock ot the wood, 
or capperkulbi-orrar , black cock), sit 6- 
ripor I'pt'itmigan hjtnpar (hazel hen) 
except the black cock ami ptarmigan, all 
specie', of the grouse, but now extinct in 
this countn. Tho-»e birds aie considered 
the greatest delicacit s ot the North, and 
are, we are told, in the highest state of 
preservation. 

The annual quota of soldiers raided by 
Government for the Fast- India Company 
has been completed for the present year, 
under the act of parliament, for that 
purpose, but it is picMimed the tegula- 
tions for this transfer, now attended with 
so mum incidental expenses, will undeigo 
a revision whenever the peace establish- 
ment of the arm) shall be finally adjusted 
The officer" lately i educed to half-pay 
have been declared ineligible to be em- 
ployed on the recruiting service, and are 
immediate!) to be withdrawn from that 
duty. 

Extract of a letter from on board his 
Majesty’s ship Ferret, St. Helena, Oct. 25, 
1815.: — •* Buonaparte i> nni' > h dejected, 
and highly displeased with the island, 
£nd the residence allotted to him. Mar- 
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shat Bertrand and all the attendants, are 
at a house near the landing-place; but 
Buonapatte is at Mr. Balcombe’s in the 
country, where he intends taking up his 
abode until the house appropriated to his 
reception is t ea tv. The Hand of St. He- 
lena is so fortified by nature, as well as 
art, that it is impossible he cau make his 
escape; but, notwithstanding, Admiral 
Cockburn has thought it necessary to 
place two brigs on the look out, one 
above, and the other below the island. 
Madame Bertrand has been extremely ill 
since her arrival, but we hope she will 
soon recover, as she is remarkably atten- 
tive to the English. 

‘ The Peruvian, Capt. White, and Ze- 
nobia, Capt. Dobree, have sailed for the 
Island of Ascension ; the Havannah, Capt. 
Hamilton, sails to-morrow for the Cape. 
The Ce) Ion and Zephyr are not yet ar- 
rived, but we hourly expect them. Every 
thing on the island is extremely dear ; 
we hope, however, from the frequent 
communications with the Cape, it will 
soon prove less so. The Governor is very 
popular, and those persons who have 
lived long on the island are much dis- 
pleased with the idea of being placed on 
the King’s establishment.* 

Letters and papers have reached town 
from the kingdom of Hayti, to the 10th 
of November, by which it appears that 
the utmost animo>ity still subsists be- 
tween the rival chiefs ChrHophe and 
Petion. A sort of Manite>to had been 
published on the 9th ot November, by 
the former, in which he chaiges Petion 
with having carried on secret negociations 
for the surrender of Hay tian independence 
to the Crown of France : and states that 
this plot was managed by a M. Garbage, 
some time resident in England. This 
assertion lias been contradicted. M. 
Garbage died a few months ago at Peu- 
tonville, after a lingering illness, which 
alone would have incapacitated him from 
the direction of any intricate plots, and 
indeed from any continued attention to 
business. He made no secret in this 
country of the wishes of President Petion, 
for a fair and liberal airangeinent between 
France and Hayti, under the mediation 
of Great Biitain, but always on the basis 
of Hay tian independence. 

The Eliza, Norquay, arrived in the 
Downs, sailed from Madras on the 6th 
September, from the Cane on the 6th 
November, and from St Helena on the 
21st. November. No person was suffered 
t" land in St. Helena from the Eliza. 
Bonaparte was in the intetior of the 
Hand ; lie bad been invited to two parties 
under the title of General Bonaparte, 
but paid no attention to the invitations. 

Januartf 5. — The Cornwallis free trader 
was to sail ft oin Calcutta, for England, 
on the 20th August, and may be daily 
expected to arrive. The Mary and Morn? 
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ington licensed ships were taking in load- 
ing at Calcutta, ami would sail about the 
same time for England. The Marchioness 
Wellesley Indiaman arrived at Bengal 
on the 6th August; and the Maister, at 
rhe same place, on the 9th. The hu- 
ll yin ion and Salisbury free tiaders arrived 
at Madias on the 29th August. 

The following is published as an ex- 
tract of a letter from St. Helena : — 

“ We are much shocked to have the 
peace of this little quiet happy spot in- 
terrupted by the ari ival of a personage 
who had so long occupied aud interested 
Europe How are the mighty fallen ! 
And what will you think when I tell you 
that the chief incident woithy to re- 
counted of him is one that can scarce be 
credited ; he amuses himself every even- 
ing in playing cards for sugar-plums, with 
two young ladies of the island, one thir- 
teen, the othet fifteen ; recounts to them 
his campaign^ with .ill the loquacious 
vanity ot ahov de^ciihing the haii-bieadth 
escapes he lias encountered in lu.s first 
fox-chace. His i evidence tor the piesent, 
till his own hound is ready, is in a de- 
tached pavilion, near to the family of 
which thc^c two ladies are a part. He 
generally invites himself, and show's the 
greatest courtesy to the family and their 
occasional visitors, whilst to his ow n suite 
he is still not only the Emperor, but the 
savage, frequently replying to the most 
cringing obsequiousness, with a grunt 
that might be heard for no small distance. 
This is literally the acount l have had 
from pci sons piesent.” 

VwniM) January 13. — The part of Is- 
tria belonging to the Government of the 
Littorale, toiming a pait of lllyrium, and 
since the time of August us joined to Italy, 
contains numerous monuments of that 
brilliant pei>od of the Homan Empire, 
particularly iii the formerly flourishing, 
now decayed town of Pola, and in the 
neighbourhood of Tiicst. J he remains 
of the Homan amphitheatie at Pola have 
been fiequently described, but insuffi- 
ciently. Marshal Mai inont set 'Oine work- 
men to dig round it, which piocured 
some information lopectimr this monu- 
ment of antiquity; but it was reserved 
for Mr. Petei Nobile, aicliitect at Triest, 
to proceed «o tar this Summer that as 
much has been discoveied under ground 
as was before above it, and to piove the 
possibility of clearing the whole of this 
magnificent building from the rubbish, he 
has also, out of zeal for the arts, un- 
covered more of a temple of Augustus, and 
of a Homan gate, at Pola, and secured 
them as far as possible, in order to give 
the friends of Antiquity a complete work 
upon the subject. The same Mr. Nobile 
has also di awn from the rubbish and from 
obliviou, the admirable aqueducts in the 
territory of Triest, that arc also of Homan 
origin. He has set people to dig in above 


thirty places, and has discovered the 
whole line of the Aqueduct from Triest 
to the souiee which supplied it with 
water. His Imperial Ma cmv ha^ granted 
Mr. Nobile 3000 silver florins to continue 
the digging out of the Roman antiquities 
at Poia, and an equal sum to examine 
farther the antiquities in the neighbour- 
hood of Triest. 

— . It is now said that Lord Cochrane 
escaped out of the King’s bench, by 
means of his supplying the place of the 
stuffing of a large Mifa, wine i had been 
placed in his room for some time, hut 
which was couveyed publicly nut of the 
prison, with his Lordship concealed in 
it, under pretence of wanting some re- 
pairs. 

— . The India ships, detained on charges 
of impioper dealings in gunpowder, have 
all been released, by order of govern* 
ment ; and, although the captains have 
manifestly acted, in some instances, im- 
prudently, it is equally clear that nr 
proofs have been brought fnrwatd to es- 
tablish the fact of any regular system of 
smuggling being cariied on by them. The 
Cistle-Humly was one of the last ships 
that had the broad arrow taken off. 
Without waiting the delay of a trial, the 
captain of that ship volunteered a candid 
statement of the transaction*, and left it 
to the consideration of government. He 
stated, that therulesof the trade allowed 
each ship to take out for her protection, 
&c. fifty barrels of gunpowder ; hut it 
having been long ascertained that forty- 
five barrels were amply sufficient, it had 
become a practice to take on hoard forty- 
five barrels only, for the ship’s use, and 
to purchase five more, on the captain’s 
own account, to dispose of in India. 
This yielded only a profit of from £20 to 
.£30. Hence it was reasonable to sup- 
po>e, that if the captains could have 
understood they were subjecting then- 
ships to seizure (of the value, perhaps of 
£40,000j, they neverwould have engaged 
in such a transaction. It was not the 
ship's stores, but their own pioperty, 
they disposed of ; and had government 
been applied to foi leave to land in India 
the five extra barrels of powder, most 
probably permission would have been 
granted. Beside liberating the ships, a 
letter was sent to the commissioner of 
the customs, from the treasury, con- 
taining their disapprobation respecting 
the conduct of the seizing officers. 

The French papers contain some de- 
tail** respecting the supposed fate of the 
celebrated navigator, La Peyrou-e, which 
a Midshipman of the name ot Fioberv ilie 
say> he has received fiom the f>le of 
France; but the following buef <.tntt- 
ment of their coutents will shew their 
utter improbability. They ate discre- 
dited by the French editors : — A Portu- 
guese captain, not named, who arrived at 
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Macao on the 3d February, 1815, is said 
to have picked up on a banco rock, to 
the south-east ot the isle ot Timor, Da- 
galet tlie a^tiouomei , who accompanied 
M. Pey roue's exiudition. He is said to 
have stated, th .t AM V\ louse, after leaving 
Botany Bav, discovered an island situated 
to the .south son'll east of New -Zealand. 
Here he it Poshed his ciew ; but his 
vessel haring accidentally caught fire, lit* 
was compelled, with his crew, to take up 
his residence among the n Ur. es After 
residing heie 21 years in vain expectation 
of the arrival of some ship to leiieve him, 
he set about building h small ves'-el which 
might carry him and his unfoitunate com- 
panions fiom the island. This was op- 
posed by the natives, who rose upon 
them, and destroyed his crew, with the 
exception of 17 men, who with M. Da- 
galet, connived to make their escape in 
some small canoes, without provisions or 
nautical instruments of any kind. Dri- 
ven about at the mercy of the waves, they 
were at last tin own upon this barren rock, 
■Where they remained for two years, dur- 
ing which all of them died, excepting M. 
Dagalet, who was rescued by this Portu- 
guese captain. M. Dagalet, however, 
it is said, died soon after. His papers 
were conveyed to Batavia, whence, how- 
ever, they have not yet made their appear- 
ance. In truth, the whole story seem as 
fabrication. 

Jan. 17. — The following letter from 
the Duke of AVt Iliac fen to Hie secretaiies 
of thePiote'tunt Society for the Protec- 
tion of Religious Liberty, turns out to 
have been concealed by the society, du- 
ring its late attempt upon the credulity of 
the public : — Paris, A or. 28, 1815. — Gen- 
tlemen, I have had the honour of receiving 
your letter of the 24th inst. and 1 take the 
earliest opportunity of replying to it. I 
have every reason to believe that the pub- 
lic, and the society of which you are the 
secretaries, Jnv'C been iuNinfotmed re- 
garding what is passing in the south of 
France. It is natural, that there should 
be violent contents in a country in which 
the people are divided, not only l-y a dif- 
ference of religion, but likewise by a dif- 
ference of political opinion, and that the 
religion of every individual is in general 
the sign of the political party to which lie 
belongs, and at a moment of peculiar 
political interest, and of weakness in the 
government on account of the mutiny of 
the army, iliat the weaker party should 
suffer, and that much injustice and vio- 
lence should be committed by individuals 
of the more numerous preponderating 
party'. But as far as 1 have any know- 
ledge, acquired duiing my residence at 
this court last year, and since the entry 
of the Allies into Paris, the government 
havfrdoue every thing m their power ro 
put an end to the disturbances which 
have prevailed in the south of France, 


and to protect all his Majesty’s subjects 
in con loi iinfy with his Majesty’s promise 
in In*. Royal ( baiter, in the exercise of 
(hch lrljgious duties- accoiding to their 
several peiMiaMons, and in the enjoy- 
ment of their several pi i\ ilege*, what- 
ever may be theii religious persuasions. 
In a recent instance, an oPiier, General 
La ('aide was pent down to Nr-mcs, spe- 
cially by pov eminent, to enquire into the 
state ui iJx’ttiis in that country, and upon 
bis first lepoit he had ordeis to open the 
piotu.tant chinches, w hich, in the course 
of the contest between the parties, had 
bevn closed. He was seveiely wounded 
when in the execution of these orders ; 
and 1 have been informed by good autho- 
rity, that his Royal Highness the Due 
d’Angoulcme has since marched at the 
head of a body of troops against those 
who had opposed themselves to the exe- 
cution, by Gen. La Garde, of the orders 
of the government. 1 inclose the copy 
of the king’s ordonnance, issued in con- 
sequence of this event, which sufficiently 
shews the views and intentions of the 
government. 1 have fuither to inform 
you, that it is not true that the salaries 
of the Protestant ministers have been 
discontinued by the King of France. — I 
trust that what I have above stated will 
convince the Society of which you aie the 
Secretaries, that the King of France’* 
government, at least, are not to blame on 
account of the unfortunate ciicumstances 
which have occulted in the South of 
Fiance. — I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Wellington. 

Mr. T. Wilks and Mr. T. Pcllatt, Secretaries to 
the Pmtestant Society f..r Protection of R li_ 
gious liberty. 

A general bill of all the christenings 
and burials from Dec. 13, 1814, to Dec, 
12, 1815 : — • 

Christened in »he 97 parishes within the walls, 
9<0— liuru-d l o 

Ch’i'tened in the 17 patisues without the walls, 
1,990 — Ih.r-td, 3.604. 

Chnstened in the ‘23 mi'-.iarrshes in Middlesex 
and Surrey, 19/219— Bin ied, &,S8:>. 

Christened in the 10 pap'he- m ti.o my and li- 
berties of VVe-tniinstu, »/224 — Uuu -lj 3/226. 

Christened Bimed. 


• 1 > ' r uidlJ-i !)/,!! I 

vV n_i oof hav e died, 

Cnih r i jear- <>i a^e 3/200 Sixty and seventy I,fl9i 
Between two & five 1.9.6 Seventy &euhtv 1,271 
Fiveand'tn - 870 Eighty ami iuucv 674 

Ten anvl twenty - 677 Nmet\ &. hundred I67 

Twenty and Unity 1,426 A hundred - e 
Thirty and forty l.t-24 A hundred and ene 1 
Forty and nftv - 4,079 A hu.idied and three 1 

Fifty and sixtv - 1,880 

Decreased in the burials this year C23. 

Tlie ship Lowther Castle arrived at 
Madias the 23d July last. 

By the last account from Rio Janeiro, 
it appears that the Pi.nrcsj, Charlotte of 
the Brazils was aboi.t to eu.\ark for Eu- 
rope in the Poitucuen man ot war, St. 
Sebastian, preparing for her reception, 
accompanied by her second and third 
daughters. The eldest, it will be re** 
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iuembered, was married to her unde, 
Don Pedro, youngest brother to Ferdi- 
nand VII. and she is, we believe, now 
a widow. The second daughter is about 
23, and the third 19. They are hand- 
some and animated women, and said to 
be destined for Ferdinand VII. and the 
Duke de Berri. 

Paris , Jan. 22. — Lavalette, escorted 
by Sir Robert and his friends left Paris 
on the 9 th. They went off in a cabrio- 
let drawn by private horses, which con- 
ducted them to Senlis, about four posts 
from Paris, where they applied for post- 
horses, which the post-master at first 
refused to give them, as they exhibited 
no passport or order agreeably to the 
regulations prescribed by the Director- 
General of the Posts. Very fortunately, 
however, there was an English legiment 
stationed at Senlis, many of the officers 

of which were known to He took 

the opportunity of adducing one or 
two of them as they passed by m Eng- 
lish, and in a most familiar manner, 
which the Post-master observing, he im- 
mediately went up to — » and said, “I 

perceive, sir, that you arc an and 

probably serving under the orders of the 
Duke of Wellington, and therefore, from 
the respect I bear to the uniform you 
wear, as well as from the great admira- 
tion I feel for the illustrious hero who 
commands you, I shall not detain you 
any longer/' Post horses were then put 
to the cabriolet, and the fortunate Laval- 
lette and his companions continued their 
journey without further interruption or 
impediment, until they aimed in Cam- 
bray, where they were stopped five hours 
by the English. With respect to the eva- 
sion of Lavalette, they who abetted him 
might certainly be acting fiom the impul- 
sation of a generous nature. The man 
for whom the greater part of Ills Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, and several of his most 
faithful Marshals implored the Royal 
mercy, was certainly no common male- 
factor. — Captain Hutchinson was con- 
ducted to the Ely see Bourbon at the re- 
quest of the Duke of Wellington. His 
Grace intimated to him, that he had rea- 
son to believe that whatever might be the 
sentence of the court it would he com- 
muted into bani>hmcnt fiom France, but 
that such an interdiction would he incom- 
patible with the performance of his mili- 
tary duties. The apprehension of Capt. 
Hutchinson, who forms part of the effec- 
tive army of the Duke of Wellington, 
gave rise to a letter from his Grace to the 
Duke de Richelieu. The explanation of 
the latter was considered perfectly sa- 
tisfactory. It appears the circumstance 
of Captain Hutchinson belonging to the 
British army was entirely unknown to the 
French Government. 

The only act of complicity Mr. Bruct 


is charged with, is the loan of his car- 
riage. 

28. — An officer over-land from 

India arrived at the East-India House on 
the 1 9th instant, and is said to be the 
bearer of mo«t important dispatches from 
the Supreme Government of India, dates 
the 20th of August last, to the Court of 
Directors, and duplicates for the Board 
of Controul. The contents of the dis- 
patches are kept profoundly secret at the 
India House ; but it has transpired that 
the Madras army is actually in the field, 
and a rumour is abroad that the city of 
Poona, the capital of the Peshwar, and 
of tlie Mali rat t a empire, is in the pos- 
session of the King’s and Company’s 
troops. 

It is further said, that the Court of 
Directors had previously received accounts 
to tlie same effWt, brought by the Asia, 
which .sailed fiom Bombay on the 16th of 
September. The officer above mentioned, 
is reported to have left Bombay on the 
1st of the same month. 

Private letters by the Asia state, that 
in consequence of sudden and peremptory 
orders, the whole of the Company’s troop* 
in the direction of the Mahratta frontier, 
had moved on Poonah with such rapidity, 
that some of them made less than 200 
miles in four days; and by this velocity 
happily succeeded in getting possession of 
that capital, just in time for the object In 
view. That object is not specified. — 
Poonah, although an open place, and al- 
together unfortified, is of great import- 
ance, as being the seat of the Peishwa’s 
palace and Government, and, probably, 
containing hN tieu'tue, without which, 
it is difficult to carry on war anywhere, 
but wholly impossible in India. 

On the same subject, a private letter 
from Benares, dated June 20, 1815, says, 
“ The political state of this country is at 
present beyond all our comprehension. — 

I suppose you must have been astonished 
to hear that we were involved in war in 
this country, just when it was finished in 
Europe. It would he Mipeifluous to say 
any thing on that subject, as the public 
accounts of the progress of it are more 
accurate than I can pretend to be: but 
the immense preparations made, and still 
making, astonish every one. Surely some- 
thing of much greater magnitude must be 
in contemplation than the reduction of 
Napaul. 

“ The Madras army, notwithstanding 
the assertions in the newspapers to the 
contrary, are still in the field. I saw a 
letter yesteiday, dated June 4, from an 
officer of high rank in the Madras army, 
whciein he says they are encamped on a 
high ground, near Akoula, where they 
are to remain during thp rains. The 
Bombay army are gone to Jaulna, which 
1 believe is about 150 miles from Akoula. 
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The two armies amount to about 30,000 
men. 

Six regular battalion- have teen added 
to the army m Hen gat .... 6,000 

The grenadier corn pan its, viz. 2 hi long- 
ing to each native hatta'mii have lormed 
into grenadier battalions, and these gre- 
■nadier companies replaced in tie batta- 
lions by recruit- .... 10,200 

Ten men hate been addtd to each com- 
pany ol 54 battalions of 10 companies 

each 5,400 

1 50 men have been added to each of 
the eight regiments of Native Cavalry . 1,200 

400 men have been addtd to tne Native 

Artil'ery 400 

Four Provincial Battalions have been 
raised 4,000 

Increase of men • . 27,000 

Besides from 15,000 to 20,000 Irregulars are 
taken into pa> . 

“ Where this force is to be employed I 
am at !o«s to conjecture, unless it be the 
subjugation of the Mahratfa states, or 
rather the obliging them to receive a sub- 
sidiary force. The Piudaries have been 
robbing, murdering, and burning, all that 
came in their way, for these last five 
years, in our provinces. It therefore, 
becomes necessary to take steps to pre- 
vent such practices in future, and the 
only way is to make these petty Princes 
responsible, as it is not possible for regu- 
lar troops to follow them, at the time of 
the year they make their appearance, ge- 
nerally in the hot winds. We heard of 
their depredations near Sangor, in Bun- 
dlecund, a few days since.” 

Letters, from Bombay of the 14th Sep- 
tember, state that all the officers are or- 
dered to join their respective regiments. 
Much surprize has arisen, and war is 
there generally expected. 

Advices from Calcutta, of the last con- 
veyance inform us, that the date at which 
they were written, apprehensions were 
entertained of approaching hostilities 
with the Nizam and the Peishwa, the 
two principal remaining Potentates. — 
These Princes, encouraged, it is suppos- 
ed, by the brave resistance of the Na- 
paulese ta the British arms in the war, 
now, we trust, happily concluded, treat- 
ed the British residents at their respec- 
tive courts with suih disrespeet, that both 
these Gentlemen felt themselves bound 
to retire. Remonstrances were ordered 
m consequence, and in the event of a 
refusal to make proper atonement, satis- 
faction it was understood, would be 
strictly enforced by military means. 

According to the last accounts from 
India, a conflict had taken place between 
the British and the troops of our ally in 
the fortress of Hyderabad : several soldiers 
were killed on both sides. 

NEW CREATIONS. 

Dublin Cattle, Jan. 22, 1816. — His 
Roy*! HigfcMtw the Prince Regent hat 
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been pleased, in the name ami on the 
behalf ut his Majesty, to grant the fol- 
lowing promotions in the Peerage of this 
part of liis Majesty’s Pnited Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, called Ire- 
land, to the following Noblemen, and 
the heirs male of their bodies respec- 
tively, viz — - 

To Walter Earl of Ormonde and Os- 
sory, Knight of the Most Illustrious Or- 
der of St. Patrick, the dignity of Mar- 
quis, by the name, style, and title of 
Marquis of Ormonde, in the County of 
Tippe. ary. 

To Robert Earl of Londonderry, the 
dignity of Marquis, by the name, style, 
and title of Marquis of Londonderry, ol 
the County of Londonderry. 

To Henry Barton, Earl of Couyngham, 
the dignities of V’scovnt, Earl, and 
Marquis, by the names, styles, and ti- 
tles of Viscount Slane, in the County of 
Meath, Earl of Mount Charles, and Mar- 
quis Conyn-hatn, of the County of Do- 
negal. 

To Charles John Viscount Mountjoy, 
the dignity of Earl, by the name, 
style, and title of Earl of BlessingtOD, 
in the County of Wicklow. 

To Robert Viscount Bantry, the digni- 
ties of Viscount and Earl, by the name-, 
styles, and titles of Viscount Beuriiaveu 
and Earl of Buntiy, in the Count > ol 
Cork. 

To Richard Baron Caliir, the dignities 
of Viscount and Karl, by the names, 
styles, and titles of Vi.-count Caliir and 
Earl Glcngal, in the County of Tippe- 
rary. 

To John Baker Holroyd, Baron Shef- 
field, of Sheffield, in the County of Cork, 
Baron Sheffield, of Duuamore, in the 
County of Meath, and Baron Sheffield, 
of Roscommon, in Ireland, the dignities 
of Viscount and Earl, by the names, 
styles, and titles of Viscount Pevensey 
and Earl of Sheffield, in li eland. 

To Lodge Evans Baron Frankfort, the 
dignity of Viscount, by the name, style, 
and title of Viscount Frankfort de Mont- 
moieiicy, of Galmoye, in the county of 
Kilkenny. 

To Richard Baron Adare, the dignity 
of Viscount, by the name, style, and 
title of Viscount Mount Earl, in the 
county of Limerick. 

To William Baron Ennismore, the dig- 
nity of a VNtount, by the name, style, 
and title of Viscount Ennismote and Lis- 
towel, in the county of Kern. 

And to John Prendergast, Baron Kil— 
tarton, the dignity of Vi-cmmt, by the 
name, style, and title of Viscount Gort, 
of Limerick, with remainder to the Right 
Hon. Charles Vereker, nephew of the said 
John Prendergast, Baron Kiltarton, and. 
to the heirs male of his hody. 
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NEW PriH-K ATIONS, FOR 
FEIilU'ARV, me,. 

ARTS (TIIK\ 

A Piactic.il Treatise on Pcispertive, 
compressed aud simplified ; jncnliaiK 
adapted tor tlic u&e of tho.se w ho pi act ice 
landscape painting a> well a> to those 
who draw from natme ; contained in 
one sheet, accompanied with letter-juvss 
elucidation, By John Vatic). Engraved 
hy Wilson Luwiv. Aniomr the subjects 
tieatcd of aie the following : — appeal - 
auce of winding loads and rivers in a 
landscape; reflection of objects in vva- 
tei ; roads going up and down a lull ; 
mountains vv it ti liangii'g woods ; wheels, 
circles, niches, anil towels; chinches, 
bridge-s, K'ttnues.uidioofsnf houses; ami 
specimens ol enors au-ing tiom deficien- 
cy in the Know ledireot pei 'pective, wlieie- 
bv thov ina\ he avoided. ,V. 

lhonmctna; or the Ait of Optic Mcn- 
Miiation. 11) M. Ivcatinge. £1 10&. (id. 

A Treaiise on Flowei Painting; con- 
taining tamiliar and easy instructions for 
ac«juiiing a perfect knowledge of the ait 
of drawing flowers ; also complete direc- 
tion* for producing the vaiious tints ; il- 
lustrated by twelve plates of leaves and 
flowers, accurately coloured from nature. 
Ry Geo. Brookshnw, Esq., author of the 
Pomona Riitannica, roy al 4tu. w ith twen- 
ty-three engrav imrs. 

Browne's Classical G.dlety. 12mo. 
o. . (iii. 

nioi.nxrnY. 

A Tom to A lot and La Grande Char- 
treuse, by Dom Claude Lancelot; with 
some Account of the Monastery and 
Abbot Reformer of la Trappe ; also Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Abbe of St. 
Cyian, of Janscniiis ; and a hiicf View 
of the Institution of Port Royal. By 
Mary Anne Schimmclpenninck, author 
of Theory on the Classification of Beau- 
ty and Deformity. A new r edition, eon- 
sirlenbh enlai.ed, in 2 vol. cr. 8vo. and 

A N.m ative of the Demolition of the 
Monastu) ot Pint Royal des Champs, 
including Biogiaphieal Memon- of it - 
latter Inhabitants. By Man Anno Sehim- 
nielpenninck, author of the preceding 
work, &c. aie nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

The Peerage of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain aud Ireland, with the 
e\tiiirt am! forfeited Peerages, a List of 
thiit Family Names, second Titles, Ac. 
and d 'Pi <in station of their Mottoes. By 
John Ihhictt. £\ 4s. 

The B.uonetnge of England, eontaiu- 
taining their Descent and present State, 
Asiatic Journ . — No, II. 
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their collateral Blanches Births, Mar- 
riages, and Issue, from the Institution 
of the Order in Kill. £\, 18s, 
divinity. 

Essays on the Advantages of Revela- 
tion ; the Rewards ot Eternity; the 
Advantages of 1 lie Knowledge revealed to 
Mankind, concerning the Holy Spirit, 
Ac. Ac. By the late Rev. Joseph White- 
lev, M. A. luad master ol the Free Gram- 
mar School, Leeds ; and vicar of Las- 
tingham. 8vo. iK. 

The Veracit) of the Ev.mueli'.N detnon- 
stiated, hy a comparative Vit \v ot their 
Histones. l)i dicated, by pi i mission, to 
flic Bishop of Dmham. By the Rev. 
Robert Nitre*, A.M. F. R. S. Ac. In 
12mo. ju ice y». 

The Connection between the Sacred 
Writings and the Limatme of Jewish 
and Heathen Authors, puiticularly that 
of the O.u-sica! \<-< illustiated. By 
Roheit Gray, D. D. pubeudaiy of Dur- 
Inm and ot Chichester, iu tor of Bishop 
Wearmouth, and autlioi ot the Key to 
the Old 'IW'-micm, Ac. 

Help to Reading the Bible. 12mo, 5<. 

ENGINEERING. 

Naylor’s History of Germany, 3 vol. 

8 vo. £1. 10s. 

HISTORY. 

The Second Usurpation of Bonapaitc ; 
or, a History of the Causes, Progress, 
and Termination of the Revolution in 
Fiance in 1X15 ; p:»» lieularly comprising 
a minute and cucmnstantial account of 
the e\< r-memoi.ihle victmy ot Waterloo; 
to which aie added Appuuli\es, contain- 
ing the official hulhim^ ol this gloi ions 
and deii-ive battle. J»\ Ldmuml Boyce, 
author ot the Belgian Ti.tvellu, transln- 
1t»i ot Labaume’s Campaign in Russia, and 
Gnaud’s Campaign in Paris, \ c . a«p>xsti*il 
hy original and important communica- 
tions from Biiti-h aud Prussian officers. 

2 vol. 8 vo. £l. 4s. 

Tlie Battle of Watciloo, with rheum- 
stantial Details, By a ncai Ob-nver, 
previous, duiinu, and dter tlic battle. 
To which i- added, t h»- Desct iptioii of 
the whole Campaign in the Netln rkinds, 
ccdlected fiom eomimmication aud cor- 
respondence ot vaiious mficcis and pri- 
vate- invarioii- pat No! the fit hi, and re- 
corded in then own word.-, with the ac- 
counts furnished by the .several generals 
urn* vveie e\e-n itne— es in accompanying 
tlic Duke of Wellington, during the 
whole of the action. The translation ot 
the i li r cutting account by a French otii- 
ci . , who w.in eye-witness; Bhuhei’s 
let t ci s to his wife ; Prince Weimar's li t - 
tu to K!?! father ; Duke of Well mgr on’s 
lettu to Lord Cas tier eagh, from the on- 
gm.ii English copy, now first ptiH'shed ; 
Bonaparte’s conduct dm mg the battle, 

Vol. I. 2 D 
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declared opinions, conversation, Ac. A 
superior elegant letter fiom liea<l-< quar- 
ters, attributed to Gent?. Proclamation 
and orders of the da\ of the allies ; al- 
phabetical list of the killed ami wounded ; 
inilitarj notice*' of the fallen heroes ; enu- 
meration of the Waterloo honours, Ac. 
and tho>e entitled thereto ; alphabetical 
list of officers admitted to the most ho- 
nourable military order of the Bath, and 
the orders of the foreign sovereigns, Ac. 
Ac. Plans, Ac. The whole is closely 
printed, and contains a mass of informa- 
tion on this important event, official and 
private. 7th ed. 12**. colouied, las. 

Ill s« VNDRY. 

Essays on the Management of the Dai- 
ry, 12uio. 7s. 

r \u. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland, 
respecting Tithes, and the Stipends of 
the Parochial Clergy ; with an Appendix, 
containing vai ious illustrative documents, 
not before published. By John Connell, 
Esq. advocate, procurator for the church 
of Scotland. 3 vol. 8vo. £ 2 . 2s. 

The Speech of theEai! otCarhampton, 
in the Court of Chancery, on Saturday, 
the 9th December 1815, in a cause i ex- 
pecting the property ot the late Duchess 
of Cumberland. 

Mr. Phillips’s Speech iu the Court of 
Common Pleas, Dublin, in the case of 
Guthrie versus Sterne. To which is now 
added, Mr. Phillip.s’s Letter to the Editor 
of the Edinbuigh Review, in answer to 
an Article on the above Speech in the 
50th Number of that Journal. Also, 
just published, his Two Speeches at Sligo 
and Dublin on the Catholic Claims. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Transactions of the Linnacan So- 
ciety of London. Vol. XI. part 2. 
£\. 11s. fid. 

Graves’ Ovarium Britannicum, pait 1, 
royal 8 vo. £i. Is. 

medicine. 

Medico Transactions. Vol. 6. 8vo. 
£1. Is. 

POETRY. 

Edgworth’s Readings on Poetry, half- 
bound, 3s. 

Erskine's A Icon Malanyne, a Moorish 
Tale, 8vo. 8s. 

RogersN Days of Harold, a metrical 
tale, 8 vo. 12s. 

Smedley’s Prescience, and other po- 
ems, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Cope’s Suicide, a poem, 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Sir Bertram, a poem, in six cantos. 
By J. Roby; 8vo. 7s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

^An Enquiry into the Causes of the High 
Prices of Corn and Labour, the Depres- 
sions on our Foreign Exchanges, and 


High Prices of Bullion, during the late 
War; and Consideration of the Measures 
to he adopted for relieving our Farming 
Intel est from the unprecedented Difficul- 
ties to which they are now reduced, in 
consequence of the great Fall in the Price 
of their Produce since the Peace ; with 
relative Tables and Remarks, &c. By 
Robert Wilson, Esq. 8>o. 3s. 

An Essay on the Nature and Advan- 
tages of Parish Banks ; together with a 
corrected Copy of the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Parent Institution in Ruth- 
well ; and Directions for conducting the 
Details of Business ; Forms, shewing the 
method of keeping Accounts, &c. Ac. By 
the Rev. Henry Duncan, Minister of 
Riitlnvell, Dumfriesshire. 

Banks for Saving. By George Rose, 
Esq. M.P. 

A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P. on the Subject of Impressment, 
calling on him and the philanthropists of 
this country to prove those feelings of 
sensibility they expressed in the cause of 
humanity of the negro slavery, by acting 
with the same ardour and zeal in the 
cause of British seamen. By Thomas 
Urquhart . 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, 
considered with relation to her North 
American Provinces and Wed India Pos- 
sessions ; wherein the dangerous ten- 
dency ot American competition is de- 
veloped, and the necessity of recom- 
mencing a colonial system on a vigour- 
ous and extensive scale, exhibited and 
defended; with plans for the promotion of 
emigration, and strictures on the treaty 
of Ghent. By a British Traveller. Oc- 
tavo. 8s. 

Improved Agriculture, and the Sup- 
pression of Smuggling, Property-tax, and 
Poor’s - rates ; with the maintenance of 
rents, cheapness of living, the prosperity 
of the farmer, the advancement of com- 
merce, navigation, and manufactures, 
and the constant employment of the 
poor : being a di-play ot the anginenta- 
bility of the resources of the British 
empire, principally on the basis of an 
improved agriculture ; including a sketch 
of the Flemish System, and plans for 
introducing it into the united kingdom. 
By F. Vanderstraeten. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

British Justice in Africa ; developed in 
official and other Documents, concerning 
certain recent Proceedings at the British 
Forts on the Coast of Guinea ; to which 
is prefixed an Introduction, by the Eng- 
lish Editor. The whole submitted to 
his Majesty's Ministers, and both Houses 
of Parliament. 8vo. 2s. 

ROMANCES, &C. 

Rhoda, a Novel, 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 8s. 

Bardout ; or, the Goatherd of Mount 
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Taurus. An eastern tale. From the 


French of Adrien de Sarrazin. 5s. 6d. 
Eleazar and Naphtali, a Hebrew Tale, 


l2mo. 4s. 

Mehaled andSedli ; or, Memoiisof a 
Druse Family. With notes, the Druse 
Catechism, and an Historical and Geo- 
graphical Notice of the Drupes and the 
country they inhabit. 2 vols. 12mo. 

SURGERY. 

An Account of two Successful Opt ra- 
tions for Restoring the Lost No*e hum 
the Integuments ot the Fmehead, in the 
cases of two Offices* of his Majesty’s 
army ; with liistorical and physiological 
remarks; including desci iptions of the 
Indian and Italian method*. With plates. 
By J. C. Carpue, Surgeon. 4 to. las. 

Practical Observations on Nero*is of 
the Tibia, illustrated with cases and a 
copper plate. To which i-< added, a De- 
fence of a Tract, entitled “Description 
of an Affection of the Tibia induced by 
Fever,” Ac. Bv Thomas Wliatcly, Mem- 
ber of th<‘ Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. 8\o. <>s. 

I R WT.LS. 

Gaiko's Travel* in Russia, 4 to. Vol. 
4, £4 14s. fid. Large paper, £H 8s. 

Oriental Memoirs, selected and abridg- 
ed from a series of familiar Letters, writ- 
ten during seventeen years residence in 
India, including observations on parts ot 
Africa and South America, and a narra- 
tive of occurrences in four India Voyages. 
Illustrated by ninety-three engravings 
from oiicinal drawings. Bv Jas. Forbes, 
F.R.S. &c £16. 16s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tracts relative to the Hand of St. 
Helena; mitten dtu mg a Residence of 
five years. By Majoi -General Alexander 
Beutson, late Governor, Ac. A.c. Ac. To 
which i> piefixed an introductory chapter, 
compi i*ing geological fact*, tending to il- 
lustrate the primary foimation of the 
Island ; — Observations on its mineral and 
vegetable Productions; — Soil and cli- 
mate ; — capabilities of improvement, and 
on its singular strength and *ecurity as a 
militaiy station. — The appendix contains 
a Flora of the Island by the late Dr. Wm. 
Roxburgh of Bengal ; and the whole i* 
illustrated by six views of the mo*t in- 
teresting parts, engravci I by Mr. Daniell, 
from the drawings of Sam. Davis, E*q. 
4to. £2. 12s. 6d. 

Egypt, a series of Engravings exhibit- 
ing the scenery, antiquities, architectme, 
hieroglyphics, costume, inhabitants, ani- 
mal*, &c. of that country ; with accom- 
panying descriptions aud explanations, 
selected from the celebrated work, de- 
tailing the expedition of the French, by 
Vi v ant Denon. Part. I. folio. Price 5s. 

Wooluoth’s Graphical Illustrations of 
the Metropolitan Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury. Part I. 15s, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

At Ted deploy* Staffordshire, the lady of E. J. 

Littleton, Esq. M. P. of a son. 

In Ireland, the lady ot the Hon. Major-Gen. An- 
ne-dey , of as<m. 

At Cokhester, the lady of Lieut. Col. Boggis, of 
a son . 

At Mid bury House, Dorse tslnre, the Countess of 
Ilchester, ot as m. 

At Lansdovvn Hon^e, Berktdry-square, the Mar- 
< limners of I-tiisdown, of a son. 

At Killea, the Hon. Mrs. St later, of a son. 

In Dublin, the Indy of Sir Win. Mahon, of a son. 
In Dublin, the lady of Major-Gen. Aney, of a 
son. 

At Portsmouth, the lady of Lieut. Col. Reeves, 
of a daughter. 

In (heat Kusstl-street, Bloomsbury, the lady Of 
George Richaids, E>»q. of a daughter. 

Lady Elizabeth Noiman, of a son. 

The lady of H. K. ©reed, Esq. Cadogan-place, of 
a sou. 

The Countess of Wemyss, of a daughter. 

The lady ot ©apt. E. Chulham, R. N. of Alfred- 
place, Bed lord- square, ot adaughtei. 

In Upp»r Giosvennr «tr«rt, the lady of H. Beck- 
tout, E'-q. of a daughter. 

At Canterbury, the lady of Major Wallace, R.A. 
of three girls. 

At Aquulate Hall, Salop, the lady of Sir F. Boutr- 
hey. M.P of a son. B 

Tfie lady of Wm. Armstrong, F.sq. Hcnrietta- 
strtti, Brunswick-snuare, ot a son. 

At Hampton, Lady Edmonstone, of a son. 

At Hay Hilt, the Countess of Ashburnham, of a 
daughter. 

In Clarges-stieet, the lady of Capt. Marshal!. 
R. N. of a daughter. 

The !a y of L. Travers, Esq. of New Broad-street, 
of a daughter. 

Id Henrietta-street, tlie lady of the Right Hon. 
Charles Law, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

The only son of Sir C. Flower, to Mary Jane, el- 
dest daughter of Sir Walter Stirling, M. P. for 
St. lve c . 

Mi. J is. 1 lliott, Lambeth, to Miss Martha Riley, 
of AL< rlord, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Kirby, of M.i\ field, Sussex, to Louisa, 
dawghtei ot' liios. Muidoch, Esq. of Portland- 
placo. 

T. Gobbold, Esq. to the widow of M. Daw, Esq. 
of Woodbndge 

Mr. Thomas Bate, of Stourbridge, to Miss Male, 
of Falk nei -street, Manchester. 

J. Horkley, Jun. Esq. of Guildford, to Miss Anne 
Taylor, of Richmond. 

At Pans, H. K. Curzon, Jun. E=q to Susanna 
Harriet, widow of the Hon. J. Talbot, brother 
to the Earl of Shrew -buiv. 

In Ireland, M Ogle, Esq M. P for Drogheda, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the Re\. R. Fisher, 
of Sianc. 

W Fawkes, E‘q of Farnley Hall, Yoihshire, to 
the Hon. Mrs. Butler, relict of the Hon. P. B. 
third son of the Earl of Carrick. 

Rtv. E. Srmdley, second son of the Rev. E- S. of 
the Sanctuarv, Westminster, to Mary, young- 
est daughter of J. Hume, Esq- of Wandiworth 
Common. 

J. Aufun, Esq. to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
th< late J. Taylor, Esq. of Portland-place. 

J. J. Krug, F.sq from Switzerland, to Miss H. H. 
Jervis, of Upper George-street, Bryanstone- 
sqnare. 

Mr. T. Alfred Kendall, of St. Paul’s Cluirch-yard, 
to Charlotte, daughter of W. Webster, E*cj. of 
Bermondsey . 

In Surrey, F. Stuart Trench, Esq. i ldest son of 
the Dean of Kildare, to Helena Perceval, ser 
tona daughter of Lord Arden. 

At Dumfries, J. Watson, Esq. of Upper Redfcrd- 
place, Russel -square, to Melville, daughter of 
the late J. Macmurdo, Esq. 

3 D 2 
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W.Taddy, F. q. of Crovdon, t«* Fiances Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Rel. Lewis, E c q. of 
Llantillo. , _ _ 

At Versailles, M.i|«i t- W* n.-kt r, «t ihc K. G. L. 
to Anne, daiuihtei «>f tin luu- Md|<*r-Gen. *. 

Balkt-n, of the “u t«li l'ii- Hi*. 

AV. Wilson, E-q -*t Ion, to M. A. 

Hodge, ofSoseCntuet, RtishiiLlon, Bristol. 
At Naples (\mnt Vuent, K C. B. commander 
of the 4u'tr:.-n to its, to the only daughter ot 
the lhikt dc Kiario. 

R. Bairett, Esq Un «.f Eden Vale, Clare Count \ , 
to Elizabeth, it Let ot J. Price, Esq. latt of 
Bombav. 

At Arbroath, Capt. Adam Hogg, of the Bombay 
infanm, to Maiv, the daughter of the late 
Alex Duncan. licq. of Bengal. 

At Si. Jame.’s, Capt. H. Pip.it, of the *J<1 foot, 
to Marguet, eldest daughter of be rone Bemanl 
Mm land, Esq. M. P. 

At St. Margatet’s, on t no 1 1th m_t, Th-unas IL»i- 
nson, E«q of Mint rrei -nett, ♦*> Maiv, ot.ly 
daughter ot Mi.WalRei Row, Go it Mailbj- 
rnugli-«tu t 1 . 

HI. Ludgolti 1 , L <j. of Vwmgfun, to Malta, i M- 
e«t daiichte r m J Pmhmn. E-q. ot DtpMnrd. 
Capt. Hak- i . R N to Camion , elm st *lo »ru li- 
ter of the Kt\. Dr lice, J’lebci-daiy "f Dui- 
ham. 

AtHimkuv. Capt R. Wdkti. to Mi s Vi n some. 
At Cheltenham, M.noi-G'n >u Wm. W. bhei i- 
dan, of the Guards., to Lmn-u Maiv, eldest 
daughter of J. Addison, Esq. of WoorMiedauad, 
Bengal. 

At Bath, Capt. \V. Gh-ndonre. fioth liiiln diag. 
to Margaret Lady Johnstone, pint >>| the late 
SirH.B Johnstone, of Het Rileys, Y« ikshiie 

J. B. Wli -iton. Esq of Rvder-stieet, St. James’s, 
to Mis* PraiGall, hast Sheen. 

W.M. Peauifk, Lsg. to boph'a, only daughter 
to Baion La < ame.t, Consul General at N ee. 
Rev. E. Ellis, vior of t Inppenham, Wilts, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dmehter of the late Rev. J. 
Russel, ofHelmd m, Northamptonshue. 

Mr. W. Kmiil. of Slinieditiii. to Miss Words- 
worth, of Gionc este. -plate, Kentish Town. 

Mr J. WariBirnton, of London, lo Hannah, 
daughter it! L) B \ti.. Esq. of Langliam, E*s<*x. 
J. Youiie, Esq of Maik-lam, to Maiqaitt, tldest 
daughter of . | e *a t Ld. Rorke, Esq. of Mount- 
joy-place, Dmum. 

Mr. Wm. Ho t i.kiris«.n, of Stamfoid street, to 
Mary, otiiv dauglntr of Mr. Wm. Moore, 
goldsmith, «>f Ludgate-street. 

Major T. Biand th, R Art. to Sarah, eldest 
daughter 01 the late George Carling, Esq. of 
Cleveland-row, St. James’s. 

DEATHS. 

-In Qupen-sqnare, Rath. Samuel Hood, Viscount 
Hood ot Whitley, in Warwickshue, Lmd 
Hood, Baron of t’athermgton in Ireland and 
a Baronet, Admiral of the Red, Governor of 
**reenwuh Hospital, and an elder brothei of the 
Trinity House. He was created a baronet when 
the King visited the fleer dt Portsmouth, in 
1783, at wh rh time he was Port Admual there ; 
in Sept. 178J, he became a Baton ot Ireland j 
and on May 2uth, 1796, a Viscount of Great 
Britain. Hi, Lordship was b<»in Dec . 1*2. 17-24, 
and married Aug. 1749, Susanna, daughter 
of Edwaid I/nisee, Esq. of Port mouth, who 
vas ertated a Peeress of Great Britain, Mar. 
27, 1793. He is succeed* d in Im titles and 
estates by hi* only son Henry, now Viscount 
Hood. 

At Broinpton Crescent, Richard Seecombe, Esq. 

In L pi .ei Norion-btreet, Robert Shut tie worth, 
of Barton Lodge, Lancaster. 

In Berkehv-sqii,n e, A. Hyde, Viscount Gardner, 

K. C.B Vot Admiral of the White. 

At Youngw-'.ixls, xr Clu i«ti>pher Paxton. 

Rev. Dr. ilovd. vital of Avle-sbuiy. 

Rev. Dr. H> rlev. mur ofRtndk ham, Suffolk, 
*nd late Pimupal of the East- India College, 
H« third. 

^ n g^ uc ^ingh a m-&treet, St 1 and, J. Ilethenngton, 

H as:" ck>i ' eldest son of Lady A, Monck, 


Rev. I-.uic Pi arh, M. A. curate of Wootton St. 
L 1 w retire. Wilt*. 

At Bethhhtni Connecticut, Dinted Mates, Dr. 
Hugh Miip.m, Yi'Ui'g, a iifl'ive {if Inland, and 
.1 rela'ive ol tin- Lilt Dr T cluaid Ymirg, author 
of the “ N mht Tin umh'-.” 

Ati-ri-nula, Mapu Gti.. Mi t . Mrplev , Governor 
of th «t island 

At M. !)• unis, mar P'lh, John Win. Prat ten, 
E*q suit-eon 11 l he a 11 >v 
In Baker-stn 1 1, at n a 'lion line*', Iaeut. Gen, 
S11 Giuiue Pi» v < 1 i, P.i t < olim - 1 <>f the loth 
len. of f»ir, ami hue Govcnm u>-< hicf and 

CommamUr of tin t -ret ; in the Bntish Calo- 
nii 111 Noitli \in< lira. 

In Lou, is District, South Catnlma, Mr. Soli- 
in-m Kil'let ag<d 14 1, lici.tvu lo«i Ins teeth 
01 eve -islit. A fi\v dav> Iwf.ue Ins death he 
i-i ’led a liuniing patty, went out, ami actually 
killed a dt* 1 . 

A: lairiiain, Huns, Phillip Patton, E-q. Admt- 
lal of tin- Rid 

At Kuktowu, Glem-lg. Maiy Al-Conin?, aged 
ins; she was horn within one mile of the place 
where shv. died, and was never out ot the 
c. UlltV. 

In Bakoi stnet, James Leaid, Esq. M. D. for* 
mi 1 ly <d 13* ug il. 

At Margate, Thus. King, E?q. 

At Tottenham, Mr. Thomas Aston, formerly of 
Br« ad-streit, Chtapsule. 

At Chelsea, Mr R. Smith, of the Lord Cliam- 
berlain’* Office. 

At Battlebridge, Mr. S Coldicoate. 

At Bishopstone, mar Scaford, Mrs. Hurdis, mo- 
thei of the late Rev. Dr. Hurdis, Piolessorof 
Poetry, at Oxford 
At Clifton, R Metcalfe, Esq. 

At Pciirvhn, Cainatvon, Anne Susanna, Dowagrr 
Ladv Pen hyn. 

In Bedf< rd* place, Russel-«quart, Sir Chaile* 
Blicke. 

At North End, Hampstead, Liizaheth, D-avagr-r 
Maiehioness of Watirh-id, w , 1 *w of the late 
and mother of the present M.irqu-* 

AtHayts. Middlesex. Mr Ju-nte Hrath, ‘-ne of 
tin Judges 1 f th Ci>u 1 oi <. Mu’ll' 1 Th o. 

At Sleep-eet, t e\u L' uls S- D'V-v Moliueitix, 
Bait, hv In* detcj-c one '*t the oldest titles m 
the Ihiiiuir iait is e\* met . 

At St John's Lodge, Huts, the l-.y .t Ge.-. Sir 
C. Cuvier. 

Mary Ann, tiie wife of the Rev. Okey Balfour, of 
bt. John’s Wood, Mat\ -le-bone. 

At Kentish Town, Mr. J. Barnard, of Can.ion- 
street. 

In Upper Brook-street, Elizabeth, the second 
ilaughter of T. H. Vavasour, Esq. 

In Northumberland-street, Strand. C. Fagan, Esq. 
In Park-street, Caroline, wile of H. Peters, Ejq, 
jun. 

At Heligoland, Major Hawthorn, of the 3d garr. 
bait. 

Warren Champion, Esq. M. D. surgeon of the 
- th drae. giis. 

Mrs. Perrv, wife «»f Mi. Perry, of Flea-street. 

In Piccadillv, bn Drummond Smith, of Tring 
Park, Heits. 

In Mount— tieet, the H«m Ap«Uv Bathurst, only 
brother of the pi 1 sent Earl Bathurst. 

Aged 93, Rev. J. Richmond, D. D. Rector of 
Newnham, Hant-. 

The Rev Thomas Martin, Professor of Botany 
in the University of Cambridge, which lie had 
held o4 years. 

At Brampton. Duncan Shawe, Esq. late of 
Cadiz. 

In Princes-street, Cavendish-squat e. Capt. Bar- 
imgton Puce, aid-de-camp to the late bir f. 
Picton, at the battle ol Wateiloo. 

At Palmer’s Green, M-s. Mary Fount'> , n. 

H- nneita, wite-.t Chailes Jacon.h, L«q. of Hun*- 
t» r- street, Bruitswie'k-xquaie. 

Iti ILdf-nujou-street, Piccadilly, George Ed* 
vv.ii.l^, Esq. 

In Burr-Street, aged >0. James Flower. Esq. 

At lenpouud- house, Abergavenny-, Airs. Mary 
Dmwoodv, relict of tha late Wm. Dmwoody, 
Esq. of Lvy I)ee. Monmouthshire, and of 
bouthamptoa row, Bloomsbury, 
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c * oves > mace, and nutmegs, were taken m at 
^ the p TJCes we j 5ave men tioned. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

Private Ships. 

For Bum' ay. 

Ship's Xames. Tons. Probable Time oj Sail, hg. 

Anna 890 Jan. 23. 

Sun.'iang 405 From Gravesend Jan. 24. 

For Madras and Bengal. 

Albion 810 Jan. 27. 


Indus 

Swallow - ... 
Neptune 


6oo Jan. 29. 
3 >0 Jan. 30. 
540 1 < b. 1 . 


For the Isle of Fiance ami Ceylon. 
I Vince of Grange 360 Jan. 27* 


Silk . — The prices are nominal, on account of 
the depression in the trade ; the quantity Of Silk 
goods lateK introduced in an illicit manner from 
France, h^s occasioned a committee to be ap- 
pointed to watch over the interests of the manu- 
factuier. 


NOTICE RESPECTING THE SALE OF INDI- 
GO, DRUG'S, SPICES, SALTPETRE, AND 
PEPPER, AT THE i:\ST-INDIA IIOLsE. 

D-'C.'lQ, IS 15. —The Court of Directors of the 
United East-India Company do hereby give notice: 
That at the concunent desire of the Pimcipal 
Importers of Indigo, Drug* and Spio~» in P un- 
it- ge and Private- Frade, and of the Buyers at the 
Company’s Sales, the following Regulations for 
the Sales have been adopted : 

1st The Court wul hold Two General Sales of 
Indigo in each Year, viz. One Sale a** nearly as 
may In* t<> the Fir*t Tuesday in the Mouth of 
April, an<l anotlu'i Salt as netilv is mav be to the 


LONDON' MARKETS. 

loth n — Shipp*. 1 3 are anxious to secure cotton 
for immediate export, and such is the scarcity of 
parcels suitable for that purpose, tha* purchasers 
solicit a preference lor a cargo of Pernambucco 
lately arrived ; the sales of last week are estim tt- 
ed from l,4C0 to i,j 00 packages. The sales of 
Liverpool are very extensive, but still a shade 
under the currency of London. 

Sugar .— 1 The demand for sugars continues lan- 
guid, yet the holders appear more anxious to ef- 
fect sales than formerly. The quantity in the 
warehouses accumulates on account of the limited 
deliveries. 

In the refined mi. ket l.ttlc business has been 
effected . the offer-- have been so very low, that 
the holder gmictally declined sell.ng , seme pur- 
chases for prompt piyment took place at veiy 
reduced rates. 

foreign sngtrs continue to he little mquued 
after , the prices are nearly nominal. 


Fifte-mii Day of Sept* mbei , n> other Sale of 
Company's, p 4 uilege, ->r Pmate-Tradc* Indigo will 
beheld at the Ea-t- India House. 

2d. No Indigo will he sold unless the Propiittors 
shall have signified their Request in Writing, at a 
reasonable I line autt cedent to tlic above Periods, 
that tin lr In hgo mav he Drought to Sale. 

5d. The Court will hold Foui General Sales of 
Saltpetre, Drugs a. id Spices, including Pepper, 
in each Y*ar. 

4th. AM Saltpetre, Drugs and Spices, which may 
be imported in Pmilege and Private-Trade, in any 
Ship or Ships clearing Inwards previously to 
theSlst Day of January in any Year, will be sold 
upon, ot as near a a may be to, the 10th February 
following. 

5th. Of Ships eh u tree In virJs, before the sotii 
of Aprt\ th ,a S'.ltji'dn. Ones, and Spices will, m 
like Manner, !»• sit'd on tin. i itn -if May . 

6th. Oi Ships ckarhn, tuiore the S 1st of July', 
will be sold IU’h o! August. 

7th. Of Ships clearing before the 31st October, 
will be s dd iOth Novun'iei. 


CujTtc.—T\\e sale of the East India coffee this 
afternoon (Jan. 20 1, consisted ot 1,194 b3gs Com- 
pany’s Mocha coffee, a very few bigs were -=old at 
1 1 Os. 6d. the remainder withdrawn from piesent 
sale; a few lots Java sold at 745. r J he sale of 
West- India this morning consisted of 2 >9 casks, 
and Jtiohajs; the tint lots, about 100 lids, good 
miJtilu c DuUh < s^. a 1 m tie inferior 87s. a qOs 6d . 
the r e \\< « <pp..,entl\ an increase n the demand; 
the Du'ii. ‘-i.il'ng much higher than any puces 
lately icah'-ed: the ordinary descnpTioit of Ja- 
maica the same as the late currency, but »>i gre it- 


6ih. No Sales of Company’s of Private Saltpe- 
tre, Drugs, and Spices, will be held upon any 
Account at Periods intermediate to those above 
specified. 

9th. The Oi»n:ig.i«’c« will particuhnl^ take No- 
tice that, as the ahov.* Xnangemcnt is chiefly 
made with a View t-> Incir Advantage qhc ( onve- 
nience of the Ruyeis being at the same Tune con- 
suited thereby) they aie at Liberty t > keep back 
their Goods fmm Sale, if they see pinper , in order 
to the mme i oinpl< t Undt standing of their In- 
tentions m thi> Paiticular, tlic tollowing subsidiary 


er request. 


Regulations are adopted, u:. 


Sago.— In the East India Company’s sale this 
forenoon (Jan. 2o y , 796 bags, chiefly 46s. to 43s. 

Spiers continue very heavy; the Compmy’s 
sale this forenoon consisted of i,r> 2 chests elotes, 
the prices went so low as 3s. 4d. a 3s. 6d. , 267 
chests nutmegs, 5s. 7 d. a 6s. ; 2 t casks mace, 
chiefly at 9s. a 9s. 5d. ; 375 chests Cassia Lign^a, 
in small bundles, at Ml. 10s. a isI.s 731 bags 
gmger, 51. i2s. a 61, los. T he greater proportion 


nth. N*> Private Goods of any Kind will be sold 
until .he I’ropi utors shall have signified their Re- 
quest in Writing, that they may be brought to 
Sale specifying Marks and Particulars. 

1 1th. No Goods will be sold at any of the Quar- 
terly Sales of Saltpetre, Drugs, and Spices of 
which such Notice shall not have been given Fif- 
teen Days prior to the Day appointed for that 
Sale; but it must be clearly understood that ear- 
lier Notice will be in alt Cases desirable. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815-1C. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for January 1816 . 


Cochineal lb. 

Coflee, Java cwt. 

Cheribon 

Bourbon 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb, 

Extia fine 

Bengal 

— Bourbon 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star ..... 

Borax, Refined 

Unrefined, or Tinea! 

Camphire unrefined.. . 
Cardemoms.Malabarlb.. 

— — Ceylon 

Cassia Buds 

— Lignea 

Castor Oil 

China Root .... 

Coculus Indicus,. .. . 

Columbo Root 

Dragon’s Blood. 

Guin Ammoniac, lump.. 

Arabic 

1 — Assafnr ida. 

— — Benjamin . 

— Animi 

— Galhaniim. 


L. s. d. 


L. s. d. 
to O 5 6 
- 3 b O 


6 15 
0 1 


O OH — O t 


6 O 0 — 6 10 0 


14 lO 0 - 15 0 O 
0 5 6 


0 5 3 — 


. .cwt. 25 10 

2a O 

....lb. 

.cwt. 


3 0 
0 0 


10 0 O 

cwt. 10 1() l) 
24 O O 
24 Id 


■ 25 0 0 
• 26 0 0 


3 10 0 
3 5 0 


4 0 0 
15 0 0 


■ 25 O 0 

■ 25 O 0 


16 0 
0 9 


0 


L. 3. d . 

Senna Ib. 

Turmerick, Bengal cwt. . 4 10 0 

China 6 10 0 

Zedoaiy 

Galls, in Sorts 14 

Blue 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

— Blue and Violet 

Purple and Violet.. . 

— Fine Violet 

Good Ditto 

FmeV'iolet&, Copper.. 

Fine Copper ... 

Rice, Like l arolina . cwt. 

Safflower cwt. 

Sago rwt. 

Saltpetre, Rehned.... cwt. 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

Novi 

— Ditto White 

— ■ China 

— Organ zi ne 

Spices. Cinnamon Ib. 

Cloves 

■ — Bourbon 

— Mace 

Nutmegs 

— — Ginger cwt. 

Pepper, Black . . lb. 

— — — White 

Sugar, Yellow . . cwt. 


to 4 15 0 
— TOO 


0 3 9 — 


O 0 
10 0 


0 7 6 
0 5 9 

— L 10 O 

— 600 


0 15 o 

1 0 O 


13 0 — 


0 3 6 — 


0 10 
O 6 


1 5 0 

2 5 0 
0 14 0 
0 4 6 

0 12 6 
0 9 0 
8 10 0 


0 0 
0 10 

14 — 0 16 


Mvrrii °. . . 

. 16 

in 

O 



20 

0 

0 

— JL White . . 







Oiibamim... 

.... b 

0 

0 



11 

0 

0 

— Brown . 







Lac Lake ... 








Tea.Bohea 

lb. 0 

1 

lO 

— 0 

1 

1 1 

Dye. 








— — Conqou 

. 0 

2 

0 

— 0 

3 

y 

Shell, Blot k. 


0 

0 



7 

10 

0 

— Souchong 

. ... 0 

3 

11 

— 0 

4 

6 

— Shiveted.. . 








Campni 







Stick 

.... 3 

10 

0 



7 

0 

0 

— — Twankay . . 

. 0 

3 

2 

— 0 

3 

6 

Musk, China. .. 

.. .oz. 0 

18 

O 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Pekoe 

. 0 

5 

8 




Nux Vomica 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

2 

0 

— Hyson Skin .. 

0 

8 

2 

— 0 

5 

0 

Rhubarb 


6 

6 

— 

0 

12 

0 

Hyson 

. ... 0 

5 

9 

— 0 

6 

4 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

.cwt. 10 

10 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Gunpowder ... 


3 

y 

— 0 

G 

6 


Goods declared for Sale 

Dee. 19, 1815.— CARGOES of the Mar q. of Wei. 

tine ton from China; the Bombay from Bombay 

and China; and the Lady Carrington from Bom- 
bay and BenoMltn, rtz. 

Company’* Goods.— Tea 17,119 Chests— Saltpe- 
tre, 4,500 Ba^s — Pepper (black 1 , 1,111,108 lbs.— 
Do. (white) 51.7i)8lb-. — Nutmegs, 325lhs.— Mace, 
I44lbs.— C!o\e«, 355lh- — Tooniil Colton, 1,232 
Bales — Claw I, 6 half Chest*. 

Pruntt.Tr. in and Priulcgc Gm.ih. — Cotton, 
100 Bales — Conn ban St. me., \ Box — Gum \rmbic, 
i Chest* — Saltpetre, 747 Bag* — ‘rngar, 4<x> Bag? — 
Raw-Silk, 182 Bales — Puce Goods, 47 Bales— In- 
digo, 40 Chests — Madeira Wine, 4 Pipes — Red 
Wood, SOSO Pieces — Rattans, 2,900 Bundles — Tea, 
899 Chests and Boxes. 

On Tuesday, 6 Feb. 18 1 6. — Prompt 10 May fol- 
lowing. 

Company's. — Nankeens (7 yards). 174,200 Pieces 
/—Nankeens '5 yards;, 68,500 Pieces. 

Privilege. — CalUcoes, 2 15 Bales — Choppah?, 40 
Chests — Longeloths, 4 Bales & 3(> Boxes — Choppah 
Bandannocs, 6 Chests ic 1 Box — Sannoes, 10 Bales 
— Bandannoe Handheirlntf*, 1 Chest — Shawl*, 1 
Box — Nankeens blu< , In Pi- re*. 

Pritate-’J rude — Chopp.ih., 7 Cheats — Choppah 
Bandannocs, GChe«t-«. 1 B‘’X — Prohibited Piece 
Goods, 45 Bales — White Pate Goods, 12 Bales— 
Silks, 1 Chest — Nankein-, «. t liest^ — Nankeens 
blue, 10 Chests— Nankeens, 2,400 Pieci 3. 

On Wednesday, 7 Fee. an.l Thursday, 3 Fib. l-i6.— 
Prompt Fourteen Days. 

Sundry Articles which have remained in the 
Company's Warehouse* more than three year* 
from the date of the sales, as per advertisement 
in the London Gazette, of Saturday, 6 Jan. Gin. 
On Friday, 9 Feb. 1816. — Prompt 10 May follau it g. 

Piipj/egt-. — Cotton Wool, 1,900 Bales — Cotton 
Yarn, to 5 Bales — Cotton, 20 Bales. 

On Tuesday, J3 Feb. 1816 .—Prompt 10 May follow 
tng. 

Privilege.— Sugar, 7,3*4 Bags — Coffee, 17 , loi 
^*$niatL’Trad< Sug«>, l^SoOBags, 


at the East-India House. 

On Wednesday , 14 Feb. 1816. — Prompt 17 May fol- 
lowing. 

Pmdege.— Rattans, 1,133 Bundles — Tin, 649 
Pieces— Pep pi r, 430 Bags. 

Private-! tadc.— Rattans, 4,903 Bundles. 

On Wednesday, 21 / rl>. Nfi — Prompt 22 Merck 
fallowing. 

Sundry Pn-ents and \it-ch * detained from the 
Baggage of Passenger- and others, remaining un- 
cleared — 4s Sli iwh m Baggage. 

On Friday, t March 1816 — Prompt 14 June fol- 
low • ng . 

Company's —Clove*, 200,000 lbs.— Mace, 100,000 
lbs — Nutmegs, 2->0,00ulbs. — Od of Cinnamon, 20 
Bottles — Oil of Nutmtgs, 50 Bottle* — Oil of Nut- 
megs and Mac**, 200 Bottks—Saltpetie, 1,700 Tons. 
Prmltge.— Saltpetre, 10 Tons 

On Tuesday, 5 March 18ifi — Prow; t 81 May fol- 
lowing. 

Comvany's, — Tea, 6,000,000 lb*, im hiding Pri- 
vate*- Trade. 

On Wednesday, 13 March 1815 — l- romp t 12 July 
following. 

Company's Bengal Pu ce Goods. — Muslins, 17,019 
Pieces. — t alticoes, 249,877 Pieces. — Prohibited, 
103,654 Pieces. 

On Tuesday, 19 March IslG . — Prompt 19 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's Coast and Surat Piece Goods . — Coast 
Ctllicoes, 262,324 Pieces. — Coast Prohibited, 
*,171 Puces, — Surt Prohibited, 40,758 Pieces. 

On Friday, 22 March \dl6.— Prompt 19 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's — Carpets, 85 (more or less). 

On TiWHlriy, 2 April 1916.— Prompt 12 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's. —Cinnamon, 160,000 lbs. 




Daily Prices of Stocks from the 21st of December 1815, to the 26th of January 1816. 
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E. Eyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhilt, and In, Coroehi/ "/reel. 



THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

MARCH 1816. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir. — Desirous, as far as may 
be in my power, to satisfy the in- 
quiries of your Military Correspon- 
dent, ‘‘as to the principle of selec- 
tion which has been adopted in 
conferring the new honours of the 
Bath on the officers of the East- 
India Company,” I beg leave, 
through the channel of your mis- 
cellany, which m> fairly promises 
to prove a source of instruction, 
amusement, and advantage to the 
public, to inform him, that the 
court of directors had no share 
whatever in the selection of those 
officers in their army on whom 
the honours were conferred. They 
were chosen and recommended by 
the president of the board of con- 
troul, the late Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, who searched official records, 
and obtained further information 
from sevtrul offictrs resident in 
England, who had tilled various 
situations on the general start' in 
India, in regard to the merits and 
services of such of the company’s 
officers as had eminently distin- 
guished themselves since the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens, in 
1803, which was the epoch deter- 
mined upon by the Prince Regent 
for conferring the new honours of 
the Bath on the officers in his 
Majesty's army. 

Asiatic Jount. — Xo. III. 


Whether the company’s officers 
so selected, are those who have 
mod distinguished themselves by 
their eminent services, since the 
above-mentioned period, I cannot 
take upon myself to assert ; but 
I do firmly believe, that the strict- 
est impartiality was intended and 
observed by the beforesaid respect- 
able noblemen, so far as wa« prac- 
ticable, considering the restricted 
rule of operation, and the limited 
number designed for the dignity of 
Knight-Commander. It is not im- 
possible but more exact justice 
would have been rendered, had 
reference on the subject been made 
to the governments in India; yet 
it w as of the utmost importance to 
carry into immediate effect the 
gracious resolution of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, since 
any materia! delay might have been 
productive of disappointment and 
injury to the company’s army. 

On what principle the second 
class of the order of the Bath was 
granted to so limited a number as 
fifteen, among four thousand offi- 
cers in the company’s army, I am 
at a lost to conjecture, nor can I 
satisfactorily account for their to- 
tal exclusion from the first class of 
the order. They cannot, surely, 
be judged unworthy of it ; and 

Vol. I. 2 E 
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yet it is little short of degradation 
not to be admitted into it. 

Daring the recent discussion at. 
the India house, on the proposed 
grant of ,£1,000 per annum to 
major-general Sir David Oehtcr- 
lonv, one of the honourable pro- 
prietors said, he wished to sec a 
spur given to the company s offi- 
cers to stimulate them to profes- 
sional zeal and exertion. 1 am 
well assured that the company s 
army will ever find a warm and 
strenuous advocate in Mr. Hume ; 
but, Sir, the public records bear 
ample testimony of the zeal, ener- 
gy, skill, and gallantry of the offi- 
cers of that army, who have, in 
general, been excited to the dis- 
charge of their duties, by a manly, 
loyal, and patriotic sense of what 
they owe to their king and coun- 
try, and by just notions of honour. 


emanating from a true martial spi- 
rit. These motives will ever ani- 
mate them to signalize themselves, 
when the enemies of Britain may 
afford them the opportunity ; but, 
having acquired reputation by their 
glorious achievements, they natu- 
rally look for. and are anxious to 
obtain, the rewards due to their 
services, by a liberal participation 
in every mark of distinction Usually 
conferred on the British warrior. 

This laudable emulation, no 
doubt, has prompted " A Bengal 
Retired Officer” to give vent to 
his feelings ; and it will, I trust, 
also serve to apologize for this 
communication, from, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

A Bombay EffectiveOfficer. 

London, Feb. 16 , 1816 . 


To the Editor of ike Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — It was with much satis- 
tifaction that I read, iu the letter 
of your correspondent Hermes, 
a lew words in the spirit of in- 
quiry concerning the late war in 
Ceylon ; and hence you will judge, 
that I was not displeased with the 
manner in which it has since been 
adverted to by Mr. Baring and 
Lord Milton in the House of 
Commons. 

I admit the force of all that 
Hermes has advanced (certainly 
with the view of bespeaking our 
candour for conquerors) on the na- 
tural mutability of human power, 
and of its necessary changes to 
greater or to less ; a proposition, 
from which, I presume, he is pre- 
pared to infer, that the English, 
after once acquiring power on the 
island of Ceylon, must unavoida- 
bly, in the end, either acquire more, 
or lose what they had first gained. 
I agree, also, in what your same 
correspondent says, that aggres- 
sion and aggrandizement are not 


always the result of ambition nor 
of cupidity, hut may sometimes be 
forced upon us as our only means 
of self-defence. 

It is, indeed, this latter conco- 
mitant of national concerns, as it is 
often of private ones, which is the 
moving principle of those very vi- 
cissitudes in national grandeur that 
are, on account of this principle, 
inevitable. It is because, that, 
whenever we feel weakness, we 
endeavour to fence ourselves against 
danger ; and, in that effort, either 
become stronger, or lose strength : 
that, therefore, national power is 
continually fluctuating, and that 
we either advance or recede, ac- 
cordingly as we are prosperous or 
otherwise. This principle lias been 
the source of all politic aggressive 
wars, and often the necessary con- 
clusion of defensive ones ; and, in 
the late war in Ceylon, it is at 
least one of the principles asserted 
by General Brownrigg. 
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Upon the question then, whe- 
ther absolute British interests and 
the maxims ot’ legitimate policy, 
the allowed right of maintaining 
that of which we are first iawfulh 
possessed ; upon this question. I 
shall leave the war in l.i.idj, the 
deposition of its reigning sovereign, 
the imprisonment of his person, 
and the disqualification of tile roy- 
al family, to be determined by 
much more definite evidence than 
is within my reach ; and not, I 
confess, without a leaning to the 
opinion that these acts of severity 
Were needfully performed. Mean- 
while, there arc other parts of the 
transactions on which 1 am less at 
a loss to form a judgment, and on 
which the sentence that I cannot 
refrain from pronouncing, is far 
from favourable to the British 
governor. 

That which prejudices my mind, 
at the first glance on the recent 
affairs of Ceylon, is a certain flaunt- 
ing and exuberant verbiage, a 
shallow sentimentality, a pert and 
affected style of speech; much ig- 
norance of the forms of office, 
mnehunsoundne-s of political prin- 
ciple, and. in truth, no small por- 
r ion of jacohinical thinking and 
•a ting : whiili are mamii'tcd m 
i n long and emlles- illusion-, offi- 
i ml and literary, that have ap- 
peared. m the ('nlumbo newspaper 
..i their regain : and, where 1 seen 
-iVUt deal that i- certainly u rung, 

I am almost tempted to doubt 
whether any thing is certainly 
rig';:. I do assure you, Sir, that 
i fill a i: it ■ in ml mortification in my 
heart, wi-eii' >ii nr, i \e meets with 
.my or the ii.i.u.rous papers on the 
Candy war; light!;, or wrongly, 
to my viiw. they apoear to degrade 
I ho English name; and I do but 
"'nv write, what every successive re- 
i urrence to the subject has forced 
upon my mind, — that the whole is 
i mker! Sir, you will judge of 
the extent of my mortification, 
when 1 add, that for years, I have 
contrasted, with self-complacency, 
the style oi the papers proceeding 


from the government and officers 
of the United States of America, 
with that of the papers proceeding 
from the government and officers 
of this kingdom ; that I should 
blush if the Ceylon papers were 
now cited to me by a native of 
the United States ; and that in 
the interior of niv mind I cannot 
help associating the name of Brown- 
rigg with that of Hull in Upper 
Canada, and Wilkinson on the 
river Sabin; ! 

The causes of the wair, as far 
as direct British interests arc con- 
cerned, is very brietly told, and 
may, as I have intimated, he in 
themselves conclusive. The Bri- 
tish succeeded to the animosities 
entertained by the Candians (or, 
if it is to be so said, by the king 
of Candy), against the Dutch. 
Inefficient hostilities on our part 
did hut lead to new aggressions on 
that of the enemy, and to these 
latter it was necessary to attempt 
to put an end. Civil division, in 
the mean time, arose among the 
Candians themselves ; the British 
governor anticipated an invita- 
tion to assist the malcontents ; for- 
tified his patience by the pros- 
piet of this conclusion to the vex- 
ations of the existing government ; 
and lastly formed the plan of a 
final conquest, by aid of a part of 
the Candians themselves. The king 
of Candy, in the meantime, “Hush- 
ed with his success over the Adigar 
Ehoilapola,”and perhaps not whol- 
ly unacquainted with the designs of 
the British governor (who had 
sent to Madras for troops to as- 
sist his conquest) commenced the 
attack, in part, by a legitimate 
act of war (that of pushing an 
armed force beyond the Sitivacca) 
and, in part, like a barbarian prince, 
as he was, by seizing and mutila- 
ting ten Cingalese British sub- 
jects, and then, in the spirit of 
savage insolence, sending them 
home to he themselves the histo- 
rians of his outrage. God forbid 
that I should say, that either of 
these was what an English gover- 
2 E2 
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nor could be called upon to en- 
dure ; though it is certainly some 
extenuation of the last revolt- 
ing particular, first, that it is 
but of the common stamp of East- 
ern cruelty, and secondly, that 
during the time of the Dutch, the 
strictest regulations were enforced 
for preventing the Cingalese sub- 
jects from entering the Candian 
limits ; a precaution by which a 
habit of inhospitality must have 
been fostered.* 

I repeat, Sir, that so far as in- 
terests purely British were con- 
cerned, the war, and the extremi- 
ties to which it has been pushed, 
were all, for any thing that I know, 
entirely just and necessary. What 
I know to be unjust and unjustifi- 
able, is that to which I shall con- 
fine my further remarks. 

Referring to General Brown- 
rigg’s proclamation, as cited in the 
account of the late conquest of 
Candy, the first part of which 
appeared in your last Journal,! it 
will appear, as remarked in the 
text of your account, that “ the 
principal and prominent occasion 
of the war” is not made to con- 
sist in injuries sustained by our- 
selves, but on “ the prayers of 
the inhabitants offiveextensivepro- 
vinces,” and “corresponding sen- 
timents from other provinces and 


* The ten unfortunate (_ imialese bail 
gone into the Camlun limit;- mv Asiatic 
Journal, p. 118'. Now, “ the inter- 
course,” say eai her writers, *‘ betwixt 
the Cingalese under the Ettiopean gu- 
vernments, and the Camtians of the in- 
terior, lias always hecu more muipli'tt ly 
cutoff than betwixt any of the nnw hos- 
tile and savage tribes of North Ainci iea. 
Even during the intervals of peace, no 
communication is opened ; nor is them 
any attempt on either side to carry on a 
strict traffic, or correspond with each 
other. The policy of the Dutch, there- 
fore siirccofhd in tendering the Candiaus 
completely in-nlaled, and to make them 
look with i/pprr/.rmt'/n, and hostile jea- 
lousy, on the o/j/nooeh of o steamier." 

■f Page IIP. Not that first proclama- 
tion, which though itfeiieil to anti very 
favourably spoken of by the author of 
the Narrative ot Trents, is omitted by 
him to be produced. 


though injuries truly British are 
aftcru arils mentioned, yet the whole 
is mixed up together among the 
“ feeimgs and considerations by 
the irresistible influence of which 
his Excellency bad become con- 
vinced of the unavoidable neces- 
sity of carrying bis Majesty's arms 
into the Candian country. " His 
Excellency next addresses himself 
to all that is disloyal in the nation; 
attempts to separate the cause of 
the people from that of their 
prince; and then professes that “his 
Majesty's arms are directed against 
that tyrannical power alone, which 
has provoked, by aggravated out- 
rages and indignities, the just re- 
sentment of the British nation ; 
which has cut off the most ancient 
and noble families in his kingdom; 
deluged the land with the blood off 
hit subjects ; and, by the violation 
off every religions and moral law , 
become an object of abhorrence to 
mankind !" Presently afterward, 
the C'andians are told, that Ins 
Excellency's purpose is “to sub- 
vert that Malabar don inion, v.\;ch, 
for three generations has tyre 
nized over the country.' 1 After 
which, comes the jargon of the 
Great Nation, and a transcript 
of General Hull’s proclamation 
in Upper Canada, in which the 
C’andians are instructed, that to op- 
pose the progress of the invader 
will be to “ desert the cause of 
their country ;” and, then, a va- 
riety of promises, concluding with 
— all that is enjoyed by “ the most 
favoured nations living under the 
safeguard of the British crown ;” 
an expression strangely borrowed 
from state-papers of a very differ- 
ent description. 

I shall not stop, Sir, to fix your 
attention on the circumstance, that 
by this proclamation the war is so 
largely grounded on that very prin- 
ciple which your correspondent 
Hermes justly condemns, and 
which is not the better because it 
is countenanced by the fanatic au- 
thor of the pamphlet on the Spa- 
nish slave-trade ; I mean that of 
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making war, either upon the “ ene- 
mies of mankind,” or “ the ene- 
mies of God.” — I hasten from the 
commencemet to the conclusion of 
the war. 

The restoration and proffered 
protection of the religion of Bud- 
dha in Candy, was an act which 
every consideration of sound po- 
licy, to say nothing of humanity, 
concurred m dictating. The dis- 
ciples of Buddha had been oppress- 
ed by the Braminiea! dynasty on 
the throne. It belonged to the 
cunning, as well as to the benevo- 
lence, of the conqueror, to raise 
up this ancient worship; he could 
have no motive for giving the re- 
ligion of Brahma the preference ; 
and the protection he promised, 
was a protection only against the 
ministers of the latter.* 

But, while I am thus ready to 
give my approbation to the reli- 
gious policy of Governor Brown- 
rigg, t must decidedly condemn 
his civil arrangements. I must 
deeply regret, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ceylon, “ acting in 
the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty George the Third, and 
his Royal Highness George Prince 
of Wales, Regent, &c." (for such 
are the words of the instrument !) 
should have '• held a convention" 
with the Adigars, &c. and. in that 
convention," agreed and “ esta- 
blished" the domestic as well as 
exterior offences of the King of 
Candy ; determining “ that thc- 
said Rajah, Sri Wicreme Rajah 
Sinha, by the habitual violation of 
the chief and most sacred duties 
of a sovereign. Inis lorfeited all 
claims to that title.” j- 


* The example cl' tin- piotivthm ot 
Buddhism m Ceylon ha. been addtd In 
chat of the jirote- lion of t’atholii mu in 
Canada, a. lbimimi somethin-.. inruiisjsu 111 
with tlie exclusion oi Catholic- horn po- 
litical power in this kimtdom. Noiiima 
can in* le>- to tin- puipo-e. The point 
who fi leijitirrs a coni, amity to tin- r-'a- 
itiished lelistmt within the kimtdom, i- of 
no toice a- leitarditut our foreign pos- 
sessions. 

t 8 lc tin “ Convention.” 


What, I ask, had the British 
goveror to do with any thing 
hut the legitimate right of con- 
quest? And what is the language 
of this “convention," at which his 
Britannic Majesty, and his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales are 
made to a.- -1st, in the person of 
General Browm i.-g, Imt a parallel 
to that of a ct ftain other “con- 
vention,” by which the divine right 
of “ the people to ca flier their 
kings” was not more earnestly in- 
culcated ? 

I think. Sir, that I have said 
enough to bear out, to the satisfac- 
tion of those of vour readers the 
least previously acquainted with 
the subject, the justice of your 
former Correspondents remark, 
that “ the principle of the Ceylon 
war is to be examined.” 1 shall 
consider, in another letter, his 
preceding remark, “ that the war 
may lead to no evil consequences.” 
In the interim, I believe no one will 
regret that Lord Milton has called 
for papers. A political critic 
has said, on the occasion, that his 
lordship has “ moved for papers 
that will cost as much to produce, 
as would pay the interest of a loan 
of ten times the amount of any sa- 
ving that can lie founded on them.” 

I ought to apologize, perhaps, for 
quoting the trash of this penny- 
wise st Bosnian ; hut the hint may 
not be unserviceable to that fluent 
writer w hom it would be easy to 
name, and on whom I have alrea- 
dy been observed to east an eye, 
in Ceylon. Certainly, the Ceylon 
papers promise to he voluminous 
enough ; hut, then, some persons 
do not conquer kingdoms and de- 
pose sovereigns every day ! “ The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ceylon, 
acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, &c.” has 
something in the phrase, that irre- 
sistibly reminds us of high life be- 
low .\tairt, and prepares us amply 
for the rest.* 


* Vour readers will lie aware that the 
foimula above quoted is the peculiar pro- 
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Let me add, in regard to style 


and title, that Mr. Baring, when 
he spoke of our Sovereign as King 
of Candy, was certainly unaware 
of that higher name of Emperor 

pa ty of lie !**»'». il Hklm* ^ 1 ‘n* Pmuv 
litiircut ; ami till' iiu-pm* ot (Mabli.'ln-'l 
lan:nu:. r c, and e^jarialh I Ik* ui\ w appli- 
cation of tint is iiurKi-ly }'///* #V»v- 

ism. For example, in t l.t* riatedSt.'ti-N, 
a family man is called u ; >uu uj /./ nt/'y ; 
both English phrases, and \et Ito»v <1:"- 
gutali.thlc, as to theii •'ii'n ideation, to 
English car 1 
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of Ceylon, which, according to 
tlic statement in your Journal, was 
inherent in the fallen monarch ; 
omitting all mention of fiis other 
appellations. “The King of Can- 
dy," says a writer, “ yields to no 
eastern monarch .n the number and 
extravagance of his titles ; and 
they are attended," subjoins my 
author, “ with a corresponding re- 
verence on the part of his sub- 
jects.” 

An Old English Politician. 


To the Editor of th, 

Sir, — If those who pretend to 
be in the secret are to be believed, 
our new war with the Maharattas 
cannot properly be said to have 
arisen our of our disasters in Nipal; 
but is rather to be attributed to the 
revival, by the present government, 
of that general system of policy 
which was pursued by the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, and opposed, 
rightly or wrongly, by the Court 
of Directors. What I have heard 
may be incorrect, or I may spoil 
it in the repetition ; but my errors 
will be open to correction, and 
your readers may not be displeas- 
ed to hear something concern- 
ing a state of Indian affairs at 
present somewhat shrouded in 
mystery. Our reported capture of 
Poona has died upon the public- 
ear; and it is tolerably plain that 
there is nothing, in the late dis- 
patches from the east, of which 
any one is prompted to boast. 

To put the subject somewhat 
within the reach of European com- 
prehension, I shall begin by ob- 
serving, that between the com- 
pany’s territories (of which the 
Jumna is tiie present western 
boundary) and the territories of 
the Maharattas, are several Raj- 
poot and other petty states, 
concerning which it is the ques- 
tion, whether they are to he tri- 
butary to the Maharattas or to 


Asiatic Journal. 

ourselves. These several states on 
the Jumna may be compared to 
the German states on the Rhine ; 
and the Maharattas in India, to 
France in Europe. 

These states are said to be op- 
pressed and plundered by the Ma- 
harattas and Pindarccs, the hitter 
of whom are freebooters chiefly 
of the Maharatta nations, but rea- 
dy to fight in any service where 
they may he rewarded with plun- 
der. Now, according to our view 
of Indian politics, the sufferings of 
these minor states, or, in other 
words, this subjection to the Maha- 
ratta power, ought not to be viewed 
with indifference by the Company's 
government; and their subjection to 
tiie British power, under the name 
of alliance, patronage, and pro- 
tection, ought, by all means, to 
be effected. 

This system of alliance and pro- 
tection, with respect to the states 
now described, was pursued by 
Marquess Wellesley. Marquess 
Cornwallis, on the contrary-, on 
succeeding the former nobleman 
in the government of India, set it 
wholly aside ; declared the petty 
princes entirely independent, and, 
finally, to use the phrase of a par- 
tizan ofBritish subjugation, “aban- 
doned them to their fate.” Mar- 
quess Cornwallis died soon after 
he jiad announced this course of 
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policy ; but it was strictly follow- 
ed by Sir George Barlow, the 
successor, ad interim, of his lord- 
ship. 

But the system of the Marquess 
Wellesley, or at least its principle, 
abandoned by Marquess Cornwal- 
lis and Sir George Barlow, has 
been resumed, we are now told, 
by the Earl of Moira. His lord- 
ship’s immediate views, it is said, 
are turned, not upon the minor 
states on the Jumna, hut on those 
on the Xtrbuddah,by whose means 
he has proposed to himself to con- 
nect the distant governments of 
Bengal and Bombay, by an unin- 
terrupted chain of military com- 
munications. stretching from the 
eastern to the western coast of the 
Peninsula. With this view, conti- 
nues this report, his lordship has 
appeared to commence by draw- 
ing under the controul of Great 
Britain the little states on the last- 
mentioned river, and, among 
others, Sangur and Bopul, hither- 
to tributary to the Maharattas. 
His lordship's schemes, we are 
further told, comprehend not only 
the seizure of certain detached po- 
sitions, with the military design 
explained above ; but the actual 
compulsion of the ltajah of Berar* 
to conclude a subsidiary treaty, by 
which the latter shall agree to en- 
tertain within his dominions a 
Baitish force of seven thousand 
men. 

* lierar is a laii'c province, situated in 
tlic centre of the Deccan, nearly at an 
equal distance from the two sea«. K licit - 
I’onr is it- pioper capital, lint Nagpoor 
appear- to lie the residence of the Rajah, 
who holds only a small part of the pro- 
vince; three-tourths of its extent heimr 
included within the territories of tin 1 
Nizam, and the remaining tourth divided 
between the Nagpoor and Malwah Maha- 
rattas. Tile whole province, though es- 
timated at two hundred and thirty miles 
in length, by one hundred and twenty 
average breadth, is not supposed to con- 
tain more than two millions of people. 

lierar is bounded to the nortli by 
Khamle-h and Allahabad : to the south 
by Aurangabad ami the Godavery ; to the 
east by the prm+nce ofUuinlwana, and to 
the west by Khandcsh and Aurungabail. 


We have, at this moment, one 
subsidiary force of that amount 
within the territories of the Peish- 
wait, and another, also of the same 
amount, which has been stationed 
for years at Hyderabad, the capital 
of the Nizam. Had Lord Moira, 
therefore, succeeded in his at- 
tempt to obtain a subsidiary treaty 
with the ltajah of Berar, his lord- 
ship would have established, in the 
very centre of India, a British ar- 
my of twenty thousand men, ready 
at all times to co-operate without 
obstruction or delay. 

But the ltajah of Berar resisted 
this arrangement ; for, as we shall 
presently more particularly take 
notice, that prince, like his fellows 
on the Nerbuddah and the Jumna, 
prefers, for whatever reason, to be 
plundered by the Maharattas, ra- 
ther than protected by the English. 
The ingratitude and false taste of 
the Rajah was about to meet their 
reward ; the Earl of Moira in- 
creased the establishment of the 
Bengal army by upward of twenty 
thousand men ; he ordered the 
troops of the Madras presidency 
to hold themselves in readiness to 
move when commanded ; he put 
the whole of the effective force of 
the company in a state for active 
service ; he incurred an enormous 
expense, — when he was obliged to 
desist from the project, and aban- 
don all hopes of its immediate 
execution, through the pressing 
emergency of the war with NipaL 
It is stated, that no part of these 
preparations have yet been redu- 
ced, otherwise than by losses in 
Nipal ; and that it rests, at this 
time, with the Court of Directors 
and the cabinet, whether the go- 
vernor general’s plans are to be 
persevered in, against the Maha- 
rattas and Pindarrees, at the peril 
and expenditure of another war. 
Here is the key to the two systems 
of politics which are understood 
to divide the Earl of Moira and 
the Court of Directors. — Neither 
these latter nor his Majesty’s 
ministers are supposed to be satis- 
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fied with his lordship's conduct. 
The company lias \oted n reward, 
the Crown has conferred honour 
on General Ochterlony; but nei- 
ther of them hate menlionid the 
name of the Karl of Moira, who, 
nevertheless, planned the opera- 
tions which have been performed 
under his authority. In the late 
speech from the throne* a!~o, 
while the armistice-)- in India is 
taken notice of, no personal allu- 
sion, and much less any compli- 
ment, to the governor-general, 
has been allowed to intermix itself. 
Perhaps, it is thought, that the 
war in Nipal arose out of his 
lordship's hostile demonstrations 
against the Maharattas, rather 
than the war with the Maharattas 
out of the disasters in Nipal. 

Other authorities, however, 
while they vindicate the policy of 
Lord Wellesley, abandon the de- 
fence of that imputed to Lord 
Moira ; pronounce it unfair to as- 
cribe to the latter, on premature 
information, *• the mad ambition 
of stretching the company's do- 
minion across the base of the 
Peninsula, front Calcutta to Bom- 
bay and tell us to look for the 
provocations of the new Maharat- 
ta war in the processive encroach- 
ments of that nation, and the un- 
resisted outrages of the Piiularree 
robbers, upon the states contigu- 
ous to the British frontier. The 
new Maharatta war, say they, has 
its origin in the abandonment, by 
Lord Cornwallis, of the securities 
established by the statesman who 
preceded him ; as the second war 
with Tippoo sprung from the ineffi- 
cience of the conditions prescribed 
by the same nobleman, when he ter- 
minated the first contest in the My- 
sore. The Pindarees, they con- 
tinue, as well as Holcar, Scindia, 
&c. have fed, thriven, multiplied, 
and prospered upon the spoils of 
the Rajpoot states ; and the pre- 
datory force of these various clas- 

* See page 228, + See pagein No. 1. 


ses and descriptions is now com- 
bined in one tremendous confede- 
racy, and has reached a pitch of 
confidence msoknee, and aggran- 
dizement, winch has inspired uni- 
versal alarm throughout India. It 
is felt that the Pindarrees and their 
associates must be crushed ; but it 
is not easy to determine on the 
means; and the policy of Lord 
Moira must be referred to this 
state of affairs*. 

Another view of the military 
policy of British India, as it re- 
spects the north-western frontier, 
requires that precautions should 
be used against the possible, and, 
as it is said, probable designs of 
European powers, and particu- 
larly of Russia. In every future 
European war, say calculators of 
this class, India will be, as it has 
lately been, the object of hostile 
enterprise; friendships with Persia 
and Afghanistan are therefore of 
the utmost importance ; no native 
power, on the west of the Jumna, 
can be endured but as an ally ; 
and we know not how far the appa- 
rent plans of Lord Moira, against 
the Maharattas. may be connected 
with a persuasion of the necessity 
of destroying every unfriendly or 
unmanageable power, so placed as 
to act upon the British line of ope- 
ration, should our armies be cal- 
led to the north-western frontier. 
It is certain, that in such an event, 
the Maharatta armies would con- 
stitute a weighty instrument, this 
is either of defence or annoy- 
ance-)- It is through Persia and 

* T’ae usual range of depredation of 
tlio Piiulanees, is from tl>o banks of the 
Ncrbnddali, along the whole frontier of 
Bengal, Oude, and the banks of the 
Jumna. They are dik'd) Maharattas, 
lull include all deset iptioiis of horsemen. 

f “We are grievous!) mistaken, says an 
anonymous witter, it we fmey that Rus- 
sia was torivd hy t.ic menaces of Buona- 
parte into the e, 'eht.ited scheme of their 
conjoint invasion o, India. The Russian 
cabinet lensoned on the hope of making 
France hut the instillment of a vic- 
torious attack upon that country, and of 
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Afghanistan, and by no other prac- 
ticable route, that an invader must 
approach the Indus ; and the Mn- 
haratta chiefs can easily move 
their predatory multitudes through 
Delhi to the westward. The ex- 
istence of the latter, at the heads 
of armies, it is then avowed, can- 


reaping in the person of Russia herself 
the solid hai vi st of the enteipiise. '1 he 
comt of Alexander, at the period of the 
peace of Tilsit, had no experience of the 
boundless audaeitv of Euonapaitc, and 
considered quite ridiculous the appichen- 
sion of his attempting to subjugate their 
master’s empiie as completely a< that ot 
Brahma. To the'r judgment, a Fiench 
army on the slioies ot the Indus must he 
at the mercy of the Rusd.m Govoi iiment 
— having no retieai b\ land hut through 
it> teriitoiv, and no in.uitinie egie^s 
but tin oituli the British fleet. They 
reckoned, then. tore, on appropriating 
the eompnst ot tin ir allies, over a re- 
gion 1< ng destined b\ the statesmen of 
the retail of ('atheiine, to illustrate the 
aspiring policy of her empire. 

“ The destruction of Napoleon has in 
no degree rendeied the invasion of India 
ail event less probable, or its defence a 
duty lequiriug less energy and wi>dom 
than before. On the cnutraiy, it is not 
nmeasonahle to believe that there would 
he, in the protracted and painful opera- 
tions necessary to enable an Kutopean 
army to atiive on the slioies of the Indus, 
something at v.iiiaio’c vvitn tin* sw^m <ji 
his u attain; .uid that there would he, in 
his v on charaetei, a pnueiple nntnendl) 
to the siicee"lul is^ue ot such an entci- 
pnse. The polny oi Rus>ia, on the 
other hand, is of a n aud patient ol- 
der. She lias seldom attempted too 
much, and never failed to acquire some- 
thing. Commercial greatness is one of 
her objects, and the possession of India 
would, according to lier mode of calcu- 
lating, slmiten her load to column cc, 
supersede in sonic measure the want of 
a naval asceiuhuiev , and destroy, in one 
of its principal souices, the marine and 
mercantile interest of England, hci most 
dreaded and most hated lival. The 
finances of Russia have ever piovul her 
chief embrrrassment. Rut the regions 
enclosed between the Indus and the 
Ganges are contemplated by every couit 
in Europe as so many tountains of direct 
revenue, and therefore seemed to the 
Riis>Uu cabinet as furnishing an imme- 
diate lemedy for the radical evil of the 
state. The relations of Russia with the 
Persian government have of late assumed 
much higher importance than forineily. 
The last vvar In-tween these powers might 
Asiatic Journ.— No. III. 


not be contemplated as compati- 
ble with the lasting preservation 
of the company’s empire ; and the 
“ Maharatta tyrants,” it is con- 
cluded, “ must be totally banished 
from Hindostan.” 

Of the merits of the conquering 


have ended in a manner extremely dis- 
astrous to the Persian monaichv, if the 
arrival of the Fiench in the lieat t of Rus- 
sia had not given effect to the skiltul 
lepresentations of our minister at the 
Persian court. Whatever may he the 
standing policy of England, in the disputes 
whidi Muscovite ambition may give rise 
to with nations on the route to British In- 
dia, theie eau he no question as to the 
wisdom with winch Sir Goie Ouseley 
acted at that pai tieular moment, in sa- 
ciitu itiss the remote to the immediate and 
pi ('poudeiat mg in leicM, and setting fiee 
an ainiv of 70,000 Russians to join in 
the expulsion of the grand invader. 

“ But the same war with Persia, if we 
arc rightly inhumed, afforded another 
proof of the steadiness with wind; the 
ministers of Alexander have turned their 
eves towards the east. While Platoffwas 
engaged in worrying the European enemy, 
another Cossack chieftain, with a con- 
sult! able force, penetrated hex mid the 
Jiokhara frontier ; therein a.- toi tabling, 
iiom actual experiment, the exact pro- 
poitionot difficult) which might be ap- 
piehemled In <ui invading aim\ from the 
\w-t, and the tauh'v wifhwlmii a corps 
ot ent« i p. i-ii:g Pol Mali t loops would 
m >kr ap| *• ii qiiiu* v lMonai \ to our hoas- 
Ud s ifi gii.inh ot time and spate,' — and 
uiil.now a penis, — and harbaious enemies, 
— and imv liable tanini*'. Wl<\ should 
lVisia prove a nioie loimidable enemy to 
two bundled thousand Russians, than to 
a handful of (ireek and Macvdoni in sol- 
diers? Or win dioiildthe n s.jiim' i»f 
Peisj.i, when subdue'*, he Icj' .'pnlicu- 
hle th. oi ever to the blither undei takings 
of her eoitqiiei'oi * against the eastern 
nations? We have not, tor our own 
parts, the slightest doubt that Great 
Britain is destined, **oonei ot later, to 
conttnd for India with the Russian pow- 
er. Thus the chain ot our policy* as of 
our commeicc, sunounds the earth; thus 
it intimate!) connects the most minute 
proceedings of European diplomacy with 
the administration of the remotest pio- 
vince of Asia, and the personal and fami- 
Iv alliances of European princes with the 
l idlest inheritance of the eastern vvoild.’* 
Russia,” subjoins this w liter, “ is 
a government which adds to physical 
power and proximity, a consummate 
knowledge of the European ait oi war.’* 

Vol. I. 2 F 
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system (for a conquering system, 
we shall find, it must be) I am not 
prepared to give an opinion. A 
plan of conquest is always daz- 
zling ; it is delightful to think of 
reducing the whole circle of our 
enemies, and placing ourselves in 
security. The present scheme 
may be a necessary one, and it may 
be practicable ; but it is discou- 
raging, thus far, to observe, that 
none of the materials work kindly 
to the end in view. The minor 
states, how piteously soever their 
sufferings from the Maharattas are 
described bv English writers, are 
plainly more inclined to the Maha- 
rattas than to ourselves ; and the 
truth is, and ought to be fairly 
owned, that our uneasiness is ex- 
cited, not by the losses to which 
they are exposed, but by their in- 
clination, as well at their means, 
to increase the power of our ene- 
mies: — “ The petty sovereigns,” 
say our politicians, “ thus deser- 
ted by their great protector, (the 
British Indian government,) have 
ever since that period been more 
and more exposed to the outrages 
and oppressions of the Maharatta 
plunderers. Harassed by their in- 
cursions, and wasted by their ex- 
actions, instead of constituting 
barriers against the approach of a 
formidable enemy to the British 
frontier, they have swelled the re- 
sources of that restless and inve- 
terate enemy. They have laid 
naked the line they were destined 
to cover, and have brought the 
whole force of a horde of depreda- 
tors within sight of the temptations 
afforded to their cupidity by the 
fruitful provinces and prosperous 
subjects of Great Britain.” And 
again, “ The consequence antici- 
pated from this system was, that 
those petty sovereigns forming the 
outworks of the empire, heretofore 
exposed to every species of out- 
rage from the more powerful plun- 
derers of the Maharatta race, 
would enjoy henceforth their 
right* and properties unmolested, 
and cover the outskirts of the 
company's dominions with a line 


of prosperous and peaceful states, 
indebted to the British Govern- 
ment for their secure existence, 
and ready to arm at its call.” 

The misfortune is, that the petty 
sovereigns do not see the subject 
exactly in the same light. Not only 
the Maharatta^, from whom op- 
position might be natural, because 
our plans threaten the curtailment 
of their revenues, are in hostili- 
ty against us ; but the very per- 
sons whose loss of our “ patronage” 
we so feelingly deplore, are most 
anxious to live without it ! “ The 

Rajah of Berar, the old associate 
of Seindiah, joins heartily,” we 
are told, “ in the opposition of his 
Maharatta neighbours,” and for 
this very odd reason — “because the 
establishment of a chain of English 
posts, in the line selected, would 
completely cut him off from all his 
allies, and make him a mere de- 
pendent on the company !” Then, 
also, this same Rajah resists the 
overwhelming generosity with 
which we would place seven 
thousand British troops upon his 
territories, for their “ protection;” 
and, here, it is candidly confessed, 
that “ the peaceable acquiescence 
of a sovereign prince in a scheme 
whose first and obvious conse- 
quence would be to degrade him 
into a subject of the company, 
could hardly be expected by any 
reasonable man and, therefore. 
Lord Moira, &c. &c. 

I repeat, that the misfortune is, 
that the Maharatta plunderers are 
not so unpopular with the native 
powers as it is to our interest they 
should be ; and that our “ patron- 
age” and “ protection” is not so 
much sought after, nor its ab- 
sence so much deplored, as is doubt- 
lessly desirable.* I am sorry, also, 

* “ Our Asiatic policy,” says a writer, 

<e is the reverse of that upon which we 
act in Europe. The company are wise 
enough to stipulate, that the allies ‘whom 
they protect shall liberally pay their pro- 
tectors.” May we conjecture, then, that 
the native powers set up a calculation for 
which they must pay most — to be plun- 
dered h\ the Maharattas, qt protectedby 
the English ? 
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that in all these plans for the se- we govern. Is it not confessing, Sir, 
surity of India, no reliance appears that we have no strength within, 
to be placed but upon the subjec- when we say that we cannot be 
tion of every neighbouring power; secure while there is any thing to 
— none upon the attachment of assail us from without ■ 
the sixty millions of subjects whom Observator. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The temper and modera- 
tion which mark the communica- 
tions of your correspondents Asia- 
ticus and Christianus, on the sub- 
ject of converting the Hindoos to 
Christianity, may, I should hope, 
be considered as a favourable sign 
of the influence of right feeling, on 
a topic which has before produced 
little else but angry argument and 
bitterness of spirit. 

The paper, however, of Christi- 
anus, sensible and argumentative as 
it is, may not perhaps be calculated 
to convince the class of thinkers 
to which Asiaticus belongs. To 
the candour which is certainly his 
due, and towhieh Christianus bears 
his testimony, I am also desirous 
of adding mine ; nay more, I con- 
fess I have small hopes of ever en- 
tering the lists again, with any one 
who has (probably from the same 
spirit of candour) yielded up so 
much vantage-ground, and yet 
thought himself strong enough to 
give battle ! 

He admits, to the fullest extent, 
the “ expediency ’ of the measure ; 
he truly sets forth the duty of le- 
gislation to provide for the spiri- 
tual interest- of the governed; and, 
supported b\ the opinions of those 
from whom (to use the emphatic 
expression of Christianus) “ huma- 
nity has derived a higher lustre ;” 
he proves the deplorable moral 
state of the Hindoos, and so far 
stands in fact, the perhaps unconsci- 
ous friend of missionary exertions. 
Your correspondent next infers, 
that the time is not yet arrived for 
this important work, and that we 
ought to await the event of the 


progress of civilization before we 
attempt it ; and upon these points 
appear chiefly to rest his objec- 
tions to immediate operation. 

Threadbare as the former argu- 
ment has long been, yet I am in- 
clined to believe, it has a specious 
appearance with those who think 
but little on the subject : but let us 
recollect the precepts of our Divine 
Master, who himself, “went about 
doing good;” and who especially 
bade his disciples “ go preach the 
gospel to all nations." He did not 
tell them first to ascertain the best 
time for promulgating the word of 
life to a world perishing for lack 
of knowledge ; the prejudices of 
neither “ Parthians nor Modes, nor 
the dwellers in Asia", were to be 
consulted, when their immortal in- 
terests was the question; but his 
saving grace was to be offered alike 
to the most sensual idolator, as 
well as to the unenlightened wor- 
shipper of the unknown God. It 
is so clearly the duty of men to 
seize the opportunity of doing good 
when it is presented, that surely it 
is both absurd and dangerous to 
run the risk of trifling it away, in 
calculating on the expediency of 
measures, the introduction of which 
is of such vital importance that the 
verv occurrence of delay is certain 
mischief. 

If therefore delay is not only 

dangerous, but of itself producing 
evil, can there be any doubt of the 
time being come ? The doctrine ot 
expediency is doubtlessly well to be 
attended to in the political econo- 
my of nations ; but, in matters of 
eternal import, where the salvation 
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of millions is the question, is it pro- 
per, is it reasonable, to prose about 
tile expediency ofresort big to means? 
Shall we, in these days, say the time 
is not come, when the spirit of Je- 
hovah appears so evidently to be 
moving the nations of the earth? 
Shall Britain, so enriched with the 
blessings of Christianity at home, 
deny them to her perishing sub- 
jeet'abroad? If it should be so, u ill 
not the worshippers of Bralnna rise 
up against us in the great day of 
responsibility and say, “ ignorant 
were we, and ye instructed us not ; 
the wells of salvation ye knew, and 
ye led us not to them ?” 

The other objection proposed by 
Asiaticus is, whether we ought 
not to wait the further progress of 
civilization? Now, Sir, whatever 
credit may be his due for candour, 
little can be given him on the score 
of general observation. The great 
champions of infidelity, above all 
other systems have ever given the 
palm to Christianity, as not only 
the most effectual, but also as the 
most refined instrument of civiliza- 
tion ; they freely own the positive 
good effects of its influence on so- 
ciety ; that it makes men better 
subjects, and that it brings them 
nearer to the fancied laws of hu- 
man perfection, than all the efforts 
of philosophy ; and, with singular 
infelicity, stamp that as most per- 
fect in operation, which they af- 
fect to condemn as most defective 
in practice. 

But, Sir, I am now, I trust, ar- 
guing with Christians, at least 
with those who profess the name, 
and who do not view, through the 
distorted vision of modern philo- 
sophy, the glorious truths of our 
holy religion ; and surely it is 
scarcely necessary to remind such, 
of the blessings that follow in the 
train of Christianity. What is it, 
that by curbing the passions of man, 
supports him in Ins elevated rank 
in creation ; that is so peculiarly 
calculated to sweeten the relations 
of social life ; that, by raising his 


hopes to a pure and eternal reward, 
teaches him so to walk, that he 
disgrace not his high calling? — 
What is it, in fine, that can alone 
impart true dignity to man, hut the 
sublime and lofty doctrines of 
Christianity ? This, Sir, is at once 
the perfection, and only true sup- 
port of civilization. 

The character of a true missionary 
well accords with the one Asiati- 
c us describes, as being never “• wea- 
ry in well doing;’’ and which I have 
great reason to believe, belongs to 
those who are now employed in 
that honourable calling. His path, 
however, is not an enviable one, 
but that of humility, reproach, 
and self-denial ; and this fact is too 
notorious to render it probable, 
that any, but those duly impressed 
with the sanctity of the office, 
should take it upon themselves. 
These considerations may go far to 
set at rest the fears of evil conse- 
quences arising from the late act 
which removes all reasonable ob- 
structions to the intercourse of mis- 
sionaries with India. 

I have thus, Sir, attempted to 
prove, both that the time is come, 
and that Christianity itself is the 
most powerful instrument of civili- 
zation. 

Whilst, however, on this subject, 
I take the liberty of craving a few 
moments, briefly to notice a cir- 
cumstance of an extraordinary' na- 
ture, which is related in your first 
number, p. 91, to have occurred at 
Ceylon, and which, to say the least, 
must have served very strongly to 
weaken any impressions which may 
have existed in the native mind as 
to the realities of the Christian re- 
ligion. I allude to the offering 
made in the name of the British 
government to an idolatrous temple. 

The policy of guaranteeing to a 
conquered people the fre^-exer- 
cise of their religion and iaws, may 
under many circumstances be ad- 
mitted ; and it is especially impor- 
tant to a new government, that its 
best offices should be employed 
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in propitiating the good opinion of 
its subjects by an avoidance of eve- 
ry measure that may unnecessarily 
vex their prejudices ; but, surely. 
Sir, this has nothing to do with 
the monstrous spectacle of a Chris- 
tian government joining in the ido- 
latrous rites of a heathen temple. 
Astoconverting them toChristiani- 
ty with this example of its supposed 
effects upon us, it is out of the ques- 
tion. Let us rather turn our thoughts 
to our children at home, and con- 
sider what extraordinary impres- 
sions it may one day make on 
their minds, when they compare 
such conduct with the command 
their lisping voices have repeated 
from our tongue-, " Thou slialt 
have none other gods but me.” 

The vvorldlvpolicv of themeasure 
is not lessquestionabletnothingper- 
haps is more calculated to depress 
the mind of man. and to wed him 
to those prejudices which at once 
make what is well known by the term 
of a bad man, and a bad subject, as 
the degrading yoke of idolatry ; 
and, in this instance, the British au- 
thorities not only sealed their ap- 
probation of idolatrous rites by 


actually joining in them, but have 
probably added another deity to 
the mythology of Ceylon : for the 
nature of the offering* is such, 
that the superstitious and barbarous 
notions of the inhabitants will hard- 
ly fail to attach a supernatural idea 
to it ; nor is this the less probable 
when we remember the manner in 
which it is stated to have been re- 
ceived. 

I blush. Sir, for th is wanton pro- 
stration of the honour of Christia- 
nity, and for my countrymen who 
were engaged in the unholy cere- 
mony ; and hope that the superi- 
or authorities'!' at home, will feel 
it incumbent upon them to take 
proper notice of this impolitic and 
disgraceful proceeding. 

I ant, Sir, &c. 

Moderator. 

* A imi-ical dock of beautiful vvork- 
mansbi|) — on retcience to the account of 
this cxtr.tonliu.trv ceremony in your first 
number, it, is not unworthy of remark, 
that it occurred on a Sunday. 

f The papers ritual dim; the late events 
at Ceylon, bate, within these few days, 
been ordered to be laid before Parliament. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin, — Allow me to trouble you 
with a few observations in answer 
to a letter which appeared in the 
first number of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal signed Amatious. Upon the 
utility of the publication itself, I 
need hardly i xpatiate ; the man- 
ner in which it seems to he con- 
ducted is a suHicicut pas-port to 
public favour, lint to the point 
Sir. Your correspondent is evi- 
dently anxious for the conversion 
of the inhabitants of the eastern 
hemisphere, but doubtful as to the 
expediency of its immediate prose- 
cution. Now, Sir, what do we 
Iparn by those admonitions which 


emanate from the pulpits of our 
church ? Do they not enjoin us 
instantly to repent, and turn unto 
God ? Do they not tell us to set 
about the important work to-day , 
while it is called to-day ; and that 
now is the accepted time saith the 
Lord ? Surely, then, if these no- 
tions be built on the basis of truth 
with regard to their individual ap- 
plication, they must be equally so 
in a large and more extended 
sense. We shall easily see the 
danger of procrastination, if, for 
a moment, we reflect upon its 
consequences. For, should we wait 
for an advancement of civilization. 
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we shall be only giving them time 
to strengthen themselves in all the 
absurd dogmas and ridiculous prac- 
tice of their religion. Nor is this 
all we should consider ; — while we 
were calmly waiting for an increa- 
sed state of civilization, too ma- 
ny of their young would he edu- 
cated in, and become familiarized 
with their ignorance and idolatry ; 
and how many, in this fatal inter- 
val, would, in the common course 
of nature, be hurried off the stage 
of life, comparatively blind with re- 
gard to a future existence, “ the 
wilful slaves of vice and the vota- 
ries of superstition.’’ 

Surely these considerations es- 
tablish, not the expedience, but the 
imperious necessity of the imme- 
diate commencement of so praise- 
worthy an undertaking ! The doc- 
trine of expedience may be very 
well, as applied to the reciprocal 
policy of nations ; but, in affairs 
of religion, it ought, in my opi- 
nion, to have no weight whatever. 
If we have talents committed to 
our charge, we must of necessity, 
(if we look forward to consequen- 
ces,) put them out at interest; and 


not bury them in a napkin, be- 
cause we do not think it expedient 
at the present moment to employ 
them ! 

If, then, the proper time is now 
arrived, as I have endeavoured to 
prove, I most willingly agree with 
Asiaticus, ‘‘ that the utmost tem- 
per, prudence and judgment should 
influence the conduct of those who 
may be appointed to labour in a 
soil so fruitful, which can be full 
of promise only to those who are ne- 
ver weary in well-doing." It would 
be most preposterous to expect 
that we could remove the preju- 
dices of ages in a single day, or 
indeed, at all, without the utmost 
circumspection. But, that it can 
be effected by a conduct well 
adapted to the genius and charac- 
ter of the nations, none will I 
think deny ; and I sincerely hope, 
that individuals capable of this, 
will be fixed upon as the instru- 
ments for the attainment of this 
desirable and important object. 

II. G. M. 

31st January, 1S16. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — At the point to which, 
at the close of my preceding letter, 
I brought my investigation of Bud- 
dhism, we arrived at a degree of 
acquaintance with the mythology of 
that religious system ; namely, that 
at least, the ultimate object of the 
worship it directs, is that same 
Divine Being to whom we our- 
selves address all our prayers and 
praises. 

Concerning the human part of 
the history it is still left us to in- 
quire. Some human authority has 
framed its institutions ; has defined 
its .faith ; has commanded its du- 


ties; and (as we may easily be- 
lieve) has here decorated, and there 
disfigured it, with human genius, 
and with human folly. What, 
then, is its human history ? What 
is its origin ? Who is its author? 
What does it teach ? What are 
its effects ? 

But, in this series of questions, 
I have drawn the outlines of a 
more regular course of inquiry 
than it is my present intention to 
pursue ; and that question which 
1 am principally desirous of seeing 
answered, is the fourth in order in 
my list; — What does Buddhism 
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teach ? — that is, what are its du- 
ties, divine and moral ; and first, 
to whom docs it pay worship ? 

We have seen that among the 
names of Buddha is reckoned that 
of Maha Muni, “ the Great Pro- 
phet.’’ Now, do the Buddhists 
regard this Maha Muni as the same 
person with their Maha Deo ? In 
other words, do they believe the 
Great Prophet to have been an in- 
carnation of the Great God, and, 
for that reason, worship the same 
person in the two characters of 
creator and prophet ? 

Or, are Maha Muni (the pro 
phet) and Maha Deo (the creator), 
distinct persons in this mythology? 
I have before conveyed an opi- 
nion that this might be, even 
though the title of Maha Deo (or 
the Great God) were found be- 
stowed upon the prophet ; the ap- 
pellative of dco (din) or huddha, 
a god or divine spirit, being syno- 
nymous with prophet, in the lan- 
guage of paganism. But, if the 
god and the prophet are thus dis- 
tinct in the doctrines of Buddhism, 
then we may be sure that the latter 
is no otherwise worshipped than as 
a mediator and intercessor, and, 
perhaps, as a performer of mira- 
cles, through the medium of his 
relics. 

Now, it is both reasonable to 
believe, and also pretty well ascer- 
tained, that the Buddhists do not 
believe their prophet to be an incar- 
nation of the Great God ; or, that 
the prophet and the god are one 
and the same person : but rather 
that the former was a man, who, 
after spending a moiety of his life 
in piety and virtue, was raised to 
the prophetic office ; in other 
words, filled with the divine spi- 
rit, or imbued with divinity itself. 

A creed, this latter, that I have 
described, which, if we view it 
through the eye of reason alone, 
imports, that he was one, who ha- 
ving first devoted himself to the 
study and practice of moral good- 


ness, from that cause acquired the 
qualifications and the influence ne- 
cessary to a religious lawgiver. It 
even appears, as observed in my 
first letter, that the Buddhists ac- 
knowledge, not one only, but a 
succession of prophets, each of 
human birth, and each acquiring 
divinity, that is, the prophetic cha- 
racter, through a similar order of 
things. Of this particular prophet I 
shall now give a more full account. 

A treatise on the doctrines of 
Godama, written some years since, 
at the request and for the use of 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Ava, 
by the chief-priest of that city, 
contains, according to the Eng- 
lish translation, the statement fol- 
lowing : — “ Thegor/j who haveap- 
“ peared in the present world, and 
“ have attained iiichau (deliverance 
“ from all the evils of life) are 
“ four ; Chaueasam, Gonagom, 
“ Gaspa, and Godama. Of these, 
“ the law of Godama ought at 
“ present to be followed.” Then, 
confining himself to the history of 
Godama only, the writer conti- 
nues : — “ Godama, at the age of 
“ thirty-five years, having attain- 
“ ed divinity, preached his law 
“ for thirty-five years, and brought 
“ salvation to all living beings. 

“ At eighty years of age, he at- 
“ tuined niebau ; and this happen- 
“ ed two thousand three hundred 
“ and sixtv-two years ago.” 

I make this quotation from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica.* The 
translation throughout is defective; 
but we are at least enabled by it 
to learn, that Godama and the 
other gods were all human teach- 
ers. They were born, and they 
obtained niebau ; that is, they died, 
n:\mr-' in..-;.' .,hi_A , theyob- 
■.s ■ mi . d-. .'ii- mercy their 
release from the present state of 
being ; and Godama did not ar- 
rive at this consummation but at a 
good old age. In the vigour of 


• Art, Birman Empire. 
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life, however, he had attained di- 
vinity ; that is, his disciples had 
been pleased to accord it to him ;* 
or, to speak less irreverently, his 
virtues had won it from on high : 
so, Mason, in the two noble lines 
which conclude his Choice of Her- 
cules, writes, — 

’T was Virtue raised him to the blest 
abode, 

And placed him, there, among the gods, a 
god. 

In a word, the worship of Bud- 
dha is the worship of the Supreme 
Being ; and the successive pro- 
phets, gods or buddhas, are mere 
Gurus, men to this day so com- 
mon in India, and of whom you 
have already furnished so many in- 
teresting anecdotes, in your arti- 
cles of Missionary Intelli- 
gence. The notions of the Ori- 
entals, concerning the succession 
of prophets forms one of the most 
interesting parts of their religious 
history. By its aid, they adopt 
new creeds without disparagement 
to the old, further than they con- 
sider the latter as antiquated, .and 
of no further authority. Four 
prophets or gods, &c. are ac- 
knowledged, as we have seen, by 
the Buddhists. The first was Chau- 
casam ; to him succeeded Gona- 
gom ; to him, Gaspa ; to this last, 
Godama ; and Godama himself is 
to have a successor: — “ When I 
“ shall have departed from the 
“ earth,” said Godama, before he 
died, “ I will preserve my law and 
“ my disciples for three thousand 
“ years.” Of this period, as has 
appeared, little more than three 
hundred years remains. 

But, to continue the answer to 
the question, what Buddhism 


* One of yoiu correspondents Mr. 
Editor, drtouth gite:- to the Engli-h 
missionaiies in India the title of “ holy 
men.” Godotim’. di-ciplts did ns much 
for him. ‘ ' Holy men,” are gods. The 
church calls licr saint', snaeti and diet 
(die, diu, diuta, deoto), “ holy nten” 
aud “ gods.” So, the gods and their 
disciple 3 are the same all ot a the world ! 


teaches, I shall here cite what is 
stated upon the subject of its mo- 
ral law, in the treatise to which I 
have before referred. “ The law 
“ of Godama consists chiefly,” 
says the priest, “ in observing the 
“ five commandments, and ab- 
“ staining from the ten sins that 
is, the five tilings to be done, and 
the ten to be avoided. He then 
subjoins the live commandments : — 

“ 1. From the menne-t insect, up to 
'• inaii, thou shall kill no animal what- 

' ' MKMCf. 

“ 2. Thun shalt not steal. 

“ .5. '1 lum shalt not violate the wife 
“ nor the concubine of another. 

“ 4. Thou shalt tell nothing false. 

“ 5. Thou shalt drink neither wine, 
“ nor any thing that will intoxicate ; 
“ aud eat no opium, nor other inebriating 
“ drug. 

“ Whoever keeps those file command- 
“ incuts, during all successive transmi- 
“ g rations, shall be horn either a noble- 
“ m. m, or j tost, and shall not he liable 
“ lo pot ci ty, nor to other misfortunes 
“ nor calamities.” 

And then the ten sins : — 

*• 1. The killing of animals. 

“ 2 . 'I licit. 

“ 3. Adultery. 

“ 4. l’ul.'choml. 

“ a. Hini id. 

“ t». 1-laish and angry language. 

“ 7. Idle and supeifiuuus talk. 

“ K. Coveting ot your neighbour’s 
“ goods. 

" P. I'niy, at d the desire of a’bro- 
“ t bet’s death or misfortune. 

“ 10. Following of the doctiines of 
“ false (rod'.” 

“ He who abstains from these sins is 
o said to obtain situ ; and etety one 
“ who pre-erres site, in all successive 
“ traiismigiatioiis will continually in- 
*• crease in \itttte, till, at length, he 
“ will hccontc v.oi thy of beholding a 
*• god, and of heating his great voice : 
“ and thus he will obtain ni shalt, and 
“ he exempted from the four evils ; 
“ namely, decrepitude, old age, disease, 
“ and death. 

“ Wo must heliere whatever else Go- 
“ d.una tau' lit. If we observe his laws, 
“ ire shrill see fin' other gods trho are to 
“ in t ,<• njtrr him." 

Passing from positive command- 
ments to rules of superior but not 
obligatory righteousness, the Bud- 
dhite theologian then gives the fol- 
lowing account of good works 
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“ One good work,” says he, “ is 
called “ Dana,” which consists in 
giving alms, particularly to the 
ltabans. A second is called “ Ha- 
vana,” which consists in thought- 
fully pronouncing these words — 
“ Aneizza,” “ Docha,” and “ A- 
natta.” By the word “ Aneizza,” 
is understood that he who pro- 
nounces it recollects, that, by his 
particular situation, he is liable to 
vicissitude; by the word “Docha,” 
is understood, that by the same 
situation he is liable to misfortune; 
and by the word “ Anatta,” that 
it is not in his power to exempt 
himself from being liable to chan- 
ges and to misfortune. Whoever 
dies without having observed the 
“ Sila,” “ Dana,” and “ Bavana,” 
will constantly pass into one of 
the infernal states, and will be- 
come a “ Nirea,” a “ Prietta," or 
some animal.” 


In the translation of this passage, 
where the spirit of the original has 
been so little consulted, we are 
scarcely able to discover that what 
is inculcated as the higher part 
of the moral code of the Buddhists 
is charity to the poor, munificence 
in the maintenance of public wor- 
ship, and a life of holy meditation, 
in which the disciple is to deduce 
from the vicissitudes of the present 
state of being, the superior wis- 
dom of aiming to prepare himself 
for another and a better. 

At present, let me add, that the 
good priest of Ava would have us 
believe that Godama ordered his 
images and relics to be worshipped. 
That a certain relic or relies, are 
worshippt d at Buddhite temples, 
is acknowledged ; but, concerning 
those relics, I shall, at a future op- 
portunity, more minutely inquire. 

Mytiiologus. 


To the Rditor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Taking notice that the 
Christian Observer for January last 
has commented in severe terms on 
the protection promised by Go- 
vernor Brownrigg to the religion 
of Buddha in Kandy ; on the fact 
of certain Englishmen having join- 
ed in the procession at the opening 
of one of the temples under British 
auspices ; and on the offering or 
present of a musical clock, made 
in the name of the Governor ; I 
solicit a corner in your Journal, 
in order to express my dissent from 
the censure attempted to be con- 
veyed. I am the more desirous of 
so doing, because the publication 
I have named, threatens to revert 
to the subject next month, and 
even calls upon government for 
inquiry and reprehension. 

As to the protection granted to 
the national religion of the Cinga- 
lese, against the Braminical op- 
ression to which it appears to 
ave been so long exposed ; that 
part of the transaction, if rightly 
Asiat. Journ.—iHo. III. 


understood, can surely need no 
apology If any jealousy subsists, 
that this is a protection of Budd- 
hism against Christianity, that feel- 
ing can only be founded in error. 
W e are certainly not to introduce 
Christianity into Kandy by force ; 
and so free, in Ceylon, are the 
operations of our missionaries, 
that they lately baptized even a 
Buddhite priest. 

In regard to the suggestion of 
a correspondent of the Christian 
Observer, that the Buddhists are 
not unlikely to add the clock to 
their objects of worship, I cannot 
but think it is offered through the 
pure ignorance and narrow con- 
ceptions of the writer, whom, from 
this specimen, I should judge to 
be but little capable of estimating 
the real merits, whatever they may 
be, of that religion, and those vo- 
taries upon whom he thus attempts 
to fix contempt. To judge un- 
charitably of the understanding, as 
wellas the virtues, of such as profess 
Vol. I. 2 G 
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a different religion from our own, is 
one of the common failings of ill- 
informed persons. In regard to 
the other part of the question, 
namely, the propriety of this mark 
of respect from the British pro- 


vincial government, I think a suf- 
ficient reply is to be found in the 
broad principle, that the national 
religion is every where entitled to 
the respect of the rulers. 

Candidus. 


For ike Asiatic Journal, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE LATE CONQUEST OF CANDY. 

(Continued from Page 120.) 


About the same time that Major Mof- 
fat obtained possession of the battery at 
the foot of Mount Balani, Major Hook 
carried the passes of Gallegerah and 
Geriagamma ; and our troops in conse- 
quence, were soon securely posted on the 
westerly range, which, at the distauce of 
eighteen miles, surrounds the capital of 
Candy. 

Here, it became necessary for the divi- 
sions from Colombo to halt for a few days, 
in order to allow a sufficient time for the 
troops from Galle, Batticaloa, Trinco- 
male, and Xegombo, to arrive at their 
places of destination ; and, besides, it 
was judged unadvisable to pre*s too ra- 
pidly on the capital, lest the king should 
commence his retreat, before the passes 
in his rear were effectually secured. 

The king appears in the mean time to 
hare remained in a state of almost passive 
inertion ; he repelled fora long period all 
belief of our serious inteutions to attack 
him. His flatterers had at first persuaded 
him that the British government would 
never recover the fatal campaign of 1803, 
and when he was at length roused to 
some sense of the danger which menaced 
him, he insisted that our means were ill- 
proportioned to the accomplishment of 
his ruin. The difficulties of his situ- 
ation, however, became shortly, even in 
his own contemplation of them, great 
and alarming. Instead of atonement or 
remorse for the past, however the occa- 
sion appeared to offer nothing but fresh 
incitement to additional acts of tyranny 
and barbarity. A messenger brought him 
intelligence of our tioops having crossed 
the frontiers — he diiccted his head to be 
struck off ; another informed him of the 
defeat of his troops in the Seven Cories, 
and he ordered him to be impaled alive. 


But his reign was now drawing to a 
close. Molligodde, his principal minis- 
ter, deserted him ; and, on the morning 
of the 8th of February, came into the 
British camp, bringing with him, in so- 
lemn procession, with several elephants, 
the insignia of the Four Cories, a bannei 
with the device of the sun and moon, 
(indicating perpetual duration,) and the 
rolls or records of his Dessavony. He 
was followed by all the chiefs of the pro- 
vince who had not previously joined the 
British standard. 

Molligodde had long since made private 
overtures to the British government 
through Mr. D’Oyley, but excused him- 
self f/om joining the standard of the ex- 
pedition, on account of his family being 
in the power of the king. He hoped to 
effect their release on the nearer approach 
of the army towards the capital, in which 
having the good fortune to succeed, he 
immediately fulfilled his promises, and 
declared himself in favour of theF.nglish, 

Some little difficulty occurred in ar- 
ranging the ceremonial of his reception, 
without giving cause of offence or jea- 
lousy to Elieilapola, who was at the time 
in his Excellency’s camp. The latter had 
every claim to be considered the first ally 
of the English government, not merely in 
point of age, but in family, rank, ability, 
and general influence. Molligodde, on the 
other hand, was actually first Adigar and 
Dessave of the Four Cories, the province 
esteemed of greatest rank, and to which 
Eheilapola was supposed to look as the 
reward of his zeal and attachment. A 
slight diplomatic distinction obviated all 
jealmn-y, and contented both parties. It 
was observed that the honours belonged 
to the insignia of the Dessavony, and not 
to the Dessave ; that the act of surrender 
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should be attended with all possible state, 
and that Molligodde must in consequence 
march in with Ids full honours ; but hav- 
ing deposited the rolls and banner, he 
would of course no longer look for the 
*ame ceremonies on taking leave, but 
would retire with only the houoms of an 
Adigar, to w hich Eheilapola had no kind 
of objection. 

In this little question of etiquette, there 
was something characters nc of the man- 
ners of the Candian court; hut, in sub- 
stance, the point wa* a n \t oral one , and n s 
discussion was conducted with politeness 
and liberality. Molbgodde, of his own 
accord, in retiring tiom the audience of 
reception, proposed to pay a vis>t to Khei- 
lapola, which was agreed to. and the few 
particulars that are known of the inter- 
view are truly affecting : — The visitor in- 
troduced himself with an exclamation 
that he was a ruined man. “ What then 
am I ?” said Eheilapola. Dbt losing re- 
collections attached to this question, and 
both the chiefs burst into tears * 

At this juncture, the king, who found 
himself abandoned by all but his nearest 
relations, and began to entertain appre- 
hensions of being surrounded and cap- 
tured, precipitately quitted Candy ; and 
General Brownrig, on receiving the in- 
telligence of his flight, directed the ad- 
vance of the troops, and on the 14th 
took possession of the capital. 

In the course of the day on which the 
capital was taken, Ids General received a 
dispatch from Major Kelly, commanding 
the third division, with information, 
at thepalace of Hangurauketty, a distance 
of eighteen miles from Candy, of his having 
captured many of the females of the 
king’s family, with a very large amount 
in treasure. This intelligence was re- 
garded as the prelude to the capture of 
the kin" himself, who was known to be 
in the neighboiuhood of the capital ; and 
a detachment under the command of 
Lieutenant My Jins, and which was ac- 


* Narrative of Evtuts, pige 20. — It >s useful, as 
well as pl«*a-ing, to prf'Crve tUrse little traits t»f 
history, because tUe\ increase our acquaint- 
ance with the people amnne whom iti-y were ob- 
strvul It is no new observation, in the mean 
time, that an extreme sensibility on points of 
etiquette if a national feature of the Candians ; 
and the remark may be useful in our public and 
private intercou/se with the ntw subject* of the 
king.— Edit, 
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companied by Mr. D’Oyly and Eheilapola 
Adigar, was accordingly sent from Candy 
in the direction of Dumbara to intercept 
hiss retreat. 

The movements of Lieutenant Mylius’s 
detachment were supported by one under 
the command of Captain Antill of the 2d 
Ceylon regiment, who was detached to 
the ferry of Kunbulgamtotte, the passage 
of which led to tlu* mountainous pro- 
vince of Ouvah, which had, from time 
immemorial, served as a place of refuge 
for the hintis of Candy. It was of the 
first consequence to prevent the fugitive 
monarch from throwing himself upon the 
allegiance of his Ouvah subjects, who 
had suffered less from his tyranny than 
the inhabitants of the other provinces, 
and might therefore feel disposed to af- 
foid him an a-jlum m hi" distievj. 

The anxiety occasioned by the king’s 
flight from the capital, and the uncer- 
tainty which prevailed fur some time as 
to the actual place of his retreat, were 
not of long duration ; for, on the fourth 
day after the capital was taken possession 
of, General Biownrigg received the wel- 
come and gratifying intelligence of his 
capture. This event took place on the 
night of the 18th of Februaiy. “ An 
armed party of Eheilapola’s adherents 
having discovered the house in which the 
tyrant had taken refuge with two of his 
wive*, and a few of his most faithful 
followers, sun minded the dwelling, the 
door of which was stiongly barricaded. 
The assailants, however, headed by a 
devoted servant of Eheilapola, after some 
opposition, in which one or two of both 
paities were killed, commenced the de- 
struction of the house. The wall of the 
apartment in which he wa* concealed 
being thrown down, the tyrant was sud- 
denly exposed to the view of his injured 
subjects in the full glare of the light which 
was reflected from the torches of the sur- 
rounding multitude, by whom he was 
now icgai ded for the first time as an ob- 
ject devoid of terror. 

“In the most abject manner he im- 
plored protection for himself and his 
wives, and he could stoop to ask it from 
the dependants of the man whose wife 
and children he had so recently murdered 
with circumstances of such wanton bar- 
barity. His life was spared, but from 
the indignation and contempt of his sub- 

2G2 
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ject.% it was impossible to piotect the 
tyrant. They bound him like a felon, 
and diatreed him to the neatest tillage, 
upbraided him, spit on him, till .it length, 
weaned with their own execiatioiis, they 
left him to all the repose which the tlieaff- 
ful reverse ot his fortunes would at pre- 
sent permit him to enjoy. 

“ On the succeeding morning, Mr. 
D’Oyly paid a visit to the fallen monarch: 
on entering the apartment, he found him 
surrounded by his mother, his wn cs and 
family, who were all in the deepest con- 
sternation and affliction, winch h«id been 
increased by some idle icpoits, cii ciliated 
by the Candians, of a« intention on rise 
pait of the Biitish government to bring 
the king to trial, and disgrace his family. 
Mr. D'Oyly humanely insured them that 
his person should not only be safe, but 
that he should be treated with every de- 
gree of respect and attention. The king, 
who was at first sullen and reserved, now- 
betrayed evident signs of emotion, and 
taking the hands of his aged mother and 
four wives, he presented them succes- 
sively to Mr. D’Oyly, and recommended 
them in the most solemn and affecting 
manner to his protection. In the go- 
vernor’s assurances, he said, he had per- 
fect confidence. 

“ Major Wilierman*, one of his Ex- 
cellency’s staff, and who had been sent 
from Candy on the first receipt of the 
joyful intelligence, now arrived, and was 
introduced to the kiug, who complained 
bitterly of the treatment he had received 
from his subjects. He pointed, in proud 
indignation, to the marks of a rope on 
bis arm, and asked if thot was treatment 
fit for a king. Major Wilierman replied, 
that the indignite.% he had suffered were 
matter of great regret to the govet noi ; 
to which the monarch answered, that he 
lamented that he had not at once thrown 
himself on the generous protection of the 
British. 

“ It was judged unadvisable, for many 
reasons, to bring the king to the capital, 
and means were therefore immediately 
taken for sending him under a strong es- 
cort to Colombo. The charge of the 
royal prisoner was entrusted to Major 
Hook, the sense of whose services during 
the campaign, it was intended to mark 


WiUerman is since dead.— Edit, 


by a selection which was now made of 
that officer. A large house had in the 
mean time been fitted up for the king at 
Colombo, where the glorious intelligence 
of the termination of the war wa* re- 
ceived with a degiee of enthusiastic j oy, 
which it would lie difficult to describe*.” 

A slight resistance had been opposed 
to Lieutenant M\lm-<*> det iclimcnt, by a 
party of fifty Malabar sohlieis, headed 
by Mootal Samey ; the whole campaign 
began and ended without the loss of a 
single life on the part of the English§. 

Immediately on the capture of the king, 
it became a point of great delibciation in 
what manner the affairs of the Caudiau 
govern meat were henceforward to be con- 
ducted. The proclamation which theLieu- 
teuaut Governor had issued at the com- 
mencement of the war, had promised to 
the chiefs the continuance of their titles 
and offices, and to the people, au impar- 
tial observance of their law's and customs; 
but theie were so many opposite interests 
to reconcile among these chiefsthemselves, 
and so many jealousies to overcome, that 
it was sometime before a day could be fix- 
ed for a solemn audience of the head men, 
and the siguature of a convention which 
was to secuie to the British government the 
peaceable and permanent possession of 
the important coinpiest it had obtained. 
The 2d of March was at length fixed on 
for that puipose, when (to cite the words 

* Narrative of Events. — For anecdotes of the 
fallen Prince and his captivity at Colombo, See 
the Asiatic Journal, for February, pp Co, 191 — Edit, 

§ “ 'I he commander of the forces also has par- 
ticularly to make Jus acknowledgments to Captain 
De Bussche, and the corps under his command, 
for the unweaiitd exeitions shewn by them m 
their march to Wcssmawe in the Seven Cories.— 
Near this place, on the morning >f the 29lh, the 
advance, under tin* command of Lieutenant My- 
liiis, of the hist Ceylon, after a pursuit of same 
mihs, came up with a body of armed Candians, 
at the village of Polpahte, who having stood their 
ground, and fired on Lieutenant Mylms’s party, 
the fire was resumed, when six of the enemy 
were killed, and several are said to have been 
wounded; two gingals, five fireh cks, and a num- 
ber of spears, bows, and arrows, were taken. 
Captain De Bussche, wiih the remainder of his 
corps, put to flight a body of the enemy posted in 
the King’s garden near Wessmawe, who leftber 
hind them the carriage of a three pounder gun, a 
musket, some powder and ball, and a quantity of 
paddy. Captain De Bussche’s movement will 
immediately free the Seven Cories from the pre- 
sence of hostile Candians, A detachment sent 
by Captain De Bussche to AUowtotte bad brought 
in fifteen prisoners and four muskets.” — Gwral 
Orders, Head Quarter*, Colombo, Slat January* 
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of the official bulletin) “ a solemn con- 
ference was held in the Audience Hall of 
the palace of Candy, between His Excel- 
lency the Governor and Commander of 
the Forces, on behalf of his Majesty and 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
on the one part, and the Adigais, Des- 
savi and other principal chiefs of the 
Candian provinces on the other part, on 
behalf of the people, aud in presence of 
the Mohottales, CoraaH, Vidaans, and 
other subordinate headmen from the dif- 
ferent provinces, ami a great concourse of 
inhabitants. 

“ A public instrument or treaty, pre- 
pared in conformity to conditions previ- 
ously agreed on, for establishing His Ma- 
jesty’s government in the Candian pro- 
vinces, was produced and publicly read, 
in English aud Cingalese, and unani- 
mously assented to. 

“ The Biitish dag was then, for the 
first time, hoisted, and the establish- 
ment of the British dominion in the in- 
terior was announced by a royal salute 
from the cannon of the city.” 

In a paper, entitled u An Official De- 
claration of the Settlement of the Cau- 
dian provinces,” there appears after a re- 
capitulation of the examples of tyranny 
adduced against Wikreme Rajah, the fol- 
lowing conclusion which is deduced from 
it:— 

“ Contemplating these atrocities, the 
impossibility of ostablHiing with such a 
man any ciuli/ed relations either of 
peace 01 war, ceases to be a subject of 
regret; since his Majesty’s arms, hitherto 
emplojed in the generous purpose of re- 
lieving the oppressed, would be tarnished 
and disgraced in being iiistiumental to 
the restoration of a dominion, exercised 
in a perpetual outrage to every thing 
which is sacred in the constitution or 
functions of a legitimate government.” 

The governor ha.ing thus resolved 
upon dethroning the king, framed his 
“ settlement,” “ treaty,” or “ conven- 
tion,” as it is also called, accordingly.— 
In a proclamation of the same day 
of March, the details are thus set forth : 
“ At a convention, held on the second 
day of March in the year of Christ, 1815, 
aud the Cingalese year, 1736, at the 
palace in the city of Candy, between his 
excellency Lieutenant General Robert 
Brownrigg, Governor and Commander in 


Chief in anil over the British settlements 
and territories in the island of Ceylon, 
acting in the name and on behalf of his 
Majesty George the Third, King, and 
his Royal Highness George Prince of 
Wales, Regent, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on the one 
part, and the A dinars, Dessaves, and 
other piincipal Chiefs of the Caudian 
provinces, on behalf of the inhabitants, 
and in presence of the Mohottales, Co- 
raals, Vidaans, and other subordinate 
Headmen from the several provinces, and 
of the people then and there assembled, 
on the other part, it is agreed and es- 
tablished as follows : 

“ 1st. That the cruelties and op- 
pressions of the Malabar Ruler, in the 
aibitrary and unjust infliction of bodily 
tortures and the pains of death without 
tiial, and sometimes without an accusa- 
tion or the possibility of a crime, and 
in the general contempt and contraven- 
tion ot all civil lights, have become fla- 
grant, enormous, and intolerable ; the 
acts and maxims of his government being 
equally and entirely devoid of that justice 
which should secure the safety of bis 
subjects, and of that good faith which 
might obtain a beneflcial intercourse with 
the neighbouring settlements. 

“ 2d. That the Rajah Sri Wikreme 
Rajah Sinlia, by the habitual violation of 
the chief and mo't sacied duties of a 
sovereign, lias forfeited all claims to that 
title, or the powers annexed to the same, 
and is declared fallen and deposed fiom 
the office of hiug; his family and rela- 
tives, whether in the ascending, descend- 
ing, or collateral line, and whether by 
affinity or blood, are also for ever ex- 
cluded from the throne ; and all claim 
and title of the Malabar race to the do- 
minion of the Candian provinces is abo- 
lished and extinguished. 

“ 3d. That all male persons being, or 
pretending to be, relations of the late 
Uajali Sri Wiki erne Rajah Sinha, either 
by affinity or blood, and whether in the 
ascending, descending, or collateral line, 
are hereby declared enemies to the go- 
vernment of the Candian provinces, and 
excluded and prohibited from entering 
those provinces on any pretence what- 
ever, without a written permission for 
that purpose by the authority of the 
British government, under the pains and 
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penalties of martial law, which is hereby 
declared to be in force for that purpose ; 
and all male persons of the Malabar 
cast, now expelled from the said pro- 
vinces, aie, under the same penalties, 
prohibited from returning, except with 
the permission befoie mentioned. 

“ 4th. The dominion of the Candian 
provinces is vested in the sovereign of the 
British empire, and to be exercised 
through the governors or lieutenant go- 
vernors of Ceylon for the time being, and 
their accredited agents, saving to the 
Adigars, Dessaves, Mohortales, Coraals 
Vidaans, and all other chief and subor- 
dinate native headmen, lawfully ap- 
pointed by authority of the British go- 
vernment, the rights, privileges, and 
powers of their respective offices, and to 
all classes of the people the safety of 
their persons and property, with their 
civil rights and immunities, accoiding to 
the laws, institutions, and customs es- 
tablished and in force amongst them. 

5th. The religion of Boodho, pro- 
fessed by the chiefs and inhabitants of 
these provinces, is declared inviolable, 
and its rites, ministers, and places of 
worship are to be maintained and pro- 
tected. 

“ 6th. Every species of bodily torture, 
and all mutilation of limb, member, or 
organ are piohibited and abolished. 

“ 7th. No sentence of death can be 
carried into execution against any inha- 
bitant, except by the written warrant of 
the British governor or lieutenant gover- 
nor for the time being, founded on a re- 
port of the case made to him through the 
accredited agent or agents of the govern- 
ment resident in the infeiior, in whose 
presence all trials for capital offences are 
to take place. 

ie 8th. Subject to these conditions, the 
administration of civil and criminal jus- 
tice and police over the Candian inhabi- 
tants of the said provinces is to be ex- 
ercised according to established forms, 
and by the ordinary authorities ; saving 
always the inherent right of government, 
to redrew grievances and reform abuses 
in all instances whatever, particular or 
general, where such interposition shall 
become necessary. 

4t 9th. Over all other persons, civil or 
military, residing j.i, or resorting to 
these provinces, not being Candian a, ci- 


vil and criminal justice, together with 
police, shall, until the pleasure of his 
Majesty’s government in England may be 
othei wise declared, be administered in 
the manner following: 

“ First, All persons, not being com- 
missioned or non-commissioned military 
officers, soldiers, or follow cis of the 
army, usually held liable to military dis- 
cipline, shall be subject to the magistracy 
of the acn edited agent or agents of the 
British government, in all cases except 
charges of muider, which sh .11 be tiicd 
b> special commissions, to be issued 
fiom time to time by the governor for 
that purpose. Provided always, as to 
such charges of muider wherein any 
British subject may be defendant, who 
might be tiled for the same by the laws 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in force for the tiial of of- 
fences committed by British subjects in 
foreign parts, no such British subject 
shall be tried on any charge of murder 
alleged to have been perpetrated in the 
Candian provinces, otherwise than by 
virtue of such law's of the united king- 
dom. 

ft Second, Commissioned or non- 
commissioned military office* s, soldiers, 
or followers of the army, usually held 
amenable to military discipline, shall in 
all civil and criminal cases, wherein they 
may be defendants, be liable to the laws, 
regulations, and customs of war, re- 
serving to the governor and commander 
in chief, in all cases falling under this 
ninth article, an unlimited right of re- 
view over ery proceeding, civ il or mili- 
tary, had by virtue thereof, and reserving 
also full power to make such particular 
provisions, conformably to the general 
spirit of the said aitiele, as may be found 
necessary to carry its principle into full 
effect. 

“ 10th. Provided always that the ope- 
ration of the several preceding clauses 
shall not be contravened by the provi- 
sions of any temporary or partial procla- 
mation published during the advance of 
the army ; which prov isions, in so far 
as incompatible with the said preceding 
articles, are hereby repealed. 

“ 11th. The royal dues and revenues of 
the Candian provinces are to be managed 
and collected for his Majesty’s use and 
the support of the provincial establish- 
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raeut, according to lawful custom, end 
under the direction and superintendam 
of the accredited agent or agents of the 
Biitish government. 

“ 12th. His Excellency the Governor 
will adopt provisionally and recommend 
to the confirmation of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on behalf of his Majesty, such dispo- 
sitions in favour of the trade of these 
provinces, as may facilit te the export of 
their products, and improve the returns, 
whether in money, or in salt, cloths, or 
other commodities, useful a id desirable 
to the inhabitants of the Canrtian 
country.” 

“ Of the treaty, “ says a writer at 
Columbo,” you will he enabled to judeo, 
as it will be published. — It computes, 
though in a very summary way, the 
heads of a constitution carefully adapted 
to the wishes of the chiefs and people, 
and with a more particular degree of 
attention to some prejudices, the indul- 
gence of which was plainly understood to 
be a sine qua non of their voluntary sub- 
mission to an European power. The 
preservation of the religion of Boodlio 
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was the first.* The other (hardly inferior 
in their estimation, was the recognition 
and continuance of their local (civil) in- 
stitutions.” 

“ The advantages to be derived front 
this conquest,” it is added, “ are incal- 
culable. The position of Ceylon, its fine 
liai hours, and rich and peculiar pro- 
ductions, must render it a place of the 
utmost importance in our eastern do- 
minion. While the intenor of the coun- 
try was governed by a king independent 
of our authority, and adverse to our 
views, we held, our dominion by a most 
precarious tenure. The known hostility 
of the Candian ruler was a succour on 
which our exterior enemies might at all 
times calculate ; and in case of a foreign 
war, wc should always have had the de- 
fence of our coast to maintain, with a 
foiee ditided and weakened by the ne- 
cessity of watching the movements 
of an inveterate and formidable enemy 
within the heart of the country.” 

The Rajah of Candy is to be carried with 
his family from Columbo to Madras. 

* For an account of the ceremony ot opening 
the great temple at Candy, See Asiatic Journal, 
page 90.— £ 1 hr. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

STRUCTURE OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN INDIA; 

INCLUDING EXPLANATIONS OF THE NAMES OF ITS OFFICERS. 

( From Ormes Historical Fragments*.) 


Nature of the Government of Indostun in 
general. 

Whoever considers the vast extent of 
the empire of In dost an, will easily con- 
ceive, that the influence of the emperor, 
fcowei er despotic, can hut faintly reach 
those paits of his dominion which lay at 
the greatest distance from his capital. 

This extent has occasioned the division 
©f the whole kingdom iuto distinct pro- 
vinces, over each of which the Mogul ap- 
points a Viceroy. 

These Viceroys are, in their pro- 
vinces, called Nabobs ; and their territo- 
ries are again subdivided into particular 
districts, many of which are under the 
government of Rajahs. These are the 

• Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, &c. by 


descendants of such Gentoo Princes, who 
before the conquest of the kingdom, ruled 
over the same districts. 

The Gentoos* having vastly the supe- 
riority in number* throughout the king- 
dom, have obliged the Moorsf to submit 
to this regulation in their government. 

The Nabobs ought annually to remit to 
the throne the revenues of their provin- 
ces, which are either ascertained at % 
fixed sum, or are to he the total produce 
of the country, authenticated by regular 

* Humus, or Indians. The barbarous term 
Gmtno was introduced by the Portuguese, among 
whom it imports Gentile or Heathen. Edit. 

t By Moon , Mr. Orme intends Tartars ; Mo- 
gul Tartar*. The Moor* are properly native* 

Robert Orme, Esq. F. A. 5. 4to. London, ISO.'. 
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accounts, after deductions made for the 
expenses of the government. 

If the officers of the throne are satis- 
fied, which is often er effected by intrigue, 
than by the justice of his administration, 
the Nabob continues in favour ; if not, 
another is appointed to succeed him. 

A new appointed Nabob sat out from 
Delhi, riding with his back turned to the 
head of his elephant: his attendants 
asked him the reason of thatuncustomaiy 
posture ; lie said, that lie was looking out 
for hi< successoi . 

On the temper of the Nabob, or his 
favourites, depends the happiness or 
misery nf the province. On the temper 
of the King or his ministers, depends the 
security of the Nabob and his favomites. 

The Rajahs who govern in particular 
districts* are, notwithstanding their here- 
ditary right, subject to the caprice and 
power of the Nabob, as the army is with 
him. 

Even this appointment of Vice Roys 
was found too weak a representation of 
the Royal Power in the extreme parts of 
the kingdom ; to which, orders from the 
court are three months in arriving. 

This insurmountable inconvenience oc- 
casioned the subjecting several provinces, 
with their distinct Nabobs, to the au- 
thority of one, who is deemed the highest 
representative of the Mogul. 

Princes of this rank are called SubahsJ. 
Nizamalmuluck§ was Subah of the Decan 
(or southern) provinces. He had under 
his government all the countries laying to 
the south of Aurengabad, bordered on 
the west by the Morattoes and the Mala- 

Morocco, the ancient Mauritania; but, by 
Moors, Mr. Orme understands Mohammedans. 
The Tartar emperors of Hindustan are called Mo - 
orWreat Moguls, as the Sultans of the Turks 
are called Grand Turk*. — Edit. 

t Properly Suhahdar. •* Europeans,” says Mr. 
Wilkin*»_ “ are apt to confound the term 
Subah with the term Subahdar .” ** A Subah,” 
continues that learned orientalist, “ U a province, 
such as Bengal; a grand division of a country, 
which is *gain divided into Circars, Ctiueklahi, 
Pergunnahs, a nd villages.” Mr. Wilkins adds, 
“ the tenn, though Arabic, is, i n this sense, 
pCStoltar to India.** •* Subahdar, 1 * says the same 
author, “ the viceroy or governor of a province. 
The title 13 also used to designate a native military 
officer, whose rank corresponds with that of a 
onptain.* See a Glossary tn the Fifth Report of 
theCooUBittee of the House of Commons, Jcc.— 
B*t. . 

i Mr. btur, in this pine*, mistakes the name of 

officer for a proper name* ** Nuam ul Mulk,” 
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bai coast, to the eastward, extending to 
the sea. The Nabobs of Condanore, 
Cudapah, Carnutica, Yalore, &c. the kings 
of Tritchinopoly, Mvsoie, Tanjore, aie 
subject to this Subahship. Heie is a 
subject luling a larger emp/re than any in 
Europe, excepting t hat ot the Muscovite. 

The consequence of so large a domi- 
nion at such a distance from the capita! , 
has been, that an active, wily prince, 
could overwhelm the empire itself, which 
Ni/amaliuuluck actually did, by bunging 
Thamas Kouli Khan into the kingdom. 

Allaverdy Khan, the Prince of Bengal, 
i> a Subah. He too lies at a vast dis- 
tance from Delhi. He is a great warrior, 
and lias never paid the court any tribute. 
The Morattoes were sent as free-booters 
into his country, to divert him from at- 
tempting the throne itself. He has, not- 
withstanding, been able to add to his 
dominion the whole province of Patna, 
which before, was dependant only on the 
King. His relations are at this time the 
Nabobs of that province. 

Thus the contumacy of vice-regents 
resisting their sovereign, or battling a- 
monirst themselves, i- continually pio- 
ductive of such seems of bloodshed, and 
of such deplorable devastations, as no 
other nation in the universe is subject 
to. 

If the subjects of a despotic power ait* 
every where miserable, the miseries of 
the people of Indostan are multiplied by 
the incapacity of the power to controul 
the vast extent of its dominion. 
Particular Government of the Provinces. 

Every province is governed by a sub- 
ordination of officers, who hold fiom no 
other power than that of the Nabob. 

(To he con rinded ne.rt month.) 

sa)s Mr. Wilkins, “the administrator ol the 
empire; from Aiza/n, or A T azt», order, arrange- 
ment.” What is here advanced explains the 
history of the government of the Nizam, with 
which prince, as also with the Petshira, there aie 
at present misunderstandings. The Nizam ul 
Mulk, oral Muluc (the empire or kingdom) was 
Subah of the Deccan or southern provinces; and 
in the decay oftheempne, he (like the ofiiceisof 
the modern Roman or German empire, acquired 
independence. (See above, an account of the 
Native Powers, page is At present, the Nizam 
divides with the P, isk nut the whole of th* 
southern provinces, hut whit is now understood 
by the Deccan ; Pon.iali, tin capital of the Peisfi- 
lymg on the wesitrn side of the great tongue 
of land, commonly called the Hither Peninsol** 
and Hyderabad, the capital Qf the Khaun, 
on the eastern.— 
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For the Asiatic Journal. 

A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

By a Gentleman resident at Batavia. 

(Continued from page 129.) 


Souracarta. 

Thb road from Bladdran to Chimpaka 
winds round the mountain of Sindoro, 
one of the Brothers, and is supposed to 
be one of the highest on the island. 

From the summit of the range of hills 
that forms the western boundary of the 
Cudoe, we had a commanding and exten- 
sive prospect of that fertile valley. We 
had also a view of the north coast of the 
island, from Pacalonganto Japara. 

We next arrived at Magellan, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Lawrence, the chief autho- 
rity of the district, after having performed 
a journey of nearly four hundred miles, 
through a wild and uninhabited country, 
and by a route that had never before been 
attempted by Europeans. From Magel- 
lan, we proceeded to visit Borobodo, a 
stupendous monument of Hindu anti- 
quity. 

Seilo, the country-seat of Major 
Johnson, the Resident of Solo, is situ- 
ated on an elevated ridge between the 
mountains of Marapi and Marbabu, both 
volcanoes. The fonner, a few years ago, 
was in a state Of violent irruption ; 
indeed, it is still burning ; and it is con- 
jectured, front the frequent earthquakes 
felt in the neighbourhood of Sello, that 
ere long it will burst forth again. The 
climate of Sello is, perhaps, the finest in 
the world. The thermometer ranges, 
through the year, from 45® to 60" ; — 
but the peculiar advantage this place 
possesses over most others in the island, 
is its being less subject to frequent rains ; 
a circumstance it owes to its local posi- 
tion, the heavy clouds from the south- 
east being attracted or turned off by the 
above-mentioned mountains. European 
fruits and vegetables, are here produced 
as in their native soil. The European 
constitution, too, acquires elasticity and 
renovation in this congenial climate. 

From Sello, we descended into the 
plain of Solo. Souracarta, the capital, 
is the residence of the Emperor and royal 
family. It covers an immense extent of 
ground, and contains not less than atj 
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hundred thousand inhabitants. Soon 
after our arrival, we received a visit from 
the Emperor, which we returned the fol- 
lowing morning. On teaching the Crat- 
ton, or royal palace, we were l revived 
with every mark of respectful regard ; 
tiie usual ceremonies being dispensed 
with, as the visit was private. The Em- 
peror himself is quite a well-bred gen- 
tleman. His manners are dignified and 
elegant. Toward his courtiers and de- 
pendents lie is lofty and commanding ; 
but his deportment and conversation 
with the English is cordial, frank, and 
unassuming. 

Timers. 

We were here witnesses of a battle be- 
tween a buffaloe and two tigers, which 
the former killed with ease. The novel- 
ty of this sight gives it an interest for 
once ; but the combat is so unequal, and 
such shocking cruelties are practised to 
force tile animals to attack each other, 
that a mindpossessed of any feeling must 
turn from it in disgust. 

The Rampok, or destruction of the 
tiger, by men armed witli long spears, 
is less shocking to humanity ; but it ex- 
cites very little interest. The tiger is 
conveyed in a box to the centre of a 
square of spearsmen, three or four ranks 
deep ; the spears of the rear rank being 
so long, as to reach the length of those 
in front. On a signal given, the door of 
the box is opened, and some dry straw, 
which has been placed round it, set fire 
to. This apparently-dangerous office is 
performed by a set of people whose par- 
ticular business it is. After opening the 
door, and setting fire to the straw, they 
are not permitted to make the best of 
their way out of the square, but are obli- 
ged to march off at a steady pace, moving 
to the time of the gomblong. As soon 
as the tiger feels himself incommoded by 
the fire, he quits his den with great re- 
luctance. For a moment be looks around, 
in search of a road to escape ; and, find- 
ing himself completely encircled, makes 
a desperate spring upon the nearest raukj 

Vot. 1. 2 H 
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of his assailants, by whom lie is received 
with the utmost deliberate coolness, and 
dispatched in a moment. Sometimes 
he runs completely lound the square 
without daring to spring, and then crouch- 
es in the centre. When this happens, 
people aie sent in beneath large baskets 
of strong wicker-work, which they carry 
over them, and shielded by which they 
poke the tiger with sticks ; if this docs 
not irritate him to the attack, a band of 
chosen men, consisting of ten or twelve, 
march up to him, and put him to death. 

Dancing -girls. 

In the course of the evening, we were 
eutertained b\ an exhibition of a fai more 
interesting natuie. Two sets of Srimpces y 
of four each, belonging to the Emperor, 
perfoi med a most graceful dance before 
us. Their youth and beauty, the elegance 
of their motious, modesty of looks and 
richness of dress, excited our warmest 
admiration ; indeed, we only regretted 
that the dream* could not last. 

From Solo, we made an excursion in- 
to the country, to visit some ancient 
ruins that had lately been discovered at 
Sukah, near the foot of Goououg Sabu, 
distant fi om Solo twenty-five miles. 
These we found mote interesting than 
any we had jet seen. 

Sonrahnyu. 

On the 26th May, we embarked on 
board accommodation-boats on the Solo 
river, and in six days, landed at the vil- 
lage of Badahan, near its mouth. Hence, 
we proceeded in carriages to Lamangan, 
and then on to Sourabaya. At this place, 
we celebrated the birth-day of our beloved 
sovereign ; and, on the 5th of June, set 
out for Passeruang, by the high road, a 
distance of eighty miles. 

On the 7th we quitted Passeruang, and 
proceeded on horseback across the coun- 
try, in a southern direction, to Lawary, 
which lies near the foot of Mount Arjuno. 
Thence we proceeded to the ruins of 
Singasari, where we saw many wonderful 
remains of former grandeur, and some 
almost-perfect monuments of Hindu wor- 
ship. 

Cata Buddha. 

We slept one night at Malong, which 
is a place of >ome note, being the capital 
of the district of the same name. Near 
to this place, the remains of the fortress 

* Shumpee, in Javanese, means a dream,” 
or 41 vision of the night.” 


girls. Volcano of Bromo. PMarcii 
of Cata Buddha arc still peiceptible. It 
i> strongly situated, at the confluence of 
two rivers, which ate joined by a ditch, 
two bundled feet wide and fifty deep, 
about a mile altot c their natural junction. 

This place is lemarkahle on account of 
its having affoided the hr-t refuse to Hin- 
duism in Java. It wa< here that the 
fugitives took shelter, after the destruction 
of the Mojaphit Empire ; and lieie they 
sustained a desperate siege of nine months, 
against the united forces of the Mahome- 
dans, who at length obtained ponscN?ion 
of the place by treachery. 

On the 9th we visited some Hindu 
temples at Kedul and Jagu ; at both of 
which places we had reason to admire 
the works of former agts, which exhi- 
bit a proficiency in the arts now no 
where to be found. 

Tunga Mountains. 

On the 10th we bent our course to- 
wards the Tunga Mountains, and conti- 
nued ascending the whole day. As we 
mounted, we perceived, almost at every 
step, a change in the climate and in the 
vegetation. The tops of the hills were 
covered with fir-trees. Raspberries were 
growing wild in the greatest abundance ; 
the hedges blooming with roses ; and 
the grass spangled with daisies, prim- 
roses and violets, and scented with a 
thousand aromatic herbs. 

These mountains are inhabited by the 
most interesting race of people now in 
Java. They are the genuine remains of 
the ancient stock of unconverted Java- 
nese, and retain to this day many of the 
customs and perform many of the reli- 
gious rites of their Hindu forefathers. 
Mahoiuedan influence, however, has made 
considerable strides to wauls the oblite- 
ration of the-e distinguishing features. 

Some manuscripts, in the Javanese cha- 
racter, were procured, which promise a 
more particular account of the peculiar 
tenets and customs of this interesting 
race. 

Volcano of Bromo. 

On the morning of the 11th of June, 
we proceeded to visit the celebrated vol- 
cano of Bromo, which has lately been in 
violent eruption. 

After crossing the Sandy Sea, which 
surrounds the volcano to a distance of 
three or four miles in all directions, we 
reached the foot of the mountain, which 
rises about a thousand feet above the 
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level of the sea. The slope of the as- 
cent was so steep, and the footing so 
insecure, that we were obliged to pull 
ourselves up by a rope made fast above. 
On reaching the summit, it is impossible 
to describe the sensations of awful asto- 
nishment we experienced. We could on- 
ly compare the scene that presented itself 
to our view, with Milton’s celebiated 
description of the infernal regions. The 
crater was upward of a thousand yards 
wide, and apparently twice as deep. It 
sent forth an immense volume of black 
sulphureous smoke, which almost suffo- 


cated some of the party who incautiously 
exposed themselves to its effects. Conti- 
nued hollow grumblings, from beneath, 
added an indiscribable horror to the scene. 

From this place we proceeded to Bysoo- 
kie, where we embarked in a cruizer for 
Banjerwangie, but were driven by con- 
trary winds ami currents into Balibalee- 
ling, a port on the western coast of the 
island of Bali. 

(To be continued .*) 

* It is proper, perhaps, to observe, that our 
continuation of tins valuable ai tide will depend 
upon the arrival of the remainder of the MS. bum 
Java. — Edit. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN FIELD-ARTILLERY IN 

INDIA. 


Artuxkr\ has of late years undergone 
an astonishing degree ot improvement ; 
but, while the science is cultivating with 
success, the piaetical part seems labour- 
ing under numerous inconsistencies. 

Unless artillery be so organized as to 
perform the most rapid and unexpected 
movements with the greatest precision 
and effect, it can be of no great utility in 
the field. It is this that may be teimed 
its very soul ; it is this that renders its 
attacks irresistible, and its design- .-ure. 
Without this, it is mi ineiimhiauce to a 
moving ai my, calculated to create di-- 
oidei ; and it excites those expectations 
which generally terminate in disappoint- 
ment or disgust. Thus, artilleiy, which 
should be esteemed one of the princi- 
pal members of a well-appointed military 
body, composed of men, the flower of the 
army, and chosen for the purpose, be - 
comes a clog to its functions. To obvi- 
ate in some measure these effects, by 
closely examining the causes, m the object 
of this essay. 

Artillery is considered under two dis- 
tinct heads, the one foot, aud the other 
horse. I beg leave, therefore, to remark 
here, that my design is to be particulai 
with regard to the former, {as being the 
immediate subject of this papeil, and to 
investigate at large its established disci- 
pline ; the latter I shall touch on but 
-•hghtly, bein'? less open to objections aud 
error. 


The services of the foot-artilleiy are 
often called tor in the field, when, from 
its very internal discipline, combined with 
other causes which I shall heieufter men- 
tion, it is in a very meat measure unable 
to perform them with that promptness, 
celerity and sk 5 !!, that is sosanguinely ex- 
pected from tne line. Foot-artillery are 
often called on to perfoim rapid manoeu- 
vres, and expected to execute them with 
the same facility as if the) were flying- 
artillery. No allowance** uie made; and 
an\ plea, aii-ing from actual inability, is 
immediately interpreted into want of 
skill, &c. 

Let us trace a crevice in the wall, and 
I think we shall discover that it springs 
from the foundation : if this be bad, the 
super.-tructure totters. It is in vain we 
attempt to hide its weakness, by any su- 
perficial application. We imi-t, in fact, 
commence anew', fiom the very ba-is, 
before we can proceed with safety ; or 
erect a buildinc? that shall -tand the test 
of time and experience. One meat art 
of vvai, consist- in meeting an enemy on 
hi* own terms. If bis artillery is nume- 
rous, we deem it necessary to iucrease 
our own ; and the same rule is applicable 
in aU departments of the army. Hence 
the oiigin ofonr riflemen and grenadiers, 
light and heavy horse, die. & c. ; tor the 
policy of contending with an enemy as 
much after his own way a- possible, i- 
(amidst scientific bel'icm'iits) so uvh-i- 
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sally acknowledged that it is adopted 
without hesitation. 

As late experience lias proved the 
utility of introducing in the same bata- 
lion of infantry, light and grenadier com- 
panies, it is difficult to imagine any suf- 
ficient reason, why a batalion of artil- 
lery should consist of foot artillery alone ; 
or why an intermediate arm, betwixt 
that of horse and foot artillery should not 
be introduced ? The former mostly co- 
operates with cavalry, or independently ; 
the latter is so unwieldy, that it seems 
only calculated for the duties of batteries, 
and not at all suited to act with infantry 
in the field. It is my humble opinion, 
then, that artilleiy in general, might, 
with infinite success, be divided into three 
classes, to be severally termed “ the 
horse,” “ the light" and if the heavy.” 
The design of the first I have already 
pointed out — the second should attend 
every evolution of the line with equal 
celerity, and in fact become a part of it, 
liable to be detached with any of its com- 
panies. The heavy should be particularly 
appropriated to heavy oidnauce and the 
duties of the batteries.* 

Horse-artilleiy is but ill suited to act 
with infantry ; and our present system of 
foot-artillery is so slow in its movements, 
so extiemely heavy in its carriages, and 
drawn by oxen instead of horses, that on 
active service it becomes a clog, and ma- 
terially obstructs the manoeuvres of infan- 
try. The difference of horse and llglif 
artillery is this : the latter should accom- 
pany the line, advance and retire with it, 
&c. the gun to he drawn by horses, but 
all the gunnei s are to he on foot ; its 
grand object or design being to support 
the infantry, when they cannot, with 
effect, act themselves on the offensive or 
defensive ; and to be fully able to accom- 
pany them, on any service of dispatch or 
moment — which, under its existing sys- 
tem, it is totally unable to do.f And as 

* By a disposition of this kind, I do not mean 
that the artillery should be three distinct bodies. 
The general pnnciples must be common, but the 
nses they are applied to differ — requiring only ad- 
ditional agility, and a longer practice at the 
drill, & c.— A. 

t It may be said that our horse-artillery can do 
all this — I reply, if so, its functions are most ma- 
terially misapplied, and I doubt whether any ex- 
amples can be produced in support of such an 
arrangement. The principal object of this artil- 
lery is to cover the flanks of the line— to accom- 
pany the evolutions of cavalry— to take up posts— 
to act in fact Inmost cases independently .—A . 


any thing that is worth doing, is worth 
doing teelly our artillery, I imagine, would 
materially benefit the service, by being 
drawn by horses, instead of bullocks. 
There is a certain degree of ridicule that 
attends the bare idea of the latter, which 
reduces the art of gunnery, and its utility, 
greatly, in the minds of military' men, 
who do not take into consideration the 
obstacles that are physically impossible 
to surmount. Though it may he said, 
artillery drawn by oxen will keep up 
with the common rate of marching ; yet 
surely, somewhat more is expected, when 
in the field, than this ! The gunners for 
light-artillery should be picked men, 
chosen for the purpose, drilled into 
activity and running, and armed with 
a small sword and pistol. As they 
have only to keep up with the infantry, 
there can be no difficulty in this. 

The next point is of the greatest im- 
portance. I mean the weight of the gun- 
carriage and limber. From an attentive 
survey, I am thoroughly convinced, that 
one-third at least of iron and wood-work 
might, without the least danger, be taken 
off our Bengal and Europe gun 6-pr. car- 
riages. Upon an aveiage, our 6-pr. car- 
riages would answer very well with a 
12-pr. gun : such is the unnecessary 
strength and clumsiness of the present 
construction ! We have reduced the 
weight of metal in the gun, and increas- 
ed the dimensions of the wood in the car- 
riage ! I certainly think our field-car- 
riages and limbers are loaded with an un- 
necessary and superfluous quantity of 
wood and iron, which might be taken off 
with every advantage, and without the 
smallest danger whatever. 

A model might be made which would 
prove the truth of this remark. It would 
exceed the limits of this paper to particu- 
larize the alterations and additions that 
would be necessary. Should a descrip- 
tion be demanded, I shall be happy to 
lay before the public my feeble sugges- 
tions.* 

Much might be said w ith regard to our 
ammunition-tumbrils, and the preference 

* In a few words, the alterations, &c. that I 
would venture to make are principally these : 
a general adoption of the single-shaft instead of 
cheeks > cheeks of strong wrought iron, in lieu 
of wooden ones $ the wheels of the gun-carriages 
somewhat higher ; a wedge graduated, instead of 
the screw for elevating ; and which would, at a 
glance, show the angle of elevation, without re- 
sorting to the quadrant, &c. &c. — A. 
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given to a four-wheeled carriage to one of 
two. But we are apt to conceive the 
antiquity of a system as the best proof 
of its infallibility, and feel less disposed 
to adopt improvements that carry with 
them innovation, or an air of originality. 
This, however, is far from being the case 
in the present inquiry ; my investigations 
are drawn from existing sources, which 
local inquiry has enabled me in some 
measure to confide in. 

With regard to that material consider- 
ation, expense, if we take a critical re- 
view of this subject, 1 think the trifling 
Increase that must follow, in substituting 
horses in lieu of oxen, would be amply 
counterbalanced by the several import- 
ant and essential benefits to the service 
at large that would arise from the change. 
Artillery has wonderfully altered in Eu- 
rope the art of war ; it has itself arrived 
to such a pitch of excellence as to be now 
justly considered one of the most essen- 
tial members of a tvell-appointed military 
body ; and it has achieved this distinction 
by its boldness, and the surprizing rapidity 
of its movements. 

France has been principally Indebted for 
her great and numerous successes to her 
flying-artillery.* The vast and ponderous 
trains of Austrian artillery, though in a 
high state of discipline, were unable to 
contend with the desultory warfare of 
their bold and enterprising enemy. Per- 
haps too strict adherence to the minutisc 
of regular tacticts rendered the artillery 
of Austria less prepared to act indepen- 
dently, and to avail itself of opportuni- 
ties which required something out of the 
usual established rules of parade preci- 
sion ; beside being encumbered with 
trains far too extensive and weighty, 
and which it required an army of itself to 
move. 

Artillery, now, generally commences 
the action — the infantry supports and 
follows up its efforts into a general con- 
flict, and the cavalry compleats the de- 
feat. 


* Witness the end of the campaign of 1792, in 
Belgium — the affair of Waterloo, and of Castig- 
lione— the battle of Etthngen and of Newvied, 
and aeveral others; where the services of the 
fying-artillery have been prominently conspicu- 
ous. The flying-artillery of England, certainly, 
are equal to any in the world ; and recent proofs 
have shown that this remark is just, and not 
vain boasting.— A. 


Light-artillery, organized after the 
manner I have ventured to suggest, would, 
on such occasions, act no insignificant 
part ; but, framed as this arm now is, it ig 
thrown into the rear ; and, when called 
upon to act, it is when it can avail little 
or nothing, and at a time When half the 
battle is over. Artillery, I say, of thii 
description, might be used on every mo- 
mentous occasion, without any delay, 
that concerns the evolutions of the line, 
which it is solely bent to aid, cover, 
support, &c. In a word, 1 consider 
its duties quite foreign to the horse-ar- 
tillery. 

The number of horses to light-artil- 
lery, might be reduced to about one-third 
of that of horse, i. e. four instead of six ; 
and, of all things, light, yet strong gun- 
carriages consisting of 6-prs. and 5§ inch 
howitzers. As I have already mentioned, 
the sole design of this artillery is to at- 
tend every manoeuvre of the line alone. 
The fusee has often proved an incum- 
brance to foot-artillery, and, with due 
deference, I conceive a small-sword and 
pistol, properly adjusted, would be far 
preferable. Among numerous reasons, 
there is this particular one, viz. a gunner 
should look to no personal defence but 
what the gun he skilfully serves will 
afford him. Any attempt to use his 
fusee at once disables him. 

The less ammunition an aitillery-iBan 
carries about his person, beyond what the 
gun actually requires, the greater will be 
his confidence and spirit in working it. 
To be perfectly master of the artillery- 
drill will amply occupy the gunner’s time 
and attention, without resorting to the 
manual exercise. The latter is much too 
subservient to the former, and engages 
too much of his attention, diverting him 
from that particular avocation which 
should singly occupy it. 

Late experience has proved to me the 
great advantages that carnages of four- 
wheels ha\ e over those of two ; the for- 
mer being able to cross over deep passes, 
steep ascents and descents, which it 
would be totally impossible to accomplish 
with our tumbrils that have only two. 
The waggons, called wursts , are admira- 
bly suited for the conveyance of ammuni- 
tion, the load being suspended over strong 
leather thongs. The cartridges are 
preserved from being deternuated, and 
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tlie gunners, seated on it, are promptly 
and commodiously conveyed where they 
may be required. It is this kind of tum- 
bril that would be peculiarly advantage- 
ous, and well suited to light-artillery, 
and equally so to the horse. That in 
present use is only suited for fine smooth 
roads : a small water-course or rut will 
detain it, and a small ravine will upset 
it. To attempt a descent with it is out 
of the question. 

It strikes me, that wurst-waggons 
would admit of some beneficial alterati- 
ons, that might reduce a good deal of 
their present weight ; and a mode at- 
tempted, by which the ammunition should 


be served out on the side or sides y instead 
of the top or lids. To be particular would 
take up too much time here. I only 
bar aril the suggestion, without attempt- 
ing a further elucidation, which might 
strike the reader as a mere van ary, unless I 
could produce sound reason and aigument 
to second m) ideas, and which cannot be 
done, without taking up more space than 
will be allowed me. 

I have inadvertently extended my re- 
marks beyond what I originally purposed. 
That they may lead to better inquiries 
and a closer discussion, is what I chiefly 
hope for. Miles. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MAHARATTAS. 


The original Maharatta state compre- 
hended acountryof great natural strength, 
interspersed with mountains, defiles, and 
fortresses, and well calculated for the 
maintenance of defensive warfare; but 
that the people were not of the military 
caste is proved by the names of their then 
principal tribes — the Koonbee, the Dun- 
gar, and the Goalah ; or, the farmer, shep- 
herd, and cowherd — all rural occupations. 
The exterior, also, of the Rajpoots and 
Maharattas marks a different origin. The 
first is remarkable for tlie grace and dig- 
nity of his person ; the latter, on the 
contrary, is of diminutive size, in general 
badly made, and of a mean rapacious dis- 
position. The Maharatta Brahmins, also, 
differ in their customs from their neigh- 
bours, witli whom they will neither as- 
sociate nor intermarry. 

It certainly appears extraordinary, that 
a nation so numerous as the Maharattas 
should have remaiued almost wholly un- 
noticed in Indian history, for so long a 
period as from the first Mahommedan 
conquest until the reign of Aurengzebe ; 
but it probably originated from the indif- 
ference of all Mahommedan authors (ex- 
cept Abul Fazel) to every thing connected 
either with the Hindoos or their religion. 
One respectable author (Major Wilford) 
seems inclined to consider them as fo- 
reigners, who migrated into India from 
the western parts of Persia, about 1,200 
years ago, which, were the fact sufficient- 
ly established, is an era long prior to the 


Mahommedan incursions. Nursingh, a 
prince of the Maharattas, in A. D. 1391, 
is mentioned by Ferishta ; hut it is pro- 
bable that prior to the time of Sevajee, 
the Maharatta country, like the other 
parts of the Deccan, was divided into 
little principalities and chiefships ; many 
of which were dependant on the neigh- 
bouring Mahommedan princes, but never 
completely brought under subjection. 

Sevajee, the first Maharatta comman- 
der who combined the efforts of these 
discordant chiefs and tribes, was born in 
A. D. 1626, and died in 1680. His ge- 
nealogy being obscure, his adherents were 
at liberty to invent the most illustrious ; 
ami, accordingly, traced his origin from 
the Ranahs of Odeypoor, (the purest of 
the Khetri caste,) who claim a descent, 
equally fabulous, from N'oushirwan the 
Just. The conquests of Sevajee were 
extended by his son, Sambajee, who un- 
fortunately, in 1689, fell into the hands of 
Aurengzebe, and was put to death. He 
was succeeded by his son, Sahoo Rajah, 
whose successes far exceeded those of his 
father or grandfather. He reigned up- 
wards of 50 years ; and, at his death, in 
1740, the Maharatta empire had reached 
its zenith. This race, whose name and 
existence wc can with difficulty trace for 
the short period of a century, had then 
either subdued or laid under contribution 
the whole of the Deccan and south of 
India. Their dominions, eastward and 
westward, were bounded by the sea, aud 
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stretched, north and south, from Agra 
to Cape Comorin. 

Sahoo Rajah was succeeded by his son. 
Ram Raj all ; a weak prince, who was 
confined to the fortiess of Satarah by the 
two chief officers of state, the Peshwa 
and Bukshce (paymaster), Bajee Row, and 
Ragojee. The former (a Concany Brah- 
min) assumed the western Maharatta 
empire, fixing his capital at Poonah ; 
while the latter ruled the eastern, and 
made Nagpoor, in the province of Gund- 
wana, the seat of his government. 

The usurpation of these chiefs occa- 
sioned that of others, and the state be- 
gan to break from the united shape it had 
hitherto possessed, into a confederacy of 
chiefs ; who, however, for a period, re- 
spected each other’s rights, and acted 
undei the leading influence and able direc- 
tion of Bajee Row. They not only carried 
their successful ravages to the hanks of 
the Indus, and through the rich pio- 
vinees of Bengal, hut wrested from the 
Portuguese the important Fort of Bas- 
sein, and the Island of Salsette. 

Bajee Row died in 1759, and left the 
office of Peshwa, which was now consi- 
dered as hereditary, to his son, Ballajee. 
About this time a formidable rival to the 
Maharatta* appeared, in the famous Ah- 
med Shah Abdalli, of Cabul ; and, on the 
7th of January, 1761, was fought the 
memorable battle of Paniput, when the 
Maharatta* experienced one of the most 
sanguinary deteats recorded in history. 
This checked the entei prising spirit of 
the Maharattas ; and, for more than ten 
years, none of their armies committed 
any depredations of consequence, to the 
north of the Ncrbuddah. 

Ballajee Row died soon atter the battle 
of Paniput, and was succeeded by his 
son, Madhoo Row, who died in 1772 ; 
and was *ucceeded by his son, Narrain 
Row, who was murdered the following 
year by his uncle, Ragobah ; who, how- 
ever, failed in his object, as the posthu- 
mous son of Narrain Row was proclaimed 
Peshwa, by a combination of twelve 
chiefships, styled Bara Bye. At the head of 
these was Ballajee Pundit, commonly 
called Nanah Furnaveze, who became 
Dewan, or prime minister, to the infant 
prince. 

Ragobah solicited and gained the sup- 
port of the Bombay government, with 


which he concluded a treaty highly advan- 
tageous to the Company ; but their en- 
deavours to support his claim were inef- 
fectual. The atrocity of Ragobah’ s crime 
had brought general obloquy on him 
among a people, with whom assassination 
is unficquent ; and his calling in foreign 
aid had the effect of producing a junction 
against him of the whole Maharatta em- 
pire. fiv the interference of the Bengal 
government, a treaty was concluded ; but, 
in 1777, the Bombay government again 
espoused the cause of Ragobah ; and a 
war ensued, which was terminated in a 
short time by a disgraceful convention, by 
which Ragobah was abandoned. A general 
war afterwards ensued between the Eng- 
lish and Maharattas, in which the latter 
acted on the defensive ; hut it was judged 
expedient to make a peace, on account of 
the Carnatic invasion by Hyder, and it 
was concluded, by Mr. Anderson, in 
1782. By its conditions every conquest 
was restored, except the island of Sal- 
settc. 

At this period there were a great many 
petty independent states, which extended 
along the western frontiers of the Com- 
pany’s dominions, and formed a barrier 
towards the Maharatta territories. In 
1784, the Maharattas commenced their 
operations agaiust these states ; and, in 
the course of six or seven years, the 
whole were completely subdued, and an- 
nexed or tendered tributary to the Maha- 
ratta empire, which, hv these encroach- 
ments, came in contact with the British 
dominions. In 1785-6, the Poonah Ma- 
harattas, in conjunction with the Nizam, 
carried on an unsuccessful war with 
Tippoo, and were obliged to purchase 
peace with the cession of some valuable 
provinces — all of which they iecovcred, 
by their alliance with the British, in 
1790. 

Madlm Row, the voung Peshwa, died 
suddenly the 27th of October, 1795, and 
the government was rent by the internal 
dissensions which followed this event — 
Bajee Row and Chimnajee, the surviving 
sous of Ragobah, being alternately raised 
to the throne by the contending factious. 
At this time the Peshwa’s authority ex- 
tended no farther than that branch of the 
Maharatta state termed the Poonah Sait 
— comprising most of the original coun- 
try of that tribe, but none of their con- 
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quests. The eldest brother, Bajee How, 
after experiencing many vicissitudes, was 
at last fixed on the throne by the power- 
ful assistance of Dowlet Row Sindia, 
who permitted him to enjoy nothing of 
the sovereignty but the name. 

On the 25th of October, 1802, the 
army of Dowlet Row Sindia, combined 
With that of the Peshwa, was totally de- 
feated, near Poonah, by Jeswunt Row 
Holcar; and, on the same day, he fled 
towards Severndroog, in the Concan, 
where he embarked for Bassein, which 
he reached on the 1st of December. On 
the 31st of that month a treaty of perpe- 
tual friendship and alliance was concluded 
between the Peshwa and the British go- 
vernment ; by the conditions of which, 
the friends and enemies of the one were 
to be considered in the same relation to 
the other. The Peshwa agreed to receive 
into his dominions a subsidiary force of 
6000 infantry, with their usual propor- 
tion of field pieces and European artil- 
lerymen attached — for the payment of 
which he assigned districts in the southern 
quarter of his country. In 1803, an ad- 
dition of one regiment of native cavalry 
was made to this force, and the above 
districts exchanged for the province of 
Bundelcuud This treaty annihilated the 
Maharattas as a federal empire, and, in 
its stead, established the relatively inde- 
pendent states of the Peshwa, the Rajah 
of Nagpoor, Sindia, Holcar, and the Gui- 
cowar. In the beginning of May, 1803, 
the Peshwa, Bajee Row, was reinstated at 
Poonah, by General Wellesley, and has 
since remained firmly attached to the 
British government, which assisted him 
to settle all his difference with the nu- 
merous chiefs subordinate to the Poonah 
government. 

The Maharatta constitution, from the 
commencement, has always been more 
aristocratic than despotic, and the local 
arrangements of their empire peculiar — 
the territory of the different hostile chiefs 
being blended or interspersed with each 
other. Great part of the Peshwa’s do- 
minions extends along the west coast of 
India ; yet, until the treaty of Bassein, 
he possessed territory to the north of 
Delhi, and now holds a district within a 
few miles of Surat. It is no uncommon 
thing for a district, or even a single town, 
to belong to two or three chiefs j and, 


until lately, some were the joint property 
of the Peshwa and the Nizam. 

The Peshwa, although the acknow- 
ledged head of the Maharatta empire, 
holds very little territory of his own. In 
1804 his territory and revenue were esti- 


mated as follows : viz. 

In Gujrat. 

Ahmood 200,000 

Jumboseir 500,000 

Dubboi 125,000 

Conean 900,000 

Severndroog 200,000 

Above the Ghauts, A J . a - of Poonah. 

Junnere 1,000,000 

Singumnerc 1,000,000 

Ahmednuggur 400,000 

Added by Treaty of Seringapatam. 

Savanore 872,838 

Baneapoor 751,278 

Darwar 415,608 

Part of Bundelcund 800,000 


Rupees.. 7,164,724 

All this revenue is not realized, as a 
considerable part is absorbed in the ex- 
penses of collection ; but, on the other 
hand, the security afforded by the pre- 
sence of a British subsidiary force pre- 
cludes the necessity of his retaining a 
large army for defensive purposes. The 
Peshwa’s jurisdiction nominally compre- 
hends a vast extent of territory, as the 
Guicowar is still considered as his feu- 
datory. At the court of Poonah all the 
high offices are hereditary. The Dewan 
(prime minister), the Furnaveze (chan- 
cellor), the Cliitnaveze (a civil officer), 
and even the commander-in-chief, or 
bearer of the Jerryput, (the national 
standard), are all situations held by de- 
scent. 

It is one peculiar feature in the Maba- 
ratta constitution, that the government 
always considers itself in a state of war, 
which formerly was a principal source of 
revenue. On the day of the festival 
called the Dussera, or Durga Poojah, to- 
wards the end of September, at the break- 
ing up of the rains, the Maharattas used 
to prepare for their plundering excur- 
sions. On this occasion they wash their 
horses, sacrificing to each a sheep, whose 
blood is sprinkled with some ceremony, 
and the flesh eaten with none. In 1797, 
Dow let Row Sindia was supposed to have 
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slaughtered 12,000 sheep: the Brahmin 
chiefs give their savants money for this 
purpose. The Maharatta soldiers eat al- 
most every thing indiscriminately, except 
beef and tame swine ; they will cat wild 
hoas. The Maharatta country abounds 
with horse-*, and thcic are some of a 
very fine breed, called the Beemarteddy, 
(raised near the Beemah Rivei ) ; but the 
common Maharatta hotse, used in war, 
is a lean, ill-looking animal, with large 
bones, and commonly about 1 1 or 1H 
hands high. The only weapon used by 
the horsemen is a sabre; in the use of 
which, and management of their horses, 
they are extremely dexterous. For de- 
fence they wear a quilted jacket of cotton 
cloth, which comes half way down theii 
thighs. The number ot mime Mah.i- 
rattas in the conqueud pirn mee'-, remote 
fiom the seat of gounnment, did not u*c 
to beai a much greater proportion to the 
natives of these countries than the Bri- 
tish in India at present do. The territo- 
i ict? which the) possessed in L'ppcr Hin- 
dostan were, for many years, only secured 
to their authority by the introduction of 
European officers into their armies, who 
opposed a system of discipline to the ii- 
regular valour of the Rajpoots and native 
Mahommedans. 

In the different governments of the 
native powers, as in most despotic ones, 
the prince, unle-s he pos-e-scs great ta- 
lents, becomes a mac cipher, the prime 
mini? ter engrossing all the uutlioiin. To 
this rule the Maharatta states .ue not an 
exception, and this important office is 
unifoimly bestowed on the person who 
can furnish the largest sum of money for 
some particular exigence ; consequently 
every subaltern situation is disposed of to 
the highest bidder ; and to the most dig- 
nified chief in the Maharatta empire a 
bribe may be offeicd, not only without 
offence, but with a positive certainty of 
success. 

Among this people the gradual progress 
of refinement is discernible, from the wild 
predatory Maharatta, almost semi-bar- 
barous, to the polished and insidious Brah- 
min, whose specious politeness and asto- 
nishing command of temper lea^e all 
European hypocrisy in the shade. This 
extraordinary urbanity qualifies him, in 
the highest degiee, for all public business. 
The hulk of the people under the Maha- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. III. 


ratta government are almost without pro- 
perty ; few having an opportunity of 
acquiring wealth, except the powerful 
Brahmins, who arc the principal func- 
tionaries under the state. Their avarice 
is insatiable; and, if ever the madness 
of accumulation was accompanied by the 
highest degiee of fully, it is here exem- 
plified : for, although the Btuhmiu be 
permitted to so on for year* in the prac- 
tice of extoi tion, his wealth at la 4 at- 
tiacts the attention of the pi nice, when 
he is obliged to disgorge, and m peihaps 
confined in a fortress for life. If lie hap- 
pens to die in office, Ills property is genc- 
t ally sequestrated. Tin - mode of raising 
money forms a considerable part of the 
contingent levemic, and i- known by the 
name of goona-gcciee, or crime-penalty. 
Among the Mahaiatta dikl-, maehants 
and comma cc meet with protection and 
cneomagemeut; and, among Hindoos ge- 
nerally, even in the mo-t lap.icious go- 
vernments, this clu-s of people are less 
molested than might have been expected. 

In the ancient tables of the Hindoos, 
the tei m Maharashtra occurs, as the name 
of a geographical division of the Deccan, 
referring principally to the north-west 
quai ter. The best modern accounts lead 
ms to suppose, that the original country 
of the Maharattas included Khandesh, 
Baglanu, and part of Baar, extending 
towards thcnoith-wc'l, a> fai as Gujrat 
and the Neibuddah R.ui, where the 
(irasMas and Bhcels commence, there 
being few genuine Maharattas seen fur- 
thei north. To the noith-west they pos- 
sessed Hie narrow but strong tract of 
country which borders on the Concan, 
and stretcher parallel with the sea from 
near Surat to Canara. 'Hie Maharatta 
language d no\v mine widely spread; hut 
it is not yet become the vernacular dia- 
lect of provinces situated far hevond the 
ancient boundaries of their country. From 
Boeder it i-* spread over the whole coun- 
try to the noith- westward of Canara, 
and of a line w hich, pa-sing considerably 
to the eastward of Dowletabad, takes an 
iircgulai '-weep, until it touches the Tup- 
tee River, and follows the course of that 
river to the western sea ; on which bor- 
der, Sedasheogur, in North Canara, forms 
the northern limit. In the Arau, or 
Tamul language, the Mahai.,ft:v* are 
named Aray. 
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NAUTICAL NOTICES.— No. II. 


CALCUTTA PILOTAGE, &c. 

Lac am’s Channell. — In August, 1801, 
the Charlton regular Indiaman, com- 
manded by Captain Cumberlege, drawing 
twenty-two feet water, was navigated 
from sea without a pilot, up Lacam’s 
channel, which contains some of the 
finest harbouts in the world. 

This channel is separated from the 
eastern channel, now in use, only by 
Saugur Sand, the broadest part of which 
does not exceed four miles. The tides 
are regular, and run gently, and the 
channel is free from eddies. Two-thirds 
of the course presents a singular and 
pleasing appearance, the water being as 
clear as that of the Pacific Ocean. Any 
ship may take in her lading within the 
channel from bhurs , it being perfectly 
smooth in the worst weather. It is la- 
mentable to observe, that the able, indus- 
trious, and deserving projector of New 
Harbour, unsuccessfully struggled during 
the best period of his life, to establish 
the truth of the important advantages to 
be derived from his wise and most correct 
suggestions. Faction discredited his en- 
lightened schemes ; and, after a lapse of 
thirty-five years, it has been left for the 
first assistant to the Marine Surveyor- 
General, and to one other of the best and 
most enlightened men of the age, to re- 
cord a consolitary tribute to his manes, 
by giving to the world a complete confir- 
mation of the truths which his disco- 
veries should have taught to all nations. 
Since the period of Lacam’s survey, a 
shoal has arisen, and is now covered with 
verdure, which Captain Maxfield has 
named Edmondstone’s Island. It is si- 
tuated at the south entrance of the chan- 
nel, of considerable extent, and clear of 
jungle ; it is at present inhabited only by 
sea-fowls, which are quite tame, from 
being so long undisturbed. The passage 
throughout the channel may he perfectly 
understood, and safely navigated in the 
course of one week’s experience, without 
the assistance of huojs or beacons. A 
light-house on the point fixed by the cele- 
brated Lacam, will be requisite, as it may 


be distinguished at sea, clear of all 
danger. 

Point Palm ir as. — An accurate and 
elegant survey of the point, and coast ad- 
jacent, has been completed by that able 
officer, the Honourable Company’s Ma- 
rine Surveyor-General. It conclusively 
points out a site for a light-house upon 
the island Mypoorra (which projects from 
the point), as also a new station — point 
off the mouth of Kumka river, for the 
pilot vessels during the S. W. monsoon. 
The island of Mypoorra may be approach- 
ed from sea by any ship, within half a 
mile, keeping its bearing to the north- 
ward of west, when there will be found 
six fathoms at low water, clear and good 
holding ground. Approaching from S. E. 
in thick weather, the false and true points 
have often been mistaken for each other, 
which fatal circumstance caused the 
melancholy loss of the ships Varelst 
and Caledonia, belonging to Captain Wat- 
son, in the year 1775-6 : he, with a 
small part of their crews, was saved, to 
lament the want of a liglit-house, the 
existence of which would have prevented 
his ruin, and preserved the many valuable 
lives which were lost for the want of such 
assistance. It is painful to add, that the 
snows Vizagapatam and Mary were also 
wrecked between the points for want of 
such aid. — Nearly the whole of their 
crews also perished. 

New Anchorage. — What is now cal- 
led the New Anchorage, along the west 
side of Saugur, was fixed upon by that 
respectable master, in the pilot-service, 
Mr. Patrick Sinclair, but it is coeval with, 
and actually laid down on Richie and 
Lacam’s charts. Its advantages are yet 
to be discovered ; its disadvantages are 
obvious to every seaman passing to and 
fro. There is no drift-room in it, and it 
lies along a dead lee-shore during S. W. 
gales. The groundingof the ship Wind- 
ham in this place, while under charge of 
the pilot best acquainted with its capa- 
cities and localities, in the attempt to 
make a board towards the shore, is a 
conclusive proof of its unfitness for large 
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ships. It is unquestionably evident, that 
had she remained at the proper anchor- 
age of Middleton’s Point, such a disaster 
would not have happened. 

Lloyd’s Channell. — -The above-nam- 
ed channel bears the name of its disco- 
verer, Mr. Branch-pilot William Lloyd, 
to the skill and discernment of which able 
and deserving officer, the public is in- 
debted for the important advantages na- 
turally resulting from the use of a safe, 
certain, and clear passage below Kedgeree; 
the tides run rapidly and fair through 
the channel, and there is already room 
enough to work a large ship down or up. 
It is reasonable to suppose, that it will 
become very capacious hereafter. Should 
a ship not have tide enough to carry her 
through, she can anchor in any part of it 
with perfect safety. 

ISLAND OF GALAZA. 

To the Editor of the Bombay Gazette. 
Sir, — I n your paper of Wednesday last, 


I observed an account of the island of 
Galaza, said to have been communicated by 
the commander of the Brig Hope, to the 
editor of the Ceylon Gazette, and as the 
position therein given to that island dif- 
fers most materially from that assigned 
to it by Captain Briggs of the Royal Navy, 
which appeared in your paper, under date 
the 12th June, 1811, I deem it proper to 
bring the same to your notice, in 
oider to prevent, if possible, an additional 
island from being placed in the charts 
of our South Seas. 

The position assigned to it by Cap- 
tain Brigs, is as follows — Latitude 
of its south end 10° 31' south. — Longi- 
tude, 56® 48’ east from London. — North 
west end latitude 10® 20 7 south. — Longi- 
tude, 56° 43' east. The commander of 
the brig Hope states it to be in latitude 
20® 30 7 min. south, longitude 57® 55' 
min. east ; differing no less than ten de- 
grees in latitude from the account given 
by Captain Briggs. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 
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OR, THE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS.* 
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Section II. 

Argument. — Neither a harhourer of 
thieves , nor himself a thief, he sudden- 
ly attains to the possession of a large, 
hoard , Both the property and its inha- 
bitants revert to the original master. 
After Yo-chuen and his son had 
bought the pleasure-ground, the rich man’s 
taste unavoidably proved different from 
that of the former owner ; and he wanted 
to alter it once again. But it was not 
necessary to transpose the beams, or to 
change the pillars ; and make it altoge- 
ther unlike its former appearance. It 
was like a handsome landscape-drawing, 
where the only thing requisite was to add 
a blade of grass, or to take away a tree. 
The appearance did not suite his idea of a 
picture. When he had worked at it for a 

* Several alterations of the text have been 
made by a friend ofihe Translator,— £di*. 


time, he found that he had missed his 
original intention of turning iron into 

Id, and, contrary to his expectation, 
was turning gold into iron. 

The persons who came to see it all 
said, “ That this pleasure ground was 
large and unsuitable. That, after all, it 
was not to be compared with those stu- 
dies ; though if they were united, it 
would be well enough. That it was no 
wonder the other retained the small 
part and despised the large one ; or that 
he held it tenaciously and would not sell 
it. That the partition turned out to be 
that of one inch of gold to ten cubits of 
iron.” 

Yo-chuen and his son, hearing these 
sayings, inadvertently became angry and 
repentant of the bargain. They then 
knew that a man may be rich, and yet not 
comfortable. They applied to the Brok- 
2 12 
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crs* to go over and annoy him, icquiiing 
that la* should insert it in the deed*', and 
give the whole over to them. Vo-soo- 
chin, since he hail sold the plru'-uie 
ground", had cmplojod no woikinen, and 
had certainly not been exticr.ug.int. As 
lie owed no pm ate debts, and wit' short 
neither of money nor food, how' should 
he wish to sell his propel ty ? He there- 
fore said to them in answer, “ When this 
habitation was gone, tell me where I 
should repose my>elt ? Hut if they should 
even cause me to he short of sustenance 
and destitute of clothing, I will still hold 
out. How much mote, then, at present, 
when my circumstances arc improved ? 
Tell them not to tiouble themselves any 
more about it.'* 

The Brokers caruc over and repeated 
this to Yo-chuen's son. He could not 
help taking his father to task, and said, 
that i( He had been all his life time stu- 
dying men, but had on this occasion not 
formed a right judgment.” Yo-chuen 
answered, “ That fellow may be violent 
while he is alive, but lie cannot be vio- 
lent after he is dead. He is now rather 
an old man, and without lieiis. When 
the breath is out of his body, all his wives, 
mistresses, and servants, will inevitably 
revet t to others. How much more then, 
these few rooms. The whole family, and 
all that they carry with them, will come 
over to us ; there is no fear of their fly- 
ing up to heaven.” The son, hearing 
this, said, that <£ Though his words were 
true, still this man’s duration seemed to 
be without limit ; there was no waiting 
for him ; and the sooner they got the 
whole of the property the better.” — 
From this time lienee, they made Yo-h>o- 
chinf the chief subject of their thoughts ; 
and if they did not cur^e him, that he 
might die soon, they at least hoped that 
he might soon become impoveiisbed ; for 
when he had arrived at the period when 
he should be short of sustenance and des- 
titute of clothing, (they thought) he cer- 
tainly could not hold out. 

Who could have conceived when that, 
men had such virtuous wishes, heaven 


* ** The middle men,” would be a more literal 
translation of the original 4 ‘ Yuen chung j” but 
it means precisely the same as Brokers m 

English. 

t Pa Yu-soo-chin fang tsae sin tow, « They 
took Yu-so-chin, and placed him on the top of 

their ht*m. 


would not .ici-urd with them ! He not only 
did not become impoveihhed, with J1 
then Imping ; but aNo did not die, in *>pite 
of all their ringing. On the eoutraiy, he 
here.it tei grew stnuigcr as lie became 
oldei. He was wither troubled with a 
want ot clothe*, noi did his subsistence 
lail him ; and he had no necessity to sell 
his apartment.". 

Yo-chuen and his Mf ii were vexed 
beyond measure, and concerted a plan. 
They went over and applied to the brokers, 
insisting that he should redeem buck the 
whole. They said, “ Two families can- 
not live in one garden. Exalted on high, 
in liis Dedicated Rooms, what part of 
our premises i> thereon which he cannot 
look down ? He can see into our piivate 
rooms, while we cannot observe his wo- 
men's apartments. This unequal sort of 
business will never answer.’* 

Yu-soo-cliin hearing these words, knew 
that their wish to be off the bargain was 
feigned, and that the real truth was, 
they greedily desired to get the whole* 
He repeated his former woids, and re- 
turned a sliaip and decisive answer.* 

Yu-chuen and his son were outrageous ; 
and it now only remained for them to 
oppress him with the Mandarin's power. 
They wrote a document, announcing, in 
open hall, their wi>h to undo the bargain ; 
hoping, that by a little bribery, they 
might buy over and manage the Mandarin, 
and through him get the whole pro- 
perty. 

They little thought, that that officer 
was incorruptible ; that he had formerly 
been a poor scholar, and had been cheated 
and insulted by a person of property. 
He answered, “That is an indigent man ; 
how, then, can he redeem it ? Your's 
is evidently a plot to ruin and devour 
him. You are persons of property, and 
wish to be rich without being virtuous ; 

I am a magistrate, and wish to be virtu- 
ous without being rich.” Then, in open 
hall, he rebuked them for a while ; and 
tearing up their document, turned them 
both out. 

Yu-soo-cbin had a friend, bound to 
him by the first principles of honour. He 
was a man from a distant part of the 
country, aud one who possessed great 
wealth. It was his delight to make light 
of riches in performing acts of benevo- 

* Chan ting, tsic tie, che hwuy fo, ” a chop- 
nail, clip-iron answer.* 
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lence. He happened one day to come 
and converge with Vn-soo-chin. Seeing 
that he had sold his garden and pavilion 
he heaved a deep Mich. When he heard 
also, that poison* had been plotting 
against him, and that he could not live 
Securely even in this little nest, but must 
hei eafter give it up entirely, he wanted 
immediately to produce the money and 
redeem it for Yu-soo-chin. 

The latter was a man unequalled for 
his independent spirit. To say nothing 
of his unwillingness to put another to in- 
convenience for some hundreds or thou- 
sands ; if a man offered him but one talc 
or five nmee,* without showing he had 
some claim to it, he would refuse to ac- 
cept it. Having heard what his friend 
had to say, he told him, that lib warn- 
hcai tediums wa> all in vain. He was mis- 
taken in his view of the subject. Of the 
possessions of this world, wlieie was that 
which remained a thousand yeais without 
being sold ? One might indeed take care 
of it during life time ; but there was no 
securing it after death. 44 Though now 
(said lie) you interest yourself in my 
cause, and advance large sums of money 
to redeem a small portion of it, I cannot 
live above a few years ; and some of these 
days, when I die without heirs, every 
brick and tile of it must revert to other 
persons. Though now, from a generous 
motive, you are willing to make light of 
your money, 1 am afraid that you cannot 
assist me t\\ ice. Though now, alas ! you 
may redeem the property for me, wait 
till a little while hence, and you caunot be 
of any service to my ghost.’* The friend 
seeing that lie assumed this mode of plain 
thinking, was unwilling to press him. 

He lodged with him several nights in 
the 44 Three Dedicated Rooms ;” and 
afterwards, when he took leave, in order 
to return home, addressed Yo-soo-chin 
thus, previous to commencing his jour- 
ney, “ At night, while l was reposing in 
the lowest room, I perceived a white rat 
which ran about, and then suddenly 
darted into the floor. Some wealth is, 
no doubt concealed there. On no account 
sell this house to any one. A little time 
hence you may, perhaps, dig up some 
treasure ; but I will not say positively.’* 
Yu-soo-chin, hearing these words, only 

* The European name* for the Leang, or Chi- 
nese ounce of silver, and it* decimal part, the 
Faen. 
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.gave a sort of a cold laugh, and said 
44 Thank ye.” They then separated. 

The old saying says well, that “ No 
wealth even fetl by chance to him whose 
destiny was to he poor.” The wealthy 
purchasers of houses are the only ones 
who dig up hidden treasures. There 
never yet has been seen a person selling 
his piopeity , who has found half a vile 
Cash* in his own ground. Yu-soo-chin 
was a knowing man ; how should he 
have the folly to indulge any such ideas ? 
Hence, when lie had heard what his friend 
had to say, he merely gave a sort of cold 
laugh ; and did not begin to rout up the 
blitks and dig the earth. 

Yo-chuen and his son, since they had 
experienced the Mandarin's wrath, had 
added shame to resentment. They were 
still moi o busy with their plots, and 
hoped that Yu-soo-chin would soon die; 
that he would soon become a lonesome 
ghost. They might then cntei his house 
with a good face. 

Who could have conceived that when 
the rich man had been i ight in all his con- 
jectures, there should be only two cir- 
cumstances of life and death, which would 
not acknowledge his eontroul ! Yu-soo- 
chin not only did not die, but having ar- 
rived at upwards of sixty years, became 
suddenly quite renovated, and had a 
son born to him. 

There immediately came great num- 
beis of congratulatory guests, and assem- 
bled iu the 44 Three Dedicated Rooms.” 
They all said, tlut 44 Now was the time 
to get back the property.” When Yo- 
chaeii and his son heaid of the event, they 
were very much disturbed. They were 
before only afraid of not obtaining a por- 
tion, but now were apprehensive that they 
should lose the whole ; and were anxious 
beyond measure. 

After a month had elapsed, there un- 
expectedly came to them several brok- 
er-, saying, that 44 Yu-soo-chin, after 
the birth of his son, had been reduced to 
poverty by his guests ; they had eaten his 
salt clean, and his vinegar dry.-f- He had 
now no means of subsistence left, and 
could only think of the house he lived 
in. He had issued the cards for selling 
it, and the bills were all on the doors. 
They ought not to let slip this opportu- 

* See Note, page 40- 

t Expression in the original. We should say, 
“ They bad completely eaten him up.’» 
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iiity, but should pounce upon i t as quick 
#s possible.” 

Yo-chuen and bis son hearing this, 
were mad with joy. Their only appre- 
hension was, that he would remember 
and hate them for the circumstances 
which were passed ; that he would prefer 
selling it to some other person, and 
would not deign to have any dealings 
with them. 

Unexpectedly, however, Yu-soo-chin's 
way of thinking was altogether different 
from their own. He said, “ The des- 
cendants of the two families of Tam; and 
Yu, are very different from those of others. 
His ancestor, Te-yao, conferred the em- 
pire on my forefather, who had nothing 
to give in recompense? Now, since the 
obligation has descended to his posterity, 
to take this small property, and bestow it 
for nothing, would not be improper ; how 
much more then, when I get a price for 
it. I will not, for the little resentments 
of the present day, obliterate the great 
favours of former times. Tell him not 
to be anxious ; let him fix some small 
price for it, and receive it over alto- 
gether. 

Yo-chuen, as well as his sou, when he 
heard of this, was happy beyond measure. 
Htfsaid, “ 1 always delighted in speaking 
well of my ancestors, and have now re- 
ceived their favourable influence. If it 
had not been for their ancient generosity, 
how would their descendants have ob- 
tained this magnificent residence ? Thus 
it is that men may rejoice in having vir- 
tuous fore-fathers 1” He then went 
with the brokers, and settled the bargain. 
He had hitherto delighted in seeking for 
an advantage ; but now, since old things 
had been brought forward, lie wished to 
continue the obligations to the last. Yu- 
soo-chin, on the other hand, did not 
higgle about it ; but imitated Yo-chuen’s 
ancestor, who had given up his throne and 
his kingdom ; and accordingly sought 
some thatched cottage, in which he might 
pass the rest of his days, having parted 
with the whole of the concern. 

There were a few honest friends who 
could notjustifyYu-soo-cliin. They said, 
“ When you had your house, where was 
the objection to selling it to some other 
person, that you should wish to dispose 
of it to him who envied and plotted 
against you ? He has now succeeded ; and 
lioth father and son will go about to every 


one, chattering and exulting. Before 
you bad a son, you Would not abate in 
your resentment. Now that you have 
ason> this son might have proved a foun- 
dation for recovering the whole. Not to 
have insisted upon redeeming hack what 
Was in that man’s hands, would have 
been enough ; but why also take the 
possessions, which still lenuiiued to v on, 
and give them over to him ?” 

Yu-soo-chin, having heard what they 
had to say, gave a sort of laugh, and then 
said in answer, “ Your intentions, Gen- 
tlemen, arc very good ; but you regard 
merely ivhat is before your eyes, without 
considering the hereafter. I judge that 
his plans will eventually benefit me. If 
I had wanted to redeem the whole pro- 
perty, I must have waited till my son was 
grown up. When he had arrived at man- 
hood, it might then have been possible to 
get it all hack. I, however, am an old 
man, and conceive that I cannot last until 
he is grown up ; and who can tell that 
after my death, my son would not have 
sold it to Yo-chuen ! Having waited till 
the so» had parted with it, he would then 
have laughed at, and abused the father. 
It is better that the father should sell the 
propei ty, and then people will compas- 
sionate the son, 

“ But even this w’ould have been but 
a small matter. It is ten thousand to 
one, that I should soon have died ; and 
my son Would not have been grown up. 
My wife, being content to strive with 
hunger, Would not have parted with the 
property to Yo-chuen. He, seeing that 
the n eW Would not come into his hands, 
and fearing, also, that the old might be 
redeemed, would inevitably have laid 
plots to cut off my heir. Thus, I am 
fearful, that not only the pioperty would 
not have been recovered, but my son also 
would have been sacrificed. This indeed 
might be called a loss ! By selling it 
cheap to him now, I have merely as it 
were, deposited it in his hands ; and have 
made hi® incur a debt which will be paid 
into the hands of my son. If lie does not 
recover it, there are others who will do 
it for him. The old proverb says, “ To 
endure injuries is the surepolicy.” Hav- 
ing heard him thus far, the people, 
though they were a little startled, said 
that, “ He was very insecure!” 

Yn-soo-chin suddenly died a few years 
after having sold the property ; and left 
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his son, a child, under the protection of 
his widow, who possessed scarcely any 
thing. Their sole reliance was on the 
price of the house, which produced a 
little interest, just enough to subsist 
upon. — Tang-yo-chuen’s possessions be- 
came every day greater. He knew how 
to make money, and his son knew how to 
take care of it. Every thing came in : 
nothing went out. The property which 
he bought was so secure, that it might 
last for a thousand years. Every one ar- 
raigned the wisdom of heaven, saying, 
“ The descendants of those persons, who 
were liberal and just, had little or nothing, 
while the progeny of those, who enriched 
their families by unworthy means, were 
able to heap up riches.”' The saying, 
however, of the ancients is very true, 
C( That when virtue or vice have arrived 
at their full, they must finally he recom- 
pensed ; the only difference being, whe- 
ther sooner or later.” — These words are 
constantly in men’s mouths, but leave 
very little impression on their hearts. If 
the recompense of vice comes late,it is just 
the same as if it came early ; and doubt- 
lessly his lot who waits for it, is the worst. 

If you wish to understand the subject 
of late and early recompenses, it very 
much resembles the lending out of mo- 
ney, and receiving the interest. If you 
receive it back one day sooner, you re- 
ceive one day’s less interest. If you 
leave it for one year more, you receive 
one year’s additional interest. If you 
look for a recompense with an anxious 
heart, heaven will not conclude the mat- 
ter with you ; and it will appear as if 
there were no recompense. Heaven will 
wait till you have lost all expectation, 
and, when you have utterly given up the 
idea, will then suddenly send it. Just as 
a bad debt, of many years standing, which, 
when the lender has entirely forgotten it, 
arrives unexpectedly at his door, with an 
exceedingly large accumulation of interest. 
How much superior in advantage to lend- 
ing out and receiving it back immedi- 
ately ! 

When Yu-soo-cliin’s son had attained to 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, he sud- 
denly acquired a literary title. His name 
was Yu-tsze-chin ; his epithet Ke-woo. He 
was created a Heen, and, being chosen to 
go to Peking, was raised to file office of 
Chang-ko. He was a wfco dared t0 


speak in the cause of rectitude, and be- 
came a great favourite with the Emperor 
Tsung. 

At length, when his mother became old, 
he requested leave to retire and support 
her. As he was making the best of liis 
way home, and was some miles from it, 
he saw a woman not much more than 
twenty, with a paper in her hand, 
kneeling by the way side, and crying out 
aloud, “ I entreat that my lord Yu will 
receive and examine this.” Ke-woo told 
her to come into the boat,* and, taking 
the deed, looked at it. It turned out to 
be in the name of her husband, who 
wanted with his family and effects, to 
come under his protection, and become 
his slaves. Ke-woo said to her, <f By 
vouv appearance, you seem to he of a good 
family. Why do you wish to throw 
yourselves under my protection ? Your 
husband must be devoid of all shame, to 
desire that you, a woman, should thui 
expose yourself, and come to the way 
side, crying out aloud !” 

The woman said, fc I am descended 
from an ancient family ; but my father- 
in-law, during his life time, was fond of 
buying lands ; and every acre of land, 
and every house which adjoined to Iris 
own, he always endeavoured to add to the 
stock. Those people, who parted with 
their property, did not part with it wil- 
lingly ; but every one of them hated him 
in their hearts. Befoie my father-in-law 
died, there happened, in the first place, 
to be favourable times, which prevented 
him from breaking in upon his wealth. 
Secondly, he was a person of rank ; and, 
therefore, if a Mandarin had any thing 
against him, it was only necessary to 
spend a little money, and he could still 
live unmolested. At length the favoura- 
ble times no longer existed ; and, before 
half a year was over, my father-in-law 
died. My husband was young, and like- 
wise possessed no rank. Those perse- 
cutors of the orphan and the widow, 
rushed upon him all in a body, and all 
went before the Heen with charges 
against him ; so, that within a year, he 
experienced a great many different acti- 
ons ; and the larger half of his property 
was expended. But now there has befal- 
len him a still greater evil, which he has 

* Almost atl journey* are performed id China 
by water. 
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not yet got over. My husband is at pre- 
sent in prison, and it is not inone\ which 
will get him out. He, who can speak 
in his behalf, must be a person of emi- 
nence. If such a person concerns him- 
self in his cause, and manages the busi- 
ness as if it were his own, he may then 
be liberated. He, who. in this place, at 
present answers to this description, can 
only be your lordship; besides which, 
this business has some relation to you. 
Although it is my husband's cause, it is 
truly the same as if it were your lord- 
ship's. He therefore wrote this letter, 
and directed me to come before yon, and 
throw ourselves upon your support ; pre- 
senting to you all our property and our 
persons, and only entreating that your 
lordship will not teject them as worthless, 
but accept of them as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

Ke-woo hearing these w ords, could not 
overcome his surprise. He asked her, 
“ What can that business be, which you 
have not yet got over, and which concerns 
me ? Without doubt, while t have been 
absent from home, my slaves have been 
creating a piece of work, and, in con- 
junction with you and your husband, 
produced this evil. This has led you to 
throw yourselves on my support. Do you 
want me to take in a parcel of strangers, 
to recognize them as belonging to a fa- 
family of rank, and, by protecting them, to 
incur guilt through an unjust stretch of 
power?” 

The woman said, “ This is by no means 
the case. In the midst of our grounds is 
a tall buildimr, called ‘ The Three De- 
dicated Rooms.’ It was originally your 
lordship's property ; but was sold away. 
We lived in it for several years without 
molestation. Lately, however, some un- 
known enemy unexpectedly presented an 
anonymous petition, saying, That my 
husband was one of a nest of robbers ; 
and that the three generations, from the 
grandfather, to the grandson, were all 
rogues. That there were now twenty 
pieces of treasure deposited under the 
4< Three Dedicated Rooms' and, that 
when the hoard was taken up, the parti- 
culars would be understood. The Man- 
darin having seen this document, quietly 
sept some thief- takers forward, to raise 
up 4 he hoard. Contrary to all expecta- 
tion, they sure enough produced, from 
under the flooring, twenty pieces of trea- 


sure. My husband was then apprehend- 
ed, and taken to the Mandarin's court. 
He was pointed out as a harbourer of 
thieves, and punished severely with tor- 
ture and beating, in order that he might 
discover his associates, together with the 
rest of the spoil which they might have 
taken. 

“ My husband endeavoured, with all 
his might, to solve this business, but 
could not make it out clear. This money 
not only was not his, but he knew not 
from whence it had flown thither. As 
the circumstances of its coming were not 
plain, it was impossible to unravel the 
cause. We might, however, still rejoice 
that no 011c appeared to have lust it. 
The Mandarin committed my husband on 
suspicion, and lias not yet decided on the 
nature of his crime. My husband daily 
pondered the subject, and considered that 
as this building originally belonged to 
your lordship's family, it was possible 
that some of your ancestors formerly de- 
posited the treasure in the ground, and 
your fathci, not knowing of the circum- 
stance, did not take it away. Hence, that 
which ought to have been a profitable 
concern, turned out to be a source of mis- 
fortune. 

iC It is not at present to be discussed, 
whether this be so or not. We only 
entreat that your lordship will claim it ; 
this money will then be disposed of, when 
the money is once disposed of my hus- 
band will, in the midst of death, be 
restored to life. As it will be your lord- 
ship who restores his existence, all our 
property ought to become yours. How 
much more, then, this pleasui e-ground, 
and these few apartments, which were 
constructed by your fat Ik r with infinite 
pains and labour. Every thing has its 
owner. These, then, truly ought to 
revert to your family. There cannot re- 
main the least dissatisfaction on our part. 
We entreat that your lordship will not 
reject them.” 

Ke-woo, having heard these words, was 
filled with suspicion. He then said, in an- 
swer, “ My family lias of old observed 
a maxim, not to receive the offers of the 
common people. As to jour throwing 
\ ourselves upon my support, we will say 
nothing about that. It is true enough 
that the pleasure-ground and the apart- 
ments were all of them originally pos- 
sesseiUiy my family. They, were how- 
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ever, sold with all the proper forms of 
brokers and deeds, and were not con- 
jured away by your relations. There- 
fore, if I want them again, I must take 
the original price and pay it back to you. 
Then, indeed,' I may have them ; but 
there is no reason why you should give 
them back for nothing. As to the trea- 
sure, it has no concern with me whatever ; 
and it will not be proper for me to claim 
it. Do you now go and wait till I have 
had a meeting with the Heen. I will then 
desire him to be careful in examining the 
case, as it is highly necessary to have a 


clear adjudgment. If the charges are not 
true, your husband will of course be re- 
leased from prison ; and doubtlessly will 
not be put to death unjustly. ’* 

When the woman had hehrd these 
words, she rejoiced exceedingly, and hav- 
ing returned him ten thousand thanks, 
took her departure. 

But it is not known from whence 
these misfortunes arose, or whether they 
were afterwards got the bet ter of. There 
remains only one section ; examine it a 
little, and you will learn. 

(To be concluded nea t Month .J 
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(No. 

Propagation of the Scriptures in 
Persia. 

Letter I. — From his Excellency Sir 
Gore Ousely, Bart. Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary from his Britannic Majesty 
to the Court of Persia, addressed to 
the Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, Pre- 
sident of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

St. Petersburgh, Sept. 20, 1814. — My 
dear Lord — Finding that I am likely to 
be detained here some six or seven weeks, 
and apprehensive that my letters from 
Persia may not hare readied your Lord, 
ship, I conceive it to be my duty to ac- 
quaint you, for the information of the 
society of Christians formed for the pur- 
pose of propagating the Sacred Writings, 
that agreeably to the wishes of our poor 
friend, the late Rev. Henry Martyn, I 
presented, in the name of the society 
(as he particularly desired) a copy of his 
translation of the New Testament into 
the Persian language, to his Persian Ma- 
jesty, Fateh Ali Shah Kajar, having first 
made conditions that his Majesty was to 
peruse the whole, and favour me with 
his opinion of the style, &c. 

Previous to delivering the book to the 
Shah, I employed transcribers to make 
some copies of it, which I distributed to 
Hajee Mahomed Hussein Khan, Prince of 
Maru, Mirza Abdul Wahab, and other 
men of learning and rank immediately 
about the person of the king, who, being 
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chiefly converts to the Soofi philosophy, 
would, 1 felt certain, give it a fair judg- 
ment, and, if called upon by the Shah for 
their opinion, report of it according to 
its intrinsic merits. 

The enclosed translation of a letter 
from his Persian Majesty to me, will 
show your lordship that he thinks the 
complete work a great acquisition, and 
that he approves of the simple style, a- 
dopted by my lamented friend, Martyn, 
and his able coadjutor, Mirza Seyed Ali, 
so appropriate to the just and ready con- 
ception of the sublime morality of the 
Sacred Writings. Should the Society ex- 
press a wish to possess the original letter 
from the Shah, or a copy of it in Persian, 
I shall be most happy to present either 
through your lordship. 

I beg leave to add, that, if a correct 
copy of Mr. Martyn’s translation has 
not yet been presented to the Society, I 
shall have great pleasure in offering one 
that has heen copied from, and collated 
with the original left with me by Mr. 
Martyn, on which he had bestowed the 
greatest pains to render it perfect. 

I also promise to devote my leisure to 
the correction of the press, in the event 
of your thinking proper to have it printed 
in England, should my Sovereign not 
have immediate occasion for my sendees 
out of England. I beg you to believe 
me, my dear lord, your Iordsh p’a most 
sincere and faithful humble servant. 

Gore Ousels. 
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Letter II. — Translation of his Persian 
Majesty's Letter , referred to in the 
preceding. 

Iri the name of the Almighty God, 

whose glorj is most excellent. 

“ It is our august command, that the 
dignified and excellent, our trusty, faith- 
ful, and loyal well-wisher. Sir Gore Oitse- 
ly, Bart, his Britannic Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary (after being honoured 
and exalted by the expressions of our 
highest regard and consideiation) should 
know, that the copy of the Gospel, 
whioji was translated into Persian by the 
earfieJ exeitions of the late Rer. Henry 
Marty n, and which has been presented to 
ns by your Excellency on the part of the 
high, dignified, learned, and enlightened 
society of Christians, united for the pur- 
pose of spreading abroad the Holy Books 
of the Religion of Jesus (upon whom, and 
upon all Prophets, be peace and bless- 
ings!) has reached us, and has proved 
highly acceptable to our august mind. 

“ In truth, through the learned and 
unremitted exertions of the Rev. Henry 
Marty n, it has been tiarislated in a style 
nio^t befitting sacred books, that is, in 
an easy and simple diction. Formerly, 
the four Evangelists, Mathew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, were known in Persia ; 
but now the whole of the New Testament 
is completed in a most excellent manner ; 
and this circumstance has been an addi- 
tional source of pleasure to our enlight- 
ened and august mind. Even the Four 
^Evangelists, which were known in this 
country, had never been before explained 
in so clear and luminous a manner. We, 
therefore, have Ik eu pai ticularly delighted 
with tins copious and complete transla- 
tion. Please the most merciful God, we 
shall command the Select of Servants 
who are admitted to our presence*, to 
read to us the above-mentioned hook 
from the beginning to the end, that we 
may, in the most minute manner, hear 
and comprehend its contents. 

“ Your Excellency will be pleased to 
rejoice the hearts of the above-mentioned 
dignified, learned, and enlightened so- 

* Note by Sir Gore Ousely. — I beg leave to re- 
mark, that the word “ Tilawat,” which the 
translator has rendered “ read,” is an honour- 
able signification of that act, almost exclusively 
applied to the perusing or reciting the Koran. 
The making use therefore, of this term or ex- 
preasion, shows the degree of respect and estima- 
tion in which the Shah holds the New Testament, 


ciety, with assurances of our highest re- 
gard and approbation; and to inform 
those excellent individuals, who are so 
virtuously engaged in disseminating and 
making known the true meaning and in- 
tent of the Holy Gospel, and other point* 
in sacred hooks, that they are deservedly 
honoured with our royal favour. Your 
Excellency must consider yourself as 
bound to fulfil this royal request. Given 
in Rebialavil, 1229. 

(Sealed) “ Fateh Ali Siiah Kajar.” 

Country of Nipal. 

The late campaign in Nipal, and subse- 
quent surrender of the north-west dis- 
tricts to the British arms, have been pro- 
ductive of various sketches of parts of the 
Nipal territory, and of the peculiarman- 
ners of its inhabitants. The following are 
extracts of letters from a gentleman tra- 
velling with the Company’s political ageat 
in the Gurliwal, a tract of country hither- 
to unexplored by Europeans, and will 
not be viewed as altogether uninteresting. 

Cam/;, l'om/iar Sein, May 24. — We 
have just returned from bathing in the 
Sutlege. We descended by a curious 
ghaut, nearly three miles in length. It is 
formed by mde and strong steps cut in 
the rock, winding a little, hut in many 
places nearly perpendicular. The diffi- 
culties of ascent and descent may be judged 
of from our trip having occupied five 
hours. The river is about forty yards 
wide, swift and deep, with many rocky 
rapids and falls in its bed. Its water is 
of a dirty white colour, from the sand 
which it bears along. We found people 
collecting gold in its shallows, and 
bought all they had. We learnt, that near 
its source, in Bootan, arc some valuable 
gold-mines, from which small masses of 
pure metal are detached and hurried 
away by the impetuosity of the current. 
We found the water very cold, from the 
neighbouring snow. 

Theog , Hlay 28. — On the 25th, we 
moved by a south-westerly direction, to 
a place called Phagoo ; a petty state, in 
which we saw nothing remarkable, save 
an elegant temple, built on the Chinese 
model, anil dedicated to Bhowanee. 
Theog, where we now are, is a small 
lordship of 1,500 rupees a year. Kirtee 
Ranna, the late Goorkha commander in 
the districts, Passed to-day, with his cap. 
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tive army, towards General Ochterlony’s 
camp. The chief is a poor old man, 
above seventy, much like a worn-out 
mulatto-woman, with Chinese features. 
Yet, decrepid as he is, he has all the spirit 
of a noble soldier. I hare already told 
you, that he had been betrayed to the 
Raja of Bischur. He says, his men fired 
only blank cartridge. One of the Sirdars, 
or Bliaradras, with him, is an uncle of 
the gallant I iur Singh. We asked him, 
“ if he would return to Napaul with liis 
nephew?” “ Why should I go?” he 
replied, “ I have ate the Napaul salt ; 1 
have served, and have not fallen.” “ But 
why should you have died, right or wrong, 
when the game was all up ?” “ I was 

a soldier in the Raja’s service, and should 
have stood to the last. I must never again 
see my country. Such refined sentiments 
of military glory inhabit the bosoms of 
these half-civilized mountaineers ! 

Phagoo , June 2.— We have now moved 
to another ridge of mountains, hut have 
seen nothing worth description. The 
people are in that mixed state, between 
civilized and savage life, which it is inter- 
esting to see and depict. Some of their 
customs are loathsome to the more 
enlightened European. Let a small trait, 
at present, suffice. It is an universal 
practice for one woman to he the wife 
of three, four, and even five brothers, 
at one and the same time. Nor is this 
unnatuial habit followed by such jealousy 
and discord as would seem likely to arise 
from it. The offspring of the fraternity 
is allotted in a regular and satisfactory 
manner : the first child falling to the old- 
est brother ; the second to the second, 
and soon. My limited acquaintance with 
the language of the natives, does not en- 
able me to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the causes of this strange departure 
from the general usages of the world. 
They plead poverty ; hut, then, what be- 
comes of the surplus of females ? or, are 
they naturally fewer in number than the 
males ? and why are they so ? 

Seran r _in the lower part of the Snowy 
Range, June 19. — We have moved on but 
a little way since the date of my last letter, 
which was dispatched from Kampoor. 
Rampoor is of course the principal mart 
for both hill, Bootanese, aud low-coun- 
try articles ; but her traffic is inconsider- 
able. Cloth, cotton, sugar, &c. are brought 
from tbeplains, and sold to the hill people. 
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'These again carry through the passes, by 
the Sutlege and another river (which runs 
by Leo, at a considerable distance above 
this, and goes to China), iron, copper, 
grain, tobacco, and indigo, which they 
exchange with the Bootanese for shawl- 
wool, common wool, tea, and China 
cloths. We have procured some pieces 
of shawl-wool cloth, and other woollen 
cloths manufactured here, as specimens of 
the country fabrics. They are pretty 
good ; hut the want of capital, and diffi- 
culties of the road, are unconquerable 
obstacles to the extension of trade. We 
have gained full information respecting 
the different routes to Mautullai Gama, 
a Chinese town, and the tract leading to 
Buddrenath. The roads are described as 
dangerous and difficult, along ledges of 
rock projecting over tremendous depths, 
and yielding a very unsafe and uncertain . 
support to the feet of passengers. But, 
from finding that Counts, or Bootan po- 
neys, are brought, from the hills to this 
place, we suspect the dangers to be ex- 
aggerated. After remaining two days at 
Rampoor, we pushed on by two marches 
to this place, which i3 about twenty-two 
miles further up the river. The first day 
we ascended right up the precipice above 
Rampoor, by a winding and dangerous 
path ; and, aftera fatiguing pull of several 
hours, reached the summit of the hill, 
topped, as usual, by aGuorkha fort. The 
ascent was fully five miles in height. The 
view was noble. The suow was rather 
obscured in clouds ; but on all sides im- 
mense fantastic peaks towered above tjy. _ 
lower hills. We passed through somgOfi- 
the richest beds of strawberries I ejer 
saw in garden or on hill. We likewise 
got abundance of fully ripe apricots. 
Next day we pushed on to Scran. This 
was a fatiguing march, foi we had first 
to descend nearly as low as the bed of 
the Sutlege, and then to climb a hot steep 
rock for several koss. Serau is about 
three miles above the river, on a hill, 
which runs to a great length, and ends in 
snow. It consists merely of the Raja’s 
house, aud those of a few families drawn 
together by his residing here. He is afine, 
fair, but rather bashful boy, of about six 
years old. He was nearly surprised by 
the Goorkhas in Rampoor, and had scarce- 
ly time to save himself by flying to Run- 
war, the remotest province of Bischur, 
in the snowy hills ; he lost all his pro- 
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perty. Bischur is at present governed 
by three or four Wuzeers, who have 
separate charges, and reside in different 
parts of the Raj. — We have been here two 
days, and shall now penetrate through the 
mountains. You shall have an account of 
the customs, trade, and particularly of 
the shawl-wool. The Bhooteas are re- 
presented as a singularly honest, mild, 
and hospitable people ; so that we have 
nothing to fear. We shall take out few 
people, lest we should alarm the jealousy 
of the Chinese officers. To-day we sent 
one tent up the high hill above us, and 
shall continue one night among the snow, 
for the sake of observations. 

The Country Cottage. 

From the Chinese of He-hwan. 

He, himself, cut the St,* and wove the garment 
for ram ; 

The smoke on the southern hill discovers the door 
of his cot j 

The hill- w ifef soontmnounces, “ Well boiled are 
the pears ; u 

The children roam distant to meet him from the 
pea-held returning. 

In the shaded lake, the fish frisk on the watery 
mirror ; 

The birds revert to the green-tufted hill, and 
brush flying about. 

I n the season of flowers, crowds of men will be 
going and returning. 

O 1 could I purchase Yen kwang»*t retired stone 
in the brook, where of old he angled. 

This translation, which is from the 
pen of the Reverend 'I’homas Morrison, 
a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, and compiler of the forth-coming 
Chinese Dictionaiy, would be more ap- 
•"^T^priately entitled “ The Season of 
$j.Hng, M on which it is a brief and de- 
fijttftory eulogium, marked with that ten- 
derness of feeling, and sensibility to 
pleasure excited by trivial circumstances, 
which the contemplation of nature, and 
of Tnau in a rural state, so usually in- 
duces. 

In the first stanza, the reader is struck 
with the similitude of tone and imagery 
which he observes between this Chinese 
poem and the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard. In the opening verse, the poet pre- 
sents us with the image of a cottager, 
Who is the maker of his own bad-weather 
ga/ment. Further particulars of this 

~ 

- ' f* Leaf of which the Chinese make a kind of 
ckmk. worn by husbandmen, watermen, and 
others, 
t 

t A person famous during the dynasty Hun, 
who retired from court to a country life. 


Chinese great coat have been seen in 
the Asiatic Journal foi January last, 
p. 38, text and note. 

The second verse paints the pleasing 
situation of the cottage, and the third and 
fourth, “ the rural sights and rural 
sounds,” which belong to its enjoyments. 
The scene is laid in the hills, where rural 
objects are always more rural than on 
the plains. The voice of the cottager’s 
wife, calling her husband to his meal, is 
a well-chosen image, and perhaps new ; 
while the preparation of the meal, which 
it supposes, is a counterpart of Gray’s 
“ blazing hearth,” and Thompson’s Man 
lost in the Snow. The children, setting 
out to meet their father on his return 
irorn the pea-field, is another counter- 
part of Gray, who paints them coming 
back to their mother : 

" No children run to lisp their sire** return.” 

Is the translation faithful in the use of 
the word “ roam?” To roam , is to 
wander to and fro. — Gray and Thomson, 
in this imagery, have but followed Virgil. 

The second stanza is a general descrip- 
tion of the animation of nature at the 
return of spring, concluding with a sigh 
after a secluded spot, and the calm oc-r 
cupation of angling. The verse begin- 
ning, “ In the season of flowers,” might 
be illustrated by many passages of Hindoo 
poetry, the similar imagery to which, in 
this specimen of Chinese, is not uninter- 
esting. The spring is the oriental season 
for travelling ; and, therefore, the poet 
vivifies his landscape, not only with mov- 
ing fish and birds, but with men going 
and returning. At page 152 of this 
Journal, the poem, entitled Conjugal 
Love, and its accompanying remarks, 
throw’s further light on this image. “ The 
commencement of the rainy season,” says 
Mr. Wilson, in his notes to his beautiful 
translation of the Megha Duta, “ being 
peculiarly delightful in Hindoostan, from 
the contrast it affords to the sultry 
weatbgy immediately preceding, and also 
rendering the roads pleasant and prac- 
ticable, is 'usually selected for travelling. 
The month Askad'ha or Ashar’ha com- 
prehends the latter part of June and the 
commencement of July, and is the period 
about which the south-west monsoon, or 
rainy season, usually sets in/' We see 
now, the reason, why the first image in 
the poem is that of the husbandman 
clothed in his rainy-garment. 
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Arabian Tales, originally Persian. 

In a little volume, bearing the title of 
Les Voyages de Sinbid le Marin, which 
issued from the royal press at Paris, in 
the year 1814, Mons. Langles, an Orien- 
talist of very high celebrity, has given 

us the Arabic text of , sU f I t A.fi 
Kisseh al Sind-bid al bahri, 

or Story of Sindbad the Sailor, (so well 
known through SI. Gaiiand's French Mi lie 
et une Nuits, ami our common English 
editions of the “ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,”) with anew literal transla- 
tion, and many excellent notes : besides 
a preface of thirty pages. In this, M. 
Langles states his opinion concerning the 
true origin of these Arabian tales; and 
traces them to a Persian source. It 
has been remarked, he informs us, by 
several writers, that Sind-bid, Hind had, 
and even the names of principal person- 
ages in the “ Thousand and one Nights,” 
belong to the Persian language ; a circum- 
stance which confirms the assertion of a 
most learned and judicious Arabian au- 
thor, who declares that those tales were 
borrowed from the Persians. This author 
is Masiudi the historian, and we shall 
here quote his words — “ I have already 
mentioned,” says he, “the books brought 
to us, and those translated for our use 
from the Persian, Indian and Greek lan- 
guages, and the manner of their composi- 
tion. Such, for instauce, as the work 
entitled, in Persian, Heza afzaneh ( 
Ailjil) or the “ Thousand Tales,” of 
which the Arabic paraphrase iscalled Alef 
Khira/el (asI^s- a name wherein 

Khirafet is synonymous with the Persian 
word afzaneh, and this work is generally 
designated under the title of Alef leilet 
weleilet (<siJ ^ dL] i__ all) “ The Thou- 
sand and one Nights.” — It contains the 
history of a king, his vizier, and two 
daughters, one named Shir-zndF\\j^ . O 

the other Din-azad^j\j\ijS) • Such also 
is the book of Tseqil (or Tseqiled L \;._ L 1 : 
and of Shimat . .O and the anec- 

dotes it relates concerning a king of Iti- 
pia, and his vizier. We may likewise add 
the Booh of Sind-bad, f.tU .Ve U i * 1-0 
and other composition) of the same kind,” 
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This formal testimony of Masiudi 
renders it unnecessary for me, says M. 
Langles, to offer any further argument 
against the conjectures of some learned 
men , who have considered the “ Thousand 
and one Nights” as a work originally 
Arabian, and perhaps even European. 
He believes that the names of Arabians, 
and many pictures of their manners, arc 
interpolations of the translators or imi- 
tators ; and the conspicuous figure which 
Harun al Rashid makes in these stories 
may arise from his celebrity among the 
writers of Eastern Romance ; equal to 
that which Charlemagne enjoyed among 
the old French Romanclers. 

Under the auspices of Harun al Rashid, 
and of the Khali fs who immediately suc- 
ceeded him, his sons Al Amin and Al 
Mamin (that is, during the last years of 
the eighth and the beginning of the ninth 
century of our era), the Arabs enriched 
their literature by the translation of Cop- 
tic, Greek, Syriack, Persian, and Indian 
works. But amidst the wars and other 
calamities that desolated Asia, after the 
Khalifat of Baghdad had ceased (in 1258) 
the Gabrs or Fireworshippers of Persia, 
driven by religious persecution from their 
unhappy country, were scarcely able to 
preserve some mutilated fragments of 
their Zendavesta, the code of their great 
legislator Zeratush I or Zoroaster, and 
we may suppose that but few volumes, 
written in the Pahlaei, or ancient dialect 
of Persia, escaped the general destruc- 
tion : although the most interesting or 
popular works may be still known, how- 
ever imperfectly, through the medium of 
translations made by the Arabs. 

Monsieur Langies could not discover 
that any copy of the Thousand and One 
Nights, nor even of Sinbad's story, exists 
in modern Persian ; those in the more 
ancient dialect having perished, it is to 
be feared, many centuries ago. He has 
consulted, in transcribing the Arabic text 
of Sindbad, aud in translating it into 
French, two manuscripts of that noble 
collection, the Bibliothique du Rot — an 
establishment wherein (arwe understand 
from several who have lately visited Paris) 
he fills the important office of ‘ Conser- 
vateur des Manuscripts’ in such a man- 
ner as to afford the most general satisfac- 
tion. He has also collated others, pro- 
cured for him by M. Caussin de Perseval, 
by his colleague Don Raphael, Professor 
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of Arabic, ami by M. Marcel, director 
of the royal press, who brought three 
copies from Egypt. 

After Sinbad, M. Langles has added 
the Keidalnesa, (LJ|ju£) “ Strata- 
gems, Frauds, or Cunning Devices of 
Women,” a title much more happily ex- 
pressed in French by ‘ Ruses des Femmes.’ 
Of this entertaining little story, which 
occupies but nine pages, we shall offer an 
account in some future number of the 
Asiatic Journal, remarking here, that of 
both works, the Arabic text is, as might 
well be expected from the superintend- 
ance of so able an orientalist as M. Dan- 
gles, printed with considerable accuracy 
and neatness. 

New South Wales. 

A private letter gives the following 
description of this colony, and of the 
native population : — ‘ ‘ Sidney has a 
beautiful appearance; the houses being 
white, intermixed with trees, chiefly the 
peach, which grows with great luxuriance 
here, in the same manner as our apple- 
trees ; degenerating and producing no 
fruit against a wall. I have seen horses 
in an orchard, as well as pigs, feeding, 
with permission of the owners, on peach- 
es. In fact, they fatten the latter on 
this fruit. In this town, there are a 
church and hospital, and I dare say not 
less than seven or eight thousand inha- 
bitants. You may judge what they prin- 
cipally consist of — the most opulent have 
been eonvicts ; and you will be surprised 
when I acquaint you, I have sat at the 
Governor’s table with highwaymen, and 
some characters less honourable, but who 
now hold some lucrative offices under the 
crown 1 You must often have read of the 
natives. They (I mean those that visit the 
town) talk English fluently, and pay no 
respect to persons. A naked fellow will ac- 
cost even the Governor, as he passes him, 
with “ How do. Governor?” with scarce- 
ly a nod. I visited them in the vicinity 
of the town lately, and observing a child 
tolerably white, I remarked to the sup- 
posed father, “ That not your child ; t«o 
white ?” “ Yes, Sir,” replied the sa- 
vage, “ my gen (wife) eat too much white 
liwad.” I could not help laughing hearti- 
ly. They are courageous in fight, which 
frequently takes place. On the death of 
any one, the nearest relation is obliged to 
stand punishment for permitting him to 


die ! He stands at a distance with a 
shield made of hard wood, and the rest 
throw speais with great dexterity at him, 
while he defends himself, till wounded, 
or perhaps killed ; and there the affair 
ends. Lately, 'in the vicinity of the town, 
a battle took place, where about two hun- 
dred were engaged, 1 believe in conse- 
quence of the death of the celebrated 
Benneloug, who visited England some 
years ago, and was taken great notice of. 
The spears flew very thick, and about 
thirty men were wounded. 

“ To see the children running back- 
wards and forwards, behind the hostile 
parties, where they share an equal danger, 
would surprise you. The fair sex encou- 
rage the men to battle, and when the la- 
dies can refrain no longer, they set-to with 
icnddies, a heavy short club, and many 
a bioken skull ensues. In company with 
a gentleman, I went to see a barroberry , 
or night-dance, a short way from Sydney, 
about ten at night. We fouud sixty or 
eighty, lying in front of the tires in the 
wood, all naked, men, women, and chil- 
dren. They began, after painting their 
bodies, to sing and dance in voices and 
attitudes that it is impossible for me to 
describe. There were no other Europeans 
present ; but we met with not the least 
molestation. Many of them, who had 

learned my name, said, “ Mr. 

you give some rum when come to town.’* 
It is a most singular trait of these sava- 
ges, that they fight with a degree of ho- 
nour Which would reflect credit on the 
most Civilized nations. If one of them 
throws a foul spear (when bis adversary’s 
back is turned) he is, if observed, im- 
mediately turned out for punishment by 
all parties. Another strange mode of 
fighting in single combat, with waddies, 
is this : one holds up his head, whilst 
the other strikes him a blow which is 
enough to fell an ox ; and in case he does 
not knock his brains out, he allows the 
other to do the same ; but their skulls are 
like flint. The natives of Van Diemen’s 
Land are of a different race of savages, 
for they never mix with Europeans, and 
have woolly heads like the Africans. The 
bush-rangers (convicts, who have escaped 
into the woods), live on kangaroos, &c. 
frequently shoot them without the least 
cause, which may be a reason for their 
not mixing with us. The climate is 
healthy, and the children of Europeans 
remarkably so.” 
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TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 

By E.A. Kendall, Esq. F. S. A. 

Come, simular of Joy ! thy baleful hand 

Ware, Disappointment, o’er these 
blooming flowers 1 

Come, that approach'dst me with sweet 
aspect bland. 

Fair winning smile, and voice of happy 
hours 1 

Come, fiend malignant 1 thy foul form 
reveal. 

Thy dark cold features, flinty bosom, 
own ; 

Show thy hard hand, that to the wretch 
can deal 

For fish a serpent, and for bread a 
stone : 

Come 1 thou shalt me, against thy will, 
befriend ; 

And, whilst thou shak’st each pillar of 
my heart, 

And whilst thou wouldst Hope’s straining 
cables rend, 

Thou shalt high Wisdom’s saving lore 
impart, 

Withdraw my leaning arm, new nerve my 
force, 

And send me, victor o’er thee, on my 
course 1 

TO THE SAME. 

By the Same. 

Yes, Disappointment, of full many a 

joy— 

Thou stern disposer, at whose frown 
depart 

The timid pleasures — thou caust rob 
my heart, 

And, at thy bidding, my pool life annoy 1 

Yes, thou canst dash away the cup I raise 

To these parch’d lips ; canst wake the 
gale, 

And rough the smooth sea, when I 
spread the sail ; 

Canst break the branch where my depen- 
dence stays : 

Yes, thoucanst rob tne, caust afflict me, 
still ; 

From my fond hands each little treasure 
wring ; 


And sorrows hourly to my bosom 
bring ; 

But yet not all things hast thou at thy 
will 1 

It is not thine, unpitying Power, to tear 

From this armed breast the jewel that I 
wear 1 

TO THE SAME. 

By the Same. 

I know thee, blaster of the buds of 
spring 1 

Fell Disappointment, that dost canker- 
ing eat 

The rose’s bloom, and spoil the berry 
sweet, 

And ’mid the young corn light, with lo- 
cust-wing 1 

I know thee, in thy gauzy garment drest, 

Applesofashes in thy hand that bear’st. 

Wreaths of false flowets and hollow 
shells that wear’st, 

A weed thy hand-staff, and a cloud thy 
crest 1 

I know thee, curst Enchanter 1 that em- 
ploy’st 

Thy wand to close each prospect that 
doth ope 

At the blest call of that good wizard, 
Hope, 

And what he deftly buildeth still des- 
troy’st 1 

1 know thy form, thy garb, thy strong 
controul. 

Yet dare defy thee in my fixed soul 1 

TO THE SAME. 

By the Same. 

So, as the pilgrim, on that desart bare. 

Travelling all day across the thirsty land, 

Where white waves rise, a stormy sea 
of sand. 

On, with worn limbs, and heavy heart, 
doth fare ; 

But, when, before his eyes, there stretches 
wide 

Fair water, as he deems, in which the 
skies, 

Reflected there, behold their own 
sweet dyes, 

And where tall shadows bathe, the palm- 
tree’s pride . 
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Then leaps for joy, and only counts the And all thy power, and all thy wit 
wa y disdain ! 

That is between him and those pleasant The infirm sex thou may’st in high 
banks, wares heave. 


And lifts to heaven his sunken eye in 
thanks — 

But still duds sand where seemed water 
lay ;* 

So, I, Maria, have but hoped in vain. 

And, from my hope, draw but my newer 
pain 1 

TO THE SAME. 

By the Same. 

Thou noted promise-breaker ! that be- 
tween 

The lover stepst, and his fair mistress 
dear, 

Whenas, bright Venus’ star beneath, the 
green 

He paces soft, but can no footsteps hear- 
No whisper, by the blind-boy taught ; no 
sound 

Of tender feet ; — and, vainly peering, 
tries, 

E’er yet, returning oft, he leaves the 
ground, 

That shape to see for which all day he 
sighs ! 

Thou, that from day to day, th’ expected 
sail 

Deny’st the anxious merchant on the 
strand ; 

Thou, that hast filled with woe so many a 
tale. 

And lay’st on me, at every turn, thy 
hand ! 

Hard-hearted Disappointment ! oh that 
verse 

Not failed my Muse, when I thy deeds 
rehearse ! 

TO THE SAME. 

(By the Same.) 

Oh ! not thy strength, but others’ 
weakness see. 

Supporter, Disappointment, of thy 
reign ! 

There are that own no vassalage to thee, 

* For accounts of the mirage , an optical delu- 
•ion, presenting the appearance of water, observed 
in sandy deserts, see various oriental travellers, 
the first number of the Asiatic Journal, page 
*&• The explanation is, that the polished sur- 
faces of the particles of fine sand reflect the rays 
of light, in the same manner as those of the par- 
ked* of water.— 


And wreck the gay ship on the looked- 
for shore ; 

Time’s waxen form thou mays’t of bliss 
bereave. 

Blight the frail herb, and blast the 
fruit it bore ; 

His golden promise pluck from tender 
youth. 

Make spoil of beauty’s evanescent snow, 
Fortune’s unstable smile, and Friend- 
ship’s truth. 

And, from unconstant breast, work 
true love's woe : 

Such are thy triumphs ; but nor might 
nor art. 

Can take from me my rest in Mary’s heart l 
NURUZ ; 

OR THE LOVES OF THE ROSE AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 
Sir, 

The following jeu.<l* esprit has a reference to 
The Loves uj the Rose and the Nightingale, an 
Eastern allegory, founded on the reputed fond- 
ness of the bird for that flower in the vernal 
season. — If you deem the trifle worth your ac- 
ceptance, it is much at your service. 

Yours, &c. The Author. 

The Nightingale a sonnet owes 
In season to the love-ripe Rose, 

Whose fairy perfumes haunt the gale. 

That they may listen to his tale. 

Where Echo, hid in thicket nigh, 
O’erhears and tells the chaunter’s joy : 

The youthful flowers, in spring-robes 
drest. 

Envy the Rose her am’rous guest ; 

But, as her charms unfold,the sun 
Is by the blooming syren won. 

And daily homage to her pays, 

A rival to the warbler’s lays. 

To baffle, then, this adverse spell. 

Oh, spare thy notes, sweet Philomel ! 

For Sol, at eve, must bid adieu. 

When thou thy suit can best renew ; 

With magic arm’d, the moment seize. 

Pour forth thy philters on the breeze ; 

And, as his fickle warmth grows less. 

Be this the hour for thy caress ; 

Now serenade ; and, ere the morn. 

The Rose is thine, and his the Thorn. 


4 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Megha Data, or Cloud Mes- 
senger, a Poem, in the Sanscrit Lan- 
guage, by Calidasa ; translated into 
English Verse, with Notes and Illusira- 
tions : by Horace Haymau Wilson, 
Assistant-Surgeon in the Service of 
the Honourable Last- 1 m I in Company, 
and Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 
Published under the Sanction of the 
College of Fort William. — Calcutta 
printed. — London reprinted by Black, 
Parbury, and Alien, Booksellers to 
the Honourable Last -India Company. 

If the poem we now introduce to 
our readers could prefer no strong- 
er claim upon our attention, it 
would demand the notice of the 
Asiatic Journal , from the simple 
circumstance of its being the only 
considerable translation from San- 
scrit poetry, that has hitherto been 
offered to the public in the style of 
English metre.* It possesses, how- 
ever, in itself, beauties of the most 
enchanting nature ; and the plea- 
sure we have derived from its peru- 
sal, strongly induces us to congra- 
tulate the present generation on 
the discovery of a new source of 
enjoyment, obtained by the acqui- 
sition of a new language. 

The great idiomatical difference 
that exists between the English and 
Sanscrit languages must have ren- 
dered Mr. Wilson’s task peculiarly 
difficult. If, therefore, he has suc- 
ceeded in presenting to his coun- 
trymen one of the most perfect 
translations that adorns the litera- 
ture of the nation, (and such is our 
opinion of Mr. Wilson’s perform- 
ance), he undoubtedly deserves 
the appellation of a polite scholar, 
if not the more exalted title of an 
original genius. 


* Mr. Halbed must be well known as 
the fir.-t European who acquired the 
knowlcdi'c of Sanscrit. 

Asiatic Jou rn .—No. III. 


His object, as he informs us in 
the preface, was, “ to render 
thoughts rather than words;” and 
this was unquestionably, the only 
rational course he could pursue in 
the production of a metrical trans- 
lation. He seems, however, to 
have assumed a still higher privi- 
lege, and one that we are not 
equally disposed to grant; for, ac- 
cording to his own acknowledg- 
ment, he has not scrupled to make 
alterations in the order of the 
poem, whenever it might appear 
to him that amendments were de- 
sirable. Now, although the avowal 
is candid, and the instances of 
such alterations are not frequent, 
we must regard them nevertheless 
as unwarrantable liberties taken 
with the original, and, to a certain 
extent, as a source of disappoint 
ment to the reader, who would 
rather consider himself as enjoy- 
ing the effusions of a distant age, 
than the improvements of a living 
poet. 

The following quotation from 
the preface we present to our rea- 
ders, both as a specimen of Mr. 
Wilson’s critical sagacity, and as 
one of the best introductions we 
can prefix to the passages we shall 
shortly extract fiom the poem. — 

The circumstance* of eastern society 
and climate tend, in a meat measure, to 
exclude sublimity, either mcnal or physi- 
cal, from their literary compositions ; 
hut the *ame circumstance* are favour- 
able to the le^s awful graces of poetry, 
to the elegantly minute observation of 
nature, and the tender expression of 
natural sensibility. The frowuing rock 
or foaming cataract, the furious tyrant 
or undaunted patiiot, are not to he 
traced in Sanscrit verse ; but we shall 
frequently meet with the impassioned 
lover or affectionate husband, with the 
unobtrusive blossoms of the tlovvei aud 

Vol. I. 2 L 
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the evanescent tints of the sky. In 
point of language, Sanscrit writers are 
certainly not surpassed, and perhaps 
unequalled ; and their style in general is 
as full as it is sweet, as majestic as it is 
harmonious. The exceediug copiousness 
of the language sometimes leads them 
into those tricks of composition, which 
formerly exercised the misdirected inge- 
nuity of Europe, and puns, and quibbles, 
and endless alliteration constitute the 
stanza. Their attention, also, to mi- 
nute objects, sometimes teiminates in 
quaintness and affectation ; but from the 
faults of either style or fancy, the sub- 
ject of our present enquiry is entirely 
exempt : there are, also, a copiousness 
and consistency in it, which are not 
often paralleled in oriental writings ; a 
quick succession of thought and descrip- 
tion, which the title of the work does 
not lead us to expect, aud a successful 
avoiding of inconsistency or absurdity, 
which so protracted an apostrophe as 
forms the theme of the poem might have 
induced us to apprehend. The style of 
the work is also exceedingly simple, 
while, at the same time, it is exqui- 
sitely polished. The met its of the work 
are so highly appreciated by the f/in'/us, 
that notwithstanding its shortness, it is 
classed amongst their Malta Carpus or 
great poems, and notwithstanding its 
perspicuity, it is the object of much 
critical acumen, and learned elucidation. 

If the poem which is now before 
us, is exempt from many of those 
faults which abound in the compo- 
sitions of other Sanscrit writers, it 
may also perhaps be admitted, that 
it possesses beauties of a more 
exalted character than are usually 
to be met with in oriental poetry. 
It must be owned, however, that 
these are only transient glimpses 
of a sort of mild sublimity, and 
that our minds return unagitated 
to the delights of tender sympathy 
and delicate description. 

In the course of this article we 
shall endeavour to select such 
passages as may serve to elucidate 
the above remarks, and to pour- 
tray the peculiar features of San- 
aent poetry. But the argument of 
the poem demands our first atten- 
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tion, and cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the language of 
Mr. Wilson : — 

A Yacsha , or demigod so called, and 
a servant of the Hindu god of wealth, 
Cuvera , had inclined the displeasure of 
his lord by neglecting a garden entrusted 
to his charge, aud allowing it to lie 
injured by the entrance of AirSratu y 
the elephant of lndra , deity of the firma- 
ment : as a punishment for his offence, 
lie was condemned to twelve months ba- 
nishment from Alaca % the city of the 
Yacshasy and consequent separation from 
his home and wife. r Jhe seat of his 
exile is the mountain Rdmag in, and 
upon the opening of the poem he is 
supposed to have passed a period of eight 
months in solitary seclusion. The poem 
opens at the commencement of the 
rainy season, when heavy clouds are 
gathering in the south, and proceeding 
in a northerly course, or towards the 
Himdla mountains, and the fictitious po- 
sition of the residence of the Yacshps. 
To one of these, the distressed demigod 
addresses himself, and desires the cloud 
to waft his sonovvs to a beloved and 
regretted wife. For this purpose, he 
first describes the route which the mes- 
senger is to pursue ; and this gives the 
poet an opportunity of alluding to the 
principal mountains, rivers, temples, 
&c. that are to be met with on the 
road from Rdmag iri to Oujein , and 
thence, nearly due north, to the Himd- 
loya, or snowy mountains. The fabu- 
lous mountain Cailasa, and the city of 
Cuvera , Alaca , which are supposed to 
be in the central part of the snowy 
range, are next described, and we then 
come to the description of the Yacsha* s 
wife. The cloud is next instructed how 
to express the feelings and situation of 
the exile, and he is then dismissed from 
the presence of the deity, and the poem 
of Cdliddsa. 

The idea of a cloud being re- 
quested to convey a message from 
a man to his wife, may possibly 
appear a more strange than beau- 
tiful fiction to the less warm ima- 
gination of a northern latitude, and 
may even excite the laughter of 
some of our English readers; but 
it does not necessarily follow, that 
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what would be ridiculous in an 
English poem, must be equally 
absurd in one that was composed 
in a country where the manners of 
the natives are as different from 
ours as their imaginations are more 
fervid. For ourselves, we do not 
hesitate to avow that we consider 
the idea, when explained by a 
reference to oriental customs, to 
be at once both happy in its con- 
ception and serious in its nature. 

It has been already noticed, 
that in India, at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season, the 
clouds proceed for a considerable 
distance in a northerly direction ; 
it is also observed by Mr. Wilson 
in one of the notes at the end of 
the volume, that the rainy season 
is the time which is usually selected 
for travelling, on account of the 
freshness of the atmosphere ; the 
clouds, therefore, are hailed by 
numbers as the harbingers of grate- 
ful tidings from their distant friends. 

After the above explanation, the 
personification of a cloud can 
scarcely be deemed extraordinary. 
The additional observation, how- 
ever, may not be amiss, that, 
according to the Hindu mythology, 
the clouds themselves are deified. 
—The one which is the subject of 
the present poem is represented as 
having assumed the form of an 
elephant. 

We conceive that the following 
lines will be thought appropriate 
as our first extract, and are con- 
vinced that they will not be pe- 
rused with indifference : — 

Long on the mass of mead-reviving dew. 
The heavenly exile fixed his eager view ; 
And still the melancholy tear suppress’d. 
Though bitterest sorrow wrung his heav- 
ing breast. 

Reflection told what promise of delight 
Sprang from such gathering shades to 
happier sight, 

Where the worn traveller is joyed to 
trace, [brace. 

His home approaching, and a wife’s em- 
What hope, alas, was his ? Yet fancy 
found [round. 

Some solace in the glooms that deepened 
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And bade him hail, amidst the labomiug 
air, 

A friendly envoy to his distant fair : 
Who, charged with grateful tidings, 
might impait [heart. 

New life and pleasure to her drooping 

The following lines descriptive 
of the vivifying influence of the 
cloud, are exceedingly beautiful : — 

Reviving nature bounteous shall dispense, 
To cheer thy journey, every charm of 
sense ; [hue. 

Blossoms with blended green and russet 
And opening buds shall smile upon thy 
view ; [arise. 

Earth’s blazing woods in incense shall 
And warbling hitds with music fill the 
skies. 

And again, 

Then shall their gloves diffuse profounder 
gloom, [illume. 

And brighter buds the deepening shade 

The idea expressed in this latter 
couplet we believe to be purely 
Asiatic ; and, in our opinion, it 
has seldom been equalled in Eu- 
ropean poetry. 

The description of one of the 
sacred cities of the Hindus, which 
we shall next extract, sufficiently 
evinces, that the Sanscrit writers 
were not indifferent to the force of 
a good climax. A quotation, how- 
ever, from Mr. Wilson’s note upon 
this passage, will be necessary, in 
order to render it intelligible : — 

It appears by the explanation of the 
commentators, that the exhausted plea- 
sures of Sicerga (the Hindu paradise) 
had proved insufficient for the recom- 
pense of certain acts of austerity, which, 
however, were not such as to merit final 
emancipation ; the divine persons had, 
therefore, to seek elsewhere for the ba- 
lance of their reward, and for that pur- 
pose they returned to earth, bringing 
with them the fairest portion of Swer- 
gtt, in which they continued to live in 
the discharge of pious duties, till the 
whole account vvas settled, and their 
liberated spirits were re-united with the 
great, uniform, and primeval essence. 
The portion of Swerga thus brought to 
earth was the city Avant'i, whose su- 
perior sanctity and divine prit ileges are 

L 2 
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here alluded to, and thus explained by 
the poet : 

Rehold the citj whose immortal fame 
Glows in or name ! 

Renowned tor deeds that woith and love 
ins piie. 

And hauls to paint them with poetic fire : 
The fairest portion of celestial birth. 

Of Iudra’s paradise transferred to earth ; 
The last reward to acts austerest given, 
The only recompense then left to heaven. 

The poets of the east have been 
often described as delighting in the 
exuberance of fanciful imagery. 
The present poem is probably more 
exempt from this species of bad 
taste than the generality of such 
compositions ; but passages may 
still be found where the indulgence 
of this propensity is pursued to an 
extent that becomes truly ridicu- 
lous. It will be requisite to pro- 
duce a specimen or two of this des- 
cription of writing, which though, 
as we have already noticed, it does 
not often occur, constitutes, in our 
opinion, the greatest defect of the 
poem, regarded simply as a work 
of taste : — 

Nay more, Bhavihii* shall herself ap- 
prove. 

And pay thy services with looks of love ; 
When as her Siva's twilight rites-p begin, 
And he would clothe him in the reeking 
skin, 

He deems thy form the sanguinary hide, 
And cost.' his elephant attirej a^ide ; 

For at lii.> shoulders, like a dusky robe, 
Mantling impends thy dark and sha- 
dowy globe : 

Where ample forest* stretched its skirts 
below, (Vow ; 

Projecting trees like dangling limbs be- 
And vermeil roses, fiercely bhnjming, 
shed [sembling red. 

Their rich reflected glow, their blood-re- 

If we admit the efficacy of works 


• Bhavam is one of the many names of the 
consort of Siva. 

t siva is supposed to be dancing at the per- 
formance of iln evening Sand'kya >,a religious cere- 
truajfj, and to have assumed as his c oak the 
bloody skin of an eh pliant, foj merlj belonging to 
mj ^jinrctestrojed bv linn. 

* It will be remembered that the cloud was in 
th* torn at an elephant. 
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of supererogation, we must excuse 
the absurdity contained in the three 
last verses of the following extract, 
in consideration of the exquisite 
beauty of those which immediate- 
ly precede them : — 

Now to Gamhltira's wave thy shadow 
flies, 

And on the stream’s pellucid surface lies, 
Like some loved image faithfully imprest 
Deep in the maiden’s pme unsullied 
breast : 

And vain thy struggles tc escape her wiles, 
Or disappoint those sweetly treacherous 
smiles, [dart. 

Which glistening Suphura* insidious 
Blight as the lotus, at thy vanquished 
heart. 

Mr. Wilson’s taste, though 
fashioned after the most perfect 
models, is occasionally a little 
warped by his enthusiastic estima- 
tion of his author, which leads 
him to admire several prettinesses 
and fanciful allusions, which, we 
are convinced, his more sober 
judgment would teach him to con- 
demn. This, however, is a venial 
and even a natural error, in one 
who is eagerly restoring to the 
world the buried and almost for- 
gotten treasures of a distant age. 

We have already noticed that 
the Megha Duta exhibits strokes 
of a more bold and elevated des- 
cription than is strictly conform- 
able to the eastern style. But even 
here it must be observed, the 
sublimity is not consistent ; for we 
cannot discover a single sketch of 
the more striking features of na- 
ture, where imagery has not been 
borrowed from the graceful or mi- 
nute, to assist in the delineation of 
the rugged and the grand. The 
beautiful is presented to our view, 
where the sublime should be alone 
pourtrayed, and those objects wliich 
an European would describe as 
great and lofty, under the pencil 
of the eastern artist degenerate 
into small. 

What can be less appropriate 


* Small, white, glistening fish. 
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than the last couplet of the follow- 
ing passage, intended as an apt 
similitude to an event both grand 
in character, and sacred in tradi- 
tion ? 

Hence to the land of Brahma’s favoured 
sons, 

O'er Guru's fatal field tin journey inin; 
With deepest glooms hang o\ i the deadly 
plain, [slain ; 

Dewed with the blood of mighty wai liors 
There ^-h-jun's wrath opposing armies 
felt, [dealt, 

And countless arrows strong Ganrltru* 
Thick as thy chop- that, in the pelting 
shower, [fiower. 

incessant hurtle round the shrinking 

The description of the Himala 
mountains, lately discovered to be 
the highest in the world, though 
undoubtedly fine in parts, is 
strangely interspersed with cer- 
tain insignificant allusions, direct- 
ly calculated to diminish the awful- 
ly sublime emotions which the con- 
templation of their rugged and stu- 
pendous aspect would naturally 
excite : — 

Ascended thence a transient period rest, 
Kenowned Guilana's venerated guest ; 
That mount, whose sides with brighest 
lustre shine, 

A polished mirror, woithv cbaitns divine; 
Whose base a Uuunn horn its centre winner. 
Shaken not sundeted, stable though mi- 
st) mil?; [sight. 

Whose lofty peaks to distant realms in 
Present a .Sira’s smile, a lotus white : 
And lo ! those peaks than itoiy moie 
clear, [appear ; 

When jet unstained the parted tusks 
Beam with new lustre, as around their 
head [spread ; 

Thy glossy glooms metallic ilaikne-s 
As shews a lUilnblu he’s sable vest. 

More fair the pallid beauty of hi< brea-t. 

But it is time that we should 
contemplate our author in the 
softened ardor of his native cha- 
racter, in the tenderness of. his 
glowing imagination and the sweet- 
ness of his delicate taste. 

Can any thing be more touch- 

* Ganrtur. was the appellation of /frown’s bowj 
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ingly beautiful than the following 
lines, descriptive of the Yacsha s 
wife, lamenting her absent hus- 
band ? 

I view lici now ! long weeping swells her 

c\e-, [sighs; 

Anil those deal lipsaiediied by part-hint; 
Sail on lun hand Inn pallid cheek de- 
clines [shines ; 

And half unseen tlinm-di veiling tribes 
As when a duikhug night the moon 
enshrouds [the clouds. 

A few faint rays break strain ling through 
Now at thy sight I mat k li e»h sorrows flow. 
And sacred s act Rice an aments her woe ; 

I mark her now, with fame’s ait! retrace 
This wasted tigme, and this hazard face; 
Now from her favomite bird she seeks 
relief. 

And teiN the tuneful Snrim her Grief ; 
Mourns o’er the ft* it hived pi isoner’s 
kindred fate, 

And fondly questions of its absent mate ; 
In vain the lute for hannony is strung, 
Aud round the lobe-neglected .shoulder 
slung ; [in vain, 

Aud flattering accents strive to catch. 
Our race’s old commemorative strain ; 
The falliug tear, that from reflexion 
springs, 

Corrodes incessantly the silvery strings ; 
Recurring woe still pressing on tlie heart. 
The skilful hand foigetsit- gtateful ait ; 
And idly wamleu'ng - 1 i IK no meavuicd 
tone. 

Rut make'* a sad wild w.ubJingof its own. 
At times such bolace animates her mind. 
As widowed wives in chccilcss absence 
find ; [floor. 

She counts the flowers now faded on the 
That irraecd with monthly piety the door ; 
Thence reckons up the pviiod since from 
home, [roam ; 

And far from her was [ compelled to 
And deeming fond my tetm of esile run, 
Conceives my homeward joumej is begun. 
Lightened by ta^ks like these the day 
proceed-, [eeeds ; 

Rut much I dread a bitterer night sue- 
When thou shall view her on the earth’s 
cold breast, 

Or lotiely couch of separation rest. 
Disturbed by tears those pallid cheeks 
that burn, 

And visions of her dearer half’s return. 
Now seeking sleep a husband to restore, 
And waking now his absence to deplore ; 
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Deprived of slumber by returning woes. 
Or mocked by idle phantoms of repose ; 
Till her slight form, consumed by cease- 
less pain, [its wane. 

Shews, like the moon, fast hastening to 

Another passage, scarcely in- 
ferior to the last, shall close our 
extracts : — 

Dull as the flower when clouds through 
ether sweep. 

Not wholly waking, nor resigned to sleep, 
Her heavy eye-lids languidly unclose. 

To where the moon its silvery radiance 
throws, [come light ; 

Mild through the chamber; once a wel- 
Avoided now, and hateful to her sight. 
Those charms that glittering ornaments 
oppress, [tress ; 

Those restless slumbers that proclaim dis- 
That slender figure worn by grief severe. 
Shall surely gain thy sympathizing tear; 
For the soft breast is swift to overflow, 

In moist compassion at the claims of woe. 

We do not think it likely that 
the Megha Duta will ever be a 
popular poem in this country, for 
the frequent allusions it contains 
to the customs and mythology of 
Hindostan, must necessarily render 
it obscure to the generality of 
readers ; its beauties, therefore, 
will be admired by those alone, 
who, to a hearty relish for the 
most interesting works of imagina- 
tion, unite the steady qualities of 
an inquiring mind. But whatever 
may be the popularity of the work, 
Mr. Wilson is entitled to the credit 
of a learned and elegant com- 
mentator, and to the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of that country 
whose literature he has enriched. 
We hope that he will not remit his 
exertions, but will afford us many 
opportunities of noticing in our 
monthly Journal the effusions of 
such eastern bards as have not 
violated the laws of decency on 
presenting to an enchanted world 
the fascinations of impassioned 
verse. 

As connected with this latter 
observation, we conclude with of- 
fering a few remarks upon a sub- 


ject we would willingly have 

avoided. 

In the commencement of this 
article we expressed our disappro- 
bation of the alterations that Mr. 
Wilson has made in the order of 
the poem. So far, however, are 
we from censuring the elegant 
translator for partly omitting two 
verses, which he considers as of- 
fensive to our notions of the de- 
corum of composition, that we 
are rather disposed to blame him 
for not exercising this moral pri- 
vilege somewhat more extensively. 
But Mr. Wilson’s feelings were 
widely different, and in note 143, 
he has even introduced a laboured 
apology for the omission of what 
toe must ever regard as a blemish, 
in whatever language it may ap- 
pear, or however adroitly its in- 
sidious introduction may be ma- 
naged. We do not altogether 
understand the expression, “ ex- 
treme attention to delicacy,” and 
can scarcely persuade ourselves 
that Mr. Wilson is thoroughly con- 
vinced, that “ u -hat is natural can- 
not be vicious .” This, according 
to our antiquated notions, is neither 
good morals nor good sense. In 
such a principle the grossest li- 
bertine might find an apology for 
his most heinous crimes. What, 
it may also be urged, can 
be more natural to the human 
heart than pride ? and what can 
be more destructive than pride to 
the happiness of our fellow-crea- 
tures ; or, in truth, what vice is 
more strongly reprobated in sa- 
cred writ ? The assertion, “ what 
every one knows, surely any one 
may express,” is an additional evi- 
dence of the great laxity of moral 
sentiment into which an attempt 
at over-refinement is calculated to 
betray the most intelligent minds. 
We hope that these ideas were not 
the result of much reflection, and 
are sorry in having been obliged 
thus to dilate upon a subject, in 
which good taste and good morals 
are mutually concerned. 
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Tracts relative to the Island of St. 

Helena ; written during a Residence 
five years. By Major General Alexan- 
der Beatson,late Governor, &c. &c. <ffcc. 
Illustrated by Views, engraved by Mr. 
William Daniel, from the Drawings of 
Samuel Davis, Esq. 4 to. London, 
1816. 

It had long been very generally sup- 
posed that St. Helena was a rocky and 
unproductive island ; mostly devoid of 
soil j scantily supplied with water ! sub- 
ject to severe and uunsua) droughts ; 
abounding with rats and wholly incapa- 
ble of extensive cultivation or improve- 
ment. 

Whether these notions have originated 
with early writers, or in hearsay infor- 
mation of passing visitors, or in wilful 
misrepresentation to answer particular 
ends, it is not unnecessary in this place to 
enquire. It will be sufficient to observe, 
that they were very prevalent, both in Eng- 
land and at St. Helena, at the period of 
my appointment to the government ; and 
that soon after my arrival, having reason 
to believe they were neither supported by 
facts nor appearances, I considered it my 
duty fully to investigate the whole ; so as 
to ascertain whether or not these obsta- 
cles to improvement really did exist. 

The means that were pursued will be 
found interspersed throughout the first 
part ol tliis work. The results have been 
most satisfactory ; for they have not only 
exposed the fallacy of all such notions, 
but have most clearly demonstrated that 
many parts of St. Helena, so far from 
being desolate and barren, are pre-emi- 
nently fertile; that the island, in general, 
is capable of the highest impiovemeuts, 
both in the cultivation of com, and all 
sorts of vegetables ; and in raising valu- 
able plantations of fruit and timber trees. 

Being aware that investigations of this 
nature could only be interesting to a few, 
and that there are certain points on which 
information will naturally he expected in 
a work treating of St. Helena, I have 
therefore endeavoured to adapt it to a 
more general class of readers. Accord- 
ingly, [ have prefixed an introductory 
chapter, which comprises geological facts, 
tending to illustrate the primary forma- 
tion of the island ; observations on its 
mineral and vegetable productions ; soil 


and climate, and seasons ; capabilities of 
improvement, and on its singular strength 
and security as a military station. 

These additional subjects, together 
with a detailed account of the mutiny in 
1811 (the only historical event deserving 
notice since the year 1808), and a list of 
indigenous and exotic plants growiug at 
St. Helena, and some other matters con- 
tained in the appendix, will put the 
reader in full possession of every material 
fact that has come to my knowledge, or 
that lias occurred, during my residence of 
five years. The whole is illustrated by 
six virus of the most interesting parts, 
and by a geological plan and elevation. I 
therefore indulge a hope, that this at- 
tempt to convey to the public more just 
ideas of this extraordinary island, may 
piove acceptable. 

The list of plants, or a flora of the 
island, was communicated by my deceas- 
ed tiiend Doctor Roxburgh, a few days 
before his death. It is therefore the last 
work of that indefatigable botanist ; 
whose meritorious exertions in improving 
botanical science, and in applying it to 
useful economical purposes, are well 
known to the public. 

In a book entitled “ Tracts,” 1 did not 
deem it necessary to touch upon the 
history of St. Helena : I wished also to 
preserve uniformity, by confining this 
work irholl’t to subjects that have never 
yet appeared before the public j and to 
prevent enlarging it beyond the bounds I 
had prescribed. To those who are desi- 
rous of obtaining information upon the 
localities of the island, from the period 
of its discovery totheyear 1807, I beg to 
recommend to their perusal Mr. Brooke's 
history of St. Helena, published in 1808 ; 
which is drawn from the most authentic 
sources, and is replete with accurate in- 
formation. 

In this extract, which is from 
Major Beatson's preface to his’ 
work, the reader will have learned 
a clear and faithful account of the 
contents of the pages before us. 
Of those topics of geology and 
natural history in general, as well 
as of moral economy, the author's 
manner of treating which is highly 
respectable, we shall at present 
take a brief but more rapid notice ; 
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while our first curiosity is naturally 
attracted to that part of* the “ In- 
troductory Chapter” which treats 
of the natural and artificial security 
of an island, recently become of so 
much celebrity, and importance. 

After describing the reforms 
which, in his office of Governor, 
Major B. happily effected in the 
discipline of the then garrison, 
the text continues thus : — 

With a garrison composed of Midi 
men, placed in the exterior posts, and 
forming three receive'*, with field- picct s 
in the interior, so distributed a?* speedily 
1 1 reinforce the points .attacked, I should 
fxl a perfect confidence, that no exter- 
nal attack, however formidable, could 
possibly succeed. 

In order to illustrate this opinion, it 
will be necessary to offer a few general 
remarks upon the natural strength of the 
island ; and upon the means it possesses 
of giving perfect security to ships at the 
anchorage, as well as of opposing the 
most rigorous resistance to an cneim’s 
attack. 

The natural strength of St. Helena con- 
sists in its compact form and size, and in 
its inaccessible coasts, formed by an al- 
most uninterrupted chain of rocks, or 
mountains, rising in nearly a perpendi- 
cular direction, to the height of from 
500 or 600, to more than 1,200 feet. 

It is well known that vessels bound to 
St. Helena, take care to be considerably 
to windward ; so that by steering after- 
wards a westerly course, they can hardy 
fail of falling in with it. After gaining 
sight of land, they steer towards the 
north-east end, in order to fetch the road, 
by keeping cIo.se to the Barn and Sugar- 
Loaf Point ; for when they attempt to 
come round by the south-west point, 
they generally find themselves so much 
baffled by flurries of wind, issuing in all 
directions from the vallies, that they can- 
not proceed without standing off to a 
considerable distance, in order to vet the 
trade wind. But even then, they find it 
extremely difficult to work into the road ; 
because the wind to leeward of the island 
seldom blows tor five minutes together 
hi the same direction. In addition to 
(hose difficulties, an enemy’s fleet would 
hare to work in, in the face of a great 
number of guns ; which would not fail 


to rake them ; and after coming on the 
bank, perhaps within less than a mile of 
theshoie, they might attempt to warp in, 
which would be wholly impiactieable, on 
account of the constant and excessive fire 
from the batteries on shoie. The nearer 
the ships approached, the tnvafei would 
he the risk ; pnrticului ly from the fire of 
the elevated batteries, which would pe- 
netiate the uppci decks, and passthrough 
the hull under water, and even into their 
magazines ; so that there would be im- 
minent danger of losing the ship*, both 
by sinking and blowing up. 

It must nevertheless be observed, that 
although such a wind as would enable 
vessels to come into the road by South- 
west Point, be very rare ill this latitude, 
yet westerly winds have been known to 
prevail for a week together. These, how- 
ever, seldom occur oftener than once in 
five or six months, and as that duration is 
often momcntai y and always precarious, 
it would be too great an uncertainty for 
an enemy, after a long voyage, to wait 
here in the expectation of *o very preca- 
rious an event. 

From those obsei rations it will appear 
that there is no certainty of an h jug at 
James’s Town without coming lound 
the noi th-east end of the Hand. And 
even then, if ships, after doubling Sugar- 
loaf Point, where the trade wind generally 
leaves them, and the eddies commence, 
do not keep close under the shore all the 
way between that and the road, they run 
great risk of being blown entirely off the 
bank ; or of being compelled to come to 
an anchor at no great distance from the 
batteries. 

Ships thus obliged to hug the shore 
between Sugar-loaf Point ami the road, 
gives the island a prodigious advantage 
over an enemy who might attempt this 
route ; because lie would be exposed to 
such a coutiuucd and multiplied fire from 
the batteries between Butter-milk Point 
and James’s Town, as scarcely any num- 
ber of ships would be able to overcome. 

Rupert’s Bay, James's Town, and 
Lemon Valley, are the principal landing 
places on the leeward coast. All these 
are well fortified b\ fleur d’eau batteries, 
provided with furnaces for heating shot, 
and flanked by cannon placed upon the 
cliff? far above the reach of ships’ guns. 
Mortars and howitzers for showering 
grape upon ship’s decks, or upoa boats 
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attempting to land, are also provided. 
In short it seems wholly impossible to 
force a descent at auy of those points. 
Even admitting that the enemy’s troops 
got on shore and succeeded in carrying the 
fleur d’eau batteries, they would then be 
exposed to inevitable destruction, from 
the tremendous fire from the heights, 
and above all from the immense quanti- 
ties of grape (or even stones) that might 
be thrown (with very small charges of 
powder) from howitzers and carronades 
of large calibre placed upon the heights, 
against which it would be wholly impos- 
sible to find shelter. 

Besides the principal landing places 
above mentioned, there are several ra- 
vines 01 rallies, interspersed throughout 
the coast, when* an enemy might un- 
doubtedly land, if lie weie not opposed : 
but, most of these are also protected by 
batteries; or aie so easily defended by 
rolling stones from the heights, that no 
body of troops attempting to gain the 
interior by these ravines could have the 
smallest chance of success. 

Of those ravines, Captain Mitchel, an 
able engineer, who was sent to the island 
in 1/65, gave the following description : 

** The ravines, or vall >ys (as they are 
i m propci ly called) are exticmely narrow, 
and remaikably rugged. They seem 
formed by nature for carrying off the 
torrents which precipitate themselves 
from the intenor of the island ; and they 
all terminate towards the coa>t in beaches, 
where an enemy, if not opposed, might 
disembark without much difficulty. But 
the ascent being extremely steep and 
rugged, and terminating at a great dis- 
tance front the coast, it would be impos- 
sible for an enemy to get into the coun- 
try, if ever so inconsiderably opposed. I 
will venture to say that 500 men would 
be much more than a match for ten times 
that number in this situation.” 

I not only concur in this opinion, but 
I trust I shall make it appear that two or 
three men stationed on the heights just 
above the entrance of any of those ravines, 
would render it utterly impossible foi 
any number of troops, however great, to 
approach ten yards within the landing 
places. This opinion is founded upon 
repeated trials made at Goat-pound Ridge, 
which is situated close to the landing 
place at Young’s Valley, and 729 feet 
above the sea. 

Asiatic Journ No. III. 
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A single stone, which weighed about 
80 pounds, being set off from the top of 
this ridge \ery soon acquired a rotatory 
motion, and, at first, rebounded gently 
upon the declining surface. As the velo- 
city ot the stone was accelerated, the 
foice with which it rebounded and struck 
the loose and brittle rocks inci eased ; and 
at each rebound numerous stones and 
fragments of rock wei e detached. These, 
following in continued succession, and 
spreading to light and left, opeiated pre- 
cisely as the first stone ; so that by the 
time it had reached the bottom of the 
hill, myriads were in its train, which 
covered a space of at least 100 yards, and 
flew with such prodigious force across the 
ia\ine, that many of the largest stones 
ascended to the height of 60 or 80 feet 
upon the opposite bill. Such was the 
astonishing effect produced by a single 
stone, that it seemed to me if a whole 
battalion had been di awn lip in the the 
ra\inc, that not a man could have escap- 
ed alive. 

Tills experiment will serve to shew 
the mode of defence that is applicable to 
all the narrow ravines which have not 
been fortified. Indeed, it must appear, 
that nothing can be necessary in such 
place**, but a good look out, a few iron- 
crows, a collection of stones, together 
with some blue lights, or fire-balls, to 
i oil down the hill." at mght, for the pur- 
pose of shewing the poMtion ot the enemy 
it be should actually have entered. 

In aid of this simple, but most destruc- 
ti\e kind of defence, 1 must further ob- 
serve, that in conformity to existing or- 
ders and regulations, one of the reserves, 
with field pieces, would instantly mo\e 
towards the point of attack ; both for 
the purpose of teinforcing it, and of oc- 
cupying the most commanding positions 
with guns. From these positions, by 
ricochet filing of loimd and giape, any 
of the ratines attacked, might be enfi- 
laded, or raked, almost from one end to 
the other : so that to gain the interior 
of the island along the ravines must ap- 
pear too hazardous, and too hopeless, 
for an enemy to attempt. 

The only place remaining to be notic- 
ed, on the leeward side of the island, is 
Thompson’s Valley, which is well pro- 
tected by guns on the heights, in the rear 
of the landing place, and upon the Castle 
rock. This ravine i- aBn ‘-ufficiGlltly 
Vol. I. 2 M 
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narrow to admit of being defended by 
rolling down stones, and may therefore 
be consideied as peifectly secure against 
an enemy. 

From Thompson’s Valley to South- 
west Point, the coa.st extends about a 
mile, which is every where inaccessible 
to troops, as is the rocky shore from 
South-west Point to Sandv-bav Beach, a 
farther distance of about six miles. 
There are, I believe, one or two fisher- 
men’s paths in that extent of coa-st ; but 
these are, in all places, so steep, muffed, 
and difficult, that no invading troops 
could ascend them ; particularly if oppos- 
ed by the reserve at Thompson’s Hill, to 
which are attached field-pi eres for 
the purpose of repelling an enemy, at 
whatever point he might attempt to as- 
cend in that quarter. 

“ The windward side of the island,” 
says Captain Mitchell, “ comprehends all 
the eastward coast lying between the 
rocks called the Needles and Sugar-loaf 
Point : a distance of 16 miles : for, al- 
though the south-ea>t wind does not 
blow directly on every part, yet the 
whole is very considerably affected by it : 
and this line of coast, comprehending 
nearly two-thirds of the whole, is seldom 
w ithout such a surf as would deter an 
enemy from any attempt to land. In 
fact, there are no rallies, or bays here, 
(except Sandy Bay which is well foitified) 
that can propeily be called practicable : 
for, although some of them have beaches, 
where, in smooth weather, troops might 
land, yet the difficulties to be surmount- 
ed before an enemy could get into the 
country are so veiy great, that l appre- 
hend nothing less than absolute negli- 
gence, and supineness in the garrison, 
could ever endanger the island from an 
attempt in this quarter.” 

If this was the opinion of a skilful en- 
gineer fifty years ago, how infinitely more 
secure must be the island of St. Helena at 
the present moment, improved as it has 
been by the zealous and indefatigable ex- 
ertions of Governors Brook and Patton, 
who, during a period of twenty years, 
devoted their attention to the grand ob- 
ject of placing this important island in a 
condition to repel the most formidable at- 
tacks. 

But, nothing has so essentially contri- 
buted to the security of St. Helena against 
external attack, or stratagem, as the in- 


troduction of telegraphs.* These are 
erected on the most commanding heights, 
some of which are two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea ; and are so 
connected one with the other, and so 
spread all over the island, that no vessel 
can approach, in any direction, without 
being descried at the distance of sixty 
miles. The vast utility of such an es- 
tablishment, in a mountainous country, 
where any other mode of conveying intel- 
ligence mu't necessarily he slow, may 
readily be conceived. The tcletnaphs 
have, in fact, placed the whole island 
under the e\e of the Governor; for he is 
instantly apprised of every material nr- 
cui rence in any part, or even within sight : 
and, with equal celerity, he can convey 
his orders wherever they may be neces- 
sary, both during the day and night. In 
short, the troops can be under arms at a 
moment’s warning ; reinforcements can 
be sent to the points of attack, or posts 
occupied, or any other military operation 
directed, simply by a code of signals. 

With such means of receiving informa- 
tion, and of scndingoiders, a Governor of 
St. Helena is as fully piepared to oppose 
a vigorous resistance, at eury point of his 
c' tended line of debmec, a* if he com- 
manded within a small fortress. 

In order to illustrate all that has been 
stated, I shall suppose an enemy’s fleet 
in sight. The moment this is ascer- 
tained the general alarm is fired; which 
is the signal for the troops to get under 
arms ; to reinforce the batteries, and to 
send detachments to the three reserves in 
the interior. Thus all the troops, and 
every effective man on the island (for 
they are all soldiery ' are placed in the 

• The tele-graphs were fir-t established by 
Governor Patton in the year 1803. They are his 
own invention, and of a very simple and cheap 
construction ; and have been found fully to 
answer every purpose for which they were 
Intended. 

The Ea e t India Company’s and Sir Hrme 
P< pham’s numerary signals are also made use of. 
By these, his Map sty’s and the Company’s 
ships are ah known by their numbirs long before 
they reach the island ; and as no ships whatever 
are permitted to pass Bank’s Battery, without 
sending a boat on shore, it must be evident 
there is no possibility of taking the island by 
surprise. 

t Extract of a Letter from the Governor and 

Company </ Merchants of London trading to the 

East Indies. 

\9th December, 1 ( 573 . 

“ That all the planters be bv the Governor 
listed under either of the aforesaid commanders, 
or such other officers aa toe Govenor and Coun- 
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most advantageous positions. Should 
the enemy make demonstrations of land- 
ing at one or more points, information 
would instantly be communicated by the 
telegraphs ; upon which the Governor 
would order such movements, or disposi- 
tions of reserves as lie may judge proper. 

From this concise view of the mode of 
defending the island, and from all that has 
been related concerning its great natural 
strength, it's batteiies, and the facility of 
defending every practicable landing place, 
b) rolling stones from the heights, it must 
be evident that, witli sucli dispositions of 
the ti oops, St Helena is absolutely impreg- 
nable b) an open and tegular attack. 1 ha\ e 
had oppot tunities of examining Gibraltar 
and Malta, and 1 must confess, that the 
iinptessioii left on my mind is, that nei- 
iher of these places are to be compared 
in strength with St. Helena. This supe- 
riority aiises from its high and command- 
ing coasts ; from there being no unfortified 
landing places that do not admit of being 
defended by stones : aud from several 
other circumstances already explained. — 
Nature, indeed, has been so wondet fully 
profuse iu giving strength to this plate, 
and has left so little for art to perform, 
that out of twenty-eight miles of coa-t, 
the foitified lines of defence, collectively, 
do not exceed eight hundred and filry 
yards. In short, it appears to me, under 
all the uicimistaiice above-mentioned, 
that M. Helena is not only perfectly se- 
cure against surprise, and external stra- 
tagem, but capable ^ercii with a moderate 
garuson; of lepelling the mo*»t foimidable 
attacks that can be made upon it. 


cil shall ’hink fit, that may exercise and tram 
them up in arms, at least once in two months, to 
qualify them for the defence of the island. And 
that pa' titular [dace-, or posts, be assigned by 
the Governor, whereunto all and every out ol the 
said planttis may repau, and have a rendezvous 
when thereunto itquirtd hy the Governor, for 
though we do m.t hereby require the plmteis to 
keep cons iant watch, as soldiers., during the time 
we shall continue soldiers in pay, yet we do 
hereby strictly itrqune, mease of the approach 
°f any shipping, and especially upon discovery of 
any enemy, or any gtneial alarm, that the) do 
repair to their respective posts, aud observe 
such orders in a way of military discipline, ac- 
cording as their respective officers shall be direct- 
ed by i lie Governor and Council, for the safety 
and dtfiuccofom aforesaid island ; it being one 
of the conditions on which tre hate granted them 
their land and other accommodation*,’* 


The History of Persia, & c. By 
Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm, K. C. B. 
&c. &c. &e. 

(Conrlud >d from po^p 1 60.) 

Our readers are already ap- 
prised that the features of this 
work are not exclusively his 
torical ; no small portion of its 
contents presenting us with those 
remarks and descriptions with 
which the author has been supplied 
by his journeys and residence in 
the country. Sir John M., after 
conducting his history to the pe- 
riod of the accession of the reign- 
ing monarch, contents himself 
with a slight sketch of the situation 
of Persia under this prince ; and 
then subjoinsaccounts of the court, 
the government, and the religion 
of the country, together with those 
of the manners of its sedentary po- 
pulation, and its nomadic or wan- 
dering tribes. From this last divi- 
sion of the volumes before us, which, 
though, as we have said, extrane- 
ous (at least as they are here in- 
troduced) in a professed history, 
will be generally regarded as not 
tl/e least interesting part of their 
pages, we make the second of the 
two following extracts : — 

On the ocetti i cnee ot the death of 
A a a Mahomed Khan, his army was 
thiown into the greatest confusion. She- 
sh/lh was abandoned ; and the corpse of 
the monarch was left to be insulted by 
the lowest of his enemies. Saaduch 
Khan Shekakee marched away with his 
tiibe, aud some other chief- followed his 
example ■. hut, alter the tir-t confusion 
was over, the prime minister, Hajee 
Ibrahim, proclaimed his allegiance to the 
declared heir; and, having rea-seuihled 
a considerable body of troops, advanced 
towards the capital, the gates of which 
were shut on all hy Meerza Mahomed 
Khan, till the arrival from Shiraz of 
Futteh Aly Khan, the nephew and ap- 
pointed successor of the deceased sove- 
reign. That prince, though instantly 
proclaimed king, was not publicly crown- 
ed till the beginning of the next year. 
It is not the intention to write the his- 
tory of the reigning monarch of Persia : 
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it will be sufficient to notice, in a cursory 
mauuer, the principal events which have 
taken place since he came to the 1 hi one. 

Saaduck Khan made a weak effort to 
oppose him, but was attacked, and de- 
feated. This example of rebellion was 
afterwards followed by the kind’s bro- 
ther, and a prince of the Znud family : 
but these attempts were subdued without 
an action, and the internal tranquillity 
of the empire lias net er since been dis- 
turbed. 

Futteh Aly Khan has been successful, 
in a series of campaigns in establishing 
his power ovei the greatest pait of Kho- 
rassan ; and the chiefs in that country, 
whom he has not actually subdued, yield 
a nominal obedience, ami send au occa- 
sional tribute to propitiate his favour and 
piotcction. The Affghans have, for some 
years past, been in too distracted a state, 
from their internal divisions, to support 
those rights which their monarchs pre- 
tend to iuherit from Ahmed Shah upon 
this province ; and it?» peace is not now 
annually disturbed by the invasions of the 
Usbegs,over whom Beggee Jan uo longer 
reigns. He died soon alter Aga Maho- 
med; and iiia son, Hyder Turrah, who 
succeeded to the soveieignty, has, as vet, 
performed no deeds which can lead to a 
belief that he either inherits the talents, 
or the power, of his extraordinary parent 
and predecessor. 

The Persian monarch has not been so 
successful in maintaining the north-wes- 
tern frontier of his kingdom. Georgia, 
after a warfare continued with various 
fortune for many years, has at last become 
a province of Russia ; and the garrLons 
of that nation now extend to the banks 
of the A raxes, and along the southern 
shores of the Caspian. 

The court of Persia has, within the last 
fifteen years, been again visited by the 
ambassadors of European nations. The 
power which the sovereign of that coun- 
try possessed to check the Affghans, who 
threatened to invade India, and his abili- 
ty to aid in repelling the ambitious views 
of France, if everdiiectedto that quarter, 
led the governor-general of the British 
possessions in the E;-sf to form an al- 
liance with Futteh Aly Khan, imme- 
diately after he was raised to the throne. 
This policy had the temporary success 
which was desired, of diverting the Aff- 


ghans from their meditated invasion of 
India ; and an impression was made of 
the power of the English nation, both on 
the mind ot the King of Persia and his 
subjects, fat out aide to the pei fonn^nce 
of the engagements into which that mo- 
naich had euteied, to oppose, if ever re- 
quiied by circumstances to do so, the 
European enemies of Great Britain. The 
establishment of this alliauccwus attend- 
ed with the farther advantage of pro- 
moting the intercourse, and increasing 
the commerce, between India and Persia. 

The ambition of Buonaparte gave an 
eager attention to eveiy plan which of- 
fered the most distant prospect of aug- 
menting hia means of injuring the prin- 
cipal power that impeded his progress to 
universal dominion : and, however vi- 
sionary his plan may appear to those ac- 
quainted with the vast difficulties he had 
to encounter, he certainly cherished the 
project of invading the dominions of the 
British nation in India. The friendship 
of the King of Persia was courted, as 
necessary to enable him to make this at- 
tempt ; and the nature of the relations 
between France and Russia, at this pe- 
riod, afforded him every advantage in the 
prosecution of that object . The court of 
London took considerable alarm at these 
proceedings: and the efforts that were 
deemed necessary to counteract them 
have led to a more direct intercourse with 
the government of Persia, which has, 
within tlie space of five years, been ho- 
noured with two embassies from the King 
of England. 

The reigning King of Persia had lis- 
tened to the overture of Buoniparte, in 
the hope that the mediation or pow'er of 
that conqueror would enable him to re- 
cover the province of Georgia: but when 
changes in the condition of Europe com- 
pelled the French Emperor to abandon 
Ins designs upon Asia, he reverted to his 
alliance with the English; who, from 
the relative situation of the Indian terri- 
tories, were possessed of means, which 
he saw them prepared to use, either to 
aid or attack him, as he detei mined to 
oppose or support their Euiopean ene- 
mies. It is not necessary to enter into 
any detail ol the negotiations which have 
taken place between the English govern- 
ment and that of Persia ; or to say more, 
than that relations of general amity sub- 
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sist between the two countries, and hate 
been confiiined by treaties. The object 
of the Britith nation must invariably be 
the same. It can only desire the strength 
and prosperity of a kingdom, which in- 
terposes as a barrier between Europe and 
its Asiatic dominions. Fortunate!) Pei- 
sia is at present in a happier and moic 
tranquil state than it has been toi a long 
period ; and its reigning monarch, who 
has already occupied the throne seventeen 
years, has, by the comparative mildness 
and justice of his rule, already entitled 
himself to a high rank amoug the Kings 
of Persia. 

The men of the wandering tribes de- 
light to tell or listen to romantic tales : 
some of them not only make themselves 
masters ot thK ait, but learn to recite ver- 
ses, particulail) those of Feidosi. A per- 
son who has cultivated this talent enjoys 
a great shaie of the respect of his a^soci- 
ates, who frequently call ujion him to 
amuse an idle hour by transporting lus 
hearers iuto the regions of fancy, or to 
excite their minds to deeds of valour, by 
repeating lines which celebrate the re- 
nown of their ancestors. 

It has been already stated, that the wo- 
men of the tribes of Persia who dwell in 
tents are seldom veiled • their usual oc- 
cupations have also been described. — 
They are more respected than the females 
who dwell in cities, because they are 
more useful to the community of which 
they form a putt. They not only sluue 
the bed, but the fatigues and dangers of 
their husbands : and the masculine ha- 
bits which they acquire do not displease, 
for they seem suited to their condition of 
life. If they are not of high rank they 
perform all the domestic and menial offi- 
ces of their own home : and strangers, 
who visit their houses and tents, are 
certain to receive the kindest and most 
hospitable welcome from them. But 
there is nothing in the manner of these 
women that can he mistaken • it is fear- 
less, but not forward ; and evidently pro- 
ceeds from the consciousness of security, 
not the absence of shame. Though in 
general their complexion isdaikanil sun- 
burnt, they have sometimes, when young, 
a considerable share of beauty ! a sense 
of their fice condition gives lustre to 
their eye-* ; and they often add to fine 
features a very graceful form. But among 
.the lower orders of this class, their beau- 


ty is soon destroyed by hard labour, and 
continual exposure to the climate. 

A Persian gentleman*, remaikable for 
his polished manners, and the gaiety of 
Ins disposition, describes his entertain- 
ment by tin females ot one of these tribes 
inuic:y na«:.iai and emu acteristie man- 
ner. “ When I anived,’* he observes, 
“ at the village of Scnnahf, which is in- 
“ habited li) theTuikish tiibes of Khuzal 
“ and Art's liar, I was invited to take up 
“ my abode in the Iioumj of one of the 
“ chiefs of the latter, and leceived, while 
“ I staid, the greatest attention from all 
“ his family. The ladies, who, accord- 
“ ing to custom, were unveiled, were 
particulaily kind. The daughter of 
“ my host, who was about fifteen years 
“ of age, was nioie beautiful than I can 
“ cxpiess. When I said that I was thirsty, 
“ she ran and brought me a cup of pure 
“ water. It was a cli aught from the 
“ fountain of life, hinught by an angel : 
“ but it increased instead of extinguish- 
“ ing the flame which her bright dark 
“ eyes had kindled in my breast J.” Af- 
ter describing the pain which it gave him 
to depart from this dwelling without dar- 
ing to shew, even by a look, the nature 
of that passion which he entertained for 
this young beauty, be very sensibly ob- 
seives : — “ A vain and uninformed man 
“ might have mistaken the. manner of 
“ my fair cup-bearer ; but I bad expert- 
“ ence oftl»e-*e Eelliaam ladic', and well 
“ knew that nothing was meant but that 
“ kindness and hospitality with which 
** they tre.it all strangers who vbit their 
“ tents or houses. 1 believe,” lie con- 
cludes, “ they are vhtuous beyond all 
“ other women in Persia ; and the man 
“ who should even attempt seduction, 
“ would be sacrificed to the implacable 
” honour ot their male relations^.” The 
habits of tlics,e females fit them for the 
scenes to which they are occasionally ex- 
posed. When ruling near a small en- 
campment of Arts bar families, I ex- 
pressed my doubts to a Persian noble, 
who was with me, regarding their reput- 
ed boldne*"- and luudihood, and particu- 

* Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of the late 
Media Ah Khan, who was sent by the govern- 
ment of Bombay on a mission to the Court of 
Persia in A. D. 179s. 

t Tins village is in Irak. The name is the same 
as that of the capital of Ardelan. 

X Mahomed Hussein Khan's MS. Journal, 
b Ibid. 
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larly of their skill in horsemanship. lie 
immediately called to a young woman of 
a handsome appearance, aud asked her 
in Turkish if she was not a soldier’s 
daughter ? She said she was. “ And 
“ you expect to be a mother of soldiers,” 
was the next observation. She smiled. 
“ Mount that hoi^e,” said he, pointing 
to one with a bridle, but without a saddle, 
“ and shew this European envoy, the 
<£ difference between a girl of a tribe, 
and a citizen’s daughtei.” She in- 
stantly sprung upon the animal, and, 
setting off at full speed, did not stop till 
she had reached the summit of a small 
hill in the vicinity, which was covered 
with loose stones : when there, she 
waved her handover her head, and then 
came down the hill at the same rate she 
had ascended. Nothing could be more 
dangerous than the ground over which she 
galloped : but she appeared quite fearless, 
and seemed delighted at having had an 
opportunity of vindicating the females 
of her tube from the reproach of being 
like the ladies of cities. 

f lhe poverty and usages of the wander- 
ing tribes often prevent the men from mar- 
rying even the number of wives allowed 
by the law. Many of them have only one ; 
and unless she is old, barren, or untit to 
work, they do not marry another. The 
reason is, that they can seldom afford to 
support more than one wife and, from 
the liberty which the females enjoy, their 
quarrels, where there are several in a fa- 
mily, would be seriously embarrassing ; 
and marriage, which is considered as one 
of the chief bonds of union between the 
men of a tiibe, would become a constant 
source of discord and contention. The 
practice of hiring wives for a certain pe 
riod, which prevails in the cities and 
towns of Persia, is held in abhorrence by 
the females of tribes ; and these have fre- 
quently been known to attack priests in 
the most violent manner, whom they be- 
lieved to have sanctioned an usage which 
they deem so degrading. Though we may 
conclude, from what has been stated, that 
these women enjoy more freedom and 
consideration than the other females of 
Persia, they are still remote fiom that 
rank which has been assigned to the sex 
among the civilized nations of Europe : 
they toil, while their lord- like husband 
spends his hours in indolence, 01 amuse- 
ment, and are regarded moie as sen ants 


than as associates. If a man of a wander- 
ing tribe has not so many wives and 
slaves as tVe idigion he piofesses per- 
mits 01 as lu& biother Mahomedan of 
the city , it is merely, as lus been stated, 
because his poveity, 01 the condition of 
the society to which he belongs, limits 
his desires. The moment that his situa- 
tion alters be is piompi to not in every 
species of dissipation ; and the partner, 
who more than shares his toils, has no 
chance of an equal paititiou in any good 
lortune that may attend him. If lie is 
raised to a high station, he deems an in- 
creased indulgence of his sensual appe- 
tites one of the chief pleasures of ad- 
vancement : aud when he becomes an in- 
habitant of a city be at once adopts the 
customs of a citizen. His first wives, if 
he has more than one, are compelled to 
sacrifice the liberty they before en- 
joyed, and to endure that neglect 
which is the natural consequence of his 
power to obtain younger aud more beau- 
tiful females. Among these tribes, how- 
ever, maternal claims aie always respect- 
ed. '1 he mother's influence over her son 
usually continues tin ough life; and she 
is ready to maintain that authority, 
which is '.rounded on habit and affection, 
by ministering to his gratification. It is 
her duty to preside over his family ; and, 
if he is rich, he usually intrusts to her not 
only the choice of his female partner*, 
but their management. An anticipation 
of the enjoyment of this power makes the 
women of Persia anxiously desire to 
have male children. The birth of a son 
is hailed with joy; that of a daughter is 
always a disappointment. 

These observations on the usage < of the 
waudering tribes chiefly apply to those of 
Peisian and Turkish oiigiu. The Aia- 
bian tiibcs subject to Persia, who inhabit 
the shores of the Gulf, are more assimi- 
lated, in their habits, to the people from 
which they are derived, than to those 
amid whom they dwell. They continue 
to speak Arabic, and preserve almost all 
the customs of their original country. They 
in general dress like the inhabitants of 
Arabia, weaiing, instead of the cap of the 
Peisians, a light turban, and are usually 
covered with a flowing cloak. The man- 
ners of this race, though less rude than 
those of the other tribes of Persia, retain 
much of the wildness and independence 
of their ancestors. 
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Tlie diet of the Arabian tribes in Per- 
sia is more frugal than that of any other 
of the inhabitants of that kingdom. It 
consists chiefly of dates. But what 
others would consider a hardship, habit, 
with them, has converted into an enjoy- 
ment ; and the Arab deems no food more 
delightful than that upon which he lives. 
Some years ago, a woman, belonging to 
one of the Arab families settled at Abu- 
sheher, had gone to England with the 
children of the British resident at that 
place. When she returned, all crowded 
around her, to hear the report of the 
country she had visited. She described 
the roads, the carnages, the horses, the 
wealth aud the splendour of the cities, 
ami the highly cultivated state of the 
country. 

Her audience were full of envy at the 
condition of Englishmen, and were on 
the point of letiting with that impresMon, 
when the woman happened to add, that 
the country she had visited only wanted 
one thing to make it delightful. “ What 
is that ?” was the general inquiry. “It 
has not a date tree in it,” said she. “ I 
never ceased to look for one, all the time 
I was there, but l looked in vain.” The 
sentiments of the Arabs who had listen- 
ed to her, were, in an instant, changed 
by this information. It was no longer 
envy, but pity, which they felt for men, 
who were condemned to live in a country 
whete there were no date trees. 

The Arabian tribes in n ei>ia po^ess 
the power of flying from oppression when 
they cannot resist it. The sea is always 
open to them, aud they are accustomed 
to that element. Not only the islands of 
the Gulf, but the neighbouring territories 
of Turkey, and the opposite coast of 
Arabia, arc inhabited by their brethren : 
and these circumstances, combined with 
their original habits, give a fieedom of 
sentiment and expression to this race of 
men that is very striking. When a party 
of English gentlemen, who were hunting 
near Abushelier, were preparing to slip 
an English and an Arabian greyhound at 
a deer, to see which was fleetest, one of 
them stated his belief that the English 
dog would beat. The moment this ob- 
servation was made, a poor Arab, who 
had accompanied the party in hopes of 
obtaining a trifling present for leading a 
dog, sprung forward, and exclaimed, 
with all the natural energy of his race. 


“ You are wrong, sir 1 by Heaven, the 
Arab dog will win* !” 

The manners of some of the mountain 
tribes who inhabit the great ranges of the 
southern part of Persia, cannot be des- 
cribed, for they are hardly known : but 
we may conclude, that their usages are as 
little changed since the time of Alexander, 
as their relations to the sovereign of the 
country ; which, from the description 
gheu of them by the historians of the 
Grecian conqueror, appear to have been 
exactly the same at that period as they are 
at present. Alexander is represented as 
having pursued the same policy toward 
them which the modem Kings of Persia 
are necessitated to adopt. He endea- 
voured to make them husbandmen and 
feedeis of cattle, that they might, “ when 
they had piopeity of their own to defend, 
lefrain from encroaching upon their 
m ighbours+.” 

The rude tribes, who have been des- 
cribed, are not envious of that civiliza- 
tion ot which we are so proud. We may 
wonder at their ignorance and prejudice; 
hut we must recollect that men are form- 
ed by habit, and that all their sufferings 
and enjoyments are comparative. How 
often do we see them rejoicing under hard- 
ships and bondage, and repining at their 
lot when courted by liberty and fortune ! 

1 he feelings we receive from living in 
one state of society, disqualify us from 
judging of those of another : but he who 
has travelled over the greatest space will 
he most struck with the equal dispensa- 
tion of happiness and misery ; aud his 
value for knowledge w ill not be decreased 
by observing, that those are not always 
the most happy who possess it. It is pro- 
per and just that we should be grateful 
for the blessing of civilization ; but we 
should not assume too great a superiority 
over those who continue in a more bar- 
ban ms state. A study of their manners, 
of the causes of their misery, and the 
source:' of their happiness, may teach ns 
many useful and important lessons. Hu- 
man nature is always the same, in whate- 
ver garb it is clothed ; and there can be 
none to whom it is of more consequence 
to contemplate society in its rudest state, 
than a nation w ho continues, amid scenes 
of luxury and refinement, to cherish an 

* Tlu» occurred when i was in Abushehcr in 
1810. 

t Translation of Artan, Vol. 11, page ?gO. 
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individual independence, and a political 
freedom, that are grounded upon the in- 
stitutions of a race of brave, but turbu- 
lent warriors ; and which cannot be 
maintained but by the constant recollec- 
tion of those rights which belong to him, 
who is ready to suffer every privation, 
rather than become a slave. 

From these specimens of each of 
the two portions of Sir John M’s 
work, the merits of its style will 
be sufficiently collected. Consi- 
dered as to some of the higher re- 
quisites of history, it has not been 
our design, in the slight review 
upon which we have entered, to 
pronounce a judgment. The nar- 
rative is attractive ; the degree 
of personal acquaintance with the 
country, of which the author is in 
possession, promises, as we have 
said, an additional value to the 
work ; and the manner of its com- 
position is to be praised for its 
ease, though often to be repre- 
hended for its negligence. 

— 

Selections from the Popular Poetry 
of the Hindoos. Arranged and Trans- 
lated by Thomas Oner Ibonghton, 
Esq. Major of the Hon. Kast-India 
Company’s Service in Bengal, and Au- 
thor of Letters from a Mahratta Camp. 
12mo. pp. 156. London, 1814. 

This beautiful little work exhi- 
bits one of the examples in which 
the merits of translation are raised 
almost to the level of original com- 
position. That delicate suscepti- 
bility of beauty in its most tender 
and least obtrusive forms, which 
has enabled Major B. to seize upon 
these precious specimens of poetic 
sweetness and brilliancy, is a gift 
of the highest value, and the most 
remote from vulgar dullness ; and 
the classic elegance of the diction, 
and pure harmony of the versifica- 
tion, in which these Hindoo mor- 
sels are here presented to English 
readers, place the writer in the 
first rank of polite authors. We 
do not mean that in every instance 
we are satisfied with the perspi- 
cuity of the text. To attain this 


is a great difficulty in all poetic 
translation ; and that difficulty is 
enhanced in the present instance 
by the frequent remoteness of the 
ideas and allusions in the origi- 
nals from every thing which is 
familiar to European learning or 
habits of thinking. That Major 
B., therefore, has not failed of- 
tener in this respect, is the real 
occasion of surprize ; and that he 
has not is in part to be ascribed to 
the prevalence of the language of 
sentiment and imagination in these 
poems, rather than of mythology 
or of history. The space we have 
allotted to these remarks is ex- 
ceedingly limited ; but we cannot 
lay down our pen without subjoin- 
ing, that these poems, and even the 
history of their acquisition by Ma- 
jor B., reflect honour on the na- 
tional character of the Hindoos. 

Amid a considerable variety of 
compositions — grave — lively — ten- 
der — caustic — we select, almost at 
random, those which follow : — 

Far from her playmates strayed, 

A \oung and 1 m el) maid 
Came •'portin' o’er the gtade. 

Pure as the frilling snow. 

With joy and fond surprise 
Krishna towards her flies ; 

The maiden bends her eyes. 

As all Love’s children do. 

Her wreath she trembling lays 
Upon some thorny sprays ; 

His aid then blushing prays. 

Yet fears his well-known arts : 

Till, soothed by gentlest cares, 

To him her eye she rears ; 

One glance dissolves her fears ; — 

But points Love’s keenest darts. 

Mark, — her slender form bend low, 

As the zephyrs lightly blow ! 

Mark, — her robe, like blossoms rare. 
Scatter fragrance on the air I 
See, her face as soft moon beaming ; 
From her smiles ambrosia streaming ; 
And, on blows more whitt than snow. 
See, the raven tre^e** glow ! 

Lotus-like her dewy feet 
Treasures yield of nectar’d sweet : 

Light as on her footsteps pass. 

Blushes all the bending grass ; 

And lings of jewels. Beauty’s powers, 
Freshen into living flowers: 

White brighter tints, and rosier hues* 
All the smiling earth suffuse. 
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At tlie beginning of the late year, 1815, 
h Philanthropic Society was formed at 
Bombay, with the title of “ The Society 
for promoting the Education of the Poor, 
within the Government of Bombay.** 
The following are some of its most re- 
markable regulation.* : — 

The Society will establish and maintain 
one School at the least, within the Island 
of Bombar, and also establish and assist 
other Schools within the limits of the 
Government, as far as their funds may 
admit. 

The salary of the master for the edu- 
cation of all such children as are to he 
educated tricot expense shall be fixed at 
one bundled rupee** j er month, and he 
"hall he icquirei! to iodide constantly in 
the apartment" (hat inaj he provided tor 
his accommodation ; such salary being 
independent ot any further sum that may 
be allowed him by the Committee. 

The salary ot the matron shall he fifty 
rupees per month she also having the ad- 
vantage of residence. 

In the selection of children to become 
objects of the charity, preference shall 
be given : — 

1st. To the children of Europeans who 
have been killed in the sen ice of their 
country. 

2d. To the children of those who have 
othenvhe die l m it 5 ! service. 

3d. To the childien of those who from 
aae and infirmity ha\crctiied fiom the 
public service. 

4th. To the children of such a" are indi- 
gent and have large families. — (In every 
case preference being likewise given to 
those who h ve been born in wedlock, 
have also lost their mothers, or an. in 
indigent circumstances.) 

Lastly. — In the absence of persons of > !ic 
above description the benefits of the 
charity to he open to all other cias'C". 
No child shall J »■* admitted into the 
school under t! i •• of four years, or 
above the age ot i >n* c“n, and no child 
shall be kept on the touudation after 
the age of sixteen, except ! e he employed 
in the capacity of a u " • . or assistant. 

The children sha ; • ,ht reading, 

writing, arithmetic »■ * • other use- 
ful branches of ed; > nay here- 
after appear neces- * . i ticularly 

they shall be ins true, in t: ». inciples 
of the Protestant i* *i.n« ,* ‘ rding to 
the Church of bin. d, and i . confor- 
mity with the system pracii--\ by Dr. 
Bell. 

Asiatic Journ. — No III. 


P ravers "hall be regularly read in the 
school, twice every week day; v ! z. In 
the morning before the "diool business 
commences, and in the afternoon before 
the children are dismissed. 

The children "ball regularly attend the 
public divine set vice. 

Two shirts, font banians, six trow- 
sers, two dooty jacket", one nankeen 
ditto, one blue purpet, six pair of shoes, 
and one leather cap, shall lie considered 
a* a competent general stock for each 
boy hoarded by the chan*)'. 

The folhmingt ible shall be adopted as 
the Hgul.it diet oi the chililien hoarded 
by the clou it v, subject, however, to any 
alteiation the Committee may from time 
to time think pi opt i : — 

1. pKakt t't, conjee and milk every 
day. 

2. Supper, conjee and b.eud and milk 
cveiy day. 

3 . D. liner 

Sundays, beef, half a pound each, with 

btead and vegetable and phimb-pud- 
ding. 

Mondays Fbh if procurable, fresh or 
Tuesdays I salt ; it no tidi, fowl curry 
Wednesdays > and llcej ; 

Fiidays j C-itcharee two days. 

Sit todays ^ Kiee two day", 

Tr»nr"da\ s, imitten and lice with bread 
ami vegetable*. 

The benefit ot this Institution "hall he 
extended to all other inhabitants of the 
Pie-'Idency, whoMiall he desirous of avail- 
i mi themselves of it, under the following 
regulations : — 

Is*. The children so admitted into the 
school shall be subject, to the same 
rules, i emulations, and discipline, as 
the children supported hv the chanty. 
2d. They shall pay to the Committee four 
rupee" per month ; if, however, any 
ca"e shculd ari"C, win ivin it shall be 
satisl.ictoriU proved t<» the Committee 
that the parent of any child piopused 
to be admitted shall he incapable of 
paying the full amount of four rupees 
per moiiih, m:cIi Committee shall in 
that c.."C he empovwied to reduce the 
t erm.*o ; f admi " ' m , pro v i ded the anoun t 
to be paid he in no case less than one 
rupee per month. 

3d. The Committee shall pay one rupee 
per m- .nth for on cry child so admitted 
to row aid tin* iiiigent services of the 
master, and the excess whatever it may 
he, shall be applied to the central 
fund. 

Vol. 1. 2 N 
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Children of natives may also be admis- 
sible under similar regulations, except- 
ing such as may appertain to religious 
instruction, winch shall not beentoiced 
in uiy case wheie they are concerned. 

Extract of a Letter from Benares , 
July 1 6, 1814. — Flights of locusts passed 
this place on the 13th. We got all the 
people we could together, and soon diovc 
otF those that had alighted, and prevented 
others from tailing on our plant. 1 
mounted my horse, and rode after them, 
assembling all the people I could at the 
different villages ; by thi* means 1 pre- 
vented them fioin alighting, or 1 am con- 
fident they would have devoured large 
tracts of plant. Our neighbours have 
suffered more. Our whole loss amounts 
to twelve biggas ; which the locusts des- 
troyed before the people could be col- 
lected. 

Extract of a Letter from Tirhoot , 
July 12, 1814. — On the evening of the 
7th current, between 7 aud 8 o’clock, a 
luminous body resembling a meteor, was 
observed to traverse the atmosphere from 
south to north. In passing it gave so 
great a light, that the buddings here ap- 
peared to be on fire. Immediately after- 
wards a great noise was heard like the 
firing of cannon. The natives augur no 
good from this phenomenon. They are 
beginning to take the alarm ; and are 
piepanng themselves for all the horrors 
of a famine. — See page 145. 

The following remarkable change was 
observed in the state of the weather at 
Madras, during the last week of April, 
1815. On Monday morning the thermo- 
meter was at 52; on Wednesday morning 
at 33 ; and on Friday morning at 26*. 

The Gazette de l’lle Maurice, of the 
28th October last, contains the following 
advertisement ot a woik on Madagascar, 
to be so r d in the French MS, or piinted 
by subscription : — “ The Great Dictionary 
of Madagascar ; Part I, containing the 
Madecasse before the French; and Part If, 
the French before the Madecasse.” “ A 
work,” continues the adveitisement, 
“ containing a collection of all publica- 
tions on that extensive island, from Flac- 
court down to the present time, respect- 
ing the ancient and modern ma: neis of 
the inhabitants; Its trade, navigation, 
natural history, hitherto investigated ; 
the most approved political systems for 
its colonization ; sundry projects for form- 
ing settlements upon it, &c. &c. ; the 
languages of the several nations now re- 
sident on the island ; the analysis of every 
separate word traced back to its primi- 
tive origin, in older to enable the learned 


leader to ascertain from what part of the 
world each tribe of its present inhabitants 
formeily emigrated. A grammar of the 
two idioms spoken in the north and south, 
preceded by an mtroductoiy preface, in 
which is exhibited an analysis of t lie lan- 
guage, a development of its genius and 
the formation of the words u^ed in it. 
By Barrhelemi Huet de frrobervslle, ex- 
Captainof Intantiy, The cxttnrive plan 
of this work supersedes all future refe- 
lenee to the funnel voluminous publica- 
tions on the subject, as it comprises them 
all either in abstract, or, if the object 
is important, in the words of the au- 
thors ; contradictory testimonies of au- 
thors aie contrasted ; coincidence of re- 
lation reduced to uniformity of system ; 
on contradictory' opinions that can lead 
to no conclusion, doubts are stated. On 
opening this work, the reader may survey 
Madagascar in every point of view, and 
by an attentive perusal become thorough- 
ly acquainted with every part of the coun- 
try. Since ten years this important sub- 
ject has absorbed the attention of the 
author. This great Dictionary wilt be 
followed by, 1st. — A Dictionary ot the 
denominations of the nations, provinces, 
cantons, villages, mountains and rivers, 
whereof mention i> made by all ancient 
and modern travellers. The great dic- 
tionary only exhibits the most important 
points of geography; the latter will con- 
tain a succinct account of each part sepa- 
rately. — 2d. The collection of manu- 
scripts, journal**, and travels which have 
been resulted to in the compilation of the 
great dictionaiy. — 3d. The history of a 
renowned prince of the eastern coast, the 
founder of his dynasty in the kingdom of 
Foulpjiints, and of the Betsimicaracs, 
about the year 1712, and whose descend- 
ants were still on the throne at the com- 
mencement of the present century.— 4th. 
Notes on his son Diandzanhar, the famous 
Beti his daughter, &c. — 5th. An abridg- 
ed Catechism in both idioms. — 6th. Anec- 
dotes — The history' of Europeans settled 
at Madagascar might be considered as an 
important accession to this collection, but 
the author, being unprovided with authen- 
tic documents on the vSiibject, has declined 
annexing it to his work ; his publication 
can only comprise historical information 
derived from uniform and incontrovert- 
ible testimouy. — This work is not enti- 
tled to the merit it might have claimed if 
brought forward by abler hands, but the 
author in his progress, has been compel- 
led to proceed over heaps of ruins, and 
to select from among them a suitable 
spot to raise his building. It may be 
compared to an unhewn stone, extracted 
from a quarry, and thrown on the way to 
arrest the observation of the learned, to 
whom it is now committed to receive a 
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regular form. To be printed by subscrip- 
tion or sold in manuscript. Apply to 
the Author/’ 

The following i» extracted from the 
letter of a young officer in the 1'nited 
States’ navy to his friends: — 44 Previous 
to our leaving Tunis, we made an exclu- 
sion to the ruins of Carthage. Our cap- 
tain, accompanied by a number ot Ins 
officers, left the vessel earl) in the morn- 
ing, and having procured horses, reached 
the desolate site of that once powerful 
city, at nine o’clock ; it is situated about 
sixteen miles from Tunis, and three from 
the Goietta, and is, from its antiquity and 
former celebrity, justly an object, of cu- 
riosity. AH that the traveller can now 
discover is a large extent of loose stones 
and fragments of marble, parts of pil- 
lars, cornices, & c. and some very laige 
cisterns to contain the water for the city, 
which was brought from a great distance 
by an aqueduct: these aie in toleiable 
preservation. We found also a number 
of subterraneous passages leading from 
one part of the city ro another, many of 
which are inhabited by the families of 
miserable half-starved Turks, who ap- 
pear to regard with jealousy or contempt 
those Christians whose curiosity attracts 
them to their abodes. We were unable 
to discover all the wonders detailed by 
Lady Montague and Chateaubriand, but I 
have selected a fragment of the palace of 
queen Dido, which, for aught I know, 
composed part of the very hall in which 
Aineas related his perilous adventures I" 

From the great height of church-stee- 
ples, says a New England paper, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, when they take file, to 
convey water enough to them to extinguish 
it ; and it is not a little dangerous to place 
men upon them for the purpose. A very 
large amount of property, in our coun- 
try, is vested in churches, and the sum 
is constantly increasing; and as stee- 
ples, from the great quantity of wood 
used in erecting and finishing them, are 
often much exposed to take fire, it is an 
object ot considerable importance, as far 
as pos.Mole, to guard against the evil. 
The following method is adopted at Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut. A large resevoir 
is placed on each floor in the steeple suf- 
ficient to contain one or two hogsheads, 
which is kept filled with brine, made so 
strong that it will neither freeze in the 
winter, nor become putrid in the sum- 
mer ; by the side of them is placed a 
number of fire-buckets, in order, that if 
a fire should bleak out in the neighboui- 
hood, anu nber of men may immediately 
repair to the spot, and be prepared, in a 
moment, to extinguish the first sparks 
that may kindle. Brine, it is well known 


is much more efficacious in extinguishing 
fire, than mere water. 

It is remarkable how the love of read- 
ing, especially of political leading, has 
vaiued ground in Vienna within the last 
fifteen years. In 1800, Vienna had no 
peiiodicul journal, except the Journal of 
the Theatre ; people were contented with 
the Vienna Gazette, which, having at that 
time no rival to fear, generally published 
the news when all the lest of the world 
had forgotten it. People thought it must 
be so, and w eie contented. Now we have 
fouiteen periodical journals, the half of 
them political, and four newspapers, which 
strive to outdo each other by procuring 
the latest news. The same citizen of 
Vienna, who was forty years ago a de- 
votee, because none but prayer-books 
were put into his hands ; who, thirty 
years ago, became a freethinker because 
the abolition ot the penance, under Jo- 
seph II, made the popular writers run 
into the conttary extieme ; who, twenty 
years ago, sinned the Roman mania of 
the rest of < eimany, because he was 
pampered with Erasmus, Sehlaker, and 
Riualdin ; — this same inhabitant of Vicu- 
na is now almost as eager a politician as 
the citizen of London or Paris : so true 
it is that governments can educate their 
people ! The incuase of newspapers in 
London and P.iris increased the number of 
lovers of newspapers ; the same thing 
happened afterwards in Germany, as is 
now also the case at Vienna. — Two new 
periodical publications w ere announced at 
Vienna to begin with the new year. 

At the late Anniversary General Meet- 
ing of the Highland .Society of Scotland, 
it appeared that the sum placed at the 
disposal of the directors last \ r ear, had 
been laid out in premiums for encouraging 
the impro\ ement of wastelands — raising 
gieen crops — best managed farms — to 
ploughmen for improvement in ploughing, 
and for meliorating the breed of black 
cattle, in a variety of districts in the 
country; the apptopriation of these se- 
veral classes of premiums being regulated 
by the state of improvement of the res- 
pective districts. 

A letter from Mr. Baird, manager of 
theShotts iron-works, accompanied with 
a set of milk dishes (fifteen in number, 
of various sizes), invented by him some 
time ago, and now presented to the So- 
ciety, were laid before the meeting. 
These dishes were made of cast iron, 
with a coat of tin in the inside. From 
satisfactory information received by the 
Society, there is every reason to think 
that they promise to be an improvement 
in the dairy department, and as such very 
descrv ng of the attention of the public, 

2 N'2 
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The meeting instructed the smeiaiy to 
express it" acknowledgements to Mi. 
Bah cl foi the eommm.lt at ion. 

Sir (i. fJeik 'inicd the 'tep<> taken la-t 
Session iii i*tii Ii.unt in , for obiaii.uig an 
equali/ .turn ot weight 1 ' arc! lner^ett**, 
ami the communications he hail since h. il 
upon t ie subject, and that theie was 
even to hope this impmtant ob- 

ject, to which the Society had paid mi 
much attention, would he attained in the 
course of the ensuing Session. The meet- 
ing, on the motion of Mi. Tnit, coiivncr 
of the Society's coiMnitlee on that 1 uri- 
nes?, voted the thanks ot the Nciety to 
Sir G. Clerk, for Ins perMueinnte and 
laudable exertion-, which the im'tring 
leque-ted he would continue until a law 
was (brained for an ec-uali/ap'*!! <f 
weights and measuies ; and as com. u ted 
whh this subject, the S< cicty, on t\e 
motion of Dr. Hope, lesohul tc* concur 
with the Royal Society of Edinhumii, m 
piucha-ing the instrument imemed by 
Mr. Tronghton, the celebrated ai list, of 
Loudon, for regulating and conccting 
any measures of length ; and placed a 
sum at the disposal of the directois for 
that purpose. 

The meeting diiected an e-say by Mr. 
T. Da!l.«s, merchant in Edinburgh, on 
the purposes to which poMtoes, penetra- 
ted by the frost, aie applicable, to be 
published in the Society's Tram-actions, 
it appealing from experiments made by 
the author, that fioted potatoes might 
be applied to several \ei v useful purpo- 
ses : and the Society's report on Pai l-h 
or Saving Banks, was diiected to he pub- 
lished in the same manner. 

There now is, or very recently was, 
living in Constantinople a very extraor- 
dinaiy man, upwards of one hundred 
yeaisof age, generally known under the 
name of “ Solyman, tbe eater of subli- 
mate. M This man, when young, accus- 
tomed liim-elf as the Tuiks do, to swal- 
low opium ; but having taken by devices 
a large quantity, without producing the 
desired effect, he adopted the me of sub- 
limate, and, for uptvaids of thuty years, 
has taken a drachm, or sixty giains a 
day. He would sometimes go to the shop 
of a Turkish Jew and call for a ciiach::: 
of sublimate, which he mixed in a gh'-s 
of water, and drank it up immediate.!}. 
The first time the apothecary was \ eiy 
much alaimed, for fear he should be 
charged with poisoning the Turk ; but he 
was struck with amazement when he saw 
the same man again on the next day, who 
called for another rio-e. Lord Elgin, .Air. 
Smith, and scveia! gentlemen now in 
England, have met tin- extraordinary 
man, and have heard bun say, that the 
sensation he experienced after having 


(hank that extremely ncti\c poison, was 
the mo't de licious be ever enjoyed. Such 
is the torn* of habit ! It is generally 
thowW, that since the days of Mithri- 
date-, no one had ever made constant 
use of such a -uhstance. 

Ihdrophohia euicd by Viet gar. com- 
municated in a lettei tiom a gentleman 
at Venice to his fiund hi London: — “ If 
y on were hei e, you wen Id he \eiymuch 
pleaded with a dinoveiy made at t T dina, 
the capital of Friuli, a small pi ounce 
belonging to this republic. The disco- 
veiy is tl*W ; a poor man, lying under 
the frightful toitures of the Iw dro phobia, 
was cured with seme draughts of vine- 
gar, riven him by nii'fake, instead of 
an it her potion. A physician of Padua, 
called Count Leonissa, got intelligence 
of this event at Udina, and tried the 
same remedy upon a patient that was 
brought to the Padua hospital, adminis- 
tering him a pound of vinegar in the 
morning, another at noon, and a third 
at sun-set, and the man was speedily and 
pci feet 1) cured. I have diffused through 
Italy tills d ; scoverv, by means of a pe- 
nodical paper that I am writing ; and T 
hope you will make it known in England, 
in the most public manner ; and as lam 
suie that this astonishing temedy will 
have as happy an effect there a- it had here, 
so 1 should he glad to be apprized of it, that 
I may relate it in my said paper. As you 
have more rambling dogs in London than 
we haveheie, it is probable that the ex- 
pel iment will soon he tried, plcmo God, 
with success. 0 

With respect to an explosion which has 
lately happened in London at a sugar- 
house, it has been ascertained that, when 
the boiling of sugar, in the process of 
refining, is carried on without any fire 
bcinq allowed to com e direct b/ m contact 
with the pan, a vast* oj si tuar is pre - 
ratted, and a hotter art ale obtained, 
A large close boiler, theiefbie, is con- 
structed for the pm pose of generating 
ste.un, to be convtyed tluough tubes, 
under the sugar pans, to bring them to 
the requi icd temperature for boiling the 
s> nip. These pans, made of copper, are 
each put into an exterior pan made of 
cast iron, and closely joined to their 
brim to prevent the escape of the steam. 
Only one pan bad been got leady to be 
worked in this manner; and a trial was 
made of the boiler. At nine o’clock the 
engineer came to the premises, and it was 
piopo.-ed to prove the boiler by applying 
a huge file. The proprietor objected to 
tbe large the ; but the fire was urged, 
and the safety -\ ah e, provided for the es- 
cape of steam when the internal pressure 
reaches a certain point, was overloaded 
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to present the steam from escaping. The 
consequence which might have been anti- 
cipated, followed. In an hour and a half 
the boiler exploded, and with such a 
force ns to bring down the whole build- 
ing, huning a number of people in the 
ruins. This is not the first accident ari- 
sing from ignorance or inattention in the 
application of steam of high temperatme 
to diffeient purposes. Hut a few months 
ago, a locomotive engine was exploded 
at Newcastle, and several people lost 
their lives, from the folly ot the man 
(calling himself an ougineer), locking 
down the safety-valve, that his machine 
might go off in style ! And, recently, a 
salt-pan heated by steam was blown up 
by similar imprudence. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more manageable than steam, in 
the hands of men of prudcuce ; while- 
nothing is mute dangerous when fools 
and pietenders aie suffered to play with 
it. 

The e\ca\atious at Pompeii are prose- 
cuted atter a ceitain plan, so as to go 
round the whole town, which, when 
cleared from the allies which cover it, 
will probably become one day the most 
remarkable monument of antiquity. 

The phenomena of the atmosphere, so 
little understood at present, arc likely to 
receive considerable elucidation from a 
periodical work, under the title of “ Jour- 
nal de Meteoi ologie.” The object of 
which journal being directed to the col- 
lection of accounts from abroad, and to 
the returning that obligation, by imput- 
ing discoveries made in this island to 
meteorological ob?eivcrs on the conti- 
nent. 

Some men emploved to sink a pit in 
Reading abbej, have found an ancient 
stone sarcophagus, whmli theie is little 
doubt, from its being placed to the right 
of the altar in the chm eh, formetly hell 
the coffin of Henry the Fir-4, the fournU r 
of the abbey. The end oi a thigh bone, 
completely peiished, was also discover- 
ed. The sarcophagus is seven feet in 
length, two feet ms incites w'ide at the 
head, and two fiet at the bottom ; and 
seven inches and a half thick. It is car- 
ved round in columns, an. I iron riues 
are fixed in the sides, and at each end. 

The slave-trade is still carried on with 
diabolical activity; — two huudred and 
ninety-seven fellow-creatures baling been 
lately carried into the Havannah, for the 
purpose of this traffic. 

There has lately been found upon the 
Appiau way, near Rome, an ancient sun- 
dial, cut upon marble, with the names 
of the quarters of the heavens in Greek, 


Tt is exactly calculated for the latitude of 
Rome. From circumstances, it is con- 
cluded to have been the discuss belonging 
to Herodes Atticus, and described by 
Vitruvius. 

Several MSS have lately been disco- 
vered in the house of Madame Lavater, 
belonging to her late husband. 

A Gieek literary society has been re- 
cently established at Athens. It com- 
posed of the most distinguished natiie 
and foieign literati residing in that city. 

Russia is said to be making rapid sti ides 
in her manufactures and the general im- 
provement of her soil ; while literature 
embellishes the circles of St. Petersburg!! 
and Moscow. 

Several inedited letters of Tasso have 
been recently published by the son 
of the celebiated Poggioli, of Leghorn. 
They were discovered by Count Baldelli 
in the public library of Ferrara. 

Some (.minus tiaginents of Homer’s 
Iliad have been discovered bv Angelo 
Maja, attached to the Amhiosuui lihraiy 
at Milan. One of these is a MS pre- 
eminently beautiful, and of all the Ho- 
mer MSS, the most vcneiable and the 
ino^t admirable. Of these, only fifty- 
eight fragments remain, each of which 
has its picture, and the whole comprise 
about eight bundled verses. Maja in- 
tends publishing these precious relics. 
The penmanship is simple and elegant. 

Much curiosity is entertained respect- 
ing Hume’s Correspondence, lately dis- 
covered, addressed to the Marchioness 
de Baibanfine and the Countess of Bouf- 
flers. 

The Emperor of Russia has purchased 
the pictures and statues which belonged 
to the gallery of Muiuiaison. 

The statues which were found at A2gi- 
na have armed at Rome, in order to be 
repaired. They belong to the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria. 

A convoy of the w orks of art has ar- 
rived at Vienna, another at Brussels ; and 
seventeen waggons, laden with those sa- 
cied treasures, have enteied Antwerp. 

The Archduchess Beatiice, as heiress 
of the House of Este, has received from 
Paris the woiks belonging to her house, 
which she lias presented to the Duke of 
Modena. 

The French artists are employed in de- 
lineating several of the most interesting 
scenes in the life of Louis XVIth. These 
pictures are intended for the gallery of 
Diana. 

The Civic Council of Venice has pur- 
chased Canova’s statue of Helen, in or- 
der to present it to the Empress of Aus- 
tria. 

A letter from the Continent states, that 
the British government has it in contem- 
plation to open an academy at Rome, 
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for the purpose of maintain jug young 
British artists, in order to *Pve them an 
opportunity of stud} mg the cclebiatcd 
pieces in that city. 

It is also said, that Loid Ca^tlereauh 
lias appiojn iated one himdied thousand 
francs at the disposal of >lon>. Canova, 
tor the purpose ot convoyinir to Home the 
pictures, statues, MSS, com*, and en- 
graved gems, of which tliat city was 
pluudeied. 

The third volume of Dibdii 1 '* Ames, con- 
taining portraits of Dr. Farmer, George 
Stephens, and Isaac Reed, \* in thepie>s. 

The Rev. Win. Bing ley will soon pub- 
lish, in three duodecimo volumes, illus- 
trated bv Eiigiavmgs, Useful Knowledge, 
or a familiar account of the various pro- 
ductions that aie chiefly employed for the 
use of man. 

Mr. R. Hills has in the press. Sketches 
in Fiandeis and Holland, comprising a 
tour through the Low Countries, imme- 
diately subsequent to the battle of Wa- 
terloo, illustrated by thirty-" 1 * plates. 

Mr. Win. Phillips lias nearly ready, in 
a duodecimo volume, an elemental \ In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of Minera- 
logy and of Mineials. 

The Rev. Joseph Fletcher, of Black- 
burn, has neatly ready for publication, 
in an octavo volume. Lectures on the 
Principles and institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Religion. 

Mr. Williams, of Shrewsbury, has in 
the press, in an octavo volume, eighteen 
sermons selected from the M.sS. of the 
Rev. Philip Henry, including the last 
sermon he preached. 

Mr. Bowyer, of Pallmall, i* preparing a 
splendidly illustrated work on the Battle 
of Waterloo, in folio, to correspond with 
the campaigns in Russia and France in 
1812 and 1814, now ill course of pub- 
lication. 

A History of the KingdmU of Hanover, 
and oi the Family of Brunswick, in a 
quarto volume, with engravings, is nearly 
ready to appear. 

Mr. W. Salisbury has in the press. 
Hints addressed to the proprietors of or- 
chards, and the growers of fruit in gene- 
ral, illustrative of the injuries trees are 
subject to in the present mode t ,f culture. 

A Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence 
at the Court of Tripoli, from the original 
correspondence in the possession of the 
family of the late Richard Tully, esq. 
British consul, is preparing for the press, 
in a quarto volume, illustrated by several 
coloured plates. 

Mr. Allen has in the press 4 * Modern Ju- 
daism, or a brief account of the opinions, 
traditions, rites, and ceremonies main- 
tamed and practised by the Jews iu mo- 
dern times. 


Mr. Kobeit Buchanan, of Glasgow, will 
soon publish a woikon the History and 
Cousti notions of Steam Boats, illustrated 
by numerous engravings. 

Mr. John Weyland has in the press, iu 
au acta vo volume, the Piineipleof Popu- 
lation as affected by the progress of socie- 
ty, with a view to moral and political 
consequences. 

The Rev. j. Edmonson, author of short 
sermon**, will soon publish, a toncise 
\vstem of self-government, on scriptural 
and rational piinciples, in an octavo 
volume. 

Mr. C. J. Metcalfe is preparing a trans- 
lation of a selection of the Letters of Gan- 
ganelli (Clement XIV) in a duodecimo 
volume, with a sketch of his life perfixed, 

A translation of M. de Pradt’s work, the 
Congress of Vienna, is in the press. 

Mr. Horace Twiss will soon publish, a 
Compendium of the Law of Parish Ap- 
peals, condensed into one volume, as a 
manual for thequaiter sessions. 

W. T. Braude, esq. has nearly ready 
to appear, a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
British Specimens deposited in the geolo- 
gical collection of the Royal Institution. 

Mr. Jamison, author of a treatise on 
the construction of Maps, will soon put 
to press a work on Land-surveying and 
Topography. 

A treatise on Greyhounds, with ob- 
servations on their treatment and disor- 
ders, is in the press. 

Results of experience in the Art of Tui- 
tion, forming the basis of the system 
adopted by W. Johnstone, A. M, at the 
classical school, Blackheath Hill, is pre- 
paring for the press. 

Limborch’s Account of the Inquisition, 
abridged, and continued by extracts from 
subsequent writers, is printing in an oc- 
tavo volume, with engravings. 

Mr. Belsham is preparing a Letter to 
the Unitarians of South Wales, contain- 
ing a reply to the Bishop of St. David. 

The Rev. W. Deal try has nearly ready 
anew edition, with considerable addi- 
tions of the Principles of Fluxions. 

The three following Works are like- 
wise ready for publication : — 

The City of the Plague, a dramatic 
poem. By John Wilson, author of the 
Isle of Palms. &c. 

The Origin of Pagan Idolatry', ascer- 
tained from h storical testimony and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. By the Rev. G. S. 
Faber, rector of Long Newton, Yarm. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry ; with their applications to 
heights and distances, projections of the 
sphere, dialling, astronomy, the solution 
of equations, and geodesic operations ; 
intended for the use of mathematical se- 
minaries, and of hist year men at college. 
By Olinthus Gregory, LL. D. of the royal 
military accademy, Woolwich. 
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JUST ARRIVED FROM GERMANY. 

Theoretisch practischeWasserbaukunst, 
&c. 

Hydraulic Architecture, theoretical and 
practical, by C. F. Chevalier de Wiebek- 
ing, privy counsellor to H. M. the king 
of Bavaria, and general director of the 
department of bridges and roads in Bava- 
ria. A new edition, corrected and en- 
larged. Munich, 1814. 3 vols. 4to, 

with 146 plates gr. folio. Price 271. 6s. 
in hoards. 

This highly interesting and important 
work contains a complete ticatisc on the 
whole art of engineering, illustrated by 
descriptions, plans, elevations of ail the 
celebrated harbours, bridges, canals, 
dykes, sluices, lochs, weirs, &c\ con- 
structed in various parts of Europe. It 
contains also many valuable suggestions 
and proposals for the iinpiovement of 
many of the great works, so impoitant to 
the comforts and defence of the commies 
in which they are const meted. Tht* vast 
number of plate* representing every great 
work, in all directions, the whole is use- 
ful and intelligible even to those who are 
not acquanted with the German language. 

Traite contenant une partie essentielle 
do la science de construire les pouts avec 
une description de la nouvelle methode 
economique de construire des pouts a ar- 
ches decharpente, par C. F. de Wiebeking, 
avec 20 planches. Munich, 1810. 4to, 
les planches gr. folio. Price 81. 8s. in 
boards. 

This is a translation of a part of the 
preceding work, and embraces that por- 
tion which describe^, the particulars of the 
new method of constructing bridges with 
arches of wood, ot a very large span, by a 
new principle, invented by the ingenious 
and scientific author. Experience has 
proved the superiority of this invention; 
and there are to be found several of these 
bridges iu Bavaria of 220 feet span. 

Major By, of the royal engineers, has 
laid the models of a bridge before the 
master- general and honourable board of 
ordnance, on which new principles, an 
arch of one thousand feet span, rising one 
hundred feet above the level of the water, 
can be erected in a few months, for fifty 
thousand pounds. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LEGISLATION . 

A Short Review of the Reports of the 
African Institution, and of the Contro- 
versy with Dr. Thorpe, with some Rea- 
sons against the Registry of Slaves in the 
British Colonies. By Gilbert Mathison, 
«sq, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and Civilization of Africa ; with 
remarks on the African Institution, and 
an examination of the report of their 
committee, ret ommending a general re- 
gistry of slaves in the British West India 
Islands. 8vo. 4s. fid. 

Brief Remarks on the Slave Registry 
Bill, and upon a •-pecial report of the 
African Institution, recommeuding that 
measme. 8vo. 2s. 

LAW'. 

An Argument on the Ca*o of Marshal 
Ney, with reference to the 12th article of 
the convention ot Paris, aud the treaty 
ot the 20tn Nov. 1815, in which the rea- 
sonings of Messrs. Dupin and Berryer (his 
counsel) are considered. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing their argument as pub- 
lished by themselves, the dispatch ot the 
Duke of Wellington enclosing the conven- 
tion ot Paris, and the convention itself. 
By a Bairistei. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Postcript to the Kail of Elgin’s Let- 
ter, &c. Containing remaiks on Mr. 
Tweddell’s Appendix. 8vo. 2s. 

POETRY. 

The Siege of Coiinth, a poem ; — Pan- 
ama, a poem. 

POLITICS. 

Coup d'Oeil sur la Situation Relative 
de la France et de I’Europe, in Janvier, 
1816. 8 vo. 5s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Proposals for an Economical and Secure 
Currency ; with observations on the pro- 
fits of the Bank ot England, as they re- 
gard the public and the proprietors of 
Bank stock. By David Ricardo, e<q. 

Thoughts on the Character and Ten- 
dency of the Property-tax, as adapted to 
a permanent system of taxation. By the 
Rev. Geo. Glover, A. M. rector of South- 
repps, vicar of Cromer. 8vo. Is. fid, 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Liverpool, on the State of the 
Agriculture of the United Kingdom, and 
on the means of reliev ing the pie.seut dis- 
tiess ot the farmer, and of seeming him 
against the recun euce of similar embar- 
rassment. By It. Torrens, esq. 8vo. 2a. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Part V of the Dictionary of the English 
Language ; in which the words are dedu- 
ced from their originals, and illustrated 
iu their different significations, by exam- 
ples from the best writers. To which are 
prefixed, a history of the language, and 
and English grammar. By Samuel John- 
son, LL. D. With numerous correction*, 
and with the addition of many thousand 
words. By the Rev. Henry J. Todd, M. 
A. F. S. A, 4to. 11. K 
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TRAVELS. 

Paris KevNited in 1815, by way of 
Brussels; including a walk ovt*i th field 
of battle at Waterloo ; obsciv.ttit n > mi 
the late military events, and anet mes 
of the engagements; a view o: the 
capital of Fiance when in the oceup.u.mi 
of the English and Prussian Troop- • a 
minute account of the whole proceedings 
relative to the removal of the pltmdcud 
woiksof art from the Louvie, with le- 
Hections on this measure; concluding 
with remarks on the political temper and 
condition of France, and the character of 
the Bourbon Government. Bv John Scott, 
author of a visit to Pat is in 1814. hvo. 
12s. 

Paul’s Lettei* to hi- Kinsfolk ; being a 
series of lettei ■> fiom vhe Continent, fcvo. 
12s. 


NEW MAPS. 

A Map of the Strata of England ami 
Wales, with part of Scotland, exhibiting 
the collieries, mines, and canals ; the 
marshes and fen lands original')’ over- 
flowed by the sea ; and the vauut: :i- of 
their substrata, illuMiated bv the in >st 
descriptive names of pbicc*, and of local 
districts; shewing ai*o the riv?i*, sites 
of parks, and principal -at- of rite nobi- 
lity and gentiy, and the oppo-ite coa-t of 
France. By Wiiliam Smith, utneiul sur- 
veyor. Pi ice in sheet'-, with the memoir, 
51. 5s. or half-bound Russia, guarded tor 


the library. 61. 12*. in canvas and rollers, 
71. — the same varnished, 81. fitted up in 
case for ti .welling, 71. and on spring 
rollers, 101. 

A Topographical Map of the Province 
of Lower Canada, in two parts, which, 
when united, loim an entiie length of 
eleven teet by toui and a half, on a scale 
of two mile* and three quartets to an 
inch. — This map di-plavs the divi-ions of 
districts, countie*, .-eignioncs, and town- 
ships ; the settlements, loads, rivers, 
and >4 reams, with all the mo-f promi- 
nent features of the country ; the islands, 
nicks, shoal*, soundings, Ac. of the river 
►St. Lawrence. 

A Topographical Description, in one 
volume loyal 8vo. containing accounts of 
all i lie seigniories and township*; their 
atateof cultivation, and othei peculiarities, 
with a great variety of local information 
never before offered to the public ; em- 
bellished by seventeen landscape views, 
plans, Ac. Ac. 

Geographical Map (four feet by two 
and a half) of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and Part of the United States of 
America; extending westward to tlie 
somce ot the river Mississippi, and east- 
ward to Newfoundland, taking in all the 
tenitory between the .‘»°th uni 52d de- 
grees of north latitude, thevbv including 
the cities ot \\ a* hiirr-on, Philadelphia* 
Ac. By Jo.-fph Bouchette, esq. His 
Maje.-tv’s Sniveyor (h-jiCimI of Lower 
Canada, and Lieutenant Colonel C. M. — 
Price 71. 7->. Od. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOME. 

On Tuesday the 5 th of DucuUi, the 
Earl of Liveipool presided, in Dover, at 
the Second Anniversary of the Cinque 
Ports’ Auxiliary Bible Society, of which 
his Loidship is the President. 

On receiving the thanks of the meet- 
ing, liis lordship entered more particu- 
larly into the nature and merits of the 
institution. As a member of the Esta- 
blished Cl urch from education and ha- 
bit, but much more so from considera- 
tion ami conviction, he was particularly 
desirous of promoting its interests, to 
the utmo*t of his ability. Under this 
impression he had recently appeared, or. 
a public occasion, as a suppoiter ot the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. He was anxious to extend the 
influence and advantages of that hi-titu- 
tion ; but he saw no reason why he 
should not, at the same time, afford hi 
the British and Foreign Bible Societ), 


tvery assistance in his power, and evince 
an equal anxit t) to piomote its success. 
The objects ot the two s« .attics were 
one — that of di.-ptiMi'g the uncorrupted 
woid of God ; and, a* the means in 
each weie pure, he should always con- 
sider It an honour to aid them, or any 
other society which had the same object 
in view, and was labouring to effect the 
same end — tlie dissemination of Christia- 
nity over the habitable globe. His Lord- 
ship was a friend to the Bible Society, 
because it would opeiate where, fiom 
national custom, or preva t"» - of differ- 
ent -entiment*, the Societ) - , "rumoring 
CIirNtan Knowledge wo: M r obtain 
admission. The uni versa ■ , < r the ob- 
ject proposed by the Biiti- i Foreign 
Bible Society, and its tu.. . \c\ to unite 
» n Christians (how cvei diw icu on sub- 
iwi-of minor concern) in ti.c bonds of 
l Hi -turn sympathy and benevolence, gave 
b. m hi* Lordship’s mind, a powerful 
claim to universal support. 
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NATIONAL INDICATION SOCIETY. Till! 

fund' entni'tcil to tin? (Icui-ral Committee 
of this soee-tv', fiom its institution in 
1811, to the pi**-ent time, Inning con- 
sisted of aumi.il sublet ipt ions and of be- 
nefaction' to a considerable amount, de- 
rived from royal munificence, fioju the 
libei ality of many noble peisous who have 
liououred the society with their support, 
from the two Universities and othei <oi- 
porations, from the Archbishops and 
Bishops, with the gieat body of the 
Clergy, and from a multitude of other 
generous and publie-spinted individuals 
of almost eve> y rank in society. 

The sum total ot th * beneiat tions has 
already been expended in piosecutiim the 
important objects of the sociey ; and that 
portion ot its funds is now wholly ex- 
hausted. 

The annual subscriptions, meanwhile, 
constitute, it is tmm.l, a levenue totally 
inadequate to sitppoit the existing cst.i- 
blishnum of the *oc 5 ety, and to meet the 
ui gent claims ioi its aid, which aie daily 
pielened tiom mi\ pair of tlte kingdom. 

A leucwed appeal, theietoie, is now- 
made to the liberality of the public ; — but 
not made, it will be seen, until the Com- 
mittee aie enabled to lay before them the 
first fruitsof that abundant harvest which 
they may reasonably expect to leap tioui 
their bounty. 

Within the short period of less than 
four years, societies in union with the 
National Society, have been established 
5n every <lioc< se throughout England and 
Wales ; and kindred institution^ are gra- 
dually homing in the toieign pos^o-dons 
of the Bi itish empire, liv the weil-titn d 
aidsot the National Society, one hnnd'e 1 
and twenty -two sihooh have been cn cred 
oi uilatged; considerable sn; pi its of ele- 
mentary bimks hate be* mill lushed ; tine * 
hundred and thirty -six lmedei", and 
eight-six niUtioscs, have been tiained 
in the piiuciples ami praiticeof the Na- 
tional System, and aie now, with few 
exceptions, conducting impoitant schools 
in town amlcountiy ; whilst a succession 
of Masters lias also been kept in constant 
pay at theCential Sc! tool, for the puipo-e 
of being -cut out win lever tluir services 
were requned, foi I lie inunction of new, 
or the regulation ot old * 'tahh.-himnts. 
And lastly, besides th. t e:< at n.imbci of 
children who have aluady quifed tin* 
different National Schools, alter having 
leceived a competent shaie ot uistiuction, 
more than one thousand ihibhcii aie ai- 
tually returned to the Committee, as -it 
this time under a course of edueition, 
in five bundled and seventy schools for- 
merly united to the Nation.il Socieh . 

To this biief statement the Committee 
feel it nci'issary only to add, that the 
whole ammmt of money hitherto confided 
to them by the public, and dispensed in 
Asiatic Joum.^So, III. 


producing such gratifying and important 
results, has scarcely exceeded ,£24,000 ; 
and that the greater part of this sum lias 
been applied in pi mooting the erection 
and enlaigemeut of permanent buildings, 
wim.i promise to bem tit the latest pos- 
tenty . 

Cm urn Missionary Society. — The 
billowing arc extracts fiom the Second 
Hepoit of the Lcieestei an 1 Leicestershire 
Asx-»ci.u ion : — 

1 The Afru an mission, a> it is well 
known, has been a source ot great trial, 
oxpenre, and dillieulv. The ilimate most 
mifavoutablc, picjudices fiom the remem- 
bianee of ancient w rmu>-, tlie revival of 
the nefarious blood-tralhc, w itli all its ca- 
taloi. ue of cnme> and plagues, and the 
base artifices of intei. -ted men, who fat - 
tene ! on iiijmi^s wlmdi oar country and 
Iut Mission nil s had been active in pro- 
ve itm and iciimv in — these, and other 
causes, h uc e*.M'p'»i 1 to make our cn- 
teipi ;se n \‘» ,( a the met «,i duotis of all 
uis-donaty mi 1 . ■ 'kings hu nts have 
euh.uue.i the d:uh;d!y. "'luiy settlers 
and •oiik 1 inis'i-nui ie* ii.ive died attci a 
shmt icsi«lcin’i on the bud. Some have 
suffered moie one ship.wc.k. Bait of 
the settlement in Baslii.i has been twice 
burnt. The school-hotisc in Canofiee lias 
been d'stioyed by the same malicious 
tiny. The ptoditec of the mound has 
been cut up. Fiucc threat*, uings, oppro- 
brious mines, bud calumnies, and stiait- 
liess <>t piovision, have made up the woe. 

‘ The education «d chiUlten, now so 

exten i'.e!' and vigoro.idv puiMiul 

cl.ildieti or cities and native*. the hulk 
<*r w horn 1‘ t . I'M'.ie »; lined, iinm sueig- 
• Ki.g s | tv ** vi Is — jeiieitid a ' this 
scit *i»v wdl sh-itlv lx- in the O' 1 aide ii- 
n in of .. (.bust ian Iiistiftiii.m at Skua 
L< i.e, Le* s»»hd and aethmitic piomise, 
YvV 1 ,1 to Cod that its completion were as 
iio.ii as i* N sure ! — “ Afiica shall be the 
l.Ol (IV.” 

‘ Your Committee venture to predict, 
that the piojcit of Chid-thi i Institution 
will he a sniiue of abu**daiii usefulness 
and coi i*oi t at th** m v d stations in 
vvhicii it I- j to;, i o-d to i 'faldi'h them. 
Their di’st in . 1 - 1 i i< u i - a.e evidently well 
(hotcii ; — ^ima 1 cone, Malta, New 
'south V*'av*. .'.id < JiHtti. 

‘ On • >. >■_* \ lias -low t./tir settlements 
on tii!- vvesfi m co is* of Abie i; to which 
the C!mis-. mi fust it ut i ‘it ol Sierra Leone 1 , 
will add a 1 f ii. Two Chi is t ian churches 
an* it this time cicoud ; upwards of two 
bundle 1 rhi'dicn areieceiving daily edu- 
cation, with great older, mcihod, and ap- 
p.uent success ; the Scriptures ate in a 
course of tianslatioti into two native 
languages which had not before been 
wnt ten ; and the Mahometans are re- 
ceiving the gift of the Arabic Bibh , of 
which a new and improved t laudation, 

Vol. I. 2 O 
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judged necessary by some of the best 
Oriental scholars, is preparing and al- 
ready far advanced towards publication. 

‘ Your Committee rejoice to add, that 
much of the present wretchedness of the 
African enterprise is hi the way to be 
mitigated by a project which owes its 
successful commencement to the pious 
liberality of Bristol, but which is evi- 
dently viewed with favour by the public 
at large. This is no other than the in- 
stitution of a Missionary Ship which may 
pass between the British Kies and Africa ; 
and thereby secure, amongst other ad- 
vantages, safe and salutary conveyance, 
regular correspondence, nece'^ury sup- 
plies, seasonable means of return, and 
occasional visitations to the Missionaries 
and other settlers. 

* In turning their view to India, your 
Committee are led to notice an exempli- 
fication of what seems to be a general 
principle in God’s Providence. He does 
not always require The labour of our 
hands in the particular enterprise on 
which it is more immediately exerted ; 
but let a man serve, and He will pay 
him his wages. We have sown propor- 
tionably less in India ; but we appear to 
be reaping there more abundantly. Five 
hundred pounds placed at the disposal of 
a Corresponding Committee at Calcutta, 
was the germ of our exertions in India ; 
and it is now becoming a tree. Agra, 
Calcutta, and Madras, are already feed- 
ing and thriving under its branches : Tian- 
quebar, in the support of its schools, the 
late-drooping schools of Dr. John, is also 
tasting of its pleasant fruits. We know 
not how soon the Malabar Coast, Ceylon, 
and Persia, may repose under its shade. 

* Your Committee would lead your song 
of praise to the society for its labours of 
high promise in the work of translations. 
What they are attempting in the rude 
languages of Africa, they are executing 
in the more-refined dialects of the East. 
Their Persiac, Hindostanic, and Arabic 
Scriptures ; their Eastern Versions of the 
Church of England Liturgy, with the 
gratifying testimonies which they have 
received to its acceptance and spiritual 
profitableness ; their well -selected Arabic 
ami Persiac Tracts which they address to 
Mahomedans and Heathens ; these vari- 
ous productions together furnish so grave 
and unquestionable a specimen of the 
solid, extensive, erudite, and durable 
monuments on which our society exercises 
and records its labours, that your Com- 
mittee would call you to bless God, who 
has not only put it into the hearts of men 
to build a temple to His honour, but has 
also provided priests for that temple, 
whose *' lips distil knowledge,” and in 
whom “ the word of Christ dwelleth 
richly in all wisdom.” 

* Your Committee cannot forbear from 


suggesting to you, that Malta, though not 
yet assayed, is likely soon to become the 
scene of one of our encampments. They 
have large expectations from the pregnan- 
cy of the soil, and from the skill and assi- 
duity of the cultivator. Malta is a sort 
of centre to the civilized world. Like the 
famed oracular spot of old, it is visited, 
though not for the same purpose, by the 
inhabitants of all the circumjacent coun- 
tries, the most refined of the earth. Jews, 
Mahomedans, and Pagans maj be ad- 
dressed with advantage by the pious man 
of learning there. The drooping spirit 
of the Greek, Ethiopian, and Armenian 
churches, may be revived, purified, and 
invigorated by seasonable, enlightened, 
and brotherly inquiries, excitements, 
communications and assistances. Oui 
society, uniting its labours with those of 
the Biitish and Foreign Bible Society, 
and with the Society for Promoting the 
Conversion of the Jews, may do much 
towards restoring old foundations, and cal- 
ling up new ones; towards bringing back 
the wanderers, healing the sick, and giv- 
ing life to the dead. In the benefits which 
our society has already derived from the 
eloquence, moderation, and intelligence 
of Mr. Jowett, we have a pledge which 
fully ju.-tifies the conviction that our li- 
terary representative at Malta will make 
full proof of his commission. 

* Your Committee will conduct you, 
lastly, to the shores of that colony which, 
by a happy inversion of titles, from hav- 
ing been called a den of thieves, is now 
made the house of prayer. Under the 
pious, ardent, and successful labours of 
Mr. Marsden, Port Jackson is becoming 
a nursery of truth and righteousness. 
From thence, under the operation of the 
same wise expedient, which is to pio- 
mote the evangelization of Africa, the 
messengers of peace are now spreading 
their sails — sails which a ripe judgment 
and an intrepid disinterestedness have 
spread at their own hazard — to bring the 
harmless, valiant New Zealanders to the 
knowledge of liberal, useful, and ho- 
nourable arts ; to agriculture, jurispru- 
dence, and sound policy; and to that 
which is the foundation-stone of all for 
excellency, aye, and the head-stone of 
all for beauty, to this happy fabric — the 
knowledge of the Son of God ! Is not 
this to make our Jerusalem, whence all 
this honour and utility have primarily 
gone forth, a praise in the earth ? Is 
not this “ to open the eyes of the blind, 
and to unstop the ears of the deaf ?” t( to 
make the lame man leap as an hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb to sing ?” “ to 
make the heart of the rash to understand 
knowledge, and the tongue of the stam- 
merers ready to speak plainly?” 

Wymondham Branch Association. — 
On Friday, the 15th of December, a 
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Branch Association was formed in the 
Market-house ofWymondham in Norfolk, 
in aid of the Norfolk and Norwich Church 
Missionary Association. 

Sheffield Association. — At a meet- 
ing held on the 4th of Januaiy, at the 
Girls’ Charity School, of the Meinheis 
of the Established Church in Sheffield, 
the Rev. Thomas Sutton, Vicar, in the 
chair, an association was formed in aid 
of the Church Missionary Society. — Evety 
subscriber of five shillings, or donor of 
five guineas, is considered a member. 

The fli st anniversary of the Broad- way 
Church Association, Westminster, was 
held on Thursday evening, January 4th, 
in the School Room, liorseferry Road ; 
the Rev. Isaac Saunders, M. A. President 
of the Association, iu the chair. 

This Association was formed by the 
teachers of the Westminster Sunday 
School, under the supei intendance of Mr. 
Saunders. The school consists ot about 
six hundred children of both sexes ; and 
of fifty teachers, male aud female, who 
giatui’tously instiuct the cliildien com- 
mitted to tlieii chaige. A missionary 
spirit has long been diffused among them, 
by reading missionary intelligence ; and 
that spirit has been much increased from 
the circumstauce of two of their own 
body having actually engaged in the 
work. 

The chairman introduced the Rev. 
Daniel Corrie, lately returned from 
Agra. 

Mr. Corrie detailed a variety of cir- 
cumstances which he had witnessed, as 
illustrative of the ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and cruelty of the people of India. 
It was not possible, lie observed, to de- 
c cribe the lamentable state into which 
*hey weie fallen. He leinarked, with 
:.'reat effect, that he had seen the smoke 
of the funeral pile, on which women sa- 
crificed themselves with the dead bodies 
rr their husbands, ascend towards hea- 
ven, and aged parents taken In their chil- 
dren to expire on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

Baptist Mission. — At Biistol, on the 
6th ot October, Mr. Thomas Griffiths, a 
Missionaiy Student in the Baptist Aca- 
demy at BiNtol, was appointed to pio- 
ceed to Ceylon, to assist Mr. Ciiater, the 
Baptist Missionary resident in that 
island. 

Wesleyan Methodist Missions. — 
Six Missionaries are appointed to Ceylon 
and the East. 

Rome, Jan. 18. — The Congregation 
of Foreign Missions labours with the 
greatest zeal to re-establish its relations 
with various parts of the world. One of 
the most happy results, undoubtedly, is 
the special protection which its members 
have obtained from China and Abyssinia. 

They write from Pekin, that the Em- 


peror, having received a report from th« 
Tribunal of Rites of the sentences pas- 
sed against the Jesui s, wrote at the bot- 
tom of the report, with his red, or inde- 
lible pencil, “ Let the edict of the 11th 
tl January, 1724, cease to be the law of 
“ the empire. There is only one God, 
(< and this God cannot be offended with 
“ the diversity of names which are given 
“ to him. Any thing written with the 
“ red pencil can never be recalled decrees 
‘ { in other colours may he alteied.” Ac- 
coiding to this imperial decision, the 
Edicts of Toleration of the Great Empe- 
ror Kuiig-Hi, of 1672, and that of 1711, 
have been a tain transcribed from the 
TT ibun.il of Rites, and transmitted, seal- 
ed with the great seal, covered with yel- 
low satin, to Dom Gaspaed della Cruse, a 
Portuguese. It is remarkable that it was 
a Dominican of this name, and of the 
same nation, who, in 1536, was the first 
to introduce the Christian religion into 
China. Nothing can be more agreeable 
to the Court of Rome, than to see the 
Christian religion introduced into so ex- 
tensive an empire as that of China, at a 
period, in particular, when most of the 
princes of Europe, by proclaiming the 
toleration of religion in countries es- 
sentially Catholic, seem to slacken the 
ties which united them to the Holy See. 
His Holiness received with the most lively 
joy this pleasing intelligence. Father 
della Cruse had the honour to be pre- 
sented to him by his Eminence the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, along with the 
four novice Chinese Jesuits, who were 
conducted to the audience-chamber by 
M. Concellieu, director of the Propa- 
ganda. We are a>sured that the edicts of 
the Chinese Emperor reached our Court 
through the Portuguese ambassador.— 
Twelve Jesuits will be seut to China in 
the spi iug. His Holiness has addressed a 
brief felicitation to the Emperor of China, 
to thank him. We are even assured that 
a bull will be issued, to regulate the dis- 
cipline of the Chinese churches. 

Hamburgh papers of the 20th January 
contain intelligence from St. Peters- 
burg)] of the 3rd. All the members of 
the Order of the Jesuits, who were in 
this capital, “ say they,” have received 
orders to leave it in twenty-four hours. 
They have brought upon themselves this 
banishment, by making proselytes, even 
among respectable families.’— See pagein* 


AGRA. 

The following are further extracts from 
the Journal of Mr. Bowley, (See page 
181.) 

‘ Spoke to one who had been in the 
habit of hearing the scriptures. He said 
he dared not say a word against them, for 
2 0 2 
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that his conscience witnessed to their 
being holy, just, and good ; and that they 
geneiallv leave an ii.ipies-ion which con- 
tinues tm two oi thue (1 ins 1 'Ht, on 
opening }»"*■ mind to tlie learned ot the 
Malionutm ulnnon, he finds him*ilf 
somewhat sati-fied that they are not <d- 
fogethei wione, The point on which he 
dwelt wn% that, mucIv among mi m m\ 
clever men of hi* /oo/W.vio//, it was in t 
possible tor the whole ot them to be de- 
ceived.’ 

‘Accompanied a fiieml to a phue 
where upwaid of seven Jv dt voter- oi the 
Vishnu tr‘tfn\ t >>• th.-e fi'Wiiavs, have 
taken tip theii lodcrg. -do t ot them 
wcie naked, ext apt a -lip otn«t-woik, 
about thiee iik Im> havd, about them, 
with a thick lope; -oiae wiM lattmi- 
twisted togetliei ; an i otaei.- and the e 
aic the only people ot the kind whom I 
ever observed in this count iv i had a frame 
of w’ood-work, just sufficient to me-isme 
luund their waist, to keep up the net- 
work. Many of them had their hacks 
and bellies scorclitd with the fire which 
they constantly use to keep off the cold. 
We saw several couples asleep, with a 
fire of logs of wood between them. Their 
bodies were rubbed out with asdic* , and 
their faces w hitened a- w ith cliunam line. 
Wc *pent two 1 -tui's m comeisution wirb 
them. Some ni them cave us a patient 
healing; hut, in ueneial, they weie not 
inclined to r.ilk.’ 

‘ It Ktiulv microns to *ce how partita 
of men and women pio*t rate thrni-elve* 
befine these people, and >ay that the 
gods are in them ! 

‘ At a Cluistian friend's I icad to some 
natives on the miracles of our land. A 
few of them come from an adjoining 
village, and appear lmuh delighted tii it 
the Son of God should i.nte on him-vlf 
oui natme to s n-ry ndi vea .maiiec for 
our sin*. T 1 v • .a*’ much di-rio ed t«> 
talk on tlit >ti ^ 1 1 • ' w 1 1 -a ii.ev hcdi 

‘ Went with aChiisfian f * i< is<l to the 
Jogcees, upward ot scventv pieseni. 
Conversed with the ci.h f p 11 1 or them, 
hut especially wir’a then kudu ; altlmur.li 
he denied hi- lank — I know i.,.r t«>i what 
reason, unless that he suspected wv were 
for exposing hfc ci ait. M«.ny ot ln> nis- 
ei pies gathered round to hear ns, but he 
soon lett us upon a pietence that he had 
occasion to ui out. These people are 
adored b\ the leaned as well as the illi- 
terate ot the Ib'n’oo.s, and are like -tai- 
led hoi-e-, pioudidwirh all things to 
supertlunv b. .he h'i natives in the city. 

I -fear th*v v% ill not be willing to decamp 
soon, whilst thi) .iic thus supplied, and 
many others will doubtless be umpted to 
follow tiie same ciatt.’ 

* Spent about two hours with the Fa- 
queers. An old woman, supposed to be 


not fir fiom her latter end, was brought 
hefoie these deceive!*, in older to ^ecuie 
her *ah ation. After fiist presenting a 
tew pne, >he bowed down betoic them, 
and was peimitted to touch the lender’* 
feet, while he pionoumcd hei blessed.’ 

4 We could not be silent, but spake 
e-pecialh to the aged malum .aid her 
fo’duweis, oi! tuc in-iifiii ienev of ;tn\ man 
w hare* or to i adeem a soul ; hut tint God 
of his infinite meity, hud laid help upon 
mu uui-hty to save to the utieinm-t all 
those who come to God thiougli him. 
Tl:r\ seemed attentive ’ 

4 in i churning, came acro-s a person 
vA’o ba.l sonic stu*s ot otta, &c. mixed 
and in .do up into balls, to be given to 
i lie cow*, or l hi own into the river : this 
he - ml, would atone for his father, who 
had died hut a lew days ago. I endea- 
vomed to impress on him a sense of the 
guilt which he himself inclined by mak- 
ing an ill use of God’s bounty, while liuti- 
dieds ot his fellow creatures were starving 
for food ; and urged him to leave the 
dead man alone, and to prepare for his 
own salvation.’ 

4 This forenoon a Faqueer, who heard 
ns u steiday, nine to my place to argue. 
Though In* pietendcd that he had lead 
the > ; iasrcis, I found to-day that he 
h»M not even the lettm*; and vet he 
b>_vn to m damn all learning. -a\.ng 
tiit'f books only tended to htwildei peo- 
jdc, au.l that to know God within us was 
the on!} v, a\ to happiness.' 

4 ! ic was -o .sell -to:. i.Ua a- to I.i 
own i iuliteou-ne--, that lie did not i 
main long after a lew questions weie put 
to bin on the infinite justice of God.’ 

4 For these several days past, the Fa- 
queeis have been preparing great feasts, 
.aid will haidly condescend to answei us.’ 

4 In spite oi all that can he said or 
done, tiwy -till think us their bitterest 
enemies. These people do not cum ap- 
peal >ii icie m what they piotcss. I spoke 
to -eui.ti I,n\s, who have been draw’ll 
into tlic-c s 1 Ilt ies, but to little purpose; 
th.w cun s r , ni ro have lost the natuial 
aih’t lion implanted in us.’ 

This atteinoon, for the first time, 
we had a favourable opportunity and 
meat encouragement to speak to the 
Devotee*. {Seeing us constantly visit 
them, they began to entertain a better 
opinion ot us than hefoie, and asked about 
our religion and our hope*. We embi ti- 
red the opportunity, and -poke to them 
on the fall of man, and the ledemption of 
-inuers b\ Jesus Chn-t alone. My Chris- 
tian friend had a separate concourse of 
those who came to adore these people.* 

4 We spoke to a few, who answered 
nnrcasoiiahh, till a Brahmin drew up, 
and apptoved of what he heard, saying it 
earned conviction with it, and that a 
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mere repetition of the name of God would tor the man had nothing to urge except 
not avail to do avvav sin, which the otlieis his doubts on our killing cattle; an<i, 
contended for.’ whatever was said, he took it for gi anted 

‘ My triend observed that he never be- to be the tiuth.’ 
held Mich anxiety in any native before. 


STATE 

CONVENTION UlMATIVr. 'in THE 
CUSTODY OF lU’ONAPAUTE. 

In th*‘ AV/jmc of the Mott Holy and L'ndi- 
r it ltd TifWtH. 

Napoli on Ihowevan. being in the 
power «<r tee Allied Nnmoigns, then Ma- 
jesties the King of t! e United kingdom 
of Great Biit.tin and 1i eland, the I’ni- 
peior oi An 4i :a, the Kmpeioi ol Uu-ni.i, 
and the King oi Pru^'M, h.i\e auiis-d m 
v ii tue of the stipulations ot the '1 leaf} of 
—A tli Muich, 1X15, uj on the meaMiie* 
most pi opei to leudei all eutcipikc im- 
possible. on his pait, against the iepose 
ot Europe. — [Then tollow the name* ot 
the I'lenipoteniiai n*s.] 

Ait. I. Napoleon Buonaparte i< consi- 
dered by the Povveis who have signed the 
Treat) of the ‘25th March last, as their 
pi isoner. 

Ait. II. Ilis custody is especially in- 
trusted to t lie British Government. 

The choice of the place, and of the 
measures which can best secure the ob- 
ject of tie* piM»nt 'tipul it ion , are re- 
ceived to his Biitanmek Maic'lv 

Air. 111. The Implied Coint" or \tts- 
tria and Ru'-mu, and the Itov il Coiut ot 
Piitssia, an* to .tp ; <.,m Commission is to 
pioeecd to, and ..hid** at th.* pi. a.- to 
wioi h the G ivci unit nt ot his j,i ii.nin ck 
Mniest\ h..\e a sjaned iui the ic-i- 

deiueof Napohoii Buoiiapaite, and who 
without lining lC'pousible toi hiseuModv, 

will ii'i'.inc fnemselus ot his picscnec. 

An. IV. H's most Christian M.»i'*-t\ 
is to be invited, in the name of the tour 
above-mentioned (Mints, to send m like 
mam * t a French < ommtsMouei to the 
plan* of detention ot Napoleon ihiu.ia- 
pai ft*. 

Ait.Y. H’s Mae 'i‘ th • King of the 
United kingdom t.ieit ihii.ua and 
Ireland, binds hini'elt to toliil t lie engage- 
ments which f..:l to him bv tin- pu-s< nt 
Convention. 

Art. VI. The pu sent Convention shall 
be ratified, ami the i at ideations 'hall he 
exchanged within fit teen da\s, oi sooner 
il possible. 

In faith whereof, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Con- 
vention, and have affixed thereto the 
seals ot their arms. 

Done at Pans, the 21st August, iu the 
v ear of our Lord I y 15, 


PAPERS. 

. 'si *.'.* 1. 1 

|L. S. < AV| u tU \ .if. 
i L. *s i Y\ FldilXG'i t ) X, 

(L. S i The Pimicor » I/l TFIlXIi 'fl, 
[Niiuih.i Conventions with Hu* -iu tnd 
Pi U"ia.] . 

MILITARY CONVENTION. 

Jf'tt/ Dt'fmrtmmt , t, 7th 

.//////, H15. — Captain kmd Arthur Hill, 
aimed !a*-t night with dispatches ad- 
di (•"< (l in l- ail Buthuist In llis Gnu*** the 
Duke* ot Welim.ton, dated from Goiie'se 
the 2d and 1th of lie month, of which 
the tollow ing ai e e .ti at .s and copies. 

(innrssr, 2 / Jilt'll 1X15. — The enemv 
nttaekt'd the advanced guaids ot Muishut 
Piinee Bluelier.il Villeis Cotteiefs on the 
2Xth ; lmt the body of the aunv having 
come up, lm was repubed with the loss ot 
b* pieces ofcanuon 6c about 1,000 pi isoner*. 

It appeals that th**st* t loops were on 
march from Soissons to Paris, and having 
been expulsed from that route by the 
Prussian troops at Viller* Cotterets, thev 
took that (b Meaux. The\ weie agah. 
attacked on that route b\ Gcncia! Billow . 
who took 500 pi rod i s tiom them ant 
drove them bevi»i*d r. * M.ot.e. The 
have how ever 1 1 .• h*.<l i’ ■ i*. 

'J he advanced guan! « * i t!.“ .timv I eom- 
in. aided, puss, ;} the <». »• on the 2‘/tl;» 
and the whole pus,<*d on 11. e bOth, and 
vest.-rclav we took up a | oMtiou, the light 
on tie* heights ot llichcboui.. , and tli. 
lett, (in the ton *r oi Jbm.lv. 

PicM Mat'lial Pi i nee Blueher, afu-i 
having taken tin- v iilaue d’Ank n idiots, 
(.n t!u Venus in the inoiuiue ot the bOth 
• f.ha.c, made a mov< mein on r< relit, 
.old p.t-s, d the N in' 1 .it '•t. Ce. mains, 
whil't I .idv. lined, lie will h tv e his light 
io ('av .i* Ph'sjs pi. put, lus lefr at Jst. 

( ioud, and In' leser.e at \ ei'Uilles. 

I ri < neinv h..s toitified tin* heights of 
Mont mart) e, and the town of .St. Deuais ; 
and I" moans ot the small livers of Ro- 
n i 1 Ion and la Viellc Mcr, he has inun- 
dated the land nmtli of that city, and the 
water having been introduced iuto the 
c.mal, I’Oiucij and the borders, formed 
into pai.ipit*) and batteries, lie has a 
stiong position ou this side of Pari**. 

The heights of Belleville an* aho well 
fortified ; but I have not learnt that any 
vvoiks of defence have been uused ou tlie 
left of the Seine. 
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Haring united in Pans all the troops 
remaining alter the battle of the 18th, 
and the depot. s of all the army, it is be- 
lieved that the enemy has about 40 or 
50,000 men in troops of the lint and 
guards, besides the national guards, a 
new lev) called les Tirailleurs de la garde, 
and the Fedcres, 

I have great pleasure in informing 
your Lordship, that le Que«noy surren- 
dered to His Royal Highness Prince Fre- 
derick of the Netherlands on the 29th of 
June. 

1 subjoin a copy of the report of His 
Royal Highness on this subject, by which 
your Lordship will see with satisfaction, 
the intelligence and energy with which 
this young Prince has conducted that af- 
fair. 

Gutless?, July 4,1815. — Mj Lord, Field - 
Matshal Piince Blucher experienced a 
strong resistance on the part of the enemy, 
whilst taking the position on the left of 
the Seine, which I mentioned in my dis- 
patch of the 3d of this month, as hating 
that day been proposed to be taken by 
him, particularly ou the heights of St. 
Cloud and Meudon; but the valour of 
the Prussian troops under General Zic- 
then has sui mounted all obstacles, and 
have finally succeeded in establishing 
themselves on the heights of Meudon, 
and in the village d’Issy. The French 
again attacked them at issy on the 3d. at 
three o’clock in the morning, hut they 
were repelled with a considerable loss ; 
and seeing that Paris was then open on 
its vulnerable side, that the communica- 
tion was opened between the allied ar- 
mies, by a bridge which I had established 
at Argenteuil, and that a body of English 
troops were also proceeding on the left of 
the Seine, towards the bridge of the 
Neuilly, the enemy sent to request that 
the fire might cease on both sides of the 
Seine, towards negotiating a military 
convention between the aimies, in the 
palace of St. Cloud, in virtue of which 
the French army will evacuate Paris. 

In consequence, officers on both sides 
assembled at St. Cloud, and I herewith 
annex a copy of the militaiy convention 
which was last night concluded, aud ra- 
tified by Marshal Prince Blucher and my- 
self, and by the Prince of Eckmuhl on 
the part of the French army. 

This Convention decides all military 
questions that actually existed here, and 
embraces no political question. 

General Lord Hill lias gone to take 
possession of the posts, this day evacu- 
ated by the Convention, and I propose 
taking possession of Montmartre to- 
morrow. 

1 forward this dispatch by my Aid-de- 
camp Captain Lord Arthur Hill via Ca- 
lais. He can inform your Lordship of 
further particulars, and I beg leave to 


recommend him to your favour and pro- 
tection. 

I have the honour to be, &e. &c. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 

CONVENTION. 

This day, July 3, the Commissioners 
appointed by the Commanders in Chief of 
the respective a nine 1 ', viz. Baron Bignon, 
charged with the portefeuille of Foreign 
Affairs ; Count Guillemiiiot, Chief of the 
Staff of the French aimy; the Count of 
Jiondy, Piefet of the Department of the 
Seine ; provided with full powers from 
Marshal Prince of Eckmuhl, Commander 
iu Chief of the French aimy on the one 
part, Major-General Maffiing, provided 
with full powers from His Highness Field 
Mondial Prince Blucher, Commander in 
Chief of the Prussian army ; and Colonel 
Harvey piovided with full powers fiom 
His Excellency the Duke of Wellington, 
Commander in Chief of the British army, 
on the other part, have agreed to the 
following articles : — 

Art. 1 . — There shall be a suspension of 
arms between the Allied armies, com- 
manded by His Highness Prince Blucher, 
and His Grace the Duke of Wellington ; 
and the French army under the walls of 
Pai is. 

Art. 2. — 'I he French army shall com- 
mence its mat ch to-morrow, to take its 
position behind the Loire. — Paris shall 
be entirely evacuated in three days, and 
the movement behind the Loire shall be 
effected in eight days. 

Art. 3. — The French army shall take 
with it, all its material, or field artillery, 
its military chests, horses, ami regimental 
property without exception. All persons 
attached to the depots, shall also be taken 
away, a» well as those belonging to the 
different branches of the administration 
of the army. 

Art. 4. — The sick and wounded, and the 
officers of health, w hom it shall be neces- 
sary to leave with them, shall be under 
the special protection of the Commanders 
in Chief of the British and Prussian ar- 
mies. 

Art. 5. — The military, and persons em- 
ployed, whom the preceding article con- 
cerns, shall be at liberty immediately 
after their recovery, to re-join the corps 
to which they belong. 

Art. 6. — The women and children of 
all the individuals, belonging to the 
French army, shall be at liberty to re- 
main at Paris. The married women may 
leave Paris to rejoin the army, and take 
with them their propert), and that of 
their husbands. 

Art. 7 . — The officers of the line, em- 
ployed with the Federates, or with the 
Tirailleurs of the National Guard, may 
either rejoin the army, or return to their 
homes, or their native country. 
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Art. 8. — To-morrow, July 4, at twelve 
o’clock, St. Dennis, St. Ouen, Clerly, 
and Neuilly, shall be surrendered. The 
day after to-morrow, the 5th, at the same 
hour, Montmartre shall be given up. The 
third day, (the 6th) all the barriers shall 
be surrendered. 

Art. 9. — The service of the city of 
Paris, shall continue to be done by the 
National Guard and by the corps of the 
Municipal Gendarmerie. 

Art. 10. — The Commanders in Chief of 
the British and Prussian army, engage to 
respect, and to cause to be respected by 
the subordinates, the actual authorities so 
long as they continue. 

Art. 11.— Public property, with the ex- 
ception of that which is warlike, whether 
belonging to Government, or depending 
on the municipal authorities, shall be re- 
spected; and the allied powers shall not 
interfere in any manner in then admini- 
stration or direction 

Art. 12.- — Pi ivate persons and prnpcity 
shall be equally respected. The inhabi- 
tants, and all individuals generally who 
shall be in the capital, shall continue to 
enjoy their rights and libeities, without 
being sought after, whether on account 
of the employments they hold or have 
held, or on account of their conduct, or 
political opinions. 

Art. 13. — The foreign troops shall place 
no obstacle to the provisioning of the 
capital ; they shall, on the contrary, pro- 
tect the arrival and free circulation of the 
articles that shall be destined for it. 

Art. 14. — The present Convention shall 
be observed, and taken for the rule of 
mutual relations, until the conclusion of 
peace. In case of rupture, it must he 
denounced in the usual form, at least ten 
days previously. 

Art. 15. — Should difficulties supervene 
in the execution of any of the articles of 
the present Convention, the interpreta- 
tion shall be made in favour of the French 
army and the city of Paris. 

Art. 16. — The present Convention is 
declared common to all the allied armies, 
provided it be ratified by the powers on 
whom those armies depend. 

Art. 17. — The ratifications shall be ex- 
changed to-morrow, July 4, at six o'clock 
in the morning, at the bridge of Neuill v. 

Art. 18. — Commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed on both sides to superintend the 
execution of the present Convention. 

Done and signed at St. Cloud, in tripli- 
cate, by the above-named Commissioners, 
the day and year above mentioned. 

Le Baron BIGNON. 

Le Comte GUILLEM [NOT. 

Le Comte de BONDY. 

Le Baron de MAFFLING. 

F. B. HARVEY, Colonel. 

The present suspension of arms ap- 
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proved and ratified at Paris, July the 3d, 
1815. 

BLUCHER. 

WELLINGTON. 

Approuve. Le Marechal Prince d’Eok- 
muhl. 

MANIFESTO. 

By the Grace of God, We, Alexander the 

First, Emperor and Autocrat of all the 

Russ'.is, &c. hereby make known — 

As we have seen from experience, and 
from the unhappy consequences that have 
resulted for the whole world, that the 
course of the political relations in Europe 
between the powers, has not been found- 
ed on those true principles upon which 
the wisdom of God in his revelations has 
founded the peace and prosperity of na- 
tions. 

We have consequently, in conjunction 
with their Majesties the Emperor of 
Au>tiia, Fiancis the First, and the King 
ot Piussia, Fiederiek William, proceeded 
to fonn an alliance between us, (to which 
the other Christian Powers are invited to 
accede) in which we reciprocally engage, 
both between ourselves and in respect of 
our subjects, to adopt, as the sole means 
to attain this end, the principle drawn 
from the words and doctiincof our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, who preaches not to 
live in enmity and hatred, but in peace 
and love. We hope and implore the 
blessing of the Most High ; may this sa- 
cred union be confiimed between all the 
Powers for their general good, and (de- 
terred by the union of all the rest) may 
no one date to fall off from it. We ac- 
cordingly subjoin a copy of this union, 
ordering it to he made generally known, 
and read in all the churches. 

St. Peteridmrgh, on the day of the 
birth of our Saviour, 25th December, 
1815. 

The original is signed by his Imperial 
Majesty’s own hand. ALEXANDER. 

AUTOGRAPH TREATY. 
Between Austria , Prussia , and Russia r 
In the name of the Most Holy and Indi- 
visible Trinity. 

Tnr.iR Majesties the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the. King of Prussia, and the Em- 
peror of Russia, having, in consequenceof 
the great events which have marked the 
course of the three last years in Europe, 
and especially of the blessings which it 
has pleased Divine Providence to shower 
down upon the states which place their 
confidence and their hope on it alone, ac- 
quired the intimate conviction of the ne- 
cessity of founding the conduct to be ob- 
served by the Powers, in their reciprocal 
relations, upon the sublime truths which 
the holy religion of our Saviour teaches. 

They solemnly declare, that the pre- 
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sent act has no otbei object than * <» pub- 
lish, in the t.uv nMhr u holewot b!, their 
fixed re— « ilnt ** *n , both in the .ultninNri.i- 
tinii nf theii n s|„.< in e -lute*, mid in tln-n 
political lelattnn** with every othc: Go- 
vernment, to take Ini* then side guide the 
preempts of that holy religion, name!}, 
the precepts nt Jusiiee, Christian Cliaj itv, 
and Peace, which, tai tiom hceu applic- 
able onlv to pricate concerns niii't have 
an immediate influence on the councils of 
prince*, and guide all their Mops as 
being the only Mean* of conjoin! it in*; hu- 
man institutions, and lemedviiu tiun 
i in pci feet ion *■ * 

In couM'n'ii *»re, their M *]‘‘ x 'ies have 
Bgiced on the following at tides — 

.\rt. 1.— Coiitoi in'iidv to the wo: d> of 
t} !c Ho!\ N’i i pt nr*— , v\ Inch command all 
in on to coiisipti each other j t ' bi.ri.ion, 
the three eoiitKicti»'» mm. irch* v-'ill ie- 
tnciin united by tin* bonds of a t-ue and 
indissoluble fraternity ; and, rmi-ideiing 
each other a- fellow-countrymen, fVy 
win on all oi’^Usions, and in all place’, 
lend each other aid and assistance . and, 
retarding themselves tovvanD ihcii sub- 
jects and nriides as tathe’s of tanii |: c.s, 
they will lead them in the *an:e xmP ».f 
fraternity w itb which they arc .lniunted 
to protect religion, p.atv, and ju-'se *. 

Art. 2. — In eon sapience, the ••■dc psm- 
cipie in force, whcthei between the "aid 
Governments or between theii "i.barts 
shall he that of lining c*uh oth.r u*.\- 
procal sei'iec. *'>nd ot tc"tif\imrhy urd- 
teiable good will the mutual affection 
with which they misht to he aninnted, 
to consider themselves all as members of 
one and the same Cluistian nation. The 
three Allied princes looking on them- 
selves as merely delegated by Piovidcnce 
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to gov mu tluee blanches of the one fa- 
mi!}, it Hue!}, Austiia, Pius-da, and Rus- 
sia; iiiii>. confessing that the Christian 
me i*n, «if which llievand their people 
foimapait. It is in icalityno other So- 
vcicign than Him to whom alone powei 
lealh belongs, h-c nisc in [jim alone are 
found all l lie tiea-uno o! love, science, 
and infinite wisdom, tint* is to -aiy, God, 
our Divine Savioui, t!ie Word of the 
Mo-t High, the Uoul of Life. Their 
Majesties coit*c«iu M nrly iccommend to 
theii people, with the m««"t tender soli- 
ciMid“, as the sole Mean* of enjoy ing that 
peace which ari'C'fiom a good conscience, 
and w liich alone i> dm able, to ;■ Lengthen 
th*’ usches evv»*. divinoie and mote in 
the principle' and excuse of »hc duties 
wliicuthe L)n me Saviour lias taught to 
mankind 

Art. o. — All the Powers who shall 
eh. ere sob mill} ft) avow the sacred pi in- 
uple? which have dictated the present 
act, end 'hall acknowledge how important 
it . s lor the happiness of nations, too long 
drill! bed, that those ti uths should lienee- 
foiih evrchc over tin* destinies of man- 
kind all the inhume ' which belongs to 
t la ni, will he reeve.,! with e'pial ardour 
a. id a*fc'*tioii into this Judy alliairc. 

Done in *iip \r * a ciuSium d at Pan-, 
in iheyou giae ‘ Ihl"), ,14 CL > v 2f»th 

Jvptmihi i . 

l. - . i’R was. 

l. , rrr.D ,st;n; william. 

L. " ' AF/sCA NDJ ih 

Confm m.Vdc t.» ti.e o: uimd, 

.S.-rndj ALEXANDER. 

Done ar St. Fetei'lnirgh, the day of 
the birth or our Saviour, the 23th of De- 
cember, l*, 15. 
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HOPSK OF LORDS. 

Feb. 1.— This day, Parliament met 
for the dispatch of business. 

Sir T. Tyrvvhitt, Wher of the Black 
Rod, having, according to custom, juo- 
cured the attendance of the Speaker of the 
Hoire of Coniinons, and a numerous de- 
putation of Members, at their Lordships* 
par, the Piii.ce Regent’s Commission was 
read for nmsmming Parliament. The 
Lord Chuncelloi then read the speech 
from the tlu olio, and the Commons 
withdrew. 

Xnr Title*. 

The MlowtRg n »tilon«*n vrrre mtioduCMl — 
J/mi F. SpenCvr f'hmttuU. Lord Gu>- 

*llle Lev is on Wd a. V i tount Gowt-r. General 
H«T, s as Bdion H.UI1-- J^‘«t Melbourne— 

Bishop of Gl^r-sier. I.ord Bi -’Anlow as 

Brownlow. Lord Orunston, as Lad of 

Vexuhujj* 


P, i/'ce dps Sjtieeh. 

At five o’clock the Chancellor again 
read the speech to both Houses, as fol- 
low < * 

My Lotd" and Gentlemen,— We are 
commanded by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, to expuss to von his deep 
regret at theeoutiuuauce of his Majesty's 
lamented imli'posiuou. 

I'he Prince Regent diiccfs us to ac- 
fpiaint you, that iic has the greatest satis- 
faction in calling you together, under cir- 
ciimsfaiicps w Itich i liable bun to announce 
to you the le-toiation ot peace throughout 
Km ope. 

The splendid «md decisive succe** ob- 
taiiud hv In* Muje-ty's arms, and those 
of Ins allies, h.ia led, at an early period 
of the campaign, to the re-establishment 
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of the authority of his Most Christian 
Majesty in the capital of his dominions ; 
and it has been since that time his Royal 
Highness’s most earnest endeavour to 
promote such arrangements as appeared 
to him best calculated to provide tor the 
lasting repose and security of Europe. 

In the adjustment of these arrange- 
ments it was natural to suppose that 
many difficulties would ociur; but the 
Prince Regent trusts that it will be found 
that, by moderation and firmness, they 
have been effectually surmounted. 

To the intimate union which has so 
happily existed between the allied pow- 
ers, the nations of the Continent have 
twice owed their deliverance. His Royal 
Highness has no doubt that you will be 
sensible of the ere at importance of main- 
taining in its full force that alliance, from 
from which so many advantages have al- 
ready been derived, and which affords the 
best prospect of the continuance of 
peace. 

The Prince Regent has diiceted copies 
of the seteial tieutie.s and conventions 
which have beeu concluded, to bo laid 
before you. 

The extraordinary situation in which 
the powers of Europe have been placed, 
from the circumstances which have at- 
tended the French revolution, and more 
especially in consequence of the events of 
last year, has induced the allies to adopt 
precautionary measures, which they con- 
sider as indispensably necessary for the 
general security. 

As his Royal Highness has concurred in 
these measures from a full conviction of 
their justice and sound policy, lie lelios 
confidently on your co-operation m Mich 
proceedings as may be necessai y for car- 
rying them into effect. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
— The Prince Regent has dilee ted the 
estimate for the present yeai to be laid 
before you. 

His Royal Highness is happy to inform 
you, that the manufactures com me ice, 
and revenue of the United Kingdom are in 
a flourishing condition. 

The great exeitiuns which you enabled 
him to make in the course of the la-t year, 
afforded the means of brin avj: ti e con- 
test in which we wcie t n gaged to^o glo- 
rious and speedy a termination. 

The Prince Regent laments tiie heavy 
pressure upon the countiy which such 
exertions could not fail to produce ; and 
his Royal Highness has commanded us to 
assure you, that you may rely on every 
disposition on his part, to concur in such 
measures of economy, as may be cohm^- 
tent with the security of tiie countiy, 
and with that station which we occupy in 
Europe. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — The ue- 
gociation which the Prince Regent 
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announced to you, at the end of the 
last session of Parliament, as being in 
progress, with a view to a commercial 
arrangement between tills couutry and 
the United States of America, have been 
brought to a satisfactory issue. His 
Royal Highness has given orders, that a 
copy of the treaty which has been con- 
cluded should be laid before you; and he 
confidently trusts that the stipulations of 
it will prove advantageous to the interests 
of both countries, and cement the good 
understanding which so happily subsists 
between them. 

The Prince Regent has commanded us 
to inform you, that the hostilities in 
which we have been involved in the 
island of Ceylon, and on the continent of 
India, have been attended with decisive 
success. 

Those in Ceylon have terminated in an 
arrangement highly honourable to the 
British charactei, and which cannot fail 
to augment the tenuity and internal 
prosperity of that valuable possession. 

The operations in India have led to an 
armistice which gues reason to hope, 
that a peace may lia\ e been concluded on 
terms advantageous to our interests in 
that part of the world. 

At the close of a contest extensive 
and momentous as that in which we have 
been <0 long engaged in Europe, and which 
has exalted the character and military te- 
nown of the British nation beyond all 
foimcr example, the Prince Regent can- 
not hut feel, that undei Providence he is 
indebted for the success which has at- 
tended hi" exertions, to the wisdom and 
firmness of Pailiament, and to the per- 
sevei ante and public spirit of his Majes- 
ty's people. 

It will be the Pi i lice Regent’s constant 
endeavour to maintain, bv the justice and 
moderation of his conduct, the high dia- 
meter wlncli this country has acquired 
amongst the nations of the world : and 
bis Royal Iliylmess has directed us to ex- 
press his mi cere ami earnest hope, that 
the same union amount ouisehes, which 
lias enabled u • mi mount v o manv dan- 
gers, and la- biouuht this euntful 
struggle to so arspicious. an issue, may 
now animate 11- in peace*, and induce us 
cordially toco-ope:ate in all those mea- 
suies wlric h may 1 e-t manifest our grati- 
tude for tin' Bhrie piotection, and most 
effectually pt< mote the prosperity and 
happiness of our country. 

At the conclusion of the above, — The 
Marqui< of Hmuly moved an addiess 
thankimr his Royal Highness for the same, 
which v as seconded by Lord Uahhorpe. 

Lon! Gremille said, there was not one 
wot din tiie speech in uhu.li he did m*r 
most coidially cmicei. lie rtioicul in our 
general situation — not only that peace 
w ns ic.stored, but that it v. as .cqui^ed 

Yol« I. 2 r 
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by the restoration of the Government of 
France. 

The Marquess of Lausilowne admitted 
that the splendid successes of the last 
campaign, the downfall of the system to 
overthrow the governments of Emope by 
military force, were subjects on which 
he could sincerely vote congratulation ; 
but he did not consider theii lordships 
then in a state to form any opinion with 
respect to the great and important ques- 
tions to be discussed in Pailiameut. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no difficul- 
ty in saying, with retemue to the peace- 
establishment and expcndituie of the 
country, that the Prince Regent’s ser- 
vants would be lead) when it shall 
come befoie the House, not only to ex 
plain what ate their geneial pi ineiples, 
and how necessary it is to adopt a sys- 
tem of economy, but will be ready to ap- 
ply their judgment to all parts of the 
great establishment, and that it is their 
wish to introduce every degree of eco- 
nomy consistent with the dignity of the 
country, and the situation we hold among 
other nations. At the same time he gave 
an assurance of the intention of govern- 
ment steadily to pursue measures for the 
ublic advantage; not to hold out illusive 
opes, but an intention to pioceed for 
the welfaie of the countiy. 

Loid Holland would vote for the ad- 
dress, but resened the ught of differ- 
ing on subjects connected with it, and 
mc.de other reservations with respect to 
the peace with America. 

The address was then agreed to nem. 
(Its. 

Feb. 2. — Earl Bathurst laid on the 
table copies of the general treaties con- 
cluded with the Allies, &c. &c. 

Feb. 12. — Lord Holland a^ked whether 
there was any objection to pioducing 
correspondence on the subject of Lord 
Kinnairti’s dismissal from Fiance ? 

The Earl of Liverpool must refuse the 
documents ; but admitted that theie was 
no reproach upon the honour of Lord 
Kinnaird. 

Feb. 14. — Lord Gienville moved for 
the army estimates of 1816’. Agreed to. 

Feb. 19. — The Earl of Liverpool moved 
an address on the treaties of peace, cor- 
responding with that moved by Lord 
Castlereagli in the House of Commons. 

Lord Grenville moved an amendment 
which was supported by Lord Holland — 
For the original address, 140; against it 
40 : — Majority 100. 

Feb. 22. — The Duke of Bedford gave 
*K>ticeof a motion on the state of the 
nation. 

Feb. 23. — The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved for sums paid to Hanover and 
Brunswick. 


Journal . £Marcm, 

Feb. 2d. — Lord Holland asked whe- 
ther it was intended to lay any further 
papers on the table respecting the war 
in Cc\ Ion. Time was an account of the 
te* munition of the wai, but nothing as to 
the motives which led to it ; and, when 
the rou It was looked at, which was no- 
thing less than the subvei sion of a mod 
ancieut emphe, and the exclusion of a 
most ancient dynasty, lie thought further 
information ought to be laid befoie the 
House. 

The Earl of Liverpool answered in the 
negative ; but it was open to the noble 
Lord to move for whatever papers he 
thought necessary. 

J If, use of Commons. 

Feb. 2. — Mr. Bennett moved for a copy of 
the correspondence on the convention of 
Paris, especially as it affected M ai shal Ney; 
to which Lard Castlcieagh consented. 

Mr. Brougham moved for a copy of the 
treaty of the 26th of September, 1815, 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. — 
Ayes 30; Noes, 104: — Majority, 74. 

Feb . 12. — Mr. Vansittait said all that 
he had now to submit to was a Resolu- 
tion for the sum of 12,500,000/, for pay- 
ing off that sum issued in November, 

1814, at pioent unprovided for ; and 
4,500/. other Exchequer Bills now com- 
ing due; and, finally, for a vote for the 
re-payment of such as vvcic outstanding 
of the giant of 1815, according to the 
usual mode of proceeding. He proceeded 
to give an outline ol our expenditure for 
the coming year. lie euumeiated the 
leeeipts of the la-'t year, and those of the 
preceding year ; and observed, that there 
was an inciease upon each item ; and on 
looking to the total amount for each year, 
it would be found that the total amount 
of income iu 1814 vva> 65,430,000/. ; and 
in the last year it wa-* 66,443,000/. being 
an increase of something more than a mil- 
lion. In the beginning of the year 1815, 
the Exchequer Bilh outstanding amount- 
ed to 68,548,000/. now 1 they were 
47,600,000/. The total of exports for 
the thiee quartets of the \ear ending on 
the 10th Oct. 1814, was* 37,167,000/. ; 
for the three quarters, ending Oct. 10, 

1815, they amounted to 42,425,000/. 
The cotton exports, in 1814, were 
13,169,000/. ; in the last year they were 
15,376,000/. The linen exports, in 1814 
were 1,186,000/. in the last year they 
were 1,334,000/. The woollen in 1814, 
were 6,131,000/. in the la«t year they 
were 8,330,000/. The great and leading 
difficulty which we had to encounter at 
present, was the dNtiessed state of the 
agricultural intrust. A variety of re- 
medies had been proposed ; at present he 
should advert to hut two or three of 
them. Re considered there were two 
modes to be adopted to remedy the evil ; 
first, a diminution of taxation, and se- 
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rondly the support of public credit. The 
first was certainly desirable ; but he did 
not consider it as the most politic. In 
his opinion, the only way to alle\iatc the 
distress of the country at large, would be 
to uphold public credit. He trusted he 
should be able to raise the supplies with- 
out having recourse to any loan. The 
three loans had amounted to 142 mil- 
lions, of which 45 millions had been 
taken in the last year. If we i drained 
from taking any loan, and instead of 
doing so, t'liow 14 millions into the 
money market, a great deal would be 
done towards relieving the distress of the 
country, and he trusted would, in a few 
months, accomplish that object altoge- 
ther. In what was now to be submitted 
to the House, he did not intend to say 
such was to be the peace establishment ; 
on the conti ary, he was in hopes consi- 
derable l eductions might still he ma le, 
even in the presuit \i u, and in luture 
years much gi eater. The vote of seamen 
for the piesent year would he 55,000 ; 
the peace establishment would probably 
be 25,000 ; the expcnce would he two 
millions. In 1890 our seamen amounted 
to 20,000. The additional expences of 
the navy, almost the whole of which re- 
quired most expensive repairs, would 
raise that item of supply to 7,000,000/. 
For the army no vote would at present 
be required. The number of infantry 
and cavalry for Great Britain, including 
Jersey and Guernsey, would be 25,000, 
and for Ireland the same. The number 
of troops for foreign garrisons would he 
5000 *, the aimy in France 50,000 ; Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and flic ganismis in the 
Mediterranean, 11,000 ; the iranisons in 
British Amei ica 10,000 ; the West India 
islands 15,000, ot which 4000 were in 
Jamaica: the Cape ot Good Hope and 
Africa 5,000 ; Ceylon 5,000. The gam- 
son of St. Helena would consist of 1,200 ; 
these, together with 5,000, which would 
he kept afloat, would make up a toice of 

99.000 men, independent of those in 
France. Many of these regiments, how- 
ever, would be skeleton regiments ; and, 
owing to this circumstance and casual- 
ties, they could not be taken, though 
nominally 99,000, at more in reality 
than 85 or 90,000 men at most.— 
Besides these, theie would he a force of 

20.000 for the Kust-lndia Company ; but 
for these, or for those tioops in Prance, 
no call would be made on this country. 
The French contribution was equal to the 
pay of these troops, and hitheito that 
contribution had been regular! v paid : 
,£700,000 had already been paid. He 
uridei stood that legally these contribu- 
tion:' belonged to the Crown as droits. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
however, had scorned to take as such 
what had been acquired with such brave- 
ry by his army. Out of the contributions 


fifty millions of livres were to be given to 
the British and Prussian army; the test, 
amounting to four millions, would be 
applied to the pa\meut of the troops. 
The total amount of the charge foi the 
a' lnv would be £9,500,000, exclusive of 
extraoi dinar ie*. The commissariat would 
be £080,000; the baiiack department 
£258,000 ; and the extraouliuaries of 
the auny would be two millions; mak- 
ing a total of £12,258,000 for the entire 
ot the army. The miscellaneous would 
be £2,500,000. There w as another item 
s»i!l to mention, and that was, payment 
of a sum to the Kast-India Company, for 
money advanced by them foi the public 
service in the Fast- Indies. Their de- 
mand would amount to about two mil- 
lions, and they had already had £600,000 
audit was piopo-ed now to ad value them 
one million more. This would make the 
total of supply uquired £24,558,000 ; 
besides this, them was a separate charge 
for Great lint. tin, making the total a- 
nicmnt of Gieat Rntain and Iieland 
£29,595,000. The Ways and .Means to 
meet this sum, ueie, the surplus still 
unapptopi kited of three millions of last 
jeai’s uiant. The suiplus of the con- 
solidated fund, say £2,500,000. The 
ordinal y annual taxes three millions. 
The war taxes, which he would now 
take at only six millions. The five per 
cent, property tax, which he would also 
lakeatsix millions. The lottery 200,0001. 
Exchequer bills six millions, and lastly, 
six millions from the Bank, byway of 
loan ; thC'C sums would together make a 
total of £26,700,000, to meet that part 
of the expenditure belonging to Gieat 
Britain, amounting to tweuty-sjx mil- 
lions. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, was there any pre- 
tence to justii) so large a military esta- 
blishment ? 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the ex- 
pence ot the establishment, nearly thirty 
millions, was a most intolei able burthen 
on the comitiy. The right hop. gentle- 
man had talked of the East- India Com- 
pany paring then troops ; it was a mock- 
uv to say the) would pay, when year 
after year, they were coming to this 
house tor loans. He condemned the large 
amount of the foice in the different 
Hands. 

Mr. Ro'ep-aid, the Pioperty Tax was 
inci eased by the gentlemen opposite when 
they got into power. 

Mr. Western conceived the proposed 
lelief to the agricultural interest would 
not be so great as expected. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was impossi- 
ble, m a short time, to reduce such a 
force as ours, so spread over the world, 
to a regular peace establishment. 

The Resolutions were agreed to. 

2P2 
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Feb. 13. — The report of the resolutions 
of the committee of supply of the former 
night were agreed to. 

Feb. 14. — .Sir G. Wai render rose to 
move fire navv estimate*. — In the Hast 
Indies there would be no addition. The 
Cape sf , it fan, which is a new one and 
connected with St. Helena, as well as the 
Mam it his, would call for a very con- 
siderable number of men ; according to 
the opiiiiou of the distinguhhed Admiral 
commanding on that station, 11 ships 
would therefore be employed. In the 
Med it rranean theie would be a 74-gun 
ship, substituted for a 'iO-gun. A small 
squadron would be stationed for tlie pro- 
tection of the mowing trade in South 
America and the Biaul*, the merchants 
having a 'plied to the Admiralty for it. 
This wa- also a new station. In the Ja- 
maica and Leeward Islands a small re- 
duction of the naval strength would 
take place. One frigate would be sta- 
tioned on the North American coast, and 
on the African the same squadron as in 
the last peace. With respect to our 
home station, there would be nine ves- 
sels, in addition, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the revenue against smugglers. 
Circumstances would call for a larger 
number of men to man these vessels, 
which, in point of si/e, had been in- 
creased from 2« and 32-gun fi igates to 3(> 
and 38. It was also intended to retain 
the 4th division of maiiues, which, with 
tlie increased complement of seamen, 
would make a total increase of men of 
5000. This was owing to the great in- 
crease and growing prosperity of our 
foreign trade. It was understood that 
the permanent peace establishment was 
to be 23,000, which number was less 
than at the close of any preceding war. 
Tlie vote which, however, he should now 
call for, \va> 33.000, from the circum- 
stances he had j-st stated. The num- 
ber of s. ips manned were, two 50 guns, 
14 fiigates, and 27 sloops. The resolu- 
tions were agieed to. 

Mr. Brougham moved an address to 
the Piiuce Regent, prating that his R. H. 
would be pleased to take into considera- 
tion the present situation of several of 
the most distinguished members of the 
Spanish Cortes ; and representing that 
the existing treaties between this go- 
vernment and Spain afforded a favourable 
opportunity of interfering in their behalf. 
Ayes, 42; does, 123 : majority 81. 

Feb. 19. — Lord Castlercagh moved an 
address, “ thanking H. II. H. the Prince 
Re-etit for tlie communication he had 
made to the hmi^c, of the treaty con- 
cluded at Paris with the King of France, 
&c. on the 20th of September last, and 
expressing the satisfaction of the house 
on every point of that treaty.” 


Lord Milton moved an amendment, 
which w’as seconded by Mr. Fazakerly. 

After an animated debate, the house, 
on tlie motion of Mi. Tierney, adjourned. 

Feb. 20. — The debate on the treaty of 
peace being resumed, and the house 
having divided on the amendment, there 
appealed, fo. the amendment, 77; against 
it, 240 ; majoiity, 173. 

Mr. Law objected to tlie treaty, par- 
ticularly on the ground that it.> piovisi- 
(■ns left the kingdom of the Netherlands 
open to the future attacks of Fiance, and 
placed her in a situation in which she 
would not he likely to obtain assistance 
or suppoit from any great power. 

Sir S. Romiily supported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Banks saw a much greater pros- 
pect of this peace being permanent than 
many other members. 

Mr. Horner said his objections to the 
treaties were, that they did not pro- 
duce that security which they had a right 
to expect, and because they had at last 
disclosed the project of forcing the Bour- 
bon government on France after it had 
been disavowed, in violation of the faith 
of the Crown pledged to Parliament ; for 
last year, when the idea of forcing 
tlie Bombons on France was pressed on 
the noble Lord, he over and over repelled 
it, as an unnecessary interference on our 
part with the internal affairs of France. 
He consideied that our real means of se- 
cmity weicthe preserving of the terri- 
torial integrity of France ; and the esta- 
blishing of such a government in that 
country as would possess the confidence 
of the people. There was no chance of 
permanent repose to Europe without ob- 
taining these two great ends. 

Mr. C. Grant defended the treaty in all 
its branches. — There never had, he was 
ready to contend, been a treaty concluded 
which had done so much to raise the ho- 
nour of Great Britain, and to consolidate 
her power in every part of the world as 
this had done. 

Mr. Ponsonby opposed the treaty gene- 
rally, but more particularly that part of 
it which bound us to support a force of 
30,000 men. 

Feb. 22. — Lord Cochrane gave notice 
of a motion relative to persons who 
had been active in conducting the recent 
prosecutions in the King’s Bench against 
him. 

Feb. 24. — Mr. Vansittart moved for a 
committee to inquire into the value of 
the Grecian antiquities collected by the 
Earl of Elgin, while ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and sent over to this coun- 
try at very considerable expense, and of- 
fered for purchase by his Lordship to hi» 
Majesty’s government. 
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BENGAL. 

Calcutta , July 31, 1815. — An inquest 
was holden on Tuesday last on the body 
of Churaraon, a native washerman. The 
circumstances which were proved to have 
occasioned the death, were sufficiently 
singular to justify particular notice. It 
was stated by Gunness Dobee, another 
washerman, that about dusk in the even- 
ing of Monday, he was sitting in Bud- 
dum Tollah Hoad in Chouringhee, near 
the road side, and obseived the deceased 
walking with a bundle of clothes ^n his 
shoulder, — that an adjutant-biid (irgee- 
lah) in crossing the road, struck the de- 
ceased with its beak on the right side of 
the neck, whereupon the deceased im- 
mediately sat down — that he shortly after 
arose and walked towards the witness, 
and asked for assistance — -that the wit- 
ness then observed a wound on the neck 
of the deceased, and at his request bound 
it up, after appljiug some cliunam to it — 
that the deceased afterwards attempted 
to walk with the assistance of the wit- 
ness, but soon complained of a giddiness, 
became unable to proceed, and fell on 
the ground — that the wound then bled 
copiously, and the witness heard a noise 
like tc a rattling in the throat ” — that 
the witness then left the deceased for 
the purpose of calling some of his people, 
whose residence the deceased had pre- 
viously mentioned — and that when the 
witness returned, he found the deceased 
dead on the spot where he had fallen. 
The witness al>o stated, that the bird, 
after striking the de<ea«td, did not fly 
aw'ay, but icmaincd on the load side- — 
whence some children afterwards drove 
it— and it appeared from »he de>cription 
of the witness that the bud had inflicted 
the wound in attempting to cross the 
road, at the instant when the deceased 
was pacing : and did not pounce on the 
deceased, a*- has been incorrectly report- 
ed. The wound was examined by Mr. 
Hornett, a professional gentleman at- 
tached to the Native Hospital, who found 
the jugular vein divided ; and declared 
himself to be of opinion that the wound 
had not been occasioned by any sharp 
edged weapon or instrument : but must 
have been inflicted by a stake, or some 
substance similarly pointed. 'Hie juiy 
found a verdict of accidental death. 

AuzuH 1st. — After a long interval of 
blanks, the Kedgeree report of Sunday, 
announced the arrival in the liver of the 
ship Jessie, Captain Lonsdale, from the 
Isle of France, whence she sailed on the 
21st of June. The following passengers 


are arrived in her. — Colonel Keating’, 
commanding the Mauritius Brigade, Ma- 
jor Hall, Acting Adj. Gen. Capt. Spinks, 
D. A. Q. M. G. luberville, his Majesty’s 
12th foot, Lay, his Majesty’s 2 2d foot. 
Lieutenant Jenkins, 12th foot, A. D. C. 
to Colonel Keating, Burrowes and Law- 
son, his Majesty’s 12th foot, Raban and 
M‘Donnough, His Majesty’s 22d foot, 
and Assistant Surgeon Owen* of his 
Majesty's 87th foot, and 196 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. The 
Jessie parted company from the fleet of 
transports, consisting of the Hoogly, 
Royal Edward, Shaw Alum, Mauritius, 
Harriet, Covelong and Guide, having on 
boaid his Majesty’s 87th foot, the flank 
companies of his Majesty’s 22d Regi- 
ment, and the Rifle Company of his Ma- 
jesty’s 12th regiment, in south latitude 
7° 30', east longitude 60°. — Letters from 
the Isle of France mention that the 
Cornwallis, Captain Graham, and the 
Delhi, Captain Meik, were to sail from 
Port Louis to England on the 22d of 
June. 

Oct. 3. — The Gover or- General (Earl 
Moira) arrived at Sultanpore on the 3d 
September, and proceeded on his voyage 
to Benares the same day. His Lordship 
and Lady Loudon visited the numerous 
factories of that celebrated city. The 
fleet continued its course down the river 
on the following day, and was expected 
to reach Dinapore on the 8th. Head- 
(juai ters would probably be i e-established 
at Calcutta about the 25th ult. 

The Countess of Loudon and Moira, 
accompanied by the Ladies Flora and 
Sophia Hastings, and Lord Viscount Hun- 
gerford, proceed to Europe in the Ho- 
nourable Company’s ship William Pitt, 
Captain Graham, which ship has been 
allotted for their accommodation. 

Three hundred and eighty-two convicts, 
sentenced to transportation for life, have 
been ordered to be sent from this Presi- 
dency to the Isle of France. The object 
of this measure is to piovide the island 
with labourers, instead of those hitherto 
brought from Mozambique. 

The heavy storms which took place in 
Bengal, in the early part of June last, 
did very considerable injury to the crops 
of indigo, which had before exhibited 
a promising appearance. In a part 
of Jessore, the weed was covered with 
ten feet of water, and the hopes of the 
planter were entirely blasted. 

MADRAS. 

Aug. 17.— Arrived at Kedgeree, the 
Jessie transport, having on board Colonel 
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Keating and the staff of the hi ig.idc. The 
Jessie paiteil company fnmi the Hoogly, 
Royal Kthvaid, i>haw, Allum, Mauritius, 
Harriet, Ceslon, and Gcndo tiunspoits, 
in lat. 7. 3d. S. long. b(). E. 

Futtch Hyder, eldest son of the late 
Tippoo Sultan, died at Russapugla on the 
30th of August. 

Births. 

On the 95th August, the lady of Major Vans An- 
drew of a daughter. 

At Yanam, on the ‘ 21 st August, tlie lady of Au- 
gustus Rayneaud, Esq. of admghter/ 

At Verdacht'llum, on the oih August, the lady of 
Ebook ('unlifte, E>q. of a son. 

At Pondicheirv* on the same dav, the lady of A. 
de Las Me, Esq. ut a daughter. 

Mart i carps. 

At Naeapatam, 17th August, Mr. E. W. Penman, 
to Miss M. C. Saber. 

On the litli Septembei, Mr. William Hunter, to 
Miss Adelaide Dt>iardnis. 

On the 13th, at S . Ge«.ige’s rhurch. Lieut Cleve- 
land, of tlie lyth Native Infantry, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late G. Thomson, Esq. 

Sept. 4, Capt. Hugh Scott, Military Secretary to 
Ins Excellency the Commander-in Chief, to 
Emma Jane, tldest daughter of Henry Harris, 
Esq. M.D. 

Aug. 92, Lieut-Col. Richard Podmore, 2d batt. 

10th reg. to Miss Denton. 

Sept. 2, Sir John Gordon, Bart. Q2d Dragoons, 
to Miss Maigartt Eiskme Campbell. 

Mr. John Kickwick, Farrier-major, 6th Lt. Cav. 
to Miss Jane Moms. 

Deaths. 

Sept. 18, at Tnchinipolv, Mrs. Catherine Frieze. 
On the gill instant, Alexander Tait, Esq. Assis- 
tant-Surgeon. 

On the loth of August, at the Presidencv, Lieut. 

A. G.Grir&on, 90th Nat. Inf. 

On the 12th, at Bangalore, Lieut, and Adj. Reid, 
of the 12 th Light Infantiy. 

BOMBAY. 

September^. — Extract of a Letter from 

an officer : — 

A party under my command, of one Je- 
medaur and eight Sepoys of the 2d batt. 
of the 3d. regt. shot five royal tigers on 
the 21st September in the jungle about 
Vameira. The largest measured, from 
the tip of tlie nose to tlie extremity of 
the tail, ten feet three inches and a half, 
and was three feet ten inches three quar- 
ters iu height. The smallest measured 
five feet four inches and a half in length, 
and was two feet two inches and a quar- 
ter in height. 

September 20. — The Government of 
Bombay, with the sanction of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, has authorised the imme- 
diate construction of a chapel at Surat, 
near the Castle. The building is intend- 
ed to hold about a thousand persons, and 
is estimated to cost about thirty thou- 
sand rupees. 

September 3.— Arrived the country-ship 
Cambrian, Captain Cooper, having left 
England on the 1st of IN lay, and touched 
at Madeira. The following is a list of 
the Passengers. — Dr. S. Meek, Lieuten- 
ant Watkins, H. C. Marine, Capt. Hickes, 
M. S» Captain Me. Quaker, late of the 
Hannah, and Mr* Bond. 
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September 21. — Arrived the Country 
ship CaMleicagh, Captain Laing, from 
England, which die left on the 16th of 
.lime. — l* axs< n^era : — Rev. Mr. Carr and 
lady, Mr. E\an», Eiee Merchant, Mr. 
De Vine, ditto, Mr.Baillie, mu goon, going 
to Lucknow, Mr. Mat -dial, cadet, and 
Captain Burden. 

The following official letter, contain- 
ing an account ot the cipture and lesto- 
ration ot the Nautilus, has been publish- 
ed at this pie.- idem) . — 

To Henry / Me r it on ^ Superintendent of the 
Hon. (’ompttny’s Marine. 

Sir, — I avail myself of the earliest op- 
poif unity to intoira you of the capture of 
the Honourable Company s crui/er Nau- 
tilus, by the American sloop of war Pea- 
cock, captain Waningtou, mounting 22 
guns, and 230 men, on the 30th June, off 
Anjeir, in the ^freights of Suuda, after a 
gallant and spirited defence of aquarterof 
an hour against so supetior a force. I 
regret to report that the Nautilus had 
seven men killed and seven severely 
wounded, amongst the latter, Lieutenant 
Bojce, the Commander, and Mr. Mayston, 
first lieutenant. 

As Lieut. Boyce and Mr. Mayston (from 
the dangerous state they have been in) 
have not been able to send any official re- 
port to gournment, the following paiti- 
culais of the action have been icceived 
from tin* Resident and Commandant at 
Anjeir, in wli eh place the wounded were 
landed, the morning after the action, 
w hen the Nautilus was given up by the 
Ameiican to tlie master, Mr. Biaule). 

The Nautilus sailed from Batavia on 
the 29th June, with dispatches for Cal- 
cutta, and the next day, towards evening 
fell in with the Peacock off Anjeir, Pre- 
vious to the departure of the Nautilus, 
intelligence of the ratification of peace be- 
tween England and America had been 
received at Batavia, and a copy of the 
treaty was on boaid the Nautilus. Lieut. 
Boyce suspecting that the Peacock was an 
Ameiican ship, although under English 
colours, sent his boat on hoard with the 
master, anil Cornet White (an officer go- 
ing as passenger to Bengal). The com- 
mander of the American, disregarding 
intelligence they gave him of peace har- 
ing taken place, confined them and the 
boats crew below, and ranged up along- 
side the Nautilus uuder English colours, 
when Lieut. Boyce hailed, and demanded 
to know whether he was coming as a 
friend or an enemy ; the answer, “ as an 
enemy,’* and the English colours were 
shifted for the American ; Lieut. Boyce 
then told him that peace had been con- 
cluded between the Lnited .States and 
England, and that he had the Proclama- 
tion on board. — The American answered, 

“ if peace has taken place, haul down 
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your colours instantly,” which on Lieut. 
Bnjoe’s refusing to do, a gun was fired 
into the Nautilus, which wounded Lieut. 
Boyce in the hip ; the Nautilus returned 
a broadside, and the action commenced, 
and continued about a quarter of an hour, 
when Lieutenant Boyce having received 
a second wound from a 32lb. shot, shat- 
tered his knee, the first Lieutenant being 
severely wounded, and no officer left to 
fight the vessel, (the master and a boat's 
crew being prisoners on hoatd the Ame- 
rican) the Nautilus was compel ied to 
surrender. The conduct of the American 
commanders appears to have been ino^t 
unwarrantable, as thcie is no doubt but 
he was in pos-esMon of the accounts of 
peace having taken place, before lie fell 
in with the Nautilus, which he got fioin 
a merchant ship he look at the straits of 
Suuda, besides the master-attendant at 
Anjeir had boarded him half an hour be- 
fore he came alonu^ide of the Nautilus, 
and informed him of the peace ; which 
he equally disiegarded, and detained him 
as a piisoner of wai ; although the next 
morning (upon the same information) he 
allowed the master-attendant to go on 
shore at Anjeir for the purpose of pio- 
ducingto him American papers, contain- 
ing the proclamation of peace. On seeing 
the papers, he professed himself satisfied, 
and wrote an official letter to the master- 
attendant, saying, “ that from the do- 
cuments produced, he had not a doubt 
but peace had taken place, be felt him- 
self bound to desist from fuither hostili- 
ties, and regretted that the commander 
of the brig Nautilus did not comply with 
his reasonable request.” 

The Nautilus was delivered to the 
master, on the 1st of July, and anchored 
at Anjeir, wlieic the wounded were land- 
ed w th the Stugeon, and the vessel re- 
turned to the Batavia roads on the 4th. 
On her arrival Government oideied a 
commission from the Bench of Magis- 
trates to proceed on board and take the 
depositions of the crew respecting the 
transaction, copies of which l have the 
honour to enclose. 

As Lieutenant Hepburn, commander 
of the Malabar, u the senior otlicer at 
Batavia, when the Nautilus returned, I 
understand he has ordered one of the 
officers of the Malabar to take temporary 
charge of her, and she w as sent in com- 
pany with the Malabar to Samarang, for 
the purpose of getting repaired, being 
much shattered in her hull. 

I am happy to say that the latest ac- 
counts from Anjeir, give great hopes of 
Lieutenant Boyce’s recovery ; his leg has 
been amputated above the knee, and he 
was as well as could be expected. The 
first Lieutenant, whose wound was at first 
thought to be mortal, had been declared 


out of all danger, the rest of the wounded 
were doing well. 

As soon as any official report is re- 
ceived from Lieutenant Boyce, or the 
fii>t Lieutenant, I shall do myself the 
honour of forwauling it by the first op- 
portunity. 

(Signed) Wm. Eatwell, Capt. 
II.C.’s S. Benares, Batavia Roads, 

22 d July, 1715. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council. 

F. Wardev, Chief Sec. to Government. 
Bombay Castle , 15/7/ Sept. 1815. 

Promotion ?. 

Lieutenant-Fireworker Frederick P. Lestei, to be 
Lieutenant and Acting Lieutenant-Fireworker, 
vice Hutchinson deceased; date of rank, 3d 
September lb 15. 

Appointment. 

Mr F.Jward Grant to be second assistant to the 
collector at Broach. 

Births. 

At Sui.it, litli September, the lady of G. L. Pren- 
dirg<i*t, 

On the 17th September, Mis. Login, of a daugh- 
ter . 

At Jaulna, 12th Jnlv, the lady of Major Fallon 
2d batt. 4th regt. <>f a daughttu 

Marriages*. 

Sep'emhcr6, William Aitken, E«q. assist-surg. 
to Miss Ann Kit.-on, only daughter of the late 
Robert Kitson, Esq. of ihe <’ivil Service. 

July 23, Mr. Marcus Joseph, to the relict of the 
late Mr. C. Saturn. 

September 3, Lieut. J. Brackenbury, H. M. 17th 
Light Drag to Mrs. Urixon, widow of Lieut, 
Unxon, H.M. Dragoons, and daughter of the 
late John Sandwith, Esq. formerly president of 
the Medical Hoard at this Presidency, and niece 
of Maj. Gen. Hoy 6, commanding the forces on 
this establishment. 

Deaths . 

September 11, with Cobnut East’s detachment, 
mar Dhui.il in Kattjwar, George Skene Keith, 
Esq 'Vi-ist. Surg. 

In Kattvwai, Captain Edward Jones, let batt. 8th 
regt 

Bit vi t Mafor Hutchins, H.M. 65th regt. 

Ensign Jopp, Engineers. 

Lieut Hutchinson, Amllery. 

At Cambay, Edward Coleman, Esq. Veterinary 
Surgeon, H. M. 17th Dragoons. 

Lieut. Col. Bland, H.M. 47th regt. aged 45 years. 
September 14, in the 78th year of lr.s age, Charles 
Northcote, Esq. H. M. Naval Storekeeper at 
Bombay . Mr. N. was first cousin o! Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart, ot Pynes, in the County of 
Devon 

September 1 5, in the 13th year of her age, Miss 
E. M. Steuart, eldest danghtei nt Dr. Steuart. 
— Mrs. Brytrly, wife of Mr. W. Brjerly, of the 
Accountant genet aPs Office. 

On the S2d of August, W. C. A. the infant son of 
Major Ha\ nc», H M. 47th regt. 

On the 2 id July. Maria, the infint daughter of 
Jonn L.tkie, Esq. aged 11 months and 3 day*. 

CEYLON. 

Cnlumhn , Aug. H . — An express reached 
Colninbo yesterday, from Calpentyu, the 
2<ith instant, with a letter from Lieut, 
Kenton, of the 17th regiment, dated on 
that day, notifying his having the preced- 
ing day lauded from the Arab ship Shaw 
Allittn, at anchor off Caridi.oc island, 
and forwarding a dispatch ftnm Major 
Flitker, of the Bourbon regiment, com-. 
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manding detachments of the 22d and 87th 
regiments, embarked on board that ves- 
sel. The Major reports the Shaw AH uin 
to be one of eiuht transports which sailed 
from the Isle of Fiance, on the 2 1st of 
June last, bound to Calcutta, that by the 
ignorance and mismanagement of the 
Captain (an Arab), they made the western 
side of Ceylon, in lat 8. 2. N. when they 
expected they were on the eastern side : 
that when they found themselves in the 
Gulph of Manar, every exertion was 
made to remedy the mistake, but from 
the vessel being very badly found, and 
sailing ill, they were driven towards the 
shore, and had been obliged to come to 
anchor in ten fathoms water, surrounded 
by breakers and rocks off the island of 
Caridovie, with a heavy sea rolling in upon 
them, which rendered it doubtful whe- 
ther, if the wind increased, the cable 
would not part, and the vessel be wreck- 
ed. Major Fluker’s dispatch is dated 
the 27th, and says, that he has permit- 
ted Lieutenant Fenton to attempt reach- 
ing the shore through a dangerous sea 
and heavy surf, in the only small boat 
which they had with them. In addition 
to this distressing intelligence, Lieut. 
Fenton reports, that while ashore at 
Calpentyn, two vessels under jury-masts 
were seen proceeding up the Gulph, 
which he feared were two other of the 
eight transpoits. On this news reaching 
Chilaw, Mr. Walbeoff, the Collector of 
the district, immediately set off to render 
every assistance in his power, that we 
trust the troops, about 250 in number, 
are now safe on shore, and have every ac- 
commodation the thinly populated part 
of the island on which they have been 
thrown will afford. His Majesty’s armed 
brig Kangaroo, belonging to New South 
Wales, now here, with one of the ves- 
sels of this government, has been dis- 
patched from Columbo, with provisions 
for the troops, and for the purpose of 
aiding the Shaw Alluna, and bringing the 
detachments on board her to Columbo ; 
and another government vessel immedi- 
ately follows, as, from the reported state 
of the other transports, it is supposed 
they will have been obliged to come to an 
anchor off Condatchy. 

Aug. 9. — The vessels which were sent 
to the aid of the Arab transport, Shaw 
Allum, were, owing to the weather, 
obliged to return without effecting the 
object for which they were dispatched, it 
not being safe to approach the coast suffi- 
ciently near to reach the Shaw Allum. 
We are happy, however, to announce the 
safe arrival of all the troops. Mr. Wal- 
beoff, with several large boats from Cal- 
pentyn, have succeeded in reaching the 
Shaw Allum on the evening of the 2d, 
and, by the 5th, the detachments of the 
22d and 87th on board, were safely dis- 


embarked at Calpentyn, and are now on 
their march to Columbo. 

The cutter of the Kangaroo brig, in 
crossing the bar, up-et from the violence 
oftheMirf ; fortunately all in it but the 
Captain’s clerk were good swimmers, and 
reached the shore in safety. The latter 
buffet ted with t lie waves for some time, 
but at last, overpowered by their force, 
twice sunk, and was in imminent dan- 
ger of drowning, when some lascars of 
a brig in the inner haihonr, and two gre- 
nadiers of the 73d regiment, swain off to 
his assistance, and succeeded in bringing 
him on shore, though totally insensible, 
and apparently lifeless. The skill, how- 
ever of Dr. Carter, of the 73d regiment, 
was successfully exerted, and respiration 
shortly restored to the young man. 

CHINA. 

The following is a list of ships at China 
in September last : — Ctiffiiells, Royal 
George, Charles Grant, David Scott, 
Inglis, Essex, Marquis Camden, Vansit- 
tart, Princess Amelia, Alnwick Castle, 
Hope, Warlev, Warren Hastings. — Four 
Madras ships were daily expected. 

JAVA. 

On the 11th of April, the atmosphere 
was so obscured by smoke and ashes, that 
at eight o’clock, theie was li-rtle or no 
day-light, and at four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, it was perfectly dark. Many of 
the accounts we have seen may possibly 
have been exaggerated, but that there has 
been some tremendous convulsion to the 
eastward, there can be no doubt. Let- 
ters from Solo and Djocjocarta state, that 
the ashes have fallen very thick in those 
districts, aud at the latter place the light 
battalion was in motion to ascertain the 
cause of the heavy cannonade so near the 
Sultan’s court. On the 15th, 16th, and 
17th, the smoke was exceedingly thick at 
Buitenzorg and in the Preanger Regen- 
cies. — It extended to Batavia, and the at- 
mosphere has been more or less obscured 
ever since. .Several parties have gone 
out to ascertain if possible the exact 
situation of the volcano, which is said 
to be in the Soosoohoohnau’s dominions. 
Letteis received yesterday from the east- 
ward, mention that another mountain 
in the neighbourhood of Besookie had 
burst out. As Lieutenant Cruikshanks, 
however, is at the head of one exploring 
party from Sourabaya, and Lieut. Pem- 
berton, at the head of the other from 
Solo, we look confidently forward to 
these gentlemen for a satisfactory ac- 
count of this phenomenon. Subjoined are 
extracts from two letters, dated Solo the 
14th April, and Sourabaya the 12th. 

‘ We have been involved in a cloud of 
ashes for the last four days, occasioned 
by the eruption of a mountain in our 
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neighbourhood. — Major Johnson and the 
Emperor have sent to ascertain where it 
K Some suppose it is a mountain called 
Dukatoonga — others suppose Clutc. The 
former is three days journey from hence, 
and the latter six. The explosions were 
extremely violent and very frequent, and 
resembled the discharge of mortars. It 
commenced on Wednesday the 5th in the 
evening with repeated explosions, and 
ceased about eight o’clock. It again 
commenced on Monday night or Tuesday 
morning, and continued extiemely vio- 
lent until a late hour the next night. 
Vesterday the ashes fell so thick that it 
was quite uncomfot table walking out, as 
it filled our eyes and covered our clothes. 

‘ Dhukatoonga is situated in the dis- 
tricts of Wadeon and Sukatwis. Clute 
is to the eastward of Kaderee — as soon as 
i-t is positi ely ascertained, om hospita- 
ble Resident intends to make an excur- 
" ion in that direction, with a large party, 
composed of the principal cognoscenti ot 
the centre division.* 

* Sourabaya, the 12///. — \ \iolent 
eruption of some volcano in the neigh- 
bourhood has lately taken place. There 
W'as hardly day-1 iuht yesterday at eight 
o’clock, and we dined by candle-light at 
three. — A party have left Sourabaya to 
ascertain the exact situation of the moun- 
tain; but, from the tremendous explosions 
and douds of ashe , » in this neighbour- 
hood, I should imagine they will not be 
able to get very near the crater.* 

‘So many different reports and specu- 
lations have been passed during the last 
week, regarding the late volcanic erup- 
tion to the eastward, that we request our 
readers will suspend all curiosity until 
some satisfactory accounts can he re- 
ceived. It is now positively affirmed, 
that the eruption has taken place on the 
island of Sumbawa, which, if it be the 
case, must have severely suffered during 
this awful convulsion of nature. — By the 
arrival of the Antelope, Capt. Hall, we 
understand, that a vessel from one of 
those islands had arrived at Sourabaya, 
and reported that it had been forty-three 
hours pitch dark iu the straits of Lom- 
bock. It is difficult to say what may 
have been the consequence in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the volcano, when it 
is beyond all doubt that the explosions 
were distinctly heard such an immense 
distance to tne westward. One account 
mentions that the rise of the sea was 
considerable at Sumanap, but letters of 
a late date from that place mention no- 
thing of the circumstance.’ 

CELEBES. 

Letters from Macassar, of the 20th and 
27 th of June communicate the melancho- 
ly intelligence of the death of Lieutenant 
T. C. Jackson, of the 1st regiment of 
Asiatic Jonm. — No. III. 


native Bengal infantry, and assistant re- 
sident of Macassar, during an attack on a 
fortified village, dependant on "the de- 
throned Rajah of Boni. The following 
are the particulars. The inhabitants of 
two villages, named Soopa and Langa, si- 
tuated on the coast of Celebes, about 70 
or 80 miles north of Macassar, having 
been instigated by the emissaries of 
the expelled Rajah, had commenced a 
system of piracy, seired several trading 
vessels belonging to subjects of the Com- 
pany, and sold their crew* as slaves to 
the neighbouring Rajahs. Capt. Wood, 
the resident, deeming it necessary to 
take some measures, to put a stop to 
tnese unwarrantable depredations, de- 
tached Lieutenant Jackson, with Ensign 
Davison, and a party of sixty Europeans 
and thirty Sepoys to root out the ma- 
rauders. On the 7th of May, they em- 
barked on board the Honourable Com- 
pany's cruizer Teigmnouth, and on the 
9th anired at Sooppa. Next day Lieu- 
tenant Jackson wrote to the resident that 
the stiength of the ullage rendered it 
impregnable, except to a larger force fur- 
nished with guns. A reinforcement, 
with some pieces of field artillery, was 
instantly sent to their assistance ; but 
before their arrival, the original party 
sailed for Langa, which, being within the 
reach of the ships guns, would, it was 
supposed, surrender immediately upon 
being summoned. The Teignmouth 
auchored before Langa about ten of the 
morning of the 12th. The detachment 
immediately landed ; and, having driven 
the enemy from behind a high sand-bank 
near the beach, closely pursued him to 
the village. This was surrounded by 
strong stockades, the only inlet to which 
was a closely barricadoed gateway, which 
could not be forced. Lieutenant Jack- 
son finding he could not gain entrance by 
this passage, attempted to make his way 
by cutting a road with his sword through 
the brushwood which intersected the 
paling. He had made considerable pro- 
gress, and was in the act of pulling up one 
of the stakes, when lie received a fatal 
wound from a spear, pushed by an un- 
known hand through the bushes. He 
fell into fhe arms of two sailors, and ex- 
pired immediately after being conveyed 
onboard the Teignmouth. — Ensign Davi- 
son having been likewise wounded in the 
head by a spear, the attacking party was 
left without a leading officer, and forced 
to retire without the accomplishment of 
its object. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 

Letters from the Isle of France, receiv- 
ed at Calcutta in August last, state that 
an epidemic disorder raged throughout 
that colony in the month of June, and 
carried off nearly three hundred persons, 
Vol. t 2 Q 
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The diaOd'C was a dysentery, supposed quenee of the death of many of tin* most 


to proceed from noxious metal ie particles 
washed down from the mountain'', and 
spread ihi-omih all the riveinon the in- 
land, The suigeon of Kis Majesty’s 2 2d 
foot, and al.ijor Cullen, aie dead of this 
nialadv. 

Port Louis, Nor. 4, 1815.— The Ga- 
zette of this day contains a Proclamation 
by Governor Farquhar, directing a re- 
newal of friendly intercourse with the 
blaud of Bout bon, in consequence of the 
intelligence of the return of Louis XVIII. 
to Ids capital, aud the defeat and surren- 
der of Buonapaite. Al»o a general me- 
morandum (in the absence of official in- 
structions) by Captain Farquhar, com- 
manding H. M. S. Liverpool, and senior 
officer of the squadron, to the same effect : 

“ Hi*- Mo"t Christian Majesty,” says our 
tar, (t being placed on the throne of 
Frai.ce, aud Buonaparte on board a Bri- 
tish man (.if war.” 

The same Ga/.ette contains a notifica- 
tion that hydrophobia is raging “ in a 
dreadful manuei” among the dogs of the 
town and country, aud an order to kill all 
dogs found at large. 

An advertisement of the Theatre du 
Port Louis announces that “ les Artistes* 
en Societe” will represent Kleonore de Ro- 
salba ; ou, le Confessional des Penitents 
Noirs, a drama in four acts; with a 
ballet. The same “ Artistes” are also 
placing 4 he Dog of Montargis ; and on the 
1 6th of November they gave Paul et Vir- 
giuie. The inhabitants, of course, can- 
not but be proud of this opera, as well 
as of the original tale, both of which con- 
fer a classical renown upon their island, 
and their town of Pamplemousses. 

Mauritius GazetteEoctra , Aug. 14,1815. 
— - <f His Excellency the Governor, hav- 
ing learnt that there arc, in this colony, 
more well-wishers of Buonaparte than 
ho conceived, gives notice, that he will 
with pleasure afford them a passage to 
Europe the very first opportunity. 

<( Mauritius, Mug. 5. — In conse- 


respectaM'* French and English inhabi- 
tants, and the continued indisposition of 
others, his Excellency tne Governor has 
been pleased to postpone the ball in ho- 
nour of the birth-day of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, until Friday, the 
1st of September next. 

“ By command of bis Excellency the 
Governor. 

“A. W. Forces, Aide-de-Camp. 

<{ Port Louis , 3 d Aug. 1815.” 

Jlamaze. 

On the 2d of August, Mr. Sebastian i/ypes Ramos 
to Miss Hormmte Mnnnoien. 

Di force . 

On the 22d July, Mr. Balsharard Etienne Joseph 
Barry and Mrs. Fell cite Vtrgime Mariegard. 

ISLAND OF BOURBON. 

The following Proclamation was issued 
in July last, by the Governor of the Island 
of Bourbon : — 

“ St. Denis, July 13, 1815. — Inhabi- 
tants of the Island of Bourbon ! Europe 
was at peace ; Buonaparte quitted the 
exile which he had solicited ; Europe re- 
assumes a warlike attitude. If we could 
consider nothin- but our own interests, 
I would say — retire ; let its remain quiet 
spectators of a straaale wherein all our 
efforts would lie unavailing. But hesi- 
tation is a eiime. Lone live the King ! — - 
Lone live the Homlion* ! May this cry of 
honour and of justice be ever in our 
hearts and in our months. 

The Governor Commander in Chief, 

St. Denis, Di; Bocvet.” 

July 15,1813. 

Ou the 25th August, a grand ceremony 
took place on the presentation of colours 
to the regiment of Angouleme. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

A Cape Town Gazette notifies the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Thomas Sheridan to 
the Colonial Paymastership of that settle- 
ment. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Feb. 4. — ;This day, (Sunday) Lord St. 
Helens and Lieutenant-General Sir Hen- 
ry Campbell, the King's lord and groom 
in waiting, attended in the state rooms 
St. James’s Palace, and exhibited the 
following bulletin • — 

Windsor Castle, Feb S. 

** His Majestv has pds-eri the last month in a 
general state of tranquii.it>, and in the enjoy- 
ment of good bod \y health, ilia Majesty’s dis- 
order remains unaltered 

H. HALFOKD. M. BAI1.UE. 
yV.HEBERHEENL K. WILMS.” 


His Majesty is, at times, tolerably 
composed ; the number of persons spe- 
cially appointed by the physicians to at- 
tend him are reduced from six to two, 
and Ins principal pages are admitted to 
attend him when he enjoyed good 
health r is Majesty dine* at half past 
one, and in geneial orders the dinner 
himself; he invaiiably has roast beef up- 
on the table on Sundays. He dresses for 
dinner, wears his orders, See. His Ma- 
jesty and his attendants occupy a suite of 
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thirteen rooms, which aie situated on 
tiie north .side of Windsor Castle, under 
the state moms. Five of the tmrteen 
room* are wholly devoted to the personal 
use of the king. Dr. John Willis sleeps 
in the fcixth room, adjoining the five 
morns, to be in readiness to attend his 
Majesty. Dr. John Willis attend* the 
queen every moiniug after bieakfast, and 
reports to her the stale of rite afflicted 
monarch ; the doctor afterwards in oceeds 
to the princesses, and other branches of the 
royal family which happen to he at Wind 
sor, and makes a similar repot t to them. 
Her Majesty generally returns with Dr. 
Willis through the state rooms, and some- 
times converses with his majesty. The 
queen is the only individual who pos- 
sesses this privilege. The suite of jooms 
which his Majesty and his attendants oc- 
cupy, have the advantage of very pure 
and excellent air, being on the noith 
side of the Terrace, round the Cattle, 
end he might occasionally walk on the 
Terrace, hut which he decline*. Some 
things tall from the lips of our amiable 
but afflicted sovereign, that einnot be 
otherwise than very affecting. He said 
lately to one of the pages, “ 1 must have 
a new suit of clothes, and they must be 
black. I must go into mourning for 
king George the third, who is now le- 
gally dead " 

Feb. 3. — Although the Prince Regent 
is gradually recovering from his severe 
fit of the pout, yet the confinement has 
so much weakened the limb* it attacked, 
that his Royal Highness i* still confined 
to his apaitih ’tit. 

The piivate letter- fn»»n l\ui- rlcu Sir 
‘b>U\! Wil-on n om all -u-pieion oi being 
t 1 v fah’ticafoi of M. Po//4m»i Borgo's re- 
p'*it. The petition of the three English 
prisoners to he libci.tfed on bail has 
been rejected. 

In addition to the number of mickles 
that have been committed lately, it is sta- 
ted in a Dublin paper, that John Rag well, 
K-q. of Kilmore, co. 'Tipperary, has cut 
his throat a few week’s only had elapsed 
since lie -obi hi- l.i-t i email. ing estates 
(Kilmoie and M.aubalty, ii - ar Cloumellj, 
for 4,0001. as a timd roi liquidating his 
debts. 

On the 4th of August last, was drowned 
at the Isle of Bourbon, Lieut. H. Serrol, 
of his Majesty’s ship Philomel . four men 
who were with him in the boat shared his 
melancholy fate. 

A Miss Smith, daughter of Mr. Geo. 
Smith, of Toppesfield, E« a ex, about 10 
years of age, being on a visit to Mr. 
Thompson, of Fryerniug, a gun having 
attracted her attention, she took it up 
and presented it at the maid servant, not 
supposing it to be loaded, but on pulling 
the fiigger it did not go off. In a short 


time after the maid got possession of tlic* 
gun, and in her turn presented it at Miss 
Smith, when the contents, a full charge, 
entered her side, and she survived but a 
few hours. 

From the statement of the British na- 
val foice, up to the fiist inst. it appears 
that the ships in commission are 41 of 
the line, 13 from 50 to 44 guns, 65 fri- 
gates, 75 sloops and yachts, 70 brigs, 4 
cutter*, 15 schooners, gun vessels, lug- 
gers,- & f. — Total, 28 8. — Grind total, in- 
cluding ordinary, repairing, and build- 
ing, 760. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, by an or 
der dated Jan. 22, 1816, have directed, 
that, from and after the 1st day of March 
next, the examination oi masters* mates 
and midshipmen, to pass for the rank of 
lieutenant, shall be established in a ful- 
ler and more effectual manuci. It is or- 
dered — that no ma-teiN mate oi midship- 
man shall be confirmed in the rank of 
lieutenant who she 1 1 not have jus-cd ail 
examination at the Royal Naval College, 
at Portsmouth, touching hi- know ledge of 
t lie elements of mathematic-, and the 
theory of navigation, in general, and 
more particulaily in the necessary parts 
of arithmetic ; in the mode of observing 
and calculating azimuth*, amplitudes, and 
the variation of the compass; and in the 
calculation of the tides, the vaiiuns 
modes of a-certaining the latitude, as 
well by simple and double altitudes of 
the sun, a* by the .dritude- of the moon 
and stars ; and the finding the longi- 
tude by chionomefer and lunar obsei ra- 
tions. He nia-l, bo*uh- thc*e pie-re- 
quisite- for the rank, have be<*n examin- 
ed by three captain", a« to his profi- 
ciency in seatm.n-hip ; and the captains 
are strictly enjoined to be particular in 
conducting the imm irion*, and in en- 
qiming not merely into the candidate’s 
ability to vvm k a ,-liip on ordinary oc- 
casions, but in every point of seamanship. 

The Prince Re-rent ha? lately -igned a 
new scheme ot -al >u'c- reffuUted by >er- 
vmule, for officer- and clerk- m the Ad- 
miralty, Navy, and Victualling (Mice* ; 
but it i- not said that the nut-j. oits aie 
included. 

Admiral Sir T. B. Martin, the preseut 
deputy compti oiler of the navy board, 
succeeds to the situation of comptroller 
of that boar 1, in the room of Sir Thomas 
Bouldon Thompson, made treasurer of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

A post -captain, with two lieutenant, 
wdl be immediately appointed to dil- 
feicnt jmj t- of the coast, for the pur- 
pose of intercepting smugglers ; Hu* 
crui-imt ground of each command ’v ill be 
pointed out, and Southampton h to tuim 
one of the stations. 

The following is a correct list ot Hup* 
which have been i**-roimin--ioned 011 l ^ lt 

2 Q 2 
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peace establishment, and sailed on fo- 
reign stations : — 

The Orlande, 36 guns. Captain Clarell ; 
Ephigenia, 36, King; Tovvey, 30, H. 
Stuart; and Challenger, 18, Forbes, for 
the East Indies, 'flic Salisbury, 50 guns, 
Capt. Mackellar; Primrose, 18, Phillott; 
Bermuda, 10, Pakcnham ; and Briseis, 
10, Cornett, for Jamaica. The Phaeton, 
33, guns, Capt. Stanfell ; Spey, 20, Lake; 
Kacoon, 18, Carpenfer ; Leveret, 10, 
Theed ; and Julia, 16, VVatling, for the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Tagus, 36, 
guns. Captain D. Dundas ; Erne, 20, 
Spencer ; aud Wasp, Wolridge, 18, for 
the Mediterranean. The Antelope, 50 
guns, Admiral Harvey and Capt. Saver; 
and Brazen, 18, Stirling, for the leeward 
islands ; and Alceste, 38, M. Maxwell ; 
and Lyra, 10, B. Hall, tor China. The 
Bunn, 20 guns, Capt. Fisher, for the coast 
of Africa. 

The number of ships on foreign sta- 
tions, that are yet to be paid off is 82, 
bearing an aggregate number of 10,000 
seamen. The number of seamen now 
wanting to complete the crews of those 
ships which aie intended for foreign ser- 
vice, is about 4000. 

The Newcastle frigate, Capt. Meyuell 
(acting), has been completely manned 
at Northfleet. In the course of the next 
month she will sail from Poitsmouth, 
for the St. Helena station, as flag-ship 
there. M. de Stunner, Austrian Com- 
missioner; Count Biliewan, Russian 
Commissioner ; and M. de Monthenu, 
French Commissioner, will embark in 
her. 

Sir George Cockburn is expected home 
from St. Helena, and will be succeeded 
on that station by Sir Home Popham. 

Feb . 7. — Four years since, the King of 
Persia applied to our Government in In- 
dia for a certain number of military, for 
the purpose of introducing amongst the 
Persian troops the European system of 
discipline. 

Captain G. F. Sadlier, then a lieuten- 
ant in the 47tli, a young gentlemen of 
much military promise, was selected, 
and sent to Persia with a detachment of 
British troops ; where (obtaining the 
nominal rank of Major according to 
usage) the detachment with Mr. Sadlier 
remained three years, conciliating the 
esteem of the inhabitants. 

On being recalled to the British army 
iu India, the following letter was trans- 
mitted to the officer commanding the 47th 
regiment : — 

“ Bombay, July 27, 1815. 

“ Sir,— I am directed by the Com- 
manding Officer of the forces to forward 
to you the annexed extract of a letter from 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at the Court 
of Persia, to the Right Honourable the 


Governor of this Presidency, expressive 
of the high -oust, entertained by His Ma- 
jesty of the services of Captain Sadlier, 
of the 27th Raiment, and the non-com- 
missioned offers employed in Persia, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Georoe Llewellyn, 
Acting Adj.-Gen.” 

“ To the Oliver commanding His 

Majesty’s 47 th Reg. Surat.” 

The lettei deferred to is dated 23d 
March, 1315, and expressed the appioval 
of the King °f Pctsia of the conduct of 
Major Sadlier and his detachment, and 
that he had been pleased to present a 
sword to that officer, accompanied by a 
firman, expressive of such approbation of 
their conduct whilst in Persia. 

February 7 •—The Hydei, Hanson, ar- 
rived yesterday at Portsmouth, from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The Union, Apollo, Sir W. Pultcncy, 
William Pitt. Marquess of Wellington, 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, Lord Mel- 
ville and Gauges Indiamen, from England, 
arrived at Bc»Kal in September last. 

The Lady Nugent, outward-bound, 
was at the O l P e on the 15th October. 

— . T he V' a H of Buckinghamshire bad 
been indispo-ed between two and thice 
months, in consequence of being thrown 
from his lior^e in St. James’s-park ; after 
which he y\ as advised to fro to Bath, 
where the physicians gave him no hopes 
of recovery: he was afterwards removed 
at his own dcrire to London, by slow and 
short stages, and was between tin ee and 
four days on the road : he arrived at his 
house a few days since in Hamilton-place, 
and on Sunday night, between ten and 
eleven o’clock died there, in the 56 th 
year of age. 

The great Irish sinecure held by Lord 
Buckinghamshire, Clerk in the Pleas in 
the Exchequer worth 11,0001. per an- 
num, is not likely to be abolished. Loicl 
Hardwickp, jt is said, granted the rever- 
sion of it to his sons, and it is said his 
own name al*° is in the patent. 

February 8 — -In the experience of the 
oldest inhabitants, the intensity of frost 
in the metrop'dis, uul its immediate vi- 
cinity, has seldom exceeded that of last 
night. In t!» e tube of a thermometer, 
graduated according to Fahrenheit’s prin- 
ciple, and exposed under the northern 
entrance of the Royal Exchange, the 
mercury stood that morning, at nine 
o’clock, at nineteen degrees under the 
freezing point ; and, in another, upon 
the same plan, and made by the same 
optician, in an open exposure at High- 
bury-plaee, the depiction was, at an 
early hour ju the morning, so low as 
twenty degree* Under freezing- 

The thermometer this day at 7 A.M. 
thiee miles east of the Royal Exchange, 
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was ft? 4°. That on wjiich Die above ob- 
servation was made, was one by the ce- 
lebrated Prins, of Amsterdam, in 1758. 

By the laws of the city of London, if 
a debtor ewes money to a creditor, the 
creditor on knowing of money or effects 
the property of the debtor in the hands 
of another person, may attach, impound, 
and obtain the same ; this law is, we 
believe, peculiar to the city of London : 
some causes have lately been tried be- 
fore the Recorder, in the Mayor’s Court, 
in which verdicts in favour of credirois 
circumstanced as above, were given. 

The widow of Maisha! Ney has, it is 
said, received a letter fiom the Prince de 
Metternicli, announcing to her that the 
Emperor his master has restored to her 
children the estates which the Marshal 
possessed in the territories that are now 
under the dominion of Austria. This 
letter also contains, it is added, expres- 
sions stating that the Ktnperor of Austria 
considers, with the ll\ client inter est and 
the greater benevolence, the situation of 
the widow and children ot the Maishal, 
to whom he offers a residence woithy of 
them in Ins States. 

The revelations and prophecies of a 
peison named Catherine Healy, alias an 
Holy Woman, are the subject of an ad- 
dress from the Rev. Dr. Touby, Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick, which was read on 
Sunday in all the chapels throughout that 
diocese. u This woman,” says the ad- 
dress, “ has presumed to assert, on the 
authority of a pretended revelation made 
to her, “ that infants who die imme- 
diately after baptism , are condemned to 
a punishment of twenty-four hours dura- 
tion.” She has also presumed to utter 
certain piedictions, calculated, under the 
present gloomy aspect of affairs, to ter- 
rify ami mislead the weak and ignorant, 
ami disturb the peace and good order of 
the country. 

A banker of Vienna lately presented 
for payment to the Countess of Lipano 
{ci-devant Queen Murat) an acceptance 
of her late husband for sixty thousand 
francs, which he had given to the Mayor 
of Ajaccio, in Corsica. It was immedi- 
ately paid. 

Feb. 10. — Manchester is at this time 
in a deplorable situation, scarcely any 
business is doing there, the American 
markets being completely overstocked with 
goods, which are now selling in the 
United States at 30 per cent, under the 
prime cost. 

'Hie Hon. James Willoughby, who died 
lately at the advanced age of 86, was 
amongst the oldest clergymen in England, 
and had some valuable church preferment. 
He was uncle to the present Lord Middle- 
ton, ot Woolaton, in Nottinghamshire. 

A subscription purse (free prize) was 
given by the gentlemen of Wisbech, to he 


skated for on the river near the town, 
which was won by Joseph Peck, of Par- 
son Drove, beating H. Green, of Martih, 
and six others. The novelty of seeing 
two young ladies, Miss S. Ulyat and Miss 
Peck, from Parson Drove, skating on the 
slippery element, attracted universal no- 
tice. 

It is stated that there are sixty sail of 
transports employed between St. Helena 
and the Cape of Good Hope, to supply 
the former with provisions. 

Feb 11. — On Fiiday week, nearly all 
the English who remained at St. Denis 
quitted it, and part of the artillery, which 
was at the chapel, set out on Saturday.— 
The staff of the English troops which 
occupied, on the west of Parts, Marly, 
Port Maily, Bougival, Puteaux, Lucienne, 
and other neighbouring places, was at 
Ruelle. This last village lias been the 
point of union of all these troops, and 
they set out on their march at four 
o’clock on Sunday for St. Denis. 

The English, cantoned at Neuilly, fol- 
lowed the same route about the same 
time. Waggons put in requisition, and 
laden with piovisions, set out from Fau- 
bourg of Roule at break of day. 

All the English troops still in Belgium 
have received orders to break up and re- 
turn to England. 

The first division of the 51st regiment, 
recently returned from France, has ar- 
rived at Brighton. The first division of 
the 55th regiment proceeded from thence 
immediately on their inarch for Bristol, 
to embark for Ireland. 

The 54th regiment of foot moved from 
Hythe to Chatham ; and the 58th foot 
from Canterbury to Ramsgate, to embaik 
for Ireland. The 44th foot was embark- 
ed at Dover on Satuiday week, also for 
I relaud. 

'File 85th regiment has marched from 
Chatham to Winchester. 

The 3d Garrison Battalion, from the 
Tower, has replaced the 32d regiment at 
Sheernees. 

Several regiments have sailed for Ire- 
land. The 59th and 62d regiments from 
Margate ; and the 16th, 35th, and 82d, 
with the 2d Garrison Battalion, from 
Dover. The 55th is to proceed to the 
same destination from Brighton. 

The 2d West York regiment, whose 
head-quarters are at Newcastle, in the 
county of Limerick, have received orders 
to embark forthwith at Cork, for Eng- 
land. All their detachments in the county 
of Kerry arc to be relieved by equal num- 
bers from the 74th regiment. 

The Forfarshire and Renfrewshire re- 
giments of militia are ordered home from 
Ireland, and on their arrival in their 
counties, they will be disembodied. 

It is understood that the!03d and 104th 
regiments arc not to be reduced as was 
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formerly reported ; hut that it is the in- 
tention of Government that the 1th bat- 
talion, 1st foot; 2d ditto, 11th ditto; 
2d ditto, 59th ditto; 2d ditto, 69ih ditto; 
2d ditto, 89rli ditto; and that the 1st 
and 2d West India regiments will speedily 
be added to the reduction. The three 
battalions of the 95th foot are to he 
formed into a rifle brigade, to which a 
battalion of the 14th foot is to be added. 

It is reported that sixteen General offi- 
cers only will be employed on the British 
Staff (including North Britain, Jersey, 
Guernsey and Alderney) during the pre- 
sent year: of these, four will be Lieu- 
tenant Generals, and the remainder, Ma- 
jor Generals. 

To he reduced immediately . — 4th batt. 
royals, 2d batt. 11th, 23d, 59th, 69th, 
7th \Ve>t India, 8th West India. 

To be reduced within the present year. 
The present 101st of the line, York light 
infantry volunteers, Greek light infautry, 
De Kolle’s, Meuron’s, Corsican rangers, 
Sicilian regt ; Canadian, Glengary, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick fencibles ; and all the veteran and 
garrison battalions. 

The following regiments are to retain 
their second battalions for this year.— 
1st royals, 5lh, 12th, 14th, 2/th, 34th, 
35th, 37th, 43d, 52, 53, 56th, 62d, 66th, 
67th, 73d, 83d, 84th, and 87th. 

The present 103d and 104th to become 
the 101st and 102, will stand as such for 
this year, and be reduced after. 

The 95th regiment is to be taken out of 
the line, and its three battalions, with 3d 
batt. 14th foot, added to them as a fourth 
battalion, will be collectively named “ the 
Rifle Corps." — In consequence of thus 
taking the 95th regiment out of the line, 
the numbers of the subsequent regiments 
will be altered, so as to make the present 
96th to be 95th, the present 97tn, the 
96th, and so on which will be the num- 
ber of the present 102d ; the present 
103d will be the 101st, and the present 
104th the I02d. 

A route has been sent down from the 
War Office to the officer commanding at 
Chelmsford Barracks, directing the im- 
mediate march of the detachments of the 
13th and 49th regiments for Gravesend, 
to embark for the East Indies. 

Feb . 11. — Among the costly presents 
which will be taken out to the Emperor 
of China, by Lord Amherst, is a glass 
in frame, the plate of which admeasures 
sixteen feet by ten : it is the largest ever 
cast in this country, and its value is 
12,(KXH. Two carvers and gilders w r ill 
proceed with it to repair any injury which 
it may receive in going out. Some supe- 
rior doth, valued at 51. per yard, also 
forma fart of the presents ; the whole is 
estimated at 80,9001. 


The Minden man of wai and the 
Doris frigate are arrived from the East 
Indies and St. Helena . the former took 
a cargo of provisions and liu* bullocks 
from the Cape to St. Helena, and left 
tliat island the 26th Dec. Buonapaite 
continued to reside at the cottage ; every 
thing was pei fectly quiet, and provisions 
of every description weic in plentiful 
supply. 

Feb. 13. — On Tuesday, a Court of Di- 
rectors was held at the East-India house, 
when Joseph Luson, Esq. was appointed 
the Company’s Agent at the Cape ot Good 
Hope. 

— . Mr. Groom, Solicitor to the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
attended by one of the officers of the 
Court of King’s-Beneh, being introduced, 
served each of the Directors present with 
a Mandamus, ordering them to send 
forthwith a dispatch relative to rite de- 
mands of Major Hart, as altered by the 
Board. 

Feb. 17. — Captain George Harrower 
was indicted for intermarrying with Su- 
sannah Ann Giblett, his fonner wife, 
Mary Usher, being at that time alive. — 
The Rev. Arnold Burrows, Chap'ain to 
the Presidency of Bombay, prmed a eopj 
of the parish regGter, dated Feb. 5th, 
1/94, and which ccitifiert the maniage of 
George Harrower to Mary Usher. Wit- 
ness did not marry them ; but he had vi- 
sited and dined with them, when Mrs. 
Harrower presided at the head of the 
table, and acted in all respects as his wife. 
Captain Harrower left Bombay in 1813, 
and Mrs. Harrower was left at the house 
of Mr. Cook, at Bombay (a relation of 
her own), in a state of insanity. He 
believed Mr. Owen, Chaplain at Calcutta, 
performed the marriage ceremony be- 
tween Captain Harrower and Miss Usher. 
He arrived in England in 1814, and soon 
after he gave information to Mr. Giblett, 
the father of Captain ll/s present wife, 
of the previous marriage to Mi>s Usher. 
— Paul Show craft knew Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrower at Bombay, which he left ill 
1810. He did not know that Mrs. Har- 
rower was then alive. He did not know 
Captain Hat rower personally. — Lionel 
Thompson knew Captain Harrower per- 
sonally, who called on him, and told 
him, that there was a conspiracy against 
him to charge him with having another 
wife alive, which he denied, as he hoped 
ever to enter the kingdom of heaven. He 
also asked witness to assist him in getting 
out of the kingdom, which he did. On 
the pier of Calais, he asked Captain Har- 
rower to say, whether his wife at Bom- 
bay w r as alive or not ; and he then con- 
fessed that she was alive. Witness then 
advised him never to think of coming to 
England again ; hut he came back twice, 
and witness saw him at an inn in the 
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Borough. Witness proved three letters 
to he iu Captain Harrower’s hand-writ- 
ing. The) were written to Mr. Cook on 
the prisoner’s leaving India, in 1813, and 
related to the disposal of Mrs. Harrower. 
Mis^E. Giblett was present at the mar- 
riage of her sister to the prisoner. At- 
kins the Bow-street officer, proved, that 
he wa* employed by Giblett to apprehend 
the prisoner, as far back as 1812, which 
he did as soon a- he could find him, 
which was not till lately. Capt. Har- 
rower, when called on for his defence, 
sa ? d, that he was the victim of a foul con- 
spiracy, set on foot by his wife’s father, 
who had robbed his daughter of 10,000/. 
which he had settled upon her ; that he 
had lent Giblett 17,000/. which he never 
got security for ; and he concluded by 
denying that he had ever tied ftom jus- 
tice. Baron Richatds summed up the 
evidence at great length, and the Jury 
hating retired for about an hour, le- 
turned with a veidiet of Guilty, hut 
strongly lecoimnemled the pii-oner to 
mercy. 'I'hc learned Judge assured them 
that their icconiuiendatUm should he at- 
tended to. 

The Court was excessively crowded, 
and the greatest anxiety prevailed tor the 
fate of Captain Harrower. Mrs. Har- 
rower (the daughter of Giblett) remained 
in Court during the trial, but was con- 
veyed out previous to the delivery of the 
verdict. The prosecutor Giblett, and the 
witness Lionel Thompson, upon leaving 
the Court, were followed bp the popu- 
lace, who indulged in indignant shouts, 
and severely handled the latter person. — 
Sentence on Capt. Harrower, six months 
imprisonment in Newgate. 

Court of 1' xchequer. — The King n. 
Cre swell. — T his was an infoimation 
against Mr. Fiancis Creswell, First Mate 
of the Thames East Indiaman, for being 
concerned in the uuslupment of a con- 
siderable quantity of China silks from 
ou hoard the said ship into boats belong- 
ing to smugglers, off the coast of this 
count n , conn ary to the revenue laws; 
and the penalties sought to be iccovcred 
amounted to three times the value of the 
said goods. - 

Edward Roche dejH-M d, that when at 
China, set oral small boxes wete taken 
on board by the directions of Mr, Ladd. 
There were from 1 7 to 20, weghiug 
about 50lbs. each; they looked like tea- 
boxes. This was between two and three 
in the morning. One half was carried 
into Mr. Creswell’s cabin, aud the other 
into the gun-room. Mr. Creswell was 
<m hoard at this time, but he did not 
ippeur during the transaction. The 
ship artived in England in August last ; 
when oil Sciliv, a pilot boat came towards 
the ship, a small boat was launched from 
bei , which tame alongside the Thames, 


and some men came on board from it. 
Witness, by the desire of the boatswain, 
went to call the gunner ; he passed Mr. 
Cres well’s cabin, and saw some silks 
lying on the table, which were taken 
from a box standing on the floor. The 
box looked like one of those which wit- 
ness took in at China. The silks con- 
sisted of shawls and handkerchiefs. Mr. 
Creswell, Mr Daniel, one of the mates, 
and Mr. Ladd, were in the cabin, as were 
the men who had come on board : lie 
saw these men in conversation with Air. 
Creswell, and pay some bank notes. 

George Lancaster, aud William Eck- 
loffstein, seamen on board the Thames, 
corroborated this testimony. 

Mr. Lock, surveyor of the Custom- 
house, proved that the value of a box 
containing such things as had been des- 
uibed might be 40/. 

Captain Ritchie the commander of the 
Thame**, lecollected the ship being off 
Seilly in August ; did not see any boat 
come alongside ; had sucli an event taken 
place, he must have seen the boat.-. 
Knew the fiist witness, Roche, and re- 
collected his being punished three times, 
and once for insolence to Mr. Creswell. 
Di«l not hear the insolence ; it was re- 
ported to him. 

Charles Paris was servant to Mr. Cres- 
well. He had no boxes when the ship 
arrived off the Laud’s-end ; nor did wit- 
ness see any silks in his cabin at that 
time, or any boats come alongside. Mr. 
Creswell might have smuggled without 
his knowledge, 

Mr. John Drake, Second Master of 
the Thames was in the habit of going 
into Mr. Cies well’s cabin daily, hut never 
saw any box theie, except a small packet 
of tea foi his own use. Saw no boat 
come alongside at the Laud’s-end. — The 
Lord Chief Baron ha\ ing summed up 
the case, the Jury found a verdict for the 
crown. 

Madias papers to the 7th October in- 
clusive, have at rived. They announce 
t lie death of Rear-Admiral Bin iton, C'om- 
mander-m-Chief in the Ea«t Indies, on 
the 22d Sept. Capt. O’Brien has in con- 
sequence hoisted bis flag as Commodore 
ot His Majesty’s ^quadion. 

On Saturday, F 7>. 17, the dispatches 
were finally clo-ed at the East India- 
house, and deliveied to the pursers of 
the following ships, viz. — 

Elphinstoue, Capt. T. H avis ade ; Wex- 
ford, Captain C. Barnard — for Madras 
and China. 

Passengers per Fllphinstone. — For Ben- 
gal, Mr. E. Law, writer.—For Madras, 
Major-General and Mrs. Donkin; Capt. 
and 3Ii*s. Walker; Lieut. and Mrs. Miller; 
Mr. J. S. Rogers, free-merchant. 

Passengers per Wexford. — For Bengal, 
Messrs. F. M'Naughton and H. Taylor, 
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writers ; Captain H. Sparkes. — For Ma- 
dras, Mr. J. Chilow, writer ; Major and 
Mrs. Keates ; Miss A. Hope. 

Letters from Madras mention, that the 
Wellesley, 64, Capt. O’Brien, was to sail 
about the middle of October, for Colom- 
bo, to convoy to that presidency the late 
King of Candy anil family. 

The 72d regiment, under the command 
of Colonel Moncton, arrived at Calcutta 
about the middle of last month, from the 
Cape. 

The 58d, under Colonel Mavvbey, and 
the Mauritius brigade, under Coloucl 
Keating, were under orders for embarka- 
tion ; the former for Madras, and the 
latter for the Isle of France. 

Information having recently been laid 
against the servants of LordErskine, who 
hawk brooms about the town in carts : 
and the magistrate at Bow-street after 
seveial hearings having confirmed the 
conviction, with a remark from his Lord- 
ship that it was done under a sweeping 
clause, the noble Lord has taken out six- 
teen licenses. It appears that his Lord- 
ship has an estate of four thousand acres, 
which produce nothing but brooms, to 
the value of two thou>and pounds per 
aunum. 

19. Letters received in town this 
morning, by the way of America from 
China, to the beginning of November, 
mention that the Royal George, as also 
the direct China ships had arrived at 
Canton, and were to proceed for Europe 
about the 20th of the same month, in 
company, in consequence of the intel- 
ligence of Buonaparte’s return to France, 
having reached that quarter. Chinese 
produce is stated to have advanced 25 per 
cent., occasioned by the late disturbances 
in the interior of that empire. 

Feb. 22.— “Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg landed at Dover on Monday night, 
and arrived in London yesterday moruing. 
He is at the Clarendon Hotel. He is tall 
and well made, with a very agreeable 
countenance. The populace at Dover sa- 
luted him with three hearty cheers on his 
departure from the Ship inn. He dined 
yesterday with Lord Castlereagh. His 
Lordship had an interview with the priucc 
in the morning, and dispatched a mes- 
senger with the result to the Prince Re- 
gent ot Brighton. 

The following are given as particulars 
of the late transactions at Poooah and 
Hyderabad : — The sovereign of of the 
Guzerat, commonly called the Guicowar, 
having some subjects of dispute with the 
PeUhwab, was invited to dispatch au 
ambassador to Poonah, to settle his dif- 
ferences under British meditation, accor- 
ding to existing treaties. The ambas- 
sador, when he arrived, was barbarously 
murdeted by order of the Maharatta mi- 


nister, and, it is suspected, with the ap- 
probation of the Peishwah. Mr. Elphiu- 
stonc, our resident, not knowing where 
this might end, distantly commanded the 
British force, stationed in the direction 
oi" Aurungabaci, to advance, and thus 
afford him the means of backing his own 
representations to have this atrocity in- 
vestigated, and its authors and abettors 
punished. The British army ha« posi- 
ti\ely inarched to Poonah, and India was 
never in a state of less repose. 

At Hyderabad, the chief town of our 
steady friend the Nizam, one of the 
Nizam’s sons arrested a servant, belong- 
ing, it is supposed, to the English Resi- 
dency. Our minister, Mr. Russel, resol- 
ving to rescue him by force, collected a 
corps called the “ Russel Brigade,” with 
some other troops and two guns, the 
whole under a command of a British offi- 
cer of his escort. This detachment mar- 
ched to the young Prince’s residence in 
the city of Hyderabad. They attacked it, 
but were repulsed, with the loss of one of 
their guns, and of many lives, among 
which was that of the British commanding 
officer himself. This mode of obtaining 
redress is asserted to have been with the 
implied permission of the Nizam ; but the 
unfortunate result of it has produced a 
bad impression on the natives, the at- 
tempt having rendered us odious, and its 
failure despicable. r i he young prince, 
after his victory, mounting a charger, 
galloped with a croud of attendants about 
the streets and environs of his father's 
capital, and exclaimed to the populace, 
in triumphant tones, M that it was thus 
they ought to serve the English tyrants.” 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from an officer in the Madras Native In- 
fantry, dated 

Camp at Ahowlah , Sept. 11, 1815. 

“ Col. Doveton, with the horse-artil- 
lery, the brigade of galloper guns, right 
and left brigades of cavalry, along with 
the light infantry brigade, and the flank 
companies of all the corps in camp (viz. 
his Majesty’s Royal Scotts, 13th, 20th, 
21st, 22d, and 24th regiments of native 
infantry, these companies being complet- 
ed to 100 men each, and formed into a 
flank battalion, of which Colonel Hill of 
the Royals has the command) marched on 
the 3d instant, it is believed towards 
Poonah. It seems there has been great 
dissatisfaction in that quarter for some 
time past, and likewise at Hyderabad; 
as a part of the force under Colonel 
Walker, of the 5th light cavalry, marched 
for the latter place a few days previous to 
Colonel Doveton’s departure.” 

— . * € Sir Henry Halford is gone down 
again to the Pavilion to wait on the 
Prince Regent, by the desire of minis- 
ters .** — Morning Chronicle. 
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A letter from St. Helena says— “ Buo-* 
nap arte is most narrowly watched, and 
on parole not to go beyond the limits of 
the litlle garden, &c. surrounding the 
cottage he inhabits. He has always about 
his peison an officer, and at least two or 
three serjeants Notwithstanding all this, 
he is never heard to complain, but seems 
perfectly calm and resigned to his fate. 
He still keeps up his dignity with those 
about him, and they never approach him 
covered, nor do they wear their hats in 
his presence. I remarked, the day I (li- 
ned with the admiral, dining our out- 
ward-bound passage, that he had a plate 
of each dish on the table put before him 
by his servant, and some lie pat took ot, 
others were removed without his eating 
any. The same ceremony was observed 
in handing round the wine; a glass of each 
sort on a salver was occasionally piesent- 
cd, and, if inclined, he drank one; ,f 
not, the salver wa* returned without hi*, 
speaking. He always pie>erve<l a degree 
of stateliness. He never asked how he 
was to be disposed of, and was peifcctlv 
passive in eveiv tiunsaction.” 


Mate of the Jesuits, and what had taken 
place respecting them in Russia. 

The loHowing are the articles of a 
convention between Gieat Britain and 
France, sign'd ar London on the 17th of 
Mai eh last, legal ding the trade in salt 
and opium. The ptcamhle sets forth, that 
the trade in *ait and opium throughout the 
British Novel warn ty in India having been 
subjected to certain regulations and re- 
strictions which, unless due provision be 
made, might occasion differences between 
the subjects and agents, &c. their said 
Majesties have thought proper toeonclude 
a special convention for the purpose of 
preventing such differences and removing 
every cause of dispute, &c. — Art.\. His 
Most Christian Majesty engages to farm 
to the British Government in India, the 
exclusive right to purchase, at a fail and 
equitable pi ice, to be i emulated by that 
which the said Government shall have 
paid for salt in the districts in the vici- 
nity of the French possessions on the 
coast of Cot omandcl and (>ri""a i objec- 
tively, the salt that maj be in mufactmed 
in the said po-^Moii-, subject however 


The following article is from St. Pe- 
tersburg, under date Jan. 6 : — A storm 
has just burst forth here against the Je- 
suits. They had been long threatened 
with it, having incurred the displeasure 
of Prince Galitzin, the minister of pub- 
lic worship. He was extremely irritated 
on learning, in December, 1814, that his 
nephew, the young Prince Alexander 
Galitzin, educated at the academy of the 
Jesuits, had become a Catholic. He im- 
mediately took the Prince from their 
house, and placed him among the Kiu- 
peror’s page". The Pope’s bull, icsto- 
nng the Jesuit*, had also excited dis- 
pleasure in Russia. Then Geneiul, who 
was recalled by the Soveieigu Pontiff, 
was not suffered to return to Italy — appa- 
rently from a fear lest the Jesuits in 
Russia should find t heaisclvi s dependent 
on a General residing u a foreign coun- 
try. Their correspondence was inspect- 
ed, tlieir actions watched, and the labours 
of tlieir missionaries in Siberia and the 
colonies of the Volga thwarted. The 
Protestants and those of the Greek church 
united to ruin them. Some conversions 
of Russian ladies completed the irritation 
of those who looked upon them with an 
evil eye ; and when the Emperor return- 
ed, after a long absence, complaints were 
made to him of the Jesuits, who were 
described as disturbers. Hence the Ukase 
of the first of January. (Sec p. 195.) 

A - t Congregation, say advices from 
Rom . .n. 20, is talked of which was 
held oi - • 17th in the Quintal Palace, 
and iu wh • ' ui> Holiness is said to have 
made km > r«> the Sacred College the 


to a icservatioii of the quantity th if the 
agents of His Mo*r Christian Majesty 
shall deem requisite foi the domestic use 
and consumption of the inhabitant" there- 
of; and upon the condition, that the 
British Government shall deliver in Hen- 
gal, to tile agents of His Most Christian 
Majesty, the quantity of salt that may be 
judged necessary for the consumption of 
the i »ih ibitants of Cliundernairore ; refer- 
ence h. ing had to the population of the 
said settlement ; s”c!i delivery to lie made 
at the price which the British Govern-* 
merit sh ill have paid for the said article. 
— Art. 2. In order to ascertain the prices 
a> aforesaid, tin* official accounts of the 
charges incurred by the British Govern- 
ment, for the salt manufactured in the 
districts in the vicinity of the French set- 
tlements oil the coasts of Coromandel and 
OiTissa respectively, shall he open to the 
inspection of a comniririontr to he ap- 
pointed tor that purpose by the agent* of 
His Most Christian Maj<*Mv io India; and 
the price to he paid h\ the B'lthh Go- 
vernment shall he settled according to an 
average to he taken every three years, of 
the charge* as aforesaid, ascertained by 
the said official account", commencing 
with the three years preceding the date 
ot the present convention. — The price of 
salt at Chaiulcrnagore to lie determined, 
in the same manner, by the charges in- 
curred by the British Government tor the 
salt manufactured in the districts nearest 
to the said settlement.— Art. 3. It is un- 
de Mood that the salt-works in the pos- 
M‘s"iuus belonging to His Most Christian 
Majesty shall be and remain under the 
direction and administration of the agents 
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of his said Majestv. — Art. 4. With anew 


to the effectual attainment of the object* 
in the contemplation of the high contrac- 
ting paitie*, hi* Most Christian Majesty 
engage* to establish in his possession* oil 
the coasts of Coromandel and Orissa, and 
at Chandei n ago re in Bengal, nearly the 
same price foi salt, as that at which it 
shall be sold by the Biitish Government 
in the vicinity of each of the said posses- 
sions. — Art. 5. In consideration of the 
stipulations expressed in the preceding 
articles, his Biitannic Majesty engages 
that the Mini of font lacs of sicca rupees 
shall be paid annual!) to the audit* ot his 
Most Christian Majesty duly authorised, 
by tqual quarter!) instalment* ; such in- 
stalments to lie paid at Calcutta or at 
Madias, ten da)s after the bills that may 
he drawn foi the same b\ the said agents, 
shall have been presented to the Govern- 
ment of either of those presidencies ; it 
being agieed that the rent above stipula- 
ted shall commence from the 1st of Oc- 
tober, 1814. — Art. 6. With regard to the 
trade in opium, it is agreed between the 
high contracting parties, that at each of 
the periodical sales of that aiticle, tlicie 
shall be reserved for the French Govern- 
ment, add delivered, upon requisition 
duly made by the agent* of hi* Most 
Christian Maje ty, or by the person* du- 
ly appointed by them, the mimbci of 
chest* *o applied for, provided that such 
supply shall not exceed three bundled 
chests in each year ; and the pi ice to be 
paid for the same shall be determined by 
the aveiage rate at which opium shall 
have been sold at every such periodical 
sale. It being understood, that if the 
quantity of opium applied for at any one 
time, shall not be taken on account of 
the French Government by the agents of 
his Most Christian Majesty, within the 
usual period of delivery, the quantity so 
applied for shall nevertheless be consi- 
dered as *o much in reduction of the three 
hundred chests herein before mentioned. 
— The requisitions of opium as afoiesaid 
are to he addressed to the governor-gene- 
ral at Calcutta, within thirt) davs after 
notice of the intended sale shall have 
been published in the Calcutta Gazette. — 
Art . 7. In the event of any restriction 
being imposed upon the exportation of 
saltpetre, the subject* of his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty shall nevertheless be allowed 
to export that article to the extent of 
18,000 man nds. — Art. 8. His Most Chi is- 
tian Majesty, with the view of preserving 
th.e harmony subsisting between the two 
nations, having engaged, by the twelfth 
article of the treaty concluded at Paris on 
the 30th of May, 1814, not to erect any 
fortifications in the establishments to be 
restored to him by the said treaty, and to 
maintain no greater number of troops 
than may be necessaiy for the purposes of 


police ; his Britannic Majesty on his part, 
in urdei to give every security to the sub- 
ject* of his Mo*t Christian Majesty resi- 
ding in India, engages, if at any time 
theie should ari*c between tire high con- 
tracting panics any mi*understaiuling or 
rupture, (w Inch God foi bid;, not to con- 
sider or ticut as prisoner* of war, those 
persons who belong to the civil establish- 
ment* of his Most Christian Majesty in 
India, nor the officers, non-comnn&sioned 
officers, or soldiei>, who, according to 
the terms of the said treaty, shall be ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of the police 
in the said establishments,' and toieinam 
three months to settle tlieii peisonal 
affairs, and also to grant them the ne- 
cessary tacilities and means of convey- 
ance to France with their families aud 
piivate property. — Hi* Britannic Majesty 
further engages to permit the subjects of 
his Most Christian Majesty in India, to 
continue their residence and commerce *o 
long as they shall conduct themselves 
peaceably, and shall do nothing contrary 
to the laws and regulations of the Govern- 
ment. — But in case their conduct should 
render them suspected, and the British 
Government should judge it necessary to 
order them to quit India, they shall be 
allowed the period of six month* to retire 
with their effects aud propeity to France, 
or to any other tummy they may choose. 
— At the same time it i* to he understood, 
that this tavour is not to he extended to 
those who ma) act conti ary to the laws 
and regulations of theBritish Government. 
— Art. 9. All Europeans and others who- 
soevei, against whom judicial proceedings 
shall be instituted within the limits of 
the settlements or factories belonging to 
bis Most Christian Majesty, for offences 
committed, or for debts contracted, with- 
in the said limits, and w r ho shall take 
refuse out of the same, shall he delivered 
up to the chiefs of the said settlements 
and factories ; and all Emopcaiis and 
others whosoever, against whom judicial 
proceedings as aforesaid shall be institu- 
ted without the said limits, and who 
shall take refuge within the same, shall 
be delivered up by the chiefs of the said 
settlements and factories, upon demand 
being made of them by the British Govern- 
ment. — Art. 10. For the purpose of 
rendering this agreement permanent, the 
high contracting parties hereby engage, 
that no alteration shall be made in the 
conditions and stipulations in the fore- 
going articles, without the mutual con- 
sent of his Majesty the king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of his Most Christian Majesty. — Art. 
11. The present convention shall be rati- 
fied, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at London in the space of one 
month fiom the date hereof, or sooner 
if possible. 
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In a late sitting ot the Chamber of 
Deputies at Paris, the minister foi foreign 
affairs communicated by the king’s com- 
mand, the following letter from the late 
Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, to 
her sister, Madame Elizabeth, written 
before the execution of the former ; the 
hand-writing of the Queen having been 
recently found among the papeis of M. 
Couitois, an ex- conventionalist, lately 
deceased : — 

ft Oct. 16, Half past Four , 1703. 

<c I write to you, sister, tor the last 
time : I have just been condemned, not 
to a shameful death, it is only so to the 
guilty, but to go and xejoin your bi other, 
innocent as he was. ! hope to shew the 
same foit'tiule as he did in these last 
moments. 

“ I am calm as one is when one’s 
conscience does not reproach us. I ft el 
deep sorrow at abandoning my poor riiil- 
dren — good anti tender sister, vou know 
1 lived hut toi them and >ou — by 
your affection von have sum feed every 
thing to be with u>. In what a s tuatmn 
do I leave v.m ! 1 learnt, by the plead- 

ings ui my cU'-e, that my daughter w as 
separated fiom you. Alas ! poor child, 

I dare not write to her — she would not 
receive my letter. I know not whether 
this even will reach you. Keceive for 
them both my blessing.* 

“ I hope one day, when they will be 
older, they will be able to rejoin you and 
enjoy all your tender care. Let them 
both reflect upon what I have never 
ceased to instil into them, that the prin- 
ciples and exact execution of their duties 
are the first bases of life, and t hat affec- 
tion and mutual (onfideme will constitute 
the happiness <>i it. Let my daughter 
feci that at the age she is, she ought al- 
ways to assist her brother with the coun- 
sels which the gi eater experience she will 
have and her affection may suggest to 
her ; let my son, in hi- turn, administer 
to his sister all tnc^olui tude and sc. vice*, 
which affection can inspire: fin illy, let 
them feel that in whatever position they 
may be, they cannot be truly happy but by 
their union. Let them take example by 
us — How often in oui miseries lias our 
affcc'ion aftbided us consolation — In hap- 
piness we have a double enjoyment when 
we can share it with a fi iend. And w here 
can any lie found more dear and tender 
than in one’s own family ? 

€t Let my son never forget the last 
words of his fatliei , which I repeat ex- 
pressly — Let him never -eek to revenge 
our death ! 

“ I have to speak to you of -something 
very painful to my heart. I know how 
much pain this child has given you. For- 
give him, my dear sister'; think of his 
age, how easy it is to make a child say 
what one pleases, and even what he does 


not undei stand. A day will come, T hope, 
when he will feel more deeply the value 
of your goodness and tenderne^ for both. 

“ It remains for me to confide to you 
mv last thoughts. I would have written 
them at the commencement of the pro- 
ve- s ; but, be-ides that they would not 
suffer me to write, the maich of events 
ha-, been -o rapid, that I have not had 
in leaiitv the time. 

“ I die in the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Homan religion — in that ot my fathers 
in which I was brought up, and which I 
have always professed, having no spirit- 
ual t oir-olation to expect — not knowing 
if tlieie still exists any priests of our re- 
ligion ; and even the place where I am, 
would expose them too much if they once 
cnu>i ed it. 

“ I sinreiely ask pardon of God for all 
the faults 1 may have committed since I 
was born. I hope that in bis goodness 
he will receive my last wishes, as well as 
those l have long put up, that he will 
leeeivc my soul in bis men 1 ) and goodness 
—1 ask pardon of all I know, and of you, 
sifter, in particular, for all the pain 1 
may, without meaning it, have caused yon. 

I forgive all my enemies the ill they 
have done me; I bid adieu here to my 
aunts, and all mv brothers and sisters. 

“ I bad frieuds ; the idea of being 
separated from them and their troubles, 
are one of thegieatest griefs I have in 
dying. Let them know, at least, that, 
to mv last moments 1 thought of them. 

“ Good anti tender sister, farewell ! 
May this lettei reach you ! Always think 
of me ! I cmbiace you with all my heart, 
as well as my poor, dear children. Oh 
my God ! what agony it is to quit them 
for ever. Adieu ’ Adieu 1 

“ And now I will resign myself wholly 
to mv spintual duties. As I am not free 
niniytutions, they will bring me per- 
haps a priest ; but I protest hcie that I 
will not say a wotd to him, and that I 
will treat him as a perfect stranger,” 

The Court Martial at Hanover ordered 
to empme into the conduct of Col. Hake, 
formal) commanding the Ctunberiand 
Hu—ai-, as well av of the regiment ac- 
cused ot having failed in its duty, in leav- 
ing the field of battle at Waterloo, on 
the 18th of June, ha- condemned Colonel 
Hake to he cashiered and degraded ; but 
acquitted the regiment ot having dis- 
ordered the ranks of the army. Major 
Mellzmg, the second in command, is 
severely reprimanded for not having op- 
posed the ictreat of his corps. 

Prince Leopold, of 8 axe -Coburg, bom 
on the 16th Dec. 1790, is the third son of 
the late, and brother to the present reign- 
ing duke. His brother was lately married 
to the beautiful Princess Krassal-Kowick, 
and one of his sisters is married to the 
Archduke Constantine of Kussia, 

2 R 2 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHA 

At Pome: l»\, ruar Oakham, Lad) Louisa Fores- 
ter, of a son. 

At Miat dalucs, the lady of T. T. Drake, Esq. M P . 

At i' ir.it:, Pt\on, ‘he lad) •»! Sn A. O. Males - 
w-’th, < l a r.niqlitt ». 

In I’* pti ( . 1 .. li.ite.fftr.es Fitztov equate, the 
1 idy ♦>! \\ Node 5 , I q. of a daughter 
The lady *>t M i)iii Gen. Carey, of a daughter. 

In 1 n <’Oin’s-l i.n T itlds, the lady «t I. Nicholl, 
F >q. uf a dai-ghtt-r 

In rUigL-. stiut, Lady Sat ih L) tlletoii, of a 

drtttgl.ltl. 

At Knight-budge, tht lady of J. Snue, Esq of a 
daugh.* r 

he Countess of Wa'd. j er i\*\ of a *m). 

A t HamyUtad, the lady of the late M-jor-Gen. 
Sn Win, Ponton .if a son. 

Ill M<-n*a?-u-plari, tin. lady of F Puyndcr, E°q 
of a d in\iht* r. 

In l r (i ( iei Bed ford- [dace, the lady if H H O.ldi**, 
E-q o| a daughter. 

In Dorset-line, the lady of C'a.d. John Serrcll, 
R N. of a dam-liter. 

I.i Pall-mall, Yi-countes* Jocel) n, of a son. 

Lady Hat net Paget, of a son. 

At Na— ail, New Piovideme, the lady of the Hon. 

AUxander Murray a son. 

The lady of Mr John Chandos Reade, of a son. 

At Aldwick, Sussex, the lady ot Col. F. Todd, of 
a ton. 

Tup Hon. Mrs. P Pleydcll Bomene. of a daughter. 
At Barnes, the lady of John Hillersdon, E*q. of 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Hon. T. Stapleton, eldest son of I ord Le Pespcn- 
ctr, to Maria Wynne, stt-md daugliter of H. 
Banker, M. P. < f CoiteOistk. 

Ma|in H Gime, la** ot the Portuguese senire), 
to Mis- .-viMii Nm.haytr IVt, luce- of A. Tre- 
nmnles, E-q. I’-puty (’■ mm. G. ncral. 

Mi . T. Koacl.e, to the only daughtei of Mr M. 
Con not, of tlu BofOMgh. 

C. H. Mrodi . l'»q oi'hant, Su«sfx, to Jane 
Ruth, third dimehter of ihe late Key. J. Kub), 
of Maiyfi-ld Sn-sex 

Capt. Wells, R N. to Lady Fhzubeth ProLy, 
youngest daufh er ol > lit 1 arl of Carv^furt. 

At M. James’s C h ii ch, by the Rev. Phillip Vad- 
lant, Rector ot Stoke D’Alhorue, Surrey. An- 
thony Hammond, E-q. of Say die- row, to Theo- 
dosia Elizabeth, eld«-»t dauehter of Nafhanul 
(Jostling, t.-q. of L iris Couit Hou-e, Old 
Brmnpton 

Air. Jaini s t.istri 11, of Bi »«t< 1, f o Charlotte, third 
riangliti r of H. ’l'huaites, tsq. of Eusion- 
squ-nt 

S. Abbott, r.-| to '•aiali. eldest daughter of Mr. 
J. Mier-, ot ti|i Miami 

Mr. C F Bt"ok . of l«ulcf--f reet, Manchr«ter- 
squaie, to Mi > Maitlia Kuki, ol Aston, Mnop- 
sfnrc. 

H. Walk r Vtoman, E*q. of Woodland-, to Mai- 
gaitr Biuie. tluest daughter of the Hon. I aw- 
rem e Du ml * 3 

Rev. Win. W*.-r omb, rector of Lancford, Es-. 
to Jane, grami daughter of the Hon. Geneial 
Douglas, M.P. 

At St George's, Capt. Horn!, of tire East India 
Company’s service, to Ellen, eldest daughter of 
J. Minphy, R-q. 

At Mary -le-bont Church, by the Bishop of Car- 
1 1 -le, <1* orgC Htn« v Fitelmg, E-q of lhi- Gene- 
ral Post Oflvt, to Jane, third daughter ol R< V. 
Lang E-q of pm Hind place. 

Hun. and Rei • H. Leslie, son of Sir I.. Pepys. to 
Ehzaoe h J*n «•, ymu gc-st daughtei of the Rev. 
J . Owkt of ro-iach Iketorv, Suftotk 

At Bar >n*s t Vui i. Lu.d Viscount Clomimre, eldest 
son of the fail ot Wu'-low. to lady Cecil 
Frances Hamilton, daughter of the Marquis of 
Aker cor n 

R. Moore Bonlthce, K-q «>C Merton College, to 
Mary, onlv daughtt mt Mr Christ. Ptgge. 

C. Vizard, Esq. of Pnrshv, (ilmicestti shire, to 

< Sonina, youngest daughtt r of the late J. Smith, 
of Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 


At St. George’s, Lieut. H. Brooke, R.N. to Ann 
Coven, nuce of the Rev. Thos. Green, D. D. 
bh’y ning, Slices 

R Rohiii-on, K-q late of Jamaica, to Miss At- 
kiiwm, tldt'i daughtei of the late Geo. Aikm- 
«-**» F -q ot Lev Kent. 

At Hi i mmgham, Majm Morn-on, 7 th dragoon 
guards, t> Saran, second daughtei of Gtorge 
Lauifei, Esq. 

At Si Maiy-de-Lode, Gloucedet, James Morse, 
Esq. ol the Hrni E^t lnd-a Company's ser- 
ene. to T.hza fifth daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr Lu< as. Rector of Ripple, in the county of 
Wmcr tcv. 

At C -ok ham, M i . l\'m Skmdell, of Maidenhead, 
to Maly, * oungest daughtei ot Mr. John Higgs, 
of tiiv same place. 

At Marvlebone Chnrrli, bv the Rev. Dr HisHp, 
Joseph D.ibmson, E-q. of Lppei Harley Street, 
to Isabella, onlv -laughter ot Robert Logan, 
Esq. of Eg Inin Lodge, surrey. 

At St. Magnus dumb, by the Rev . > icesimus 
Knox, D.D. Mi. Win P. M ‘Andrew, tldestsnn 
of Wm M ‘Audit vv, E-q of Wandsworth, Sur- 
nv, to Ann Knox Child, second daughter of 
Mr Deputy* Child _ . .... 

At Honssvv, John W dh am l angc. Esq. of Old 
Broad-street, to Mis- Town -bend, youngest 
dam htei of the late Thomas Townshend, Esq. 
of Kingston, Jamaica. 


DEATHS. 

At Walthamstow, on the 18 th February, George 
Millet, E-q. late a Director of the East-lndia 
Company. Mr. Millet was for many years ill 
the naval service of the Company; he com- 
manded the ship Princess Amelia for several 
voyages In 1806 he was elected a Director, the 
dune- of which honourable station he zealously 
and ably d.scharged, till ill health obliged him 
to retire about two years since 

At btraw berry Hill, Elizabeth Laura, Countess 
of Waldvgiave. 

At Putney. Mr. Win. Lay ton. 

At Hully'coinbe, m?«n l.ipnook, Louisa, eldest 
daughter of C. W. Taylor, £*q M.P. for 
Wells. 

At Rose Green, near Battle, in consequence of a 
blow lecuud fioin a cricket-ball, Lieut. -( ol. 
Pitscott, of the Mil dragoon guards. 

At Lower Cheam, Suirey, Plmip Antiobus. E.-q. 

Near Valenciennes Capt Coi.ituej llbuti, Ii. Ail. 

At Balljhraker, Count) Cork, aged 104, Wm. 
Upton, E*q. he never took medecine j nor, ex- 
cepting one trifling suit, ever had a litigation 
with any man: this may account for his Jong 
life. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, the Rev. F. Blackbnrne, 
Esq. L L.B. vicar of Brignall, which living he 
held thirtv-five years. 

Mrs. Parisot, of Rathbone place. 

In a fit of apoplexy, Rjbert Stockeld, Esq. of 
Millkink-i-w. 

Sudd* tily, at Ins Chambers, Gray’s-Inn, T. Ser- 
mon, E-q. 

In V me-streit, P-ccaddlv, George Hodgson, Esq. 
one vl the coronet-* for Middlesex. 

In Hamilton-p'ace, Robert, Earl of Buckinqham- 
.-luit, Baron Hobart, Ptisident of the Boaid of 
Commissioners l--r the management of theaf- 
fairs of Indid. hi* lordship not having left any 
i-siic, issuctecded bv his brothel Henry, who 
is in holy orders, a prebend of Canterbury, and 
Rector of Chipping Warden, in Northampton- 
shire. 

At H- aion H-ui'C, Lancashire, Eleanor, Counfess 
of Wilton, lelict *>f the late Earl, and daugh- 
ter and co-luiress of bir Ralph Assheron, of 
Middleton. 

After a few lion is of illness of apoplexy, Lord Vis- 
count Fu^wdliam : dying a bachelor, he is suc- 
ceeded in his titles by his next brother, the 
Hun.Jolm • ttzwillidin. 

At Penihos, near Holyhtad, Lady Stanley, widow 
of the late Sn J. I’. Manley, of Aideilt-y. 

At Penivn, Cornwall, the Inly of ihe lit. Hon. 
Geo. Knox, of Merrion-sqm-re, Dublin. 

In Weibei k-street, James <Tiant, Esq. Head of 
ihe IK pari merit of the ship L- ttei and East- 
India Packet uliiets, al-o one of ins Majesty’s 
C->rnnii-s,ionei« for the Hackney Coach Office. 

In F.dward-street, Port man- square, Mrs. Corne- 
lewes. 

In tinsbury. square, the wife of Dr. Geo. Rees. 
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In Montague-place, Russel square, Sir Hy. Dam- 
pier, one of the Justices of the Couit of King’s 
Bench. 

J. Bari tig, Esq. 

In Yoik-pUte, Margaret, second daughter of Lt.- 
Col Gtaliam. 

At Tonbi idge place, R. Ingram, Esq. 

At Oxford, William, elde-t <on ot W. H. C. 
Flour, Esq. of Bints, Stafford. 

Mrs. Catln-i me Thorne, ot Bristol. 

At Mrs. Dalrvmple’s house, m Poi tman -squat e, 
her r.race the Duchess of M. Alban’s, ami her 
infant son the Duke of St. Alban’s Hir Glare 
died at -ix o’clock, and the infant Duke .d tlir, e. 
The title and estatts devolve to Loid \A . Beuu- 
clerk, brothtr-in-law to the deceased Duchess. 

At Compton V« rn<y, Waiwickshne, J. Peyton 
Verncy, Lord Wilfouuhby de Bioke. 

At Eltham, the wife of Major Gen Carey, and 
fourth daughter of Sam Smith, E-q. M.P. 

In Portland- place, H Fawcett, Esq. M. I*, for 
Carlisle, arid late of Bombay. 

At Chiton, J- l umsdtn, I*, q. 

Mr. David Danes, of 4-h Oxford street. 

At Fertnov, Ireland, the Hon. I apt. T. Jocelyn, 
thud sou of h« Lai lot Roden. 

The Hoil Tims Coventry, <>t Noith Cray, Kent ; 
he is suet teded hi hi» (states by Ins son, now a 
minor at Hanow school 

At the Ri ( lory House, L.imbith. the Rev. Dr. 
Vyse, atrlideacon of Ln liheld and ('uvetitiy, 
arid Chant eiloi of that dim t -e 

At Burton upon Treii 1 , J. Boilise Wanen, only 
son ol tin laic C.ipt iawts R N 

At M. M.iuauJ’s Casile, Titihfi«ld, Hant«, 
Geoi hl, elde-i son o| mi too Dull.i-. In get- 
ting our a In l",e while -hoofing, on tin. lyth 
Jan. la-t, h ' gun nnfoi tunattlv went oil, and 
lodged ih conten's in Ins hip and thigh. Aflei 
Imgeiing 'line wti'Us a lock |aw ensued, which 
finally Uiminaled his suffei tugs. 

At Dimeter Castle, J. lownes Luitrell, Esq. M.P. 
for Mmehcad 

The widow of the Hon. Edward Townshcnd, Dean 
of Norwich 

At Bromley, Middlesex, Mrs. Edwards. 

In Upper Charlntte-Mieet, Fitzroy-square, Geo 
Waddell, Esq. late of the Honourable East- 
Jndia Company’s Civil Establishment ot Bom- 
bay, greatly respeettd and most sincerely be- 
loved and lamented by all who knew him. 

At Dulwi< h, James Firth. 

In August ifus, at Vizagapatam, C'apt. T. Want- 
worth Watson, in the attilierv of the Honour- 
able Ea>t Ind a Company’s service, and eldest 
son of T Watson, Iwj. M D. 

In Mont i?ue-pl u c, Rns-cll— uime, Mi« Tanny 
St< veils ih'td dai gluei of James Stevens, I -q. 
of th<* k..s .india Company's Civil Establish- 
ment of Bomb iv. 

In Jaim s sut« t. Covent-gardrn C.ipt. A. J. Ap- 
piegnrth, late of the East- India Company's 
seivicr. 


Cojft'e. — 'At the sale at the India-House, be- 
tween 4 and 5000 bags are estimated to be taken 
in for account of the proprietors; the prices of 
Java, good even quality, 68s. a 70s.; Cheribon, 
clean but ordinary and mixed, 48s. a b 5».; good 
even quality, 60s. a fijs.j good ordinary Bourbon, 
62s, ordinary Somalia, with broken beans, 48s. 
a 52s. Since the sale the coffee bears a profit m 
the market from 1 to la. per cwt. 

Rice , — nitre appeals a revival in the enquiries 
aftei Carolina rice, but there is very little at mar- 
ket; the price may he quoted ‘24s. a 25s. m bond ; 
theie is no Biazd on sa c , the Eaat-india 17&. a 

IMS. 

.Spires. — Theie was a sm ill quantity of pepper 
m the India sales last weth, it consist, d of 123 
bags, black ptpper in pm ilege, sold at $d. a 9d. ; 
there is some enquiry alter clous; ail the other 
descriptions ot spices are heavy, and the prices 
nearly nominal; considerable inicrtst continues 
to be excited as to the Img-* quantity to be sold 
1st of March; it consists of 200 (XX) lbs. Com- 
pany’s cloves, 100 000 ll>s m.tcvj 2:>0,000 lbs. 
nutmegs, besides tin cassia liguea, buds, &c. in 
private trade and privilege. The Company’s cin- 
namon, winch consists of 160,000 ibs. will be sold 
on tfn 2d of April. 

//imp ami Flat. — The prices cannot be stated 
at any vanation, very little business has been 
effected. 


February 2, 1316. — The Court of Directors of 
the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies do hereby give Notice : 
That the following Regulations for the Sales of 
China and Bengal Raw-Silk have been adopted; 

1st. The Court will hold Four Gene ral Sales 
of Raw-Mlk m each year. 

2d. All Raw-Silk winch may be imported in 
privilege and private trade, m ary snip or ships 
clearing inwards upon, or ptevi mdy to the toth 
day of Januaiy in any \< u, will he sold upon, 
01 as neai as may be t<», tii Joth J nuiaty. 

3d. Of Ships ch aring 1 • waids, 011 01 btfore the 
loth of April, the R uv-Mlk will, m like manner, 
be sold on o< about the 2Uth April. 

4th. Of ships cle H1112 on 01 before the 10th of 
Julv, will he sold 20tli of Juh. 

Sib. Ot Miip*» cl aring on 01 before the 10th of 
October, will be s.dd 20th October. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Cotton . — The market has c mtituud heavy, both 
©n account of the expoit demand ceasing, and 
also the limited supply at market, la-t w s «.k Ben- 
gah, very old, and 1 able to id per lb. duiv, sold 
in the house .it ltd. a l id — Consideiahle mt« rc«t 
continues both in this md tin I iverpool market, 
as to th« pii>habi< supplies to be expected from 
the United M tt< s and I uni the Biazils. 

Stt jar . — The d* mand to] Muscovadcs has been 
limited for sonic tune pa*t , g »«d stiong sugars 
are not greatly depressed, but soft sugar- and in- 
ferior browns are so mi ch pr- s-id upon the mar- 
ket, that a sacnfice nm-t bj submitted to before 
they can be disposed of, however, the quantity' 
dt livered each week from the uatehnuses, for the 
season of the year, continues considerable, and 
more extensive than in January and February 
tfl 1 v — I otters by the Jamaica mail give estimates 
of the probable deficiency of the sugar ciop, m 
coiim qmiH e of the late hurricanes.— The refined 
maiket is by no means plentifully supplied with 
goods, yU the prices decline. 


6tli. No Sales of Company’s or Private China 
or Bengal Kaw-Silk, will be held, upon any Ac- 
count, at Periods intermediate to those above 
sp. cihui 

7th. The Consignees will particularly take 
Nonce that, as the ab >ve Ai rangeinent is chiefly 
made with a Vu.v\ to thjir Advantage (the Con- 
venience of the Buyers being at the same time 
consult! d theicby 1 they are at liberty to keep 
back their Goods from sale, if thev see proper ; 
in oidvr to the more comph'at understanding of 
their intentions in this particular, 1 lie following 
subsidiary Regulations are adopted, viz. 

bth. No Raw-Silk will be sold until the Pro- 
prietors shall have signified their Request 111 
Writing, that they may be brought to Sale at the 
dates fixed, specifying Marks and Particulars. 

Qth. No Raw-Silk will lie sold at any of the 
Quarterly Sales, ot which -itch Nonce shall not 
have been given Ten Days prior to the Day ap- 
pointed for that Sale ; but it must be clearly un- 
derstood that earlter notice will be in all cases 
desirable. 
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L 


d. 


L 

s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 


L 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal 

lb. 0 

5 

0 

to 

0 

5 

t> 

Sal Ammoniac 

cwt. 6 

0 

0 






. .Cvvt. 3 

8 

0 

— 

i 

12 

0 

Senna 

..lb. 0 

1 

6 

to 

0 

2 

0 

— — Cheribon 

2 

15 

0 

— 

3 

w 

0 

f urmrritk.Bengal cwl... 1 

15 

0 

— 

I 

18 

0 

— — Bouillon .... 








('Inna 

2 

10 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Mocha ... 

5 

5 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

Zedoaiy 








Cotton, mi rat. ... 

lb. 0 

t 

1 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Galls, in Sorts 

. 14 

0 

0 

— 

14 

10 

0 

Extra fine 








Blue 

. .. 15 

0 

0 

— 

15 

15 

0 

— — Beng-il 

0 

0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Indigo, Blue 

..lb. 0 

10 

9 

■ — 

0 

U 

2 

— Bourbon 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

0 

6 

— - Blue and \ inlet. 

.... 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

10 

6 

Dings, 6cc. for Dveing. 







Pu pie and Viol 

r. . . . 0 

s 

6 

— 

0 

9 

3 

Aloes, Eputn'd... 

...cwt. 11 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Fine \ inlet .. .. 

... 0 

8 


— 


9 

0 

Anniseeds, Siar.. 

6 

0 

0 





Good Unto. 

. . 0 

7 

9 

— 

0 

8 

3 

Borax, Refined.. 

6 

<) 

0 

— 

6 

15 

0 

FmcV ’loletct Count r . 0 

7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

9 

— L nrefined, or Tmcal 5 

IO 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

■ Good Dit'o . . . 

.... n 

/> 

(> 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Camphire unrefined 13 

0 

0 

— 

16 

0 

0 

— Fine Copper... . 

. . 0 

7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

6 

Cardemoms.Malabar. lb 0 

4 

0 

_ 

0 

7 

0 

Good Ditto. . 

. (» 


1 

— 

0 


9 

— Ceylon 








— — Ordinal y Ditto . 

0 

4 

(• 

— 

0 

5 

3 

Cassia Buds 

...cwt. 24 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

Rice, Like Carolina . 

tut. 0 

17 

0 

— 

0 

18 

0 

— Lignea .. . 

14 

10 

0 

— 

17 

5 

0 

Safflower 

Cwt. 5 

0 

0 

— 

y 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 

.. ..lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sago 

twt. - 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

China Root . ... 

. .cwt. 2 

0 

0 





Saltpetre, Refined — 

cwt. 3 

18 

0 





Coculus 1 lichens 

3 

1 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Silk, Bengal skein ... 

lb. 0 

15 

1 

— 

0 

18 

10 

Colombo Root.. . 

2 

15 

0 



3 

O 

0 

Novi 

.. .. 1 

0 

1 

— 

1 

9 

0 

Dragon’s Blood. 








— Ditto White 








Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 







— — China 


3 

7 

— 

1 

5 

9 

— Aiabic 

1 

10 

0 

. 

5 

0 

0 

— Oiganzine 

1 

15 

0 

• — 

1 

19 

I 

■ - Assafoe ida.. 

.. . . 8 

0 

0 



18 

0 

0 

S picts. Cinnamon . 

..lb. 0 

10 

6 

— 

0 

12 

O 

— — Benjamin .. 

.. 7 

O 

0 

— 

2-» 

0 

u 

(Moves 

0 

S 

4 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— Ammi.... 

Cwt. 5 

10 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Mate 

. .. O 

5 

6 

— 

0 

9 

0 

- Galhaiium.. 

. .. 25 

0 

0 

— 

28 

0 

0 

NutlTRgS. . 

. 0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

6 

0 

— — Gambogium 

. .. 22 

0 

0 

— 

24 

0 

0 

— — Ginger . 

twt. 8 

10 

0 





— Mvri h 

10 

0 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 

0 

— Pepper, BLu k . 

11). 0 

1) 

<) 





—• Obbamun... 

a 

12 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Winie.. .. 

. O 

1 

y 





Lac Lake 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

y 

Sugar, "Yellow . 

c vv l . 2 

•> 

0 

— 

2 

10 

0 

Dye... . 

0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

5 

y 

— White 

2 

12 

0 

— 

3 

2 

0 

Shell, Block 

3 

O 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Brown 

__ 0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Shiveted... . 

.4 

10 

0 

— 

II 

0 

0 

Tea,Bohea 

.11). O 

l 

10 





Stick 

3 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

C ongou 

. ... 0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

3 

5 

Musk. China. ... 

,...oz. 0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

— — Souchong 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

2 

Nux Vomica 

...cwt. 







Campoi 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Oil Cassia 


2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Twankay 

0 

2 

1 1 

— 

0 

3 

2 

— ( innamon 

1 

7 

0 

— 

1 

8 

0 

Ptkoe 

.... 0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

6 

— Cloves 

0 

3 

6 





H\son Skm 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

6 

4 

















— Nutmegs ... 


3 

6 





Gunpowdei 

0 

5 

10 

_ 

6 

6 

1 

Omum 








Tortoiseshell 

1 

2 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

Rhubarb 

0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

12 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red 

.ton 10 

0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

O 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Fiulatj, 1 March 1 31 d.— Prompt 14 June fol- 
lowing. 

Comvany's.— Cloves, 200,000 H.s.— Mace, 100, (XX) 
lbs — Nutmegs, 2 30,000 lbs.— Oil of Cinnamon, 20 
Bottles — Oil of Nutmegs, 50 Bottles— Oil of Nnt- 
megsand Mace, -200 Bottles— Saltpetre, i,8t0Tons. 

Privilege.— Saltpetre, 119 Tons — Ca-6ia, 120 
Boxes and 96 Chests— Cassia Lignea, 232 Chests— 
Cassia Buds, 46 Chests — Nutmegs, Mace, and 
Cloves, 11 Boxes and 1 Cask— Cinnamon, 20 Bags 
—Ginger, 100 Bags. 

Private-Trade. — Saltpetre, 2 Tons and a quarter, 
and 8 Bags— Ca*sia Buds, 25 Chests— Cassia Lig- 
nea, 305Che6ts. 

On Tuesday, 5 March 181 6.— Prompt 31 May fol- 
lowing. 

Company's . — Tea, 6,000,000 lbs. including Pri- 
vate-Trade. 

On Friday , 8 March 1816 .—Prompt 7 June fol- 
lowing. 

Company's. — Cotton Wool, 7«0 Bales. 
Pntuiege.— Cotton Wool, 1,794 Bales. 

On IVednesday, 13 March 181 6.— Prompt 12 July 
following. 

Company's Bengal Piece Goods.— Muslins, 17,019 
Piece*.— Cal hcoe», 649,877 Pieces.— Prohibited, 
103,654 Pieces. ' 


On Tuesday, 19 March 1816. — Piompt 19 July fol- 
lowing . 

Company's Coast and Surat Piece Goods.— Coast 
Callicof-s, 262,324 Pieces. — Coast Prohibited, 
5,371 Pieces, — Surat Prohibited, 40,758 Pieces. 

On Friday, 22 March 1816. — Prompt 19 Julyfol - 
l owi ng. 

Company's— Carpets, 85 'more or less'. 

On Tuesday, %Apiil 1316. — Prompt 12 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's . — Cinnamon, 160,000 lbs. 

On Tuesday, 16 April 1316. — Prompt \§ July fol- 
lowing. 

Company's. — China Raw Silk, Coo Bales— Ben- 
gal Raw Silk, 1,000 Bales. 

Privilege . — Raw Silk, 43 Bales, 

On Tuesday, 23 April Prompt 9 August fol- 

lowing. 

Pi *r 1 lege.— Indigo, 12,727 Chests, and 1 Hogs- 
head. 

Prjcflte-JVadc.— Indigo, 3,707 Chests, and I Box. 




Daily Prices of Stocks from the 26th of January to the 25th of February 1816. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin — If it be consistent with 
the i>Ian of your interesting mis- 
cellany, to admit, occasionally, 
such philological disquisitions as 
may become generally useful to 
mankind, I shall be happy to make 
it the vehicle of my sentiments on 
two objects of no small import- 
ance, viz. an universal language and 
an universal character. 

Few of your readers need be 
told, that such a general medium 
of intercourse has been as much 
in contemplation among literary 
men ’’ 1 1 ' as the 

long ■ • ; l 's stone 

was, in the schools of chemistry, 
when that useful science had not 
attained the perfection which it 
certainly has acquired in the pre- 
sent age. However much the va- 
lue of gold might be depreciated 
by any modern and cheap method 
of production on chemical princi- 
ples, no one can deny that its 
utility as a metal, for those pur- 
poses to which it is applied, inde- 
pendent of national coin and cur- 
rency, must remain, catena paribus, 
as great as ever, until some other 
new compound, with superior qua- 
lities should supersede its use, as the 
material of any vessel, instrument 
or machine, for domestic or scien- 
tific purposes. The intrinsic worth 
of every thing, after all, must be 
Asiatic Journ. — No. IV. 


regulated by external circumstan- 
ces ; since it is almost impossible to 
fix any other real standard for es- 
timation than positive utility, both 
in the physical and moral world : 
a test when applicable to mere 
learning, that must at once disco- 
ver its inferiority to science, in the 
genuine acceptation of that term; 
and, in this way, little sagacity is 
required to discriminate between 
the mechanical faculties of literary 
character, and the mental prowess 
of a profound philosopher. The 
one is too often all memory ; the 
other cannot exist but in a capa- 
cious mind : the pride of the for- 
mer consists more in remembering 
every lesson taught him from infan- 
cy to manhood, than the selection 
andapplication of those only, by in- 
tense personal thought, which the 
latter will invariably consider wor- 
thy’ of the time and study they may 
severally abstract from nobler pur- 
suits. If we contemplate sterling 
knowledge or useful truth as the 
centre of a circle, and trace, round 
this, an ideal circumference of hu- 
man intellect, with converging 
radii as emblems of every langu- 
age upon earth, mathematically 
drawn, they must all terminate in 
oar point of rational investigation, 
or true science. Let this he repre- 
sented by A, and the radius by B, 
Vol. I. 2 S 
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as a right lino to C, the cir- 

cumferentiitl termination; it is evi- 
dent enough that a single expres- 
sive tongue, with adequate alpha- 
betic signs, is as short and com- 
plete a path to the Cyclopaedia as 
an hundred concentric lines could 
possibly present to any scholar. 
While reason is permitted merely 
to suggest any hypothesis that 
does not entirely coincide with re- 
velation, one might be tempted to 
believe the contusion of speech at 
Babel, some allegorical account oi' 
a transaction which has been lost 
and obscured in the lapse of ages, 
amidst the general wreck of nations 
and tongues. In those remote pe- 
riods of human existence, it is im- 
possible now to determine the na- 
ture or veracity of many occurren- 
ces, stated either in profane or sa- 
cred history, upon evidence un- 
supported by faith, as they are too 
often concealed under metaphori- 
cal and mythological veils, per- 
fectly impenetrable to vulgar eyes 
in modern times. How far an easy 
or general access to rational edu- 
cation may be palatable to priests 
or tyrants of any era, since the 
creation, on the supposition that 
the rapid progress which reasona- 
ble beings would then make in every 
science, must prove incompatible 
with good government, is a matter 
at present of little moment; though 
it would not be absurd to imagine, 
that an early reformer, with all his 
improvements and plans, for esta- 
blishing an universal language, 
might, in many ancient states, 
share the fate of that very tongue, 
which perished in the attempt of 
man at Babel, to know more than 
was decorous in a peaceable sub- 
ject. Be this as it may, no body 
will dispute the advantage of 
abridging several years of juvenile 
labour, by the adoption of such a 
system of literary studies, as shall 
render the English language alone, 
a safe and short road to every spe- 
cies of useful knowledge, upon 
fixed principles, calculated to make 
it ultimately the only medium of 
speech and thought, in every habi- 
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table portion of the globe ; without 
excluding any other collateral 
branches of classic education, while 
these shall be found of partial or 
common utility to mankind, in the 
search of truth and felicity. I shall 
close this introductory address with 
a quotation from the celebrated 
Horne Tooke. 

“ It appears evidently, there- 
fore, that Wilkins (to whom Locke 
was much indebted), was well con- 
vinced, that all the accounts hither- 
to given of language were errone- 
ous. And, in fact, the languages 
which are commonly used through- 
out the world, are much more sim- 
ple and easy, convenient and phi- 
losophical than Wilkins’ scheme 
for a seal character ; or than any 
other scheme that has been at any 
other time imagined or proposed 
for the purpose.” 

To your readers, who, like my- 
self, have seen and admired Lord 
W"!' i - ! ,; !i i .1 i '>n the 
ni'i.p i 1 .. 1 ’.i iv.ii.iu-. i-: ihi Eng- 
lish, contrasted with ancient and 
modern tongues, in a late discourse 
at the college of Calcutta, our own 
vernacular speech, in judicious 
hands, must appear the identical 
language best calculated for uni- 
versal adoption, in the Roman al- 
phabetical garb, modernized by 
the character termed script, which, 
by uniting the printed and written 
symbols as closely as possible, 
forms a prominent feature in the 
plan that is to be recommended, 
chiefly by its facility, simplicity, 
brevity and utility combined ; and 
on these qualities alone, its ulti- 
mate success, in process of time, 
must entirely depend. In my 
next you shall have some reasons 
for the preference now given to 
the script character and English 
tongue , with an account of a pro- 
posed Rational Grammar and Dic- 
tionary of that Language, by the 
Rev. James Gilchrist, of Newing- 
ton Green, on philosophical prin- 
ciples, peculiar to that learned 
gentleman, and the acute Horne 
Tooke, who intended the execu- 
tion, or predicted the existence, of 
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such a work. Should public favour 
at last facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of such a philological pro- 
phecy, I shall certainly hail it as 
the cheering precursor of my own 
labours, to consecrate the langu- 
age of England as the grand vehi- 
cle and palladium of religion, mo- 
rals, science, and rational liberty, 
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through every region of the earth; 
should this prove on trial, what I 
fondly hope it will, an organ for 
that purpose, both simple in con- 
struction, and comprehensive in 
performance. I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

B. 

London , 1 7th Match , 1B16. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — As it is my design to draw 
into the compass of these let- 
ters, every thing that I can find 
hitherto offered, either as matter 
of fact, or of opinion, in relation 
to the religion of Buddha, I shall 
commence, on this occasion, the 
performance of this part of my 
plan. My hope is. that by analy- 
zingthe several pro ductions of for- 
mer writers, each may be made 
to throw some light upon the 
other ; that many discordant state- 
ments may be reconciled, and many 
truths elicited. 

Mr. Joinville, whose paper, on 
the Religion and Manners of the 
People of Ceylon, was communi- 
cated to the Society for Asiatic 
Researches, at Calcutta, in the 
year 1801, was among the first to 
convey any information concerning 
the religion of Buddha. That gen- 
tleman’s labours are exceedingly cu- 
rious and scientific ; but, wishing to 
confine my views, in the first place, 
to the more practical part of the 
question, namely the character of 
Buddhism, as a system of piety and 
morals, I shall indulgemyself, before 
considering the paper of Mr. Join- 
ville, withafewextractsfrom that of 
Captain Mahony, on Singhala, or 
Ceylon, printed, like the former, 
in the seventh volume of the Asia- 
tic Researches. 

“ The religion of Booddha,” says 
Captain Mahony, “ as far as I have 
had any insight into it, seems to 
be founded in a mild and simple 
morality. Booddha has taken for 
his principles, wisdom, justice, and 
benevolence,* from which prin- 
ciples emanate ten command- 


ments,-)- held by his followers as 
the true and only rule of their con- 
duct. He places them under three 
heads; thought, word, and deed 
and it may be said, that the spirit 
of them is becoming, andw'ell suit- 
ed to him whose mild nature was 
first shocked at the sacrifice of cat- 
tle. These commandments com- 
prize what is understood by the 
moral law, which has been gene- 
rally preached by all the Boodd- 
has in different countries ; but 
chiefly by the last, or Gautemeh 
Booddha, in theempire ofRaja Ga- 
ha Noowcreh. They are contain- 
ed in a code of laws written in the 
Palee language, called Dik San- 
gee Yell. 

“ The Booddhists have prayers 
adapted to circumstances, which 
are used privately in houses, and 
publicly in the face of the congre- 
gation. They were first recorded 
by the King Watteh Gemmoonoo 
Abeyenajeh, as regularly handed 
down from Booddha, in whose days 
the art of writing was unknown. 
Their devotions are addressed to 
Booddha, andhisRahatoons (apos- 
tles), with a religious respect for 
his code of laws, and the relics 
both of him and the Rahatoons. 
The respect shown to relics is in 
memory of the characters to whom 
they belonged, without ascribing 
to them any spiritual virtue. Four 
days in the month are dedicated to 
public worship ; tlie four first days 

“* Singhaltse-booddha, derma, sangeli. 1 * 

■h See above, page 224. 

“ j Singhalese : — title m ama, keeye 
iieema, kerre neema. 

“ Palce: — manneshet, waak, kayeh.” 

2 S 2 
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of the changes of the moon, when 
those who are able attend at the 
temple. There are no other 
public days of festival or thanks- 
giving : all are, however, at liber- 
ty to select such day for them- 
selves, and this they particularize 
by acts of devotion, consisting in 
fasting, prayer, and forming reso- 
lutions for their future good con- 
duct ; all which devout acts are 
addressed to their Saviour Bood- 
dha, &c. 

“ It is customary for the pious, 
who attend the temples more regu- 
larly, to make offerings at the al- 
tar. Before the hour of eleven in 
the forenoon, dressed victuals may 
be introduced, but not after that 
hour ; flowers only can then be 
presented. The victuals are ge- 
nerally eaten by the priests, or 
their attendants, and form a prin- 
cipal part of their resources. 

“ There is one character in the 
church superior to all, which is 
distinguished by name, and the du- 
ties ot his office: he is styled 
Dammali Candeh Maha Nayekeh.” 

A high, and, in some respects, 
fanciful morality, is imposed, as 
usual, upon the priests. “ Vari- 
ous are the modes," say's Captain 
Mahony, ‘‘ by which they incur 
guilt. Among such, the killing 
even a fly ; connexion, or a wish 
for such, with women ; any use of 
strong liquor ; theft of the most 
harmless kind, or a lie, are to be 
noted. They can eat onf a or twice 
a day, according to the promise 
made of ordaining ; it is necessary, 
however, that their meals should 
be between sun-rise and eleven 
o’clock : after that hour, no priest 
can eat, but may drink*. The 
priests of Booddha live upon cha- 
rity ; and, by their law, are allowed 
to eat of every species of food of- 
fered to them in that way. Were 
a priest, however, to enter a house, 
and a fowl to be killed purposely 
for him, then he would be culpu- 

* This is the reason why no offerin'.' 
of dressed victual can be marie af:c r 
eleven o’cioek, a. M . ! 
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ble ; for the law of Booddha for- 
bids the killing of any animal. 

“ A priest,” says Captain Maho- 
ny', “ is hound to celibacy ; but 
when any one wishes to continue no 
longer in orders, he has it at his 
option to resign, at a meeting of 
the priests of his district, which 
takes place monthly, either at the 
new or full moon ; sometimes at 
both. Quitting orders in this man- 
ner is not deemed a disgrace; 
hut to be dismissed for improper 
conduct, is looked upon as the 
greatest of all ignominy.” 

“ For the ordination of a priest, 
[in Candy J a council is assembled, 
consisting of the high-priest, with 
thirty others, of learning, and the 
two ministers of state. The per- 
son intended for orders, being pre- 
viously examined, and deemed, in 
every respect, fit to fill the cha- 
racter of priest, is introduced into 
this as.-embly, and then asked, if 
willing to conform to the different 
duties required ofhim, and whether 
he desires ardently to enter into 
holy' orders. On answering these 
questions in the affirmative, he is 
stripped of the clothes he wore at 
entering, and receives, from the 
hands of two priests, the robes be- 
longing to his new character. He 
is before this vested with inferior 
rank and powers, which can be 
granted by the generality of tem- 
ples; but before this council only 
can he be made a priest, or terr- 
nnassch. He must be perfect in 
all his limbs, and not under twenty 
years of age ; in addition to which, 
good conduct and learning are the 
only requisites for priesthood.” 

About the time of the Dutch 
conquest of Ceylon, which, as we 
are informed by Captain Mahony, 
was favourable to the religious li- 
berties of the country, so long op- 
pre.-sed by Portuguese harbarians, 
and allowed the priests of Booddha 
to regain some degree of light, in 
which they were assisted by learned 
men sent from Siam ; about this 
time, the high priest (Maha Na- 
yekeh) was a person of extensive 
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learning and great piety. In the 
former, he exceeded the very men 
sent from Siam to instruct him. 
His superior talents gained him the 
title of Sri Hnamkeh Sanga Raja, 
which was granted to him by the 
king of Siam and his high-priest 
conjointly, and confirmed by the 
king of Candy. “ Since the death 
of Sanga Raja, adds our author, 
there has been no person of his 
rank; none having been found of 
sufficient learning.” 

“ The king,” says Captain Ma- 
hony, “ is in general obliged to 
consult with the high-priest on all 
matters of moment. His advice is 
frequently taken, and secrets com- 
municated to him, when the mi- 
nisters are neither consulted nor 
trusted." — Does Captain M. intend 
to say, that the high-priest of 
Booddha enjoyed this considera- 
tion at the court of the Malabar 
or Hindu princes, who, for three 
centuries, have ruled in Candy? 

“ A species of confirmation is 
enjoined by the law of Booddha, 
termed Sarana Sieleh. The cere- 
mony is short and simple. It in- 
cludes nothing more than a con- 
fession of, and a formal introduc- 
tion into the faith ; which is con- 
cluded by a ble.viing from the 
priest, expressing his wishes that 
Booddha, his Rahatoons, and doc- 
trine, may be the means of ever- 
lasting happiness to the persons 
imitated." 

“ The Booddhists of Ceylon ne- 
ver eat beef; but the prohibition, 
if such may be deemed the cause, 
pertains not to their religion. A 
certain king of Ceylon, at a re- 
mote period, is said to have issued 
a mandate to that effect, in conse- 
quence of the unusual expenditure 
of butter he had occasion for, to 
celebrate a festival of thanksgiving 
to Booddha: the allowing a cow to 
be killed, was, by that order, death 
to the owner, though he had no 
share in the act. Such, the Sin- 
ghalais say, was the earliest cause 
of the above custom ; which, how- 
ever, is ascribed by many to their 
gratitude towards the animal. Be 


this as it may, they certainly re- 
frain from the use of such food, 
as strictly as the Hindoos ; with 
this difference in their prejudices, 
that they have no objection to see- 
ing or touching the flesh of a cow ; 
nor do they object to the use we 
make of it”. 

“ The Singhalais speak no fur- 
ther of what is understood by us 
under the term of Paradise, than 
that there is a place reserved for 
the blessed, free from all sin, full 
of all joy, glory and contentment. 
But Nirgowane, otherwise called 
Mooktze, signifying a Hall of Glo- 
ry*, where the deceased Boodd- 
has are supposed to be, is, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Gautemeh 
Bhooddha, situated above the twen- 
ty-sixth heaven, Newell Sanja Jat- 
tene, the seat of the most perfect 
and supreme bliss. Hell, on the 
contrary, is supposed to be beneath 
the lowest extremity of the earth, 
with waters again beneath it, where 
the most dreadful tempests rage 
without intermission. 

“ The hells,” says M. Joinville, 
from a due acquaintance with his 
subject, “ are places of transmigra- 
tion for the souls of those who have 
deserved punishment ; and they 
transmigrate into different persons, 
according to the weight of their 
offences. Wherever one may be 
in transmigrating, he is liable to be 
a devil, which is certainly a punish- 
ment ; for although there is power, 
there is also misery' attached to the 
state of a devil. The Pretios\ 
devils, for instance, which are the 
most numerous, are wretched be- 
ings, who, though continually 
hungry, have not any thing to eat ; 
and, being always about us, are but 
too happy if we afford them food 
by spitting or blowing our noses. 
They are the only devils who do 
us no harm. All the other* find a 
pleasure in rendering us u "l' a rpy> 
by causing our illnesses. This has 
led to the use of bales, which are, 

* Vinhalla, the drinkiiiK or banejnet- 
i us hall of the Odin (Buddha) of the Scan- 
dinavians ? 

f Written Prieita , above, page 225- 
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however, prohibited by Ilimdhou ; as possible ; but they are not al- 
we shall speak of them hereafter, ways in time to prevent the effects 
Isvaraand Vaissevene, two power- °f their malice. * 
ful gods, keep all the devils, subor- M v 'i noi.otiC's. 

dinate to them, in as much order » Asiatic- K* 't-ari-ln-s ml. uj. p. 41 <i. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — A writer in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, ta- 
king notice, under the article of 
Elphinstone’s Caubul, of Mr. Moor- 
croft’s journey over the Himmaleh 
mountains, finds occasion to state, 
that Mr. M. obtained a specimen 
of the shawl -wool goat, as also 
of the Yak or Tartarian cow ; 
but, that as the writer, he believes 
.Mr. M. lost them when thrown in- 
to prison. The writer, in the pre- 
ceding sentence, had observed, that 
both of these animals, but the goat 
especially, seemed, from the tem- 
perature of the climate, as well as 
from their habits, to be exactly 
suited for the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or the Hebrides ; but that 
the heats of the south of India, 
through which they must pass, or 
the inconveniencies of a long voy- 
age, have hitherto rendered every 
attempt to import them ineffectual. 
— Permit me, Sir, to correct all 
these several mistakes, by inform- 
ing you, that as I am authentically 
assured, Mr. Moorcroft brought 
some individuals of the shawl-wool 
goat, to England, where they are 
now living on the East India Com- 
pany’s farm. 

The facts presently afterward 
adverted to by the Reviewer, con- 
cerning the resort of Russian tra- 
ders to the market of Turkistan, 
are certainly of the first political 
interest. “ Mr. Moorcroft,” he 
observes, “ was not a little surpri- 
zed to find that Russian traders 
were in the habit of frequenting 
the markets of Turkistan, and 
particularly that of Bokhara, to 
receive in exchange for their fans 
and ‘Clothes, silks, shawls, and 
other Indian commodities. Even 
English broad-cloths, notwith- 
staing the prohibition of the 


Russian government, are, we be- 
lieve, carried along Siberia and 
the deserts, to clothe the Turko- 
mans, between whom and our Indi- 
an provinces there is but a single 
ridge of mountains.” 

I am not sure whether the fol- 
lowing exquisite commentary is to 
be ascribed primarily to the Re- 
viewer, or to his author; be this as 
it may, I cannot help calling your 
attention, and that of your readers, 
to the question of its accuracy : — 
“ The King of Caubul’s title is 
Shauhee Doorree Dooraun ; his 
court is called Derree Khauneh, 
which signifies the gate ; implying, 
in the spirit of oriental adulation, 
that a subject ought to intrude no 
farther into the palace, even in his 
thoughts.” Now, Mr. Editor, ei- 
ther your humble correspondent, 
or the writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view, must be very much exposed 
by a final decision upon the merits 
of the foregoing pieces of real or 
pretended information. In the 
first place, notwithstanding all the 
barbarous orthography of the au- 
thor (which orthography howe- 
ver, I rejoice to find, the pre- 
sent critic follows your own in con- 
demning) it is not pretty clear that 
Derree Khauneh is to be trans- 
lated the Khan’s Gate? Is not the 
King, Khan, or Sultan’s Gate, the 
usual periphrasis fpr the royal pa- 
lace, in all eastern countries? Is 
not the Sublime Gate or Porte the 
name of which we distinguish the 
court of Constantinople ? Did not 
Mordecai the Jew “ sit at the 
King’s Gate? Does the European 
term of court do more than suffer 
the subject to pass the gate and 
enter the court or quadrangle of 
ourancient royal residences? And, 
when we reflect that this relaxa- 
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tion is the natural effect of the ab- 
sence of the extreme eastern pri- 
vacy, where is the provocation to 
the notable story about “ oriental 
adulation ?” Where is the mighty 
difference (though a difference there 
certainly is) between the king’s 
gate and the king’s court ? Levee- 
chambers and drawing-rooms im- 
ply, it must be confessed, a consi- 
derable increase of familiarity with 
the sovereign. 

“ In the whole of this large vo- 
lume,’’ says the Quarterly Review, 
still speaking of Mr. Elphinstone's 
work, “ we cannot trace a single 
vestige of antiquarian research ; nor, 
which is much more to be regret- 
ted, any single department of phy- 
sical science, not even zoology, 
botany, or mineralogy.” To trace 
‘‘a vestige” of pure English, as well 
as plain sense, in this sentence, we 
must suppose the critic to mean, 
in the latter part of his complaint, 
“ that he cannot trace a vestige 
either of antiquarian or physical 
research:” now, though Mr. El- 
phinstone’s book has no preten- 
sions to the name of a work of 
science, nor even of antiquities ; 
still, when I recollect the eagerness 
with which that gentleman and his 
associates appear to have looked 
for the footsteps of Alexander; 
when I refer to the drawing and de- 
scription of the Greek architectural 
ruin ; and I turn over several exten- 
sive chapters written on the climate 
and natural history of Afghanistan, 
I confess myself unable to compre- 
hend the meaning affixed by the 
Reviewer to the term of “ ves- 
tige-” 

While I am thus peeping into 
the twenty-seventh number of the 
Quarterly Review, permit me to 
add a remark or two or) some pas- 
sages of its first article, entitled 
“ Ceylon.” The Reviewer takes 
for his text the titles of the books 
of Captain Perceval and the Rev. 
James Cordiner, and the “ Narra 
tive," lately reviewed in your 
pages. The two first are present- 
ly disposed of as transcripts of 
former writers, and the “ Narra- 


tive,” “ by a Gentleman on the 
spot,” is pronounced tobea “ paltry 
composition from the London Ga- 
zette and the daily papers.” From 
this latter part of the sentence I 
dissent; nor can I avoid regarding 
it as evidence, either that the Re- 
viewer never read the book, or 
that he read it with little of the 
spirit of discernment. “ Paltry” 
it may be; but surely it contains 
sufficient evidence of its having 
been written at the court of Co- 
lumbo, and with no small anxiety 
to praise and to magnify the reign- 
ing prince ! 

As to the war itself, the “ Gen- 
tleman on the spot” is not more 
warmly its apologist than the 
writer in the Quarterly Review ; 
neither can I well understand nor 
excuse, that the Reviewer, while 
appropriating to himself, by whole- 
sale transcription, &c. much of the 
“Gentleman’s” language, and very 
many of his statements (one of 
them, certainly, derived from the 
London Gazette, nor from the 
daily papers) has had the con- 
science to treat his authority in a 
manner so contemptuous ! “ With 
such a monster of depravity, who 
could select fur his victims helpless 
fannies, uncharged with any offence, 
and infants incapable of crimes, it 
was quite impossible to establish, as 
General Brownrigg observes, any 
ciirilized relations, either of peace or 
war; and humanity, as wellassound 
policy, called upon him to accede 
to the wishes of the chiefs and peo- 
ple of the Candian provinces, that 
the dominion of them should be 
vested in’tlie sovereign of the British 
empire.” So it has been said at Co- 
lombo ; and so it is repeated in 
the Quarterly Review ; and yet, 
Sir, I remain unconvinced that the 
sentiments, uponthissubject, which 
have been more than once convey- 
ed in your pages, do not belong to 
a sounder political morality, and 
therefore to a school more favour- 
able to the well-being of mankind. 

1 hope that I shall not be suspect- 
ed of looking with less grief nor 
indignation than others, on the fe- 
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rocious reign of Sri Wieretne Ra- 
jah ; or that I question the right or 
the duty of an injured foreigner, to 
extirpate a power with which “ no 
civilized relations of peace or war 
can be established," and with which 
contact is unavoidable ; but I deny 
that there is any sound logic in the 
proposition', that “ with one who 
could select for his victims, &c. 
it is quite impossible &c. and I 
turn with alarm and suspicion from 
theacquisition of provinces through 
the impulse of “ humanity,” and 
from wars commenced on any other 
than the single basis of “ sound 
policy.” Surely, we have seen e- 
nough of “humanity" in the French 
wars of the last quarter of a centu- 
ry, all of which, we were told, were 
for the overthrow of bloody and 
rapacious tyrants, and the deliver- 
ance and blessing of their oppres- 
sed subjects ! 

For myself, I believe, that the 
war in Candy, and the overthrow 
of its sovereign, were unavoidable 
events. Candy, shut up, by fo- 
reign conquerors, from all access 
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to the sea, of the salt and ti s h of 
which it had the greatest need, 
owed it to its manhood to attempt 
to burst these bonds. But “ sound 
policy” forbade the British govern- 
ment not to forbear resisting its ef- 
forts. Hence a state of irrecon- 
cilable hostility, and hence wars 
which could only be termina- 
ted in the destruction of the one 
power or the other. Let us leave 
out, then, “ humanity” that de- 
lusive, if not hypocritical cry, 
with which politicians can sanctify 
the foulest crimes, and nil may 
have been very right in Ceylon. 

I could continue these comments 
on the article in the Quarterly Re- 
view : but I conclude by reverting 
to the literary complaints I have 
made, and by venturing the obvi- 
ous and yet not useless remark, 
that neither that publication, nor 
its northern rival, are free from a 
multitude of those slips and absur- 
dities, which, with so high a tone, 
they expose in. or attribute to their 
neighbours. I am, &c. 

MooesTLs. 


2o the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I am happy to find that 
the Christian Observer has at least 
paused upon its project of saying 
more concerning the supposed 
enormity at Ceylon, referred to in 
my former letter, and the great 
discovery of the Devonshire cler- 
gyman, that the Buddhists will be 
likely to worship the musical clock. 
This forbearance on the part of the 
accuser, makes me the less anxious 
to say any thing further on the be- 
half of the accused, a task which I 
might else think it a duty to pursue. 

But, cutting short all that might 
otherwise be said on the subject, 
I shall cite a precedent from our 
new acquisition of the Ionian Is- 
lands ; such as, if the Christian Ob- 
server shall continue to think the 
conduct of Governor Brownrigg a 
subject for the reprehension of go- 
vernment, must supply it with ano- 
ther occasion for invoking a simi- 


lar exercise of chastisement- My 
author is Dr. Holland, who, in his 
Travels in the Ionian Islands, speak- 
ing of the situation of the Lnglish 
military in Zante, during its occu- 
pation between the year lb 12 and 
1813, observes. “Theironl> extra- 
service was the easy one of bearing 
a part in the religious processions 
of the Greek church. Besides the 
band of the regiment, two tiles of 
English soldiers might be generally 
seen with these processions, each 
man carrying in his hand a lighted 
taper, and fulfilling their parts with 
propriety and decency of manner. 
The contrast,” adds the Doctor, 
“ was striking in such cases, be- 
tween the open and full countenan- 
ces of the Englishmen, and the 
more contracted, darker, and broad- 
er visages of the Greek religious 
functionaries.” 

Can dip us. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I beg leave *to transmit 
to you for insertion in the Asiatic 
Journal, a few introductory re- 
marks to a proposed English and 
Mahratta Dictionary, compiled by 
Captain Gideon Hutchinson, of 
the Bombay Native Infantry, spe- 
cimens of which have just been 
laid before the Honourable Court 
of Directors, with a view that the 
laborious and useful efforts of the 
compiler may meet with their fa- 
vourable and liberal attention. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Jas. Champ. 

Mtn'-'h'tm- Street, fluent niin.stCi , 

\M Mm eh, 1*1 (j. 

INTRODICTORY REMARKS 
To n proposed Eauhsh ami Mahratta 
Dictionary, compiled by Capt, Gideon 
Hutchinson , of the Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

As a linguist to a corps of Bombay Na- 
tive infantry, in the performance of his 
official duties, the compiler has availed 
himself of the many opportunities thus 
offered, to cultivate more particularly the 
Mahratta language, of which he has 
compiled a Dictionary, English and Mah- 
ratta, as also aierj considerable collec- 
tion of material" for a tocubulary Mah- 
ratta and English. 

The plan on which the work has been 
formed, is that of Johu, son’s smaller Dic- 
tionary, which he (Johnson) abstracted 
from the folio edition ; and, with the ex- 
ception of words merely technical, and 
terms of science, to which the Mahratta 
language affords no accurate equivalents, 
will be found to be a copious and coin- 
prehensite translation of that abridge- 
ment. 

The insertion of any but Mahratta 
words, has, but in a very few particular 
cases, been studiously avoided ; and the 
real scholar will acquit the compiler of 
plagiarism, if a word should occasionally 
be observed in use in the Himloostanee, 
not having its derivation in the Persian or 
Arabic, the sources of that dialect, in con- 
junction with the different colloquial 
idioms of India, among which the Mah- 
ratta holds a distinguished rank. 

Asiat. Joum — No. IV. 


Tlii’ Malirjtt.i language may be divided 
into two Hasses ; the linoddhhee Bhasha, 
or that which is more immediately collo- 
quial, and i he Pr ah root, which has a great- 
er abundance of Sunscrit words, and in 
which their poems, histories, &c. are 
composed. 

It has been an object to combine the 
two classes ; as the Prakioot is ever had 
recourse to, when the conversation 
turns to other than common topics, and 
iNes to discussions on politics, religion, 
philosophy, and other subjects of import. 
The Prakroot is more generally under- 
stood by the lower classes than may be 
generally pi counted. The lich and the 
poor of the Main att as are peculiarly at- 
tached to the lccital of the poems cele- 
brating the achievements of their divini- 
ties and heroes. The public reciters arc 
numerous, and experience considerable 
patronage — ever engaged to cliaunt in the 
temples — to enliven the convivialities of 
a marriage — to add to the entertainment 
of public rejoicing, or the solemnities of 
funeral ceremonies. 

On the usefulness of a work which 
would facilitate the acquirement of the 
Mahratta dialect, which is colloquially 
spoken between Delhi and Sciingapatam, 
Bombay and Nagporc, and i" the medium 
of internalise with not less than fom- 
filth" of the Jionib'i) ainn, and the im- 
meiuu- natiie wiiteis m the employ of 
tin* :-ow lament at that Presidency, it is 
uijnm\* 5 aiy to dilate ; if, therefore, it be 
admitted that a more general know ledge 
of this Linen i'.-c would- be greatly (.oiulu- 
ci\e to the intei e N of the aimy, and ad- 
verting to our daily inciee-ipg political 
relations uiih ti »t Mahratta empire — to 
the public at lar e— the utility of a work 
by whitli tlii" Knowledge h made more 
accessible cannot be denied. 

The Honourable the Court of Dircctons, 
by founding the Colleges of Fort William 
and Hertford, have manifested their per- 
suasion, that an intimate acquaintance 
with the Eastern languages, on the part 
of their servants in India, is not only es- 
sentially requisite, both to their public 
and private interests, and the beM means 
of giving to their subjects the surest gua- 
rantee ofimpartial justice, in the deeisi- 

Vol. I. 2 T 
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on of the civil magistrate, and the pecu- 
niary settlements of the tevenue collec- 
tor, uncontaminated by the interested in- 
terpretations of the venal native assist- 
ants In the Adawlet and Cutcherry. 

How far this dictionary was calculated 
to realize this advantage, the compiler re- 
quested respectfully to refer to the judg- 
ment of the Honomable the Governor in 
Council, Sir Evan Nepean. 

Instead of a prospectus of the work, 
accompanied by specimens extracted from 
the body of it, as the most eligible me- 
thod of bringing it to the notice of the 
government, the compiler conceived stub 
specimens would only exhibit a partial 
view of its general contents, and earnest- 
ly solicited an actual inspection of the 
whole work, following the course of the 
alphabet, as a mode more suitable for 
supplying the means of judgment to the 
government, resting assured, if the copy 
thus submitted to examination, should 
have been found infilled to their favoura- 
ble opinion, such a comprehensive, in 
preference to a confined, survey of it, 
would have been more adapted to se- 
cure him their patronage and support. 
Had this desired examination taken 
place, the compiler could have sup- 
ported, by the exhibition of examples 
from Mahratta manuscripts, the sense of 
any word inserted in his Dictionary. 

After having surmounted the arduous, 
and no common, difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves during the performance 
of his work, and unaided as he was by 
the labours of others in the same line, 
the compiler has experienced the greatest 
disappointment, in consequence of the 
reply received, after liis letter to Sir 
Evan Nepean had been transmitted to the 


supreme government at Bengal, “ that 
this government (the Bombay) can give 
no further encouragement than by sub- 
scribing to a certain number of copies of 
the Mahratta Dictionary, which he (the 
compiler) proposes to publish.” 

The compiler was anxious that his la- 
bours should appear before the public ; 
an undertaking which, unassisted by the 
government, he was aware it would be in 
vain for him to have attempted : yet in the 
midst of his exertions and toil, lie was 
bnoyed up by the hopes he should have met 
that patronage, which has of late years 
been so often, and liberally bestowed on 
similar pursuits and works, both by the 
Court of Directors at home, and the go- 
vernments of India abroad. 

Notwithstanding his expectations have 
not been realized, the compiler is still 
solicitous to submit his work to the test 
of examination, either inlndiaor at home; 
and for the latter purpose has transmit- 
mitted for inspection eight specimens, 
from the several letters A, B, C, D, I, 
P, S, and YV. 

It may be necessary to mention, that 
it is within the compiler’s powers to 
form his work on a less diffuse plan ; and, 
by rendering it no less useful to the Ma- 
hratta student, essentially diminish the 
expense of publication by condensing its 
bulk. 

In reference to the Mahratta and Eng- 
lish vocabulary, it will be irrelevant to 
say more, than that by its accompanying 
the English and Mahratta Dictionary, 
each would materially tend to elucidate 
the other, and prove of the highest be- 
nefit in either translating or speaking the 
language. 

Bombay, 30 th May, 1815. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir ; — In your last number, 
page 296, you have given some 
account of recent volcanic erup- 
tions in the Oriental Archipelago. 
The following notice of the same 
pheenomena is contained in a letter 
lately received from Java, and 
.^tted in August last : — 

“ Pitch darkness,” says the writer, 
* JWvailed for near two days, even over 


the east end of Java, where the noise of 
the explosion was compared to the roar 
of cannon amidst continual peals of 
thunder. The roofs of the houses at 
Bangeewanzee fell in from the weight of 
the ashes, some light particles of which 
reached Batavia, where we were .enve- 
loped in a strong nitrous gas. The effects 
of the explosion were felt as far as Min- 
to, in the Straits of Banca, and perhaps 
much further. About the same time, a 
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tremendous earthquake was felt at Am- 
boyna. The sea, convulsed, alternately 
rose and fell many feet. Most of the in- 
habitants of Sumbawa, who are not buried, 
must be starved, and as the crops in 
Bali and the east end of Java have been de- 
stroyed, they also will suffer considerably. 
We have had a slight eruption of a moun- 
tain called Tomboro, in this neighbour- 
hood. Some of the ashes from Sumbawa 
which fell at Samarang, are found to be 
slightly affected by the acids, and take 
the tarnish from silver more readily than 
lime, at the same time scratching it ; 
which leads me to suppose that they con- 
tain silica, some metal, anil other sub- 
stances.” 

The same letter exhibits a 
sketch of the natural history of 
Java, and particularly of its mi- 
neralogy, from which, as connect- 
ed with the present subject, ano- 
ther extract may not be unaccept- 
able : — . 

“ It is unnecessary to tell you,” says 
the writer to his friend in Europe, “ that 
as a volcanic country this is wonderfully 
fertile, differing in its aspect from Sicily 
only in the improved state of its agricul- 
ture, while the other has retrograded 
into a wilderness. From the ancient 
accounts of that island, it would appear 
that Ceres has nearly shifted her seat to 
the antipodes. Why volcanic lands are 
richer than others, has often been asked, 
and attempted to he explained. It has 
been said, that volcanic stones are more 
readily dissolved, aud the earthy matters 
produced are washed down, and fertilize 
the soil ; but this appears to me unsatis- 
factory. I have passed over lands which 
have not been subject to any eruptiou 
witbin the traditions of man 3 others 
that have been more or less devastated at 
different periods, by adjacent volcanoes, 
yet I never observed in the situations 
most remote from their influence, any 
abatement is the general fertility, or, on 
the contrary, any peculiar luxuriance 
near the mountains, although these are 
all volcanoes, either active or exhausted. 

I am inclined, therefore, to seek for 
aome other cause, which perhaps may be 
identified with the origin of the volcanoes 
themselves, an internal heat accelerating 
the decomposition of matter, and pro- 


moting vegetation, the rapidity of which 
does not impoverish a land, where the 
principles of the nature are so abundant- 
ly and constantly supplied. Tins, it must 
be admitted, is no more than conjecture ; 
but it is curious to observe the progress 
of nature in situations wliich at differ- 
ent periods have been devastated. Pon- 
derous fragments or masses of stone, 
thrown out, in a short time are coated 
with moss, which corrupts aud forms ve- 
getable mould ; and this, accumulating, 
the stones become in time small hillocks.” 

The island of Sumbawa ex- 
tends near two hundred miles, in 
the parallel of nine degrees of 
south latitude. Near the north- 
east end, on a fine bay, which 
stretches seven or eight leagues 
south into the island, is situated 
the town of Beema, where the 
Dutch had formerly an establish- 
ment, by the permission of the 
sultaun, who availed himself of 
their assistance in repelling an 
attack made upon him by his 
neighbours of Tomb ora. The 
sides of the harbour are bold and 
lofty, but the approach is perfect- 
ly safe, though the passage is 
sometimes inconvenient, from the 
strong current which generally 
prevails, and the great depth of 
water ; as a line of one hundred 
fathoms will hardly reach the bot- 
tom, even close to the shore. This 
channel is in some places very nar- 
row, yet there is not the least 
hazard in passing it, though the 
Dutch charts, evidently from de- 
sign, represent it as extremely 
dangerous, and full of shoals and 
rocks. On the contrary, a ship 
of the line may sail along either 
side in perfect security w ithin thir- 
ty yards of the cliffs, which give 
a romantic appearance to the chan- 
nel, that terminates in a capacious 
basin, forming one of the finest 
harbours in the world. On the 
east side of this bay stands the 
town of Beema, where <fie land- 
ing is unfavourable, Owing to a 
mud bank, extending hear a mile 
from the town. - The produce of 
this island' consists of sapan-wood, 
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rice, saltpetre, sulphur, birds’- 
nests, and wax ; but the principal 
part of its trade is in horses, which 
are very fine, though small. The 
most esteemed of these are pro- 
cured from tlie small island of 
Gonong Api, lying at the north- 
east end of the harbour of Beema, 
about four miles from Sumbawa 
Point, and forming the west side 
of the north entrance of Sapj 
Straits. It is a large volcanic 
mountain, terminating in two lofty 
peaks, and the soil aMoni.dungly 
fertile. Another volcanic moun- 
tain, on the north coast of Stun- 
b.vwa, is said to be responsive to 
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that of Goonong Api, an explo- 
sion of the latter being immedi- 
ately answered by an eruption 
from the former. The town of 
Sumbawa is situated in a large 
bay, open to the north and north- 
east, having a good harbour, 
stretching deep within the land. 
Tins place is governed by a chief 
of its own, who is however sub- 
ject to the sultaun. The other 
towns or districts, Dompoo, Tom- 
bora, Sungur and Pikat, have also 
their respective chiefs, thus form- 
ing a kind of feudal system. 

Nauticus. 

March 7, 1S16. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin, — Will you be good enough 
to inform your numerous readers, 
whether or not, in the event of the 
Bishop of Calcutta's being obli- 
ged, from ill health, or any other 
cause, .to quit India, another bi- 
shop would be appointed ? and. 


if so, whether the present bishop 
would retain his designation, as 
Bishop of Calcutta? or what is 
to become of his lordship, spiri- 
tually and temporally ? 

Clf.ricus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — As a curious specimen of 
the oriental style, I send you the 
accompanying translation of two 
letters from the Nabob of Arcot 
(who excited some interest in the 
British Parliament several years 
hack) to their present Majesties. 

It is presumed that the originals 
were never presented to the illus- 
trious personages to whom they 
were addressed ; for the Persian* 
manuscripts from which the trans- 
lations have been rendered, were 
accidentally discovered by a coun- 
tryman near the sea, soon after the 
wreck of the General Barker, East 
Indiaman, on board of which, Sir 
Thomas K unibold (mentioned in 
both letters as the bearer) sailed 
from India in charge of them. The 
man kept them in his possession 
for several years ; till they lately 
caught the attention of a friend of 


* Persian is the Con rt l..n;iiuue ot Italia. 


mine, who was so- kind as to pro- 
cure a translation from the elegant 
pen of a gentleman, justly reckon- 
ed the first Persian scholar in this 
kingdom. 

The one addressed to His Ma- 
jesty was found in an imperfect 
state ; that to the Queen appears 
to be complete. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

Nadir. 

To Wt Majesty George III, King of 

Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 

b-c. ye. q-r. 

Aftfr hoping for His Majesty’s health 
ami prosperity, &c. &e, the writer most 1 e- 
spectfully lets him know, that he has re- 
ceived the letter written to him by His 
Majesty, under date 2.‘Sd Dec. A. D. \77%, 
(111 ought by a Rear-Admiral, meaning by 
the tiue sei van t ef His Majesty) expres- 
sing that the honour and advantage of 
the writer of this, is dear to His Majesty, 
and that full confidence is to be placed in 
whatever Sir Edward Hughes shall say to 
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the writer in His Majesty’s name, which 
has been to him the cause of the greatest 
satisfaction. The situation of the writer 
has over and over again been represented 
to His Majesty ; that the writer conceives 
the dilik'ult irs in which he is implica- 
ted are such, that if he were again to 
state them, it would only be giving His 
Majesty unnecessary pain ; and that His 
Majesty himself in his own wisdom must 
have well comprehended, that until some 
remedy is found for them, the degradation 
of the writer of this will be greater and 
greater ; and this can only proceed from 
the friendship anil protection of His Ma- 
jesty. Sir Edward Hughes has said, on 
the part of the writer of this, that I rely 
perfectly, and shall continue to ndy on 
the friendship and protection of His Ma- 
jesty. In ni) letter of 21st Jauuaiy, 17H0, 
exphmatoi) of my wish for settling an ni- 
rangement between us, myself and His 
Majesty ; and 1 conceive that such an ai- 
raiigcmcnt will not only be the acquisition 
of senility and comfort to myself and my 
successors, hut will greatly stiengthen the 
alliance which now is coming forward 
between me and the British nation, and 
will appear in future also. At this pre- 
sent writing, I hau* given power to His 
Majesty’s subject, Sir Thomas Rumhohl, 
who is now departing for England, for 
this purpose ; and whatever information 
that gentleman, who is well versed in the 
affaiis of the Dev an, ***** 


To the ornament of the veil of modesty 
and majesty, the enlightener of the- 
canopy of chastity and magnificence, 
queen of the kingdoms of Europe, 
bright star of the constellation of glo- 
ry and renown, to whom together with 
glory and prosperity, be health per- 
petual ! 

A Line ii on a long time has elapsed since I 
have had the honour of giving that exalted 
personage an account of my health, whose 
known celebrity has been the cause of 
great pleasure and happiness to me ; yet 
it is matter of great grief to me, that 
from the distance which separates us I 
feel myself withheld from personally pre- 
senting to that exalted personage, the 
tribute of respect and attachment which 
the writer anil all his family cheiish in 
their hearts for her ; and theietore hate 
taken the liberty to send by Sir Thomas 
Kumbold, a subject of her Majesty, a dia- 
mond seal-ring, in token of friendship, 
and I hope that as it is taken immediate- 
ly from my own finger, to be forwarded 
thither, Her Majesty will condescend to 
wear it upon her’s, as a mark of the pure 
and unchangeable fond wishes 1 bear to- 
wards the English Queen. I intreat the 
Almighty for the good health of Her Ma- 
jesty and children, as a cause of happi- 
ness to the King, and of glory to the 
English nation — and may she lie happy ! 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I feel obliged by the in- 
formation contained in the commu- 
nication of the “ Bombay Effective 
Officer," in answer to my enquiry 
respecting the principle of selec- 
tion of East India officers for the 
honours of the Bath. I must how- 
ever confess that it would have 
been more satisfactory had your 
correspondent been able to have 
assured me that those officers who 
most distinguished themselves were 
overlooked for better reasons than 
it seems in his power to give. I 
had the honour of some acquaint- 
ance with the late Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, while he was at the 
head of affairs at Madras ; and am 
ready to avow that the interests of 


the army, at that presidency, were 
by no means forgotten during his 
administration ; but surely, Sir, it 
is somewhat strange, that the in- 
fluence of a President of the Board 
of Controul should be so weak, in 
the cabinet of which he was a 
member, that so little justice could 
be done to his old friends, that only 
fifteen, outof fourthousand officers, 
were selected for the honour of the 
second class ; and that they should 
be excluded from the first altoge- 
ther! I am not disposed to doubt 
the fact of the noble Earl’s strict 
impartiality; yet some stronger 
proof must be brought, before I 
can honestly join your correspond- 
ent in this posthumous praise. 
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I am glad that your correspond- 
ent has brought to my recollection 
the questionable though vague 
manner in which Mr. Hume, in his 
speech at the India House in De- 
cember last, seemed to insinuate* 
that the Indian Army wanted a sti- 
mulus to honourable exertion. For 
my own part, Sir, I should blush 
for any body of soldiers who want- 
ed either pensions, titles, or rib- 
bands, to make them do their duty. 
Long before the Indian Army 
could anticipate any honorary re- 
wards of this kind, they had gain- 
ed immortal honour in every part 
of the peninsula ; and, as for look- 
ing to pensions as spurs to exer- 
tion, I could show you, Sir, a list 
of hundreds of names who have 
for many years fought and bled in 
India again and again, and whose 

* Vide p. 70 of Asiatic Journal. 


only spur was that of honour. In 
five cases out of ten, they could 
have had no anticipation of becom- 
ing rich enough to return to their 
native country, and in fact expect- 
ed no better fate, than that of dy- 
ing either in action, or in poverty, 
in that climate which was the field 
of their glory. 

I am not personally acquainted 
with Mr. Hume, and would wish 
it to be understood, that these re- 
marks were made entirely on pub- 
lic grounds; and it is on such 
grounds that I would challenge any 
one to say, that in any period of 
the history of the achievements of 
the Indian Army, they fought un- 
der the impulse of any other “ sti- 
mulus” than that of honourable and 
patriotic feeling. 

I am, &c. 

A Bengal Retired Officer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — More than a year since, 
I observed, from the French ad- 
vertisements, the appearance of 
the first number of “ Monuments, 
ancient and modern, of Hindus- 
tan, by M. Langles and I 
thought, that if well conducted, 
the work might form an elegant 
supplement, or sequel, to the grand 
publication of our Messrs. Daniell, 
entitled “ Antiquities, Architec- 
ture, and Landscape Scenery of 
Hindustan.” In consequence, I 
some time afterward ordered a few 
ofthe numbers ; and had just cause, 
Sir, to feel some little surprize, 
when I found that this work, as to 
the graphical part of it, that is, 
much the most costly portion, is 
likely to prove, in substance, little 
else than a re-print, if I may apply 
that term to engraving, of the work 
of Messrs. Daniell, on a scale of 
about one third larger than their 
beautiful aquatinta, reduced from 
their original atlas edition, and now 
in the course of publication 1 
Forming my conclusion from 
the plates of the first few numbers, 
and a sentence or two in the In- 


troduction, I have no manner of 
doubt, that ofthe one hundred and 
fifty promised plates, nearly as 
many as three-fourths will be en- 
graved directly from the English 
work. In the Introduction M. 
Langles promises twenty-four en- 
gravings of the antiquities of El- 
lora; the precise number occupi- 
ed with those antiquities in the 
English work. One sixth part of 
Messrs. DanicH’s is a series of 
romantic views, chiefly mountain- 
ous. In this part, at least, thought 
I, M. Langles will be thrown on 
other resources for his drawings ; 
since his title imports an exclusive 
attention to “ monuments.” No ! 
in reading theIntroduction,Ifound, 
that here, too, he is to appropriate, 
without ceremony, the English 
work. See with what artifice, not 
to say affectation, he contrives a 
propriety in taking into his plan 
what would seem so foreign to it. 

“ the heart withered and 

the mind rendered melancholy, by 
the lamentable scenes which, of 
late years, have so signalized the 
annihilation of the Mahoxnmedan 
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power, and the successive destruc- 
tion of the Rajahs, or Hindoo 
princes ; the eye fatigued by the 
diversity and multiplicity of ob- 
jects which we shall have alternate- 
ly examined with attention, or ra- 
pidly passed over, we shall need 
repose ; and we shall find it amid 
the majestic mountains of the 
Ghauts and of Sirinagur. Some 
views of that truly romantic coun- 
try will not be displaced in our 
work, and will pleasingly conclude 
it. Mountains are monuments, 
raised by nature, to transmit from 
age to age, the history of the grand 
revolutions of the globe. These 
monuments have their architecture, 
and even their sculptures, which 
are more imposing, though they 
will occupy us less, than those of 
the Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Eu- 
ropeans, to which this work is es- 
pecially devoted.” 

It is among these same moun- 
tains of Sirinagur that some of the 
finest views of Messrs. Daniell are 
taken ; and I have not the least 
doubt, that M. Langles means to 
avail himself of, at least, the greater 
part of their work. 

Now, Sir, if the learned French- 
man had plainly and honestly 
avowed, that for the benefit of the 
literature, taste, and arts of his 
country, he was going to publish 
a set of plates, engraved, for the 
most part, after the splendid series 
of Messrs. Daniell, but accompa- 
nied by elaborate commentaries 
and elucidations of his own, all 
would have been perfectly fair ; 
but neither in advertisements, nor 
in his full introductory statement 
of his plan, is there one word of 
acknowledgement. He speaks of 
the drawings prepared for his work 
much in the same complacent man- 
ner that he might, if they were 
originals, for which the public 
would be indebted to him and his 
artist. It is true he puts “ Daniell 
delineavit,” at the bottom of the 
plates, but he'gives no information 
about this “ Daniel” and his work. 
The name is introduced just once 
in the Introduction ; and I must 


quote the sentence, to shew you in 
what manner : — “ This plan, as it 
must be seen, is very different from 
that of Messrs. Gough, Crawford, 
Holmes, Hodges, Colebrooke, Pen- 
nant, Maurice and Daniell ; who, 
as well as ourselves, are employed 
upon antiquities and monuments 
of Hindu architecture and sculp- 
ture.” 

This is the ingenious way in 
which he alludes to a work to which 
his own is to owe much the greater 
part of its attraction ; and it seems 
a portion of the work so constitut- 
ed is going (without any prelimina- 
ry hint that it is otherwise than en- 
tirely original )'to appear in English, 
for the use of those who have al- 
ready Messrs. Daniell’s work in 
their hands. 

Sir, I am truly sorry that I have 
not been able to convey in fewer 
words, both the information which 
I feel assured you will judge to be 
due to such persons, would, without 
it, become purchasers of this pla- 
giary, and the accompanying ani- 
madversion, which seems due to 
literary honour. 

The letter-press, according to 
the prospective notices on the co- 
vers of the numbers, will be, at 
least, extensive enough to form a 
very thick volume. The typogra- 
phy is most beautiful. The size of 
the common paper copies is colom- 
bier quarto, within a trifle of the 
size of our demy folio. As to the 
quality of what will strictly belong 
to M. Langles, there can be no 
doubt that so distinguished an ori- 
entalist will produce a work high- 
ly interesting and valuable in its 
kind. A national feeling of indul- 
gence toward Hindu paganism 
may be anticipated, if we are to 
judge from the following sentence 
in tlie Introduction : “ How can 
we fail to be penetrated with a 
feeling truly religious, in contem- 
plating these pagodas ; in survey- 
ing the schools, once the rendez- 
vous of the sages of the East ; and 
in beholding the majestic and holy 
stream, the object of religious re- 
verence to one of the most ancient 
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and most wondrous nations of 
Asia ?” 

The plates are generally of the 
dimensions of about nine inches 
by six, engraved in the line man- 
ner, by various artists, some of 
them of well known name. The 
execution may be pronounced res- 
pectable, in some instances ele- 


Wahabees. PApril, 

gant ; but, on the whole, so far as 
I have yet seen, it is, in my opi- 
nion, by no means equal, nor 
within many degrees of being 
equal, to that of our own artists in 
similar departments. The cost of 
the work, by the time it is finished, 
cannot be far short of thirty 
pounds. Z. Z. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The account given in 
your second number of the suc- 
cess of the viceroy of Egypt 
against the Wahabee Arabs, and 
of the importance, in a commer- 
cial point of view, of the subjuga- 
tion of those religious robbers, 
will, probably, render acceptable 
to your readers, the following ac- 
count of them, which I extract 
from Sir John Malcolm's history 
ofPersia. This account also, will 
serve for a refutation to the con- 
jecture of a modern writer, who 
supposes the Wahabees of Ara- 
bia to be the same with the Dru- 
ses, a sect established in Mount 
Lebanon, in Syria, and which had 
its rise in the eleventh century. 

R. F. 

The modern sect of Wahabees was found- 
ed near a century ago, by an Arab of the 
name of Shaikh Mahomed, the son of 
Abdool Wahab, whose name they have 
taken. Shaikh Mahomed connected him- 
self in the attempt to reform the religion 
of his country with Lbn-Saoud, the Piince 
of Dereah, the capital of the province of 
Nujuddee. Through the dibits of the 
saint, and the aid of the temporal power 
of Ebn-Saoud, and bis son and -successor 
Abdool Azeez, the religion of the Wah&- 
bees is now established all over the penin- 
sula of Arabia. The tenets of this sect 
are peculiar, and merit notice. They 
profess that there is one God, and Ma- 
homed is his prophet : but as the Supreme 
Being neither has nor can have any par- 
ticipator in Ms power, they say, that to 
profess that either Mahomed, the Imaums, 
or any saints, can have any superinteud- 
ance over the affairs of men, or render 
them auv aid hereafter, is blasphemy. 
They deem Mahomedans who deviate in 
«Jty way from the plain, literal meaning 
ofithe Koran, infidels ; and maintain, that 
to make war upon all such is the impe- 
noM duty of every Wihabee. It is one 
of their tenets, that all titles meant to 


show' respect and honour to men aie 
odious to God, who alone is wot thy ot 
hiirli name : and they asseit, that in con- 
foimity to what is revealed in the Koran, 
true Mahomedans should wage continual 
war agahist unbelievers, till they aie con- 
verted, or agree to pay the tribute im- 
posed on infidels ; and that in the latter 
case they should be compelled to wear the 
coarsest garments, not to be allowed to 
ride on horses, nor to live in splendid 
dwellings. They maintain, that the taxes 
(including zukaat and kliums) levied by 
Mahomed, are alone lawful : that swear- 
ing by Mahomed or Ah, or any per- 
son, should be prohibited, since an 
oath is calling a witness to 0111 secret 
thoughts which no one can know but 
(^fid. r J hey deem it a species of idolatry 
to ciect magnificent tombs j but to kiss 
relics, <ic. is idolatry itself ; and there- 
fore, they afiiim, that it is an action 
acceptable to God to destroy the tombs 
of Mahomcdan saints in Arabia and 
Persia, and to appropriate their rich 
ornaments to worldly purposes, for which 
they were designed. They say, that it 
is wicked to mourn for the dead ; for, if 
they weicgood Mahomedans, their souls 
are in paradise, at which their friends 
should rejoice. The Wahabees reject the 
whole of the Tiaditions, limiting their 
belief to the Koran, which was, they say, 
sent fiorn heaven to Mahomed, wdio was 
an excellent man, and much beloved of 
God. They continue to preserve the 
usagcsofciremiKTMon, ablution, &c.whfch 
they found established ;but consider them 
more as matters of practice and usage 
than of faith. The leading principle of 
this sect is their right to destroy and 
plunder all who differ from them : and 
those Mahomedans who do not adopt 
tlieir creed are represented as far less en- 
titled to mercy than either Jews or Chris- 
tians. Their progress wa-so great about 
ten years ago, as to excite considerable 
alarm in the Turkish govci nmenf. Among 
other places, they plundered the rich 
tombs of A!y and iiis sons at Nujuff and 
Kerbelah. Their inroads are always 
dreadful ; for the) spare none who do hot 
conform to their opinions ; but they have 
lately met with some severe checks, and 
appear to be declining. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — In my late letter, I hinted 
my surprize, that while so much 
is said and appears to be thought, 
of strengthening our Indian em- 
pire, by means of the sword, so 
little is expected from the arts of 
peace, and from internal sources 
of defence ; so little from the fide- 
lity of our Indian subjects, from 
their improved condition under the 
British sway, and from their sense 
of the blessings they derive from 
our dominion, and the loss they 
would sustain in its overthrow. 

I do hope and believe that these 
true bases of political stability are 
not wholly wanting : and, if they 
exist, I further hope that they are 
not under-valued, m any estimate 
we may make of our capacity to 
withstand the foreign enemy. If 
they exist, and if they are properly 
appreciated, they may go fur to 
divert us from schemes of aggressi- 
on, which, though sometimes ne- 
cessary, always imply weakness ; 
which too often lead us into the 
vulgar career of conquest and ra- 
pacity' ; which divert statesmen 
from their real glory, that of the 
cultivation of peace ; and which 
not unfrequently end in disgrace 
and ruin. 

I have read with great satisfac- 
tion, and I hope upon good autho- 
rity, that real domestic improve- 
ments have been introduced into 
India ; that the condition of the 
common people has been amelio- 
rated ; and that the latter are not 
insensible to the consequent differ- 
ence of their situation from that of 
the subjects of the neighbouring 
states. It is said, that beside the 
plan of Sir John Shore, pursued 
and extended by Marquess Wel- 
lesley, many reforms were made, 
and new regulations introduced 
by Marquess Cornwallis, for the 
protection of civil rights against 
individual violence and injustice ; 
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and that these views have been so 
far perfected as to render the ex- 
isting administration of equal law 
throughout the Company's domi- 
nions a source of the most evident 
happiness to the people. The na- 
tives of India, it is added, begin to 
repose a firm confidence in the 
integrity and pure intentions of 
their rulers, and to entertain a 
warm attachment to that system of 
government with whose frame the 
most laborious provisions for their 
peace and safety were thus indis- 
solubly inter joined. They remem- 
ber the grievous afflictions of ar- 
bitrary power, to which their fa- 
thers were subject; and from which 
they themselves owe their relief to 
tile events which placed them un- 
der British sway ; — while the ty- 
ranny, oppression, and insecurity 
which still reign with lawless inso- 
lence throughout the neighbouring 
states, and scourge all classes of 
their subjects, are distinct admo- 
nitions of the destiny which await 
the inhabitants of our own provin- 
ces, were any of the despots of 
India to succeed in an attempt to 
overthrow the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. 

Observator. 

MINUTE OF THE GOVERNOR GE- 
NERAL, 

Fort l/'i/liam, Junel, 1805. — Upon the 
first improvement of the s rounds at Bar- 
■ ackpore, it was in the contemplation of 
the governor-general to combine, with 
the arrangements then adopted at ilia re- 
commendation, the establishment of an 
institution calculated to effect the gradual 
improvement of tiie sericulture of India, 
and to ameliorate the general condition of 
our native subjects in these extensive and 
populous provinces. 

To a cursory observer, the extensive 
and highly-cultivated plains which arc to 
he seen in every part of Bengal suggest an 
opinion, that the utmost abundance every 
Vox.. L 2 U 
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where prevails, and that nothin? remains 
to be accomplished to assist the fertility 
of the soil, 01 to augment the comforts 
of the people. On a moic accurate in- 
vestigation, however, it will be found, 
that the great mass ot the people who are 
employed in agriculture (and especially 
the day-labourers) are in a state of com- 
parative indigence. 

The poveityof the lower classes of our 
native subjects must in some measure be 
ascribed to the improvident policy of the 
landholders, in generally uniting their 
lands on short leases at the highest lent 
which can be obtained ; and to the long- 
established practice amongst the Hindoos 
of every deset iption, of lavishing all the 
wealth which they can amass in expen- 
sive religious ceremonies, at the mar- 
riages of their children, and for the main- 
tenance and support of religious mendi- 
cants, and other idle retainers. It i*, 
however, an unquestionable fact, that the 
produce of the soil is infinitely below 
what it is capable of yielding under pro- 
per management, and that the resources 
and comfoits of the people might he much 
improved, if they were insti acted in the 
best mean* of convening its natural fer- 
tility to the utmost advantage. 

Under the piesent system of Indian 
agriculture, vv itli the advantage of a soil of 
uncommon fertility, and of a climate 
which yields a crop of some description 
at every season, the industry of a single 
ploughman, however exei ted, is insuffi- 
cient to enable him to cultivate a greater 
extent of land within the year than seven 
acres ; and the expense of sepaiatmg the 
rice from the luuk for culinary pin poses, 
after the grain is reaped, cannot be esti- 
mated at a sum infeiior to one-fifth pait 
of the value of the grain ; whilst a simi- 
lar operation can be performed in Eng- 
land, and in other European countiie*, 
at an expeuse not exceeding one-fortieth 
part of the value of the crop. 

Similar defects pervade ever)' branch of 
Indian agriculture ; and in no instances 
are their injurious consequences more 
manifestly exemplified, than in the gene- 
ral state of the cattle employed in the 
labours of the field within these pro- 
vinces. A breed ot strong and powerful 
black cattle is to be found in very few 
situations producing good pasture through- 
out the year; but the weak and ineffi- 
cient condition of the cattle generally 


employed for agricultural and other pur- 
poses, as well in Bengal as in the upper 
provinces cannot have escaped the uo- 
ticeof the most inattentive observer. 

The advantage* which would accrue 
ft out an inipiovcment of the breed of 
cattle are great and inipmtant; lmt this 
desirable object can only be accomplish- 
ed by the introduction ot a mme perlect 
system of husbandry, where the skilful 
application of art shall he employed to 
piovide suitable nourishment tor the cat- 
tle, at those seasons when the pastuiage 
is almost univusally destroyed by the 
patching heat of the sun. 

The peimauent settlement of the ic- 
venues in the lower piovinces, by ensur- 
ing to the landholder the enjoyment of 
all the ari\ antages which may arise from 
the improvement of his property, lias con- 
tributed essentially to the encouragement 
of agriculture : under the present defec- 
tive system of husbandry, however, the 
large propoition which the rent payable 
to the state hears to the value of the pio- 
du< e of the soil, opeiate* in a cei tain de- 
gree as a check to the employment of the 
capital of the landholdei in the inipime- 
ment of his piopeitv ; and tin* obstacle 
is only to he lemoved by the intioduction 
of a system, calculated at the same time 
to augment the pioduce of the 1 uni, and 
to diminish the expense of piepaiing 
the grain for consumption. 

In the opinion of intelligent Euiopean 
gentlemen conversant with the subject, 
the profits of the landholder might be 
augmented in a considerable proportion 
by the introduction of many simple im- 
provements in the implements of agri- 
culture, and in machinery, now in gene- 
ml use throughout Europe- by these 
means, thepropeity of a large proportion 
of our native subjects would be increased 
and gradually the comforts of affluence 
would be more generally diffused through 
the mass of the people. 

Independently of the moral duty im- 
posed on the British government to pro- 
vide, by every means in its power, for 
the improvement of the condition of its 
subjects, substantial advantages must ne- 
cessaiily be derived by the state from the 
increased wealth and prosperity of the 
jxmple. The consumption of all articles 
of comfort and of luxury would increase 
with augmented wealth, and the govern- 
ment would be enriched by the additional 
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produce of the taxes on those articles, 
without imposing any burden on the 
people. 

Adveitingto the genius and habits of 
the natives of India, it cannot be ex- 
pected that any attempts will ever be 
made by them to improve the si stem of 
agriculture practised for ages by their an- 
cestors, unless the example shall be given 
to them by the government, and unless 
the personal advantage' to be derived 
from such itnpiovenient>, as shall be 
found to succeed in pi active, shall be 
clearly manifested to them. 

Under these considerations, the go- 
vernor-general is satisfied, that the es- 
tablishment of an experimental farm, 
under proper regulations, in Bengal, would 
be an object otgie.it public utilits ; and 
lie is peiMi.ulcd that the expense ot such 
an institution would not prove consider- 
able. The object of the establishment 
ought to he, as all early stated, the im* 
piovement of the biecd of black cattle; 
the introduction of a better system of 
agricultuie than the system now in 
general use in these territories ; and the 
reduction of the expense of prepating the 
grain for consumption, by the use of ma- 
chinery, or by other means. 

The quantity of land required for the 
proposed faun would not exceed tin ee 
hundred acres, or nine hundred hes[u * 9 
and the establishment could not be found- 
ed in any situation so desirable, on many 
consideiations, as at Barrackpore ; and at 
that place manure might he obtained at 
little expense, and the greater part of the 
grounds at Barrackpore might be em- 
ployed as pasture giound for the cattle. 

The business of the faun would there 
be conducted under the occasional in- 
spection of the governor-general, whose 
influence might be employed with great 
advantage to explain the benefits of the 
plan to the natives of rank and property, 
and to induce them to introduce on tlieir 
own estates such improvements as might 
be found to be useful at Ban ack pore. 

To superintend the proposed farm with 
advantage, the assistance of an European 
overseer of experienced knowledge in the 
practice and theory of agricultuie, and of 
an ingenious European mechanic and civil 
engimci, would be absolutely and indis- 
pensably necessary. These persons ought 
also to be men of some education, capable 


of applying the general knowledge they 
shall have acquired to the circumstances 
of a country differing so materially from 
England in soil, in climate, and in its 
natural productions; and of explaining, 
in clear and intelligible language, to be 
translated for the use of the natives, the 
principles on which their system of ma- 
nagement ma\ he founded, and the pros- 
pect of ultimate success. 

It would likewise become a part of the 
duty of the superintendent or overseer to 
correspond on agricultural subjects with 
intelligent European gentlemen, residing 
in every part of India, by which means, a 
knowledge of the practice of agriculture, 
in its various branches, as established 
with success in an) one province, might 
be disseminated and tried by actual expe- 
riment throughout the British posses- 
sion?.. In this manner the drill hus- 
bandry novV piactiscd with advantage in 
the ccntie of the Dcckun might be ex- 
tended to many parts of Bengal ; means 
might he devised to instruct the inhabi- 
tants in the preservation of hay, for the 
use of the cattle, at the season when 
little or no herbage is to be found, and 
many other useful improvements might 
be introduced. 

Amongst these it has been suggested, 
that the cultivation of the turnip might 
he introduced with consideiahle advan- 
tage, foi the purpose of feeding cattle at 
that season ot the \ear, when the defi- 
ciency of the ai tides of iood for cattle, 
now iu common use, is most severely 
felt. 

When a sufficient number of intelligent 
and industrious natives shall have been 
instructed in the approved system of agri- 
cultuie to be introduced at the experi- 
mental faun at Bai rack pore, they may 
be dispersed throughout the country, for 
the purpose of disseminating a knowledge 
of its advantages ; and other establish- 
ments may be formed iu the distant pro- 
vinces, as circumstances shall indicate 
the piopriety of the measure, on princi- 
ples corresponding with those of the pro- 
posed establishment at Barrackpore. 

It is not improbable that some intelli- 
gent European, capable of conducting the 
business of an experimental farm on these 
principles, might be found in India ; hut 
if appears to the governor-gem r.il to lie 
proper that the establishment of ‘he hum 

2 U 2 
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upon any extended scale should he post- 
poned, until the sanction ol the Honour- 
able the Com t of Directors to the mea- 
sure can be obtained, who may possess 
the means of considering this impoifant 
subject, in concert with those distin- 
guished personages in England, who>e 
recent labours and example have contri- 
buted so largely to augment the agricul- 
tural lesouices of Great Britain. The 
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question is highly deserving of the ma- 
ture deliberation and attention of the 
honourable court, nor can any subject be 
presented to their notice more worthy of 
engaging the exertion of that spirit of 
liberal patronage, which the East India 
Company has aH\a\s manifested towards 
every plan of improvement calculated to 
ainelimate the condition ot the natives of 
those possessions. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

STRUCTURE OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN INDIA ; 

INCLUDING EXPLANATIONS OF THE NAMES OF ITS OFFICERS. 
{Concluded from Page 2.*U.) 


Nabob (derived from Naib*, a word 
signifying deputy) is a title which, at 
Delhi, none but those who are styled 
thus in a commission given by the King, 
dare to assume. In distant provinces 
Nabobs have governed, who have been 
registered as dead at Delhi. A Nabob, 
although appointed by a Subuh, ought to 
have his commission confirmed by the 
King, or one with an authentic commis- 
sion appears to supplant him. He then 
depends upon his own force, or the sup- 
port of his Subali, and a war between the 
competitors ensues. 

A Nabob is so far despotic in his go- 
vernment, as lie can rely upon the pro- 
tection of his sovereign or his superior. 
Secure of this, he has nothing to appre- 
hend, but poison or assassination from 
the treachery or lesentment of his sub- 
jects. 

Nabobs more particularly attach them- 
selves to the command of the ainiy, and 
leave the civil administration to the Duanf . 


* ** Naicwab or jVacrdb, from JVuyi 6,” says Mr. 
Wilkins, “ a deputy, very great deputy ; vicege- 
gerent, viceroy. N. B. The title of Aair ab is 
often given, by courtesy, to persons of high rank 
or station.” The relative ranks of the Subuhdar 
and Xaivab appear to correspond with our Duke 
and Earl oi Count. The Earl presided over an 
Earldom 'or Comt^t oj County. It is true never- 
theless that the uffi« e of Duke, in this kingdom, 
is wholly suppositious, no Dukes, as officers, 
having ever bun^ <.->1 ibhshed in this kingdom; 
the Roman Ltuki (I)iiv', b.ing m» othei than the 
Saxon Earl, and Norman Comte comes/, and the 
deputy of the Earl or Count, being the Viscount 
(vice comet) — Edit. 

t A Deiron, or divan, the same that in Turkish 


Duan is properly the judge of the pro- 
vince in civil matters. This office is com- 
monly devolved on a Gentoo, in pro- 
vinces which by their vicinity or import- 
ance to the throne, are more immedi- 
ately subject to its attention. This offi- 
cer holds his commission from the King. 
But by the nature of the government of 
Indosfan, where all look only to one 
head, lie is never more than an assistant : 
he may be a spy ; he cannot be a rival to 
the power of the Nabob. 

He therefore comprehends in his per- 
son the offices of Pi ime Minister, Lord 
Chancellor, and Secretary of State, with- 
out presuming to advise, judge, or issue 
orders, but according to the will of his 
master, or to the influence which he has 
o*er it. Under the Duan is an officer 
called the Buggshi*, or Buxey, who is the 


history we call the divan . 41 A place of assembly,’* 
and a 14 native minister of the revenue depart- 
ment, and chief-justice in civil cases in this 
hisjutisdictnm.” Also, “ a receiver-general of a 
province.” “ The term has further, by abuse,” 
says Dr. Wilkins, 44 been used to designate the 
puucipal revenue servant under an European col- 
lector, and even of a Zemindar. By this title (of 
Dewan) the East India Company are receivers- 
general, in perpetuity, of the levenues of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, under a grant fmm the Great 
Mogul.” Thus, the term Diran has an inferior 
acceptation m Hindustan than in Turkey, where 
it signifies the Council of State; and thus, also, 
in Hindustan, the Dewan, or minister so called, 
answers to our Chancellor, or to our Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, or to both ; and the Deva tiny 
Court oj Jdaictet to our Couit of Exchequer.— 
Edit. 

* A commands ; apparently in the sense in 
which it is used m some orders of knighthood ; a 
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paymaster of the troops, and the tlis- 
burser of all the public expense?* of the 
government. This must be a post of 
great advantage. The Buxev has under 
him an Amuldar*, who is the overseer 
and manager of all the occasions of ex- 
pence. 

Revenues, imposts, and taxes, are le- 
vied tlnoughout the country, by the ap- 
pearance, if not by the force of the sol- 
diers. The other officers of the piovinee 
are therefore more immediately military. 

Phousdar signifies the commander of a 
detached body of the army, and in the 
military government, is a title next to 
that of the Nabob. As the governors of 
particular parts of the province have al- 
ways some troops under their command, 
such gmernois are called PlioU''dap < 'h; al- 
though veiy often the Nabob himself 
hold" no more than this rank at the court 
of Delhi, flora whence all addre^e" to 
the rulers of infeiior provinces make use 
only of this tei m. 

PollygarJ, from the word Pollum, 
which signifies a town situated in a wood, 
is the governor of such a town and the 
country about it ; and is likewise become 
the title of all who rule any considerable 
town, commanding a large district of 
land. This term is only used on the coast 


title with an endowment. “ Bukhsian Azam,” 
says Dr. Wilkins, fiom** bakh-shiykn-uuzzam, the 
most exalted commanders, a^ng/u/e, appiopiiA- 
tion so c tiled, for the support of the commanders 
of the royal armies.” from sinulai insti- 
tutions are derived the appropriation* m Europe 
called communderies. — Edit. 

* Auvul , a great officer, native collector of re- 
venue. Supenntcndant of a district or division of 
a country, either on the part of the government, 
Ztnundar , or renter. The same as Atmildar; 
agent, the holder of an office. An intendant and 
collector of the revenue, uniting civil and finan- 
cial poweis, under the Muhammadan govern- 
ment. “ Tiie terms amil and anul-dar,” adds 
Dr. Wilkins, “ are synonymous.” It should ap- 
pear, at the same time, from the«e explanations, 
that the term amil is usually applied to an Hindu 
collector, and the term amd-dar to a Maliainma- 
dan or Mogul collector.— -Edit. 

t Foujdar, ” says Dr. Wilkins “ fan) -dir,” 
from ** fauj,” an army and ” dar,” keeper, holder. 
Under the Mogul government, a magistiate of 
the police over a large district, who took cogni- 
zance of all criminal matters within bi« jurisdic- 
tion, and sometimes was employed as receiver 
geueral of the revenues.”— Edit, 

t Polhtrar, head of a village-district. Military 
chieftain in the Peninsula, similar to a Hill Ze- 
mindar in the Northern Circars. The chief of a 
Pollam ©r Folium.”— Edit. 
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of Coromandel. In other provinces of 
the empire, all such governors pass under 
the general title of Zemindars. 

A Havildar* is the officer placed by 
the government to supei intend a small 
village. 

The Havildar plunders the village, and 
is himself fleeced by the Zemindar ; the 
Zemindar by the Phou-dar ; the Plious- 
dar by the Nabob, or his Duan. The 
Duan i?. the Nabob’s head slave: and the 
Nabob compounds on the best terms he 
can make, with his Subali, or the throne. 

Wherever this gradation is interrupted, 
bloodshed ensues. 

Kellidarf is the governor or com- 
mander of a foit. 

MmiMibdar+ is now a title of honour 
held fiom the throne, and exalted ac- 
cording to the number of horsemen which 
he is permitted in his commission to 
command. There uie Munsubdars of ten 
thuusand, and others of two hundred 
and fifty. This title originally signified a 
commissioned officer, who by favour from 
the throne had obtained a particular dis- 
trict of lands, to be allotted for his main- 
tenance instead of a salary. 

Zemindar§, derived from Zemin, the 
word signifying lands, is the proprietor 
of a tract of land given in inheritance by 
the King or the Nabob, and who stipu- 
late* the revenue which he is 10 pay for 

* Iluitlly -.havili) a house, habitation, domain. 
I11 Beiiual, the term is applied to such lands as 
are held by a Zumndar tor his own benefit ; but 
at Madns it designates such as are under the 
immediate management of government, without 
the intervention of Zemindars or Jaghiredars.— 
Edit. 

t '* Koolcurney, Koolkernain, Koolchrny, kul- 
kurny (from kularnai and kulkarnam, Telinga ) 
a village accountant, in the Northern Circars.” 
— Edit. 

$ “ Murtsubilar (mansabdar) the holder of a 
mviuub. M uncub is an officer of dignity and 
title, generally ol a military nature. Jaghire ap- 
pi-ipnation* to military officers, on condition of 
service, aie called Munsubdars.” — Edit. 

§ " Zamm,” earth, land , and dar,*' holder, 
keeper ; landholder or keeper. An officer who, 
under the Muhammadan government was charged 
with the superintendence of the lands of a di** 
trict, financially considered, the protection of 
the cultivators, and the realization of the go- 
vernment’s share of its produce, either in money 
or kind ; out of which, he was allowed a com- 
mission, amounting to about ten per cent, and, 
occasionally, a special grant of the government’s 
share of the produce of the land of a certain 
number of villages for his subsistence, called 
/fauscar. The appointment was occasionally 
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the peaceable possession of it. Such Ze- 
mindars are not now to be frequently met 
with ; but the title every where : it is 
transfer! ed to all the little supeiintendants 
or office! n under the Phousdar. 

Cazee* is the Maliomedan judge eccle- 
siastical, who supports, and is supported 
by the Koran. He is extremely ve- 
nerated. 

In treating upon the administration of 
justice in Indostan, farthei lights might 
be thrown upon this subject of the go- 
vernment of the provinces. 

Of the G nit no Principalities. 

ft is a remaik warianted by constant 
observation, that wherever the govern- 
ment is administered by Gentoos, the 
people are subject to more and severer 
oppressions than when ruled by the 
Moors. 

I have imputed this to intelligent Gcn- 
toos, who have confessed the justice of 
the accusation, and have not scrupled to 
give their opinions concerning it. 

renewed j and it was generally continued in the 
same person, so long as lie conducted lmnstlf to 
the satisfaction of the ruling power, and can con- 
tinue it to his heirs, so, that in process of time, 
and thioughthe decay of that power, and the 
confusion which ensued, hereditary right ;at best 
prescriptive) was claimed, and tacitly acknow- 
ledged ; till at length the Zemindars of Bengal in 
particular, from being the mere superitedents of 
the land, have been declared hereditary proprie- 
tors of the soil and the before fluctuating dues 
of government, have, under a permanent settle- 
ment, been unalterably fixed in perpetuity.”— 
See Glossary , gc — Edit. 

* “ Cauzy or Cazi ; a Muhammadan judge or 
justice, who occasionally officiates as a public 
notary also. He is the same officer whom m 
Turkey we call a. Cadi.” — Edit. 


A (ictitoo, say they, is not only born 
with a jqmit of more subtile invention, 
but by his temperance and education be- 
comes more capable of attention to af- 
fairs, than a Moor; who no sooner ob- 
tains power, than he is lost in voluptu- 
ousness : he becomes vain and lordly, 
and cannot dispense with satiating the 
impulses of his sensual appetites; whereas 
a Gentoo prince retains in hi> Durbar the 
same spirit which would actuate him if 
keeping a shop. Avarice is his predomi- 
nant passion ; and all the wiles, address, 
cunning, and perseverance, of which he 
is so exquisite a master, are exerted to 
the utmost in fulfilling the dictates of thK 
v ice ; and his religion, instead of inspir- 
ing, frees him from the remorse of his 
crimes; for whilst he is harassing and 
plundering his people by the most cruel 
oppressions, he is making peace with his 
gods by denying nothing to their priests. 

The present king of Travancore has 
conquered or carried war into all the 
countries which lay round his dominions, 
and lives in the continual cxeicise of his 
arms. To atone for the blood which he 
has spilt, the Biachniaii" per.-uaded him 
that it was necc^saiy he .should he born 
anew . this* ceremony consisted in putting 
the piince into the body of a golden cow 
of immense value, where, after he had 
laid the time prescribed, lie came out re- 
generated, and freed from all the crimes 
of his former life. The cow was after- 
wards cut up and divided amongst the 
seers who had invented thisextiaordinary 
method for the remission of his sins. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 


ST. HELENA A REMAIN OF THE ATLANTIS OF PLATO ? 

From Beatsons Tracts relative to St. Helena . 


There arc some circumstances which 
seem to have escaped the notice of 
those who have written upon St. Helena, 
arising probably from having taken too 
short a time to rxpluie it ; or from not 
being able to obtain infoimation. Their 
accounts have certainly led to several 
erroneous impressions. 

For my own part, 1 perfectly recollect 
the idea I had formed of this place before 


I resided upon it. I considered it mere- 
ly as a rocky island, rising abruptly out 
of the ocean, and having an unfathomable 
depth all around it * excepting at James’s 
Bay and Sandy Bay, wlieie the anchorage 
ground^, as I then Imagined, had been 
formed by the deposition of soil washed 
down by the rains. 

Such were my own ideas from the ac- 
counts I had read and heard \ and aa I 
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have very strong reason to believe that 
this is the general notion of St. Helena, 
at the present time, it is proper I should 
enter a little more into its local and phy- 
sical cimimstances. 

That part of St. Helena which is ele- 
vated above water measures lOf miles 
loner, 6| broad, and is 28 miles inciicum- 
fcrence. The coast is on all sides formed 
by stupendous and almost perpendicular 
cliffs, rising from the height ot ftom ms 
to more than twelve hundred feet. The 
principal accessible inlets me at James’s 
Town, Rupert’s Rav, Lemon Valley and 
Sandy Ray : all these have been strongly 
fortified. Scveial teeth of rocks, called 
ledges, jut out to the distance of two to 
four mile."* ; others arc detached, some 
commencing at half a mile or mote ; and 
there is one in particular called “ Xew 
Ledge Fishing Rank,” whose outer edge 
oi extiemity is said lobe not les* than 
nine miles distant from the coast. The 
soundings, at the farthest part, aie 45 to 
70 fathoms. 

Besides these ledges there are several 
detached rocks or small islands at a little 
distance ; of which the principal are Eg g 
Island , Speery , and George's Island. All 
these, excepting the last, which is on the 
south-east, are situated to the west or 
south-west ; and as the Xew Ledge, which 
is flie largest of the ledges, or fishing 
hanks, trends in that direction, it may be 
presumed that this is also the detection of 
the higher part of the projecting base of 
the island under watei. 

In respect to the depth of water on the 
south and east, I have no paiticular in- 
formation — perhaps being to wind waul 
of the island, and not so convenient to 
the fishing boats, may he the reason that 
those parts have not been hitherto ex- 
plored. 

According to a minute survey, taken 
by Captain Aiistiu of the Royal Navy, 
along the northern face of the island, the 
bottom of the sea, extending from Flag- 
staff Bay to Horse-pastuie point, compris- 
ing about 16' square miles, shelves very 
gradually. Three miles north of the 
coast at Flag-staff there is ground at 82 
fathoms ; and at three quarters of a mile 
from Horse-pasture , there are 36 fa- 
thoms. It appears also by this survey 
that the bottom is in general, smooth and 
even j consisting of mud, mud $ud shell*. 


sand with specks, here and there coral, 
and at one or two places rock. But in 
sounding to the westward the surface was 
found by Captains Cowan and Beville* 
moie ii regular; and apparently resem- 
bling the sui face of the island, consisting 
of hollows and ridges. 

Hence it is evident that this island, 
resting upon a base, which extends at 
least 25 m lies fioin east to west, is 
not “ a rock rising abruptly,” as had 
been erroneously supposed ; but is ra- 
ther the pinnacle of a prominence in the 
bed of the ocean, gradually ascending from 
unfathomable depths, to 2700 feet above 
the water : which is the elevation of Dia- 
na’s Peak, the highest, mountain on the 
island. 

This deduction seems consonant to the 
opinions ot mhuc theoiist', who have con- 
sidered “ islands as the tops of lofty 
mountains-, the eminences of a great con- 
tinent, converted into Hands by a tre- 
mendous concussion of nature :”f but 
whether the circumstances, above stated, 
may be in any way useful togeologHs, or 
whether they may throw further light 
upon the origin and formation of islands, 
or lead to new conjectures upon the pro- 
bable scite of the - itlnntica Insula , men- 
tioned by Plato, to have been partially 
destroyed by an earthquake and deluge, 

I shall not presume to say. 

If, however, any large island ever did 
exist in the part of the Atlantic under con- 
sideration, it might be inferred, accord- 
ing to those tlieoi Hs, that the islands of 
St. Helena , Ascension , Saxemberg , Tris- 
tan d'Acanha, and Goush’s Island , may 
have been its “ lofty mountains and emi- 
nences and that the whole space with- 
in that chain of islands, which is 1800 
miles in length, and about 500 m breadth, 
has been sunk into the sea. 

It is a cry lemarkable, and well deserv- 
ing the attention ot naturalists, that a 
species of gum-wood tree (t'onyza gum - 
m if era ), which is indigenous to the 
island of St. Helena, and which has not, 

I believe been discovered upon the oppo- 
site continent of Africa, has been found 
upon Gough’s Island and Tristan d’Acun- 
ha. I have in my possession a sketch of 
the island of Saxemberg, upon which 
some trees are also represented ; of what 

* Commanders of the Camperdown cutter, 
t L*Abb6 Raynal, L’Abbd Pluche, and others. 
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sort I am not infouued. But, if it should 
be ascertained hereafter, that they are of 
the same species as those on the other 
three i.-lamb, tliN mi^lit be an additional 
reason for Mipposing that all those is- 
lands, and perhaps A>cension, which lias 
now no tiees upon it, may have been, at 
some remote period, united. 

If the possibility of this connection be 
for a moment admitted, the question of 
immersion, according to M. Button's hy- 
pothesis, might readily be solved. “ His- 
tory,” says this celebrated naturalist, 
“ informs us of inundations and deluges 
of an extensive nature. Ought not all 
this to convince u*, that the surface of 
the earth lia** experienced very great ic- 
volutious ? Let us suppose, for example, 
that the old aud new worlds were for- 
merly but one continent ; and that by an 
earthquake, the ancient Atlantis of Plato 
was sunk ; the consequence of this migh- 
ty revolution must necessatily be, that 
the sea would rush in from allquaiteis, 
and form what is now called the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

Having now advci*cd to such u re u in- 
stances as appear to substantiate the opi- 
nion entertained by Mr. Forster, that St. 
Helena must have existed abme watei , 
before it had a volcano, and was after- 
wards violently changed, and partly sub- 
verted by subterraneous fire, it may be 
proper to shew 7 in what manner this wi it- 
er supports and illustrates that opinion 
by the appearances of Ascension and St. 
Helena. 

“ The dreariness of Ascension,” says 
Mr. Forster, £t surpassed all the horrors 
of Easter Island, and Terra del Fucgo, 
even without the assistance of snow. It 
was a ruinous heap of rocks, changed by 
the fire of a volcano. Nearly in the cen- 
tre of the island, rises a broad, white 
mountain of great height, on which we 
discovered some verdure by the help of 
our glasses, from whence it has obtained 
the name of Green Mountain . On land- 
ing, we ascended among heaps of black 
cavernous stone, which perfectly resem- 
bles the most common lavas of Vesuvius 
and Iceland; and of which the broken 
pieces looked as if they had been accumu- 
lated by art. The lava currents cooling 
▼ery suddenly, may easily be imagined to 
producesueh an effect. Having ascended 
about fifteen yards perpendicular, we 


found ourselves on a great level plain 
of six or eight miles in circuit ; in one 
corner of which, we ebseived a large hill 
of an exact conical shape, and of a red- 
dish colour, stauding perfectly insulated. 
Part of the plain between those hills was 
covered with great numbers of smaller 
hillocks, consisting of the same wild and 
rugged lava as that near the sea, and 
ringing like gla^s, when two pieces are 
knocked together. The ground between 
the heaps of lava was covered with black 
earth ; but where these heaps did not 
appear, the whole was red eaith. The 
conic hills consisted of a veiy different 
sort of lava, winch was ted, soft, and 
crumbling into earth. We concluded that 
the plain on which we stood was once the 
ci atcr, or seat of a volcano, by the accu- 
mulation of whose cinders and pumice- 
stones, the conic hills had been gradually 
foimed ; and that the currents of lava, 
which we now saw divided into many 
heaps, had pet haps been gradually buried 
in fie.-h cinders and a^hes ; and the wa- 
tei > coming down fioin the inteiior moun- 
tains, in the laim <*ea^on, laid sinootli- 
ened e\ery thing in rlieit way, and iilkd 
up by det-iees the ca\ii\ ol the crater. 
The jock} black lava was the residence of 
numberless man-of-war birds and boo- 
bies, which >at oil their eggs, and suffered 
us to come close to them. On all this 
rocky ground, we only met with ten 
shrivelled plants, which were of two 
sorts, a species of spurge and a bind 
weed. 

“ Having climbed over an extensive 
and tremendous current of lava, more 
solid than that near the shore, we came 
to the foot of the Green Mountain , which 
even from the ship, we had plainly dis- 
tinguished to be of a different nature 
from the rest of the country. The lava 
which surrouuded it, was covered with a 
prodigious quantity of purslane and a 
kind of new fern. The great mountain 
is divided in its extremities, by various 
clifts, into several bodies ; but in the cen- 
tre they all unite and form one broad 
mass of great height. The whole appears 
to consist of a gritty tophaceous lime- 
stone, which has never been attacked by 
the volcano, but probably existed prior to 
its eruption. 

“ St. Helena has on its outside, espe- 
cially where the ships lie at anchor, an 
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appearance, if possible, more dreadful 
and dreary than Ascension : but the fur- 
ther you advance, the less desolate the 
country appears, and the most interior 
parts are always covered with plants, 
trees and verdure. However, there are 
every where the most evident marks of its 
having undergone a great and total 
change, from a volcano and earthquake, 
which perhaps sunk the greatest part of 
it in the sea. 

“ We visited (says the same author) 
isles that had still volcanoes burning; 
others that had only elevation, and maiks 
of being formed in remote ages by a vol- 
cano ; and lastly we found isles that had 
no remains of a volcano, but stiong and 
undoubted vestiges of having been vio- 
lently changed and partly overturned by 
an earthquake , subterraneous jbe, and 
a volcano. I cannot help referring Eas- 
ter Island, St. Helena, and Ascension to 
the last.” 

The circumstances which have been 
noticed concerning the strata of Ladder 
Hill and High Knoll, cannot, I presume, 
admit of a doubt, that those parts have 
undergone a great change since the island 
was formed ; a d that this change has 
been effected by eruptions from a volcano, 
succeeded by an earthquake. But whe- 
ther those other changes, which are visi- 
ble in many other parts have been pro- 
duced by similar causes, or subterraneous 
fire, it i> perhaps wholly impossible to 
ascertain . nor does it even seem proba- 
ble, that the effects fiom either, or fioin 
all these causes, could have left the island 
in the state it now is. 

There is a central ridge, which, running 
east and west, divides the island, into, 
nearly, two equal portions. In no part 
of this ridge (which is elevated 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea) is there a sin- 
gle chasm or opening. It seems, there- 
fore, wholly unaccountable that it should 
have escaped being broken and shattered, 
if earthquakes, or subteriancous fires had 
occasioned the ** overturnings.” This 
ridge is narrow on the top ; and very 
abrupt on the south, especially between 
Diana Peak and Manatee Bay. It conti- 
nues eastward to the Devil’s Punch Bowl, 
where it again narrows, and then spreads 
out and forms the Great Wood Plain. — 

At the Punch Bowl it becomes so nar- 
row that it seems nearly to have been 
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broken : yet the whole extent, including 
the Great Wood, has stood fast, in spite 
of all appearances of disruption on either 
side. 

When the island was discovered (three 
hundred and thirteen ye.irs ago), it is said, 
there were no living animals upon it ; 
and that seals, sea-lions, turtle, and sea- 
fowl, occasionally frequented its shores. 
All this is perfectly rcconcileable to the 
idea that St. Helena is a new land, raised 
from the bed of the ocean. But if we 
admit this to be the fact, how are we to 
account for the origin of the present in- 
sect tribe ; which are pretty numerous, 
consisting of various sorts of beetles, 
grubs, and woims ? If these did not 
exist at the period of discovery, there 
seems to be no other mode of explaining 
their present cxistt*nce, than by reviving 
the exploded doctrine of equivocal or 
spontaneous generation, ruder this dif- 
ficulty, it m r i) possibly he inferred, that 
these sorts of insects actually must have 
existed : and, hence it would follow, as 
a natural consequence, that subterrane- 
ous fire, and volcanic eruption, have not 
been the sole causes of formation : be- 
cause, in either ca*e, no creature what- 
ever couhl have lemained alive. 

The introduction of quadrupeds, do- 
mestic fowls, and bird*, lemaining at 
present, may he easily conceived.* There 
is, however, a juries of land bird, in- 
habiting the interior, and found in con- 
siderable number*, of which, I believe, 
no notice ha* ever been taken by any 
wi iter oil St. Helena. It is of that des- 
ciiptiou not likely to he brought there by 
shipping, and seems for this reason 
paiticularly to deserve attention. It is 
not a bird of passage, for it is seen 
throughout the jear : indeed none of that 
description have ever found their way to 
St. Helena. In appeal anee, and size, 
and some of its habits, it resembles the 
common sand-Iaik frequently ‘•een on the 
shores of Europe. It is called the “ Wire- 
Bird probably from its, very long legs. 


* Dnmciiic alt descriptions thrive at 

St. Helena. Besides these, there are peacocks, 
guinea-fowls, pheasant?, partridges, doves, pej-o- 
qutts, Java sparrows, canaries, and averdavats. 
Ail these have evidently been imported by ship- 
ping. There are also some rabbits, but no 
hares. Tin* wire-bird, alone, is of that desrrip- 
turn which cannot be supposed to have been 
imported . 

Vol. I. 2 X 
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lesembhng wire-s, which enable it to run 
\v itii uncommon swiftness. The legs are 
of a gieenish colour : the body and 
wings 1 gray ; the hi east white ; eves laige, 
and the hill moderately long. In its na- 
ture it is rather shy ; and as it dots not 
seem to possess those powers of flight 
which could have brought it from Ame- 
rica or Africa, it seems, therefore, not 
unreasonable to conclude, that it is in- 
deginous to the island. If so, it may 
he considered as an additional fact, fa- 
vourable to the conjecture that St. Helena 
is a fragment of a laiger island. 


I have already mentioned, upon the 
authority of Captain Heywood, who com- 
manded his Majesty’s ship Nereus, that 
the iudeginous gum- wood trees of St. 
Helena aie the same as on Tristan 
d’Acnnha and Gough’s Island. It would 
he of important e to asm tain with accu- 
racy this fact ; and whether the wile- 
bird be also a native of those islands, 
and of Ascension and Saxcmbcig. If ail 
these points should bo verified, trifling 
as they may appear, they would be im- 
portant to the cause of geology. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

SAN-YU-LOW, 

OR, THE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS.* 
(Concluded from Page 249.) 


Section III. 

Argument. — A benevolent personage 
lays a plot to circumvent the covetous 
man. The virtuous magistrate dili- 
gently endeavours to clear up a doubt- 
ful case. 

Yu Ke-vvoo, having heard what the 
woman had to say, returned home. He 
then fancied himself to be the examining 
magistrate, and again and again consider- 
ed the matter in different lights, saying, 
“ Not to mention that this treasure is 
not the patrimony of my ancestors, yet 
allowing that it were so, how came their 
son to know nothing about it ; nor my 
kindred to contend for its possession ? 
On the contrary, it was a person out of 
the family who knew of it, and present- 
ed a petition on the subject. As the pe- 
tition was without a name, it is plain that 
he must be an enemy (to the poor man), 
I have no doubt about it. Having some 
cause of dislike towards him, he thought 
nothing too bad to charge him with, and 
therefore pointed him out as a harbourer 
of thieves. At the time of taking up the 
treasure, the petitioner’s words, too, were 
verified, and it answered exactly to the 
amount specified in the document, with- 

- * The alterations in the text were made, we 
ftnd, by the translator himself, in a copy lately 
transmitted, and not by a fuend, as stated in our 
last number. 


out being more or less. But it is difficult 
to conceive, that he who presented the 
petition, for the sake of gratifying a secret 
enmity, should be willing to risk such a 
vast sum, anrl having placed it in ano- 
ther’s ground, should go and carry on 
such a fooli-h business.” 

He considcied it for several days, but 
could make nothing of the matter. It 
was the constant subject of his thoughts ; 
and during his sleep, and in his dreams, 
he cried out aud muttered broken sen- 
tences. His mother, hearing him, asked 
what was the matter, fie then took the 
woman’s words, and recounted them mi- 
nutely. When she first heard him, his 
mother likewise was very suspicious, 
but having considered for a time, disco- 
vered it, and exclaimed, C£ It must be, it 
must be! This tieasure does indeed be- 
long to my family ; he was right enough 
in his conjectures. When your father 
was alive, he had a friend who came from 
a distance. This friend slept several 
nights in the lowest of the Three Dedi- 
cated Rooms; and perceived a white rat, 
which ran about, and then darted into 
the floor. At the time of his departure, 
he spoke to your father, desiring him by 
no means to sell the apartments ; for he 
might hereafter acquire some unlooked- 
for treasure. By all appearances, this 
treasure has come to light. Your father, 
by not taking it, made it a source of mis- 
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fortune to others ; do you then go and 
recognize it, and thereby save the man’s 
life-" 

Ke-woo answered, “ There is some- 
thin? more to be said on this subject. 
Such an idle story as this is not fit for 
the mou. h of a respectable personage ; 
and when I talk about a white lat to the 
Heen, who knows but he will suspect 
that I covet that large sum of money ; 
and not liking to take it myself, have 
trumped up this story, in order to im- 
pose upon simple people. Besides, nei- 
ther was this white rat seen by ttie eyes 
of my father, nor was this idle story re- 
lated bv my fatlici *s mouth. The more 
I consider it, the more empty does it ap- 
pear ; it may indeed be called the dieam 
of an ideot. If this were the property 
of my family, my father should have seen 
it ; or how happened it, that 1 mjself 
perceived nothing of the kind, lmt that 
it should appear to another? The busi- 
ness is entirely without foundation ; 
there is no occasion to believe it. Still, 
however, it will be proper to consult with 
the Heen, and to clear up this doubtful 
case, in order to save a guiltless plebeian. 
This will be acting like a virtuous officer. 

Just as he had done speaking, a servant 
suddenly announced that the Heen had 
arrived to pay his respects. Kc-woo 
said, (t I was just wishing to see him ; 
make haste, and request that he will 
come in.” When the Heen had paid his 
respects, and talked a little on general 
subjects, he waited not till Ke-uoo had 
opened his mouth, but took up the doubt- 
ful affair, and requested his instmction, 
saying, “ Tang such a one,* the possessor 
of the hoard, has again and again been 
closely examined, but the truth could not 
be obtained. He yesterday made a depo- 
sition saying, that the place, wheie the 
hoard was discovered, originally belonged 
to your family ; and that, therefore, the 
treasure must have been lett by your an- 
cestors. I accordingly came, in the first 
place, to pay my respects ; and secondly 
to request your instructions, not know- 
ing whether such be the ea^e or not.” 

Ke-woo said, t( My family, for several 
successive generations, has been very 

* The H^en was acquainted with merely his 
Sing, or lus surname, which, among the Chinese 
is alwajs, placed before the Ming or the Tsze, the 
name or the epithet. He therefore said, Tang 
mow, *• Tang such a one.’* 
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poor ; nor did my immediate predeces- 
sors accumulate any thing. 1, therefore, 
cannot unjustly lay claim to the treasure; 
foi by so doing, I should acquire a bad 
name. There must be something else in 
this affair ; nor is it necessary to assert 
that it is a hold accumulated by a nest of 
thieves. 1 entreat, Sir, that you will 
still continue a clear investigation, and 
effect a decision ot the business. If you 
can bring the ciime home to the prisoner 
Tang, then well and good. 

The Heen said, “ At the period when 
your father departed this life,* you your- 
self, Sir, were still a child, and theie- 
fore, perhaps could not be fully ac- 
quainted with former circumstances. 
Why should we not ask your mother, 
whether or not, before the property was 
disposed of, she heard of any thing pai ti- 
tular ?” 

Kee-woo answered, “ I have already 
asked my mother, but she talks a little at 
random; and I never heaid it fiom my 
father. As I am now, Sir, speaking be- 
fore you, it is not proper for me to talk 
idly. I will therefore, keep it to mvsclf.” 
The Heen, hearing this, pressed him to 
speak out ; but Ke-woo was determined 
to say nothing. 

His mother was fortunately standing 
behind the screen, and wishing sincerely 
to do a good action, desired her steward 
to go out, and taking the story in questi- 
on, recount it minutely for his master. 
When the Hccu heard it, lie considered 
MlcntU for some time, and then said to 
the steward, “ I will trouble you to go 
in and ask, where is the dwelling house 
of him who saw the white rat ; whether 
he is at present alive or not ; whether his 
family is rich or poor ; on what term; of 
intimacy was your master with him dur- 
ing his life time ; and whether they were 
in the habit of tcndciing each other mu- 
tual assistance ? I have to request that 
your lady will speak with precision; as 
the piesent day’s inquiry may sene in the 
place of a formal tiial ; and, perhaps, in 
the course of the discussion, this obscure 
case may be cleared up.” 

The steward went in for a while, and 


* The Chinese, like the ancient Romans, have 
a superstitious aversion to mentioning any per- 
«on’s death in direct terms. The expression here 
used, is S«5en she, “ to pau over to immoitality, 
or become immortal'’* 

2X2 
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coming back, answered, “ My mistress 
says, that the person who saw the white 
rat was from afar ; and lived in such a 
Foo, and such a Heen. He is not yet 
dead, and his fortune is very large. He 
is a man of great viitue, who sets a small 
value on riches, and was on teims of 
strictest fiiend>hip with my former mas- 
ter. Seeing that he had sold his plea- 
sure ground, and that he must hereafter 
part with his rooms, he wanted to pro- 
duce the money and redeem it for him. 
As my former master would not consent, 
his friend therefore went no farther. 
The words in question aie those he uttei- 
ed at the period of his depaiture.” Mhe 
Heen having considered a little, directed 
the steward to go in and ask, saying, 
“ Did he, after jour lord’s death, come 
to pay his vows to the deceased, and then 
meet with your ladyship ? Pray mention 
any expression which you might have heard 
him utter.” 

The steward went in, and returned, 
saying, “ When my master had been 
dead for upwards of ten years, his friend 
then knew of it, and came on purpose to 
“pay honours to his memoiy. Seeing that 
tlie apartments were sold, lie was very 
much surprised ; and asked, “ After my 
departure, did you obtain that unlooked 
for treasure (which I predicted) ? My 
mistress answered, that indeed they did 
not obtain it. He then sighed, and said, 
** It is a fine thing for those who bought 
the property. Deceitful in their hearts, 
and contriving plots to get possession of 
the buildings, they have acquired wealth 
which they did not deserve. By and by, 
however, they will meet with an unlook- 
ed for calamity.” A very few days after 
his departure, some persons brought an 
accusation against the family of Taue, 
and gave rise to this business. My mis- 
tress constantly praised and admired him, 
saying “ That he was one who could sec 
into futurity 

The Heen having heard thus far, 
laughed heartily, and going towards the 
screen, made a low how, saying, “ Many 
thanks to your ladyship for your instruc- 
tion, which has enabled me, a dull magis- 
trate, to make out this extraordinary 
business. There is no necessity for fur- 
ther inquiry. I will trouble your mes- 
senger to bring a receipt, and will then 
send the tqrepty pieces of treasure to your 
bouse.** 


Ke-vvoo said, “ What are your reasons 
for so doing ? I still have to intreat. Sir, 
that you will make the matter clear to 
me.” The Heen answered, “ These 
twenty pieces of treasure were neither 
left by your ancestors, nor were they 
stolen by the piisoner Tang. The fact is 
just this. That excellent personage 
wished to redeem the property for your 
father ; but as your father possessed a 
very independent disposition, and tenaci- 
ously refused, his friend on this account 
depo>ited the money, conferring it on 
liim as the means of redeeming the pro- 
pel ty hereafter. As he could not tell him 
this plainly, he pretended the agency of 
some spirit ; with the idea that, having 
waited till he was gone, your father would 
dig up the treasure. When he came to 
pay honours to the deceased, seeing that 
be had not recovered the pleasure-ground, 
hut had also sold his dwelling, your friend 
then knew that the treasure was in the 
hands of the enemy, and was vexed 
beyond measuie. At his departure, 
therefore, he left an anonymous petition, 
with the intention of waiting till the fa- 
mily was broken, and the property dis- 
persed. As tlie truth is now pkvn, your 
original possessions ought to be lCstored, 
and presented back to you. What is 
there to say against this?” 

KvMvoo having heard this, though in 
his heart he applauded him, still had an 
objection to the measuie, from the sus- 
picion which might accrue. He did not 
wish to thank the Heen in too great a 
hurry ; but making him a bow, said, 
that “ he had formed an excellent con- 
clusion, and must be possessed of admi- 
rable wisdom. That though Lung-too* 
himself were to re-appear, he could not 
equal this. At the same time, (said he,) 
though you conclude this treasure must 
have been left by our generous friend, still 
there are no persons to bear witness to 
it, and it is not well for me to put in a 
claim rashly. I intreat. Sir, that you 
will keep it in your treasury, to supply 
the wants of the people during famine.” 

While he was still declining the accept- 
ance of it, a servant came in, with a red 
ticket in his hand, and in a whisper, an- 
nounced to his master, saying, “ the per- 

* A famous mjgistrate of ancient Lung- 

too-ta-heo-sze was his title ; his real name being 
Paou-wanchtng. He ia now deified, and ha* tem- 
ples to his memory. 
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son of whom you have just now been 
talking,* is at the door. He says that 
he has come from the distance of above a 
thousand Le,f to pay his respects to my 
mistress. As the Heen is present, I 
ought not to announce him ; but since 
he is acquainted with the business, and 
lias arrived at a very lucky moment, I 
therefore let you know. Sir, as you may 
wish to request bis entrance for the pur- 
pose of questioning him.” Ke-woo re- 
joiced greatly, and informed the Heen. 
The latter was ready to dance with joy, 
and desired that he might quickly be re- 
quested to cuter. 

He appeared to be a venerable person- 
age, with a round face, and white locks. 
He paid his respects to his friend, but 
only slightly legarded the Heen, who was 
a stranger to him ; and having made a 
how, advanced onward, sa>ing, “ The 
object of my coming to-day, was to see 
the wife of my deceased friend. I came 
not to court the rich and powerful ; nor 
do your affairs concern me, a person from 
the country. I presume not to visit you ; 
so shew me the way into the house, that 
I may go and see the lady.” 

Ke-woo said, “ As my venerable friend 
has come from a distance, it is not right 
to treat him as a visitor. Since the Heen, 
however, is concerned in a difficult affair, 
and wants to ask you some questions ; 
and as it is a great occurrence to find 
you here, we intreat you will not object 
to sitting down for a moment.” 

The old gentleman hearing these words, 
made his obeisance and »at down. The 
Heen took some tea with liim ; and then, 
bowing, said, “ About twenty years since, 
you performed, Sir, an act of great vir- 
tue. No person at first knew of it. It 
has just now fallen to my lot to bring the 
matter to light. With respect to that 
treasure, which was given to your friend, 
without the least notice, except by some 
reference to the agency of spirits, pray. 
Sir, was not you the author of it ?” 

When the old gentleman heard this, he 
was taken by surprise, and for some time 
did not speak j having recovered his cm- 


* ser? ant must have waited at the confer- 
ence. It is customary among the Chinese to have 
a number of attendants present on all occasions 
of ceremony. 


t In the Map* of Chin*, drawn by the Jesuits 
2^0 Le are allowed to * decree. 


barrassment, he said in answer, u How 
should such a rustic as I perform any act 
of great virtue! What, Sir, can you 
mean by your question V* 

Ke-woo said, “ Some expressions res- 
pecting a white rat, were heard to pro- 
ceed, Sir, Irom your mouth. On ac- 
count of a certain suspicious affair, they 
were going to impute the crime of har- 
bouring thieves, to a worthy person. As 
1 could not bear this, I requested the 
Heen to set him at liberty. While we 
were talking about it, we, by degrees, 
got a clue to the subject : but, since we 
are not certain, whether the story of the 
white rat be true or false, we have to 
request a word from you. Sir, to set- 
tle it.” 

The old gentleman determinedly re- 
fused, and would not "peak ; till a mes- 
sage came from the lady, begging him to 
give up all the truth, in order that a wor- 
thy person might be exculpated. He then 
laughed, and taking the circumstances 
which had been profoundly secreted in 
his breast for upwards of twenty years, 
let the whole out. They agreed, to a 
tittle, with what the Heen had said. 
Having directed the people to bring the 
treasure, in order that they might exa- 
mine the letters and marks upon its sur- 
face ; all these particulars agreed ex- 
actly. 

The Heen and Ke-woo admiied the old 
gentleman’s great virtues ; Ke-woo expa- 
tiated with the old gentleman, on the 
penetrating geuius of the Heen ; while 
the Heen, again, with the old gentleman, 
dealt out their praises on the conduct of 
Ke-woo, who had conferred benefits in- 
stead of cherishing resentment. “ Such 
actions as these,” said they, “ would he 
hereafter talked of far and wide ; one 
might know this without divination.” 

They went on with their praises of each 
other without ceasing ; and the attend- 
ants who were present put their hands 
to their mouths in order to repress their 
laughter, saying, that “ The Heen had 
i.^ued orders to apprehend him, who had 
presented the anonymous petition. Now, 
when he had found bin* out-, instead of 
giving him a beating, he was sitting down 
and conversing with him. This was quite 
a new thing V* 

.When the Heen returned to his office, 
he sent a messenger to deliver the tw*n- 
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ty pieces of treasure, as well as to procure 
a receipt for the same. Ke-woo, how- 
ever, would not receive it. He wrote back 
a letter to the Heen, requesting that he 
would give this money over to the family 
of Tang, and redeem the property with 
it. That, in the first place, this would 
be fulfilling the intentions of his father ; 
secondly, it would accord with the 
wishes of his generous friend ; and last- 
ly it would enable Tang's family to pur- 
chase some other residence. Thus, neither 
the givers, nor the receivers, would be 
injured in the least. 

All parties praised such unexampled 
generosity. The Heen, in compliance 
with the words of the letter, released the 
prisoner Tang from his confinement, and 
delivering to him the original price, re- 
ceived from him the two deeds, by which 
the property had been sold. A messen- 
ger being sent off with these, the plea- 
sure-ground, and the apartments, were 
delivered into the possession of their 
original master. 

On the same day, in the highest of the 
<< Three Dedicated Rooms,” he offered 
up wine, in token of gratitude to heaven ; 
saying, “ Thus amply has my father’s 
virtue heen rewarded ; thus bitter has 
been the recompense of Tang's ciimes. 
O ! how is it, that men are aft aid of vir- 
tue ; or how is it, that they delight in 
being vicious !” 

Tang Yo-chuen’s son and his wife 
made out a deed, as before, delivering up 
their persons, and, together with the 
price of the house, which they had re- 
ceived from the Heen, offered it to Ke- 
woo, inti eating that he would accept of 
their services for the remainder of their 
lives. Ke-woo resolutely refused the 
acceptance ; but at the same time quieted 
them with kind words. Then the hus- 
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band and wife, having engraved a tablet, 
wishing him long life, took it home and 
made offerings to it. Though they could 
not prevail upon him to receive them into 
his service, they recognised him as their 
master. They not only endeavoured to 
recompense his past favours, hut also 
wanted every body to know that they 
belonged to the family of Yu ; for then 
no person would venture to molest them. 

In order to remember these circumstan- 
ces, every one had a stanza of verses, the 
object of which was to advise persons of 
opulence, not to be contriving schemes 
for the acquirement of their neighbours' 
property. The lines were to this effect. 
“ By want com pelt’d he sold his house and land. 
Both house and land, and purchasers, return j 
Thus profit ends the course by virtue plann’d, 
While envious plotters their imsfjrtuncs 
mourn.” 

MORAL. 

The clear judgment of the Heen, the 
disinterested generosity of the old friend, 
and the moderation of Kee-woo, in liv- 
ing retired, without cherishing resent- 
ment, are all three deserving of everlast- 
ing remembrance. Those who are ma- 
gistrates ought to make the Heen their 
example. Country gentlemen ought to 
take a lesson of Ke-woo. Those people, 
however, who possess great wealth, 
should not altogether copy the old friend, 
because his conduct in presenting the 
anonymous petitiou, cannot be held forth 
for imitation. As to the actions of such 
generous frieDds hitherto but very few 
are worthy to be imitated. Those few 
whose conduct can be recommended, have 
been men of justice. With respect, then, 
to such generous friends, the difference, 
between those who are just, and those 
who are only generous, consists, in the 
conduct of the one being worthy of imi- 
tation, and that of the others not. 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

A DISCOURSE 

Delivered to the Literary and Scientific Society at Java, on the 10th of 
September, 1815, 

BY THE HON. THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, — A series of domestic that, until the present hour, I have frit 
afflictions, alas ! but too well known to myself every way unequal to the trying 
yon all, have followed in such quick sue- task of announcing to you the death of our 
cession the melancholy event which it late noble and enlightened patron, the 
was long since my duty to communicate, Earl of .Minto ; an event so unlooked for 
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and so painfully calamitous in its immedi- 
ate effects, that, to use the energetic 
language of Mr. Muntinghe, “ it ob- 
liged us, as it were, to close our lips be- 
fore the Almighty 1” 

Strong, and extensive iti their opera- 
tion, were the ties which attached that 
noble person to this colony — to the whole 
community of Java — mid especially to our 
society l A tender and parental care for 
the island of Java was publicly declared 
on different occasions, and proofs of it 
were received. The European commu- 
nity was saved by his humanity, and on 
his responsibility ; for the native admi- 
nistration, principles on which the whole 
of the present structure lias been raised, 
were laid down ; and, in every instance, 
the wish was evinced, to employ the suc- 
cesses of wai as much in favour of the 
conquered as of the conqueror . 

It would not be proper, on this occasion, 
to enter into particulars ; hut who does 
not grateful!) recollect the general tenor 
of his Lordship’s conduct and demeanour 
while in Java, administering assistance 
with his own hands to the maimed and 
wounded among the enemy ; setting, in 
the midst of his victories, an example of 
moderation, and of simplicity of manners ; 
never missing an opportunity of doing 
even a momentary good ; and conciliat- 
ing, by these means, the mind of the pub- 
lic in such a degiee, that enemies were 
rendered friends, and that the names of 
conqueior and subduer were lost in tlio^e 
of protector and liberator. 

Having paid this humble tribute to the 
memory of our departed patron, I pro- 
ceed to notice those scientific and literary 
acquisitions which have cither resulted 
from the inquiries set on foot by the So- 
ciety, or have otherwise fallen under its 
observation, since I had last the honour 
of publicly addressing you. 

Banc a. 

At that period. Dr. Horsefieh! had just 
commenced, under the instructions of 
government, his laborious researches in 
Banca. We have since seen those exer- 
tions brought to a close; and I ha\e to 
report a collection of the most complete 
information regarding the position, geo- 
logical structure and natural productions 
of that important island : the state of 
society has not been omitted in that in- 
vestigation ; and satisfactory data have 
been furnished, from which to estimate 
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the present condition of its inhabitants, 
as well as to deduce plans for their pro- 
gress and advancement in civilization and 
happiness.* 

It is only during the late periods of the 
European establishments, that Banca 
has attracted notice. The discovery of 
the tin-mines about the twelfth year of 
the last century, first gave it celebrity ; 
but we can only date the commencement 
of scientific investigation, or European 
controul, from the time of its cession to 
the British government, in 1812. The 
Dutch government, it is true, set on foot, 
at different periods ; and some account of 
the population and produce of the coun- 
try is contained in the earlier volumes of 
our transactions ; but those view’s being 
confined to commercial objects, and the 
despotic sway of the native government 
of Palamhung still remaining absolute, 
but little was known of the country, be- 
>ond the extent of the produce in tin 
which it could annually export. f 

In aid of the geographical description, 
and to point out the places referred to in 
the descriptions of the mines, and in the 
detail of the mineralogical and botanical 
remarks. Dr. Horsefield has constructed 
the outlines of a map, on which are laid 
down the principal rivers, the mountains 
and ridges of hills, with the settlements 
of the Malays and Chinese, and the local 
subdivisions adopted by the original inha- 
bitants. 

After completing a detailed geographi- 
cal account of the inland, and furnishing 
statistic tables of the population and pro- 
duce, Dr. Horsefield proceeds to a narra- 
tive of the mineralogical appearances, as 
explanatory of the constitution of the 

* The island of Banca intended in the text, 
lies off the north-eastern coast of Sumatra, op- 
posite the mouth of the river Palambang, and 
forms the eastern shore of the straits called after 
its name. It is estimated at one hundred and 
thirty miles in length, by thirty-five in average 
breadth. Banca is also the name of a very small 
island, surrounded by a cluster of islands still 
smaller, lying off the north eastern extremity of 
Celebes. — Edit. 

t The tm -mines in Banca are said to hare 
been discovered m 1610 , through the accidental 
burning of a house. Former writers have described 
them as worked by a colony of Chinese, of twenty- 
five thousand persons, under the nominal direc- 
tion of the Rajah of Palambang, but for the ac- 
count and benefit of the Dutch company, which 
endeavoured to monopolize the trade, and ac- 
tually obtained two millions of pounds annually. 
The island and mines, according to some, were 
taken posses sum of by the British m 1813#— E<Mt, 
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mines, and of the geological history of 
the country. 

On the mineratogical constitution of 
Banca, he observes, that the direction of 
the island being from north-west to south- 
east, it follows, not only the direction of 
Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula, but 
also the great chain of Asiatic mountains, 
one of the many branches of which termi- 
nates in Ceylon, while another, travers- 
ing Arakan, Pegu, the Malayan penin- 
sula, and probably Sumatra, sends off' 
an inferior range through Banca and Bil- 
liton,* where it be considered to disap- 
pear. 

The elevated parts of Banca are ob- 
served to have the same constitution as 
the great continental cliaiu, being com- 
posed principally of granite ; after which 
occurs a species of rock which Dr. 
Horsefield terms red iron-stone, extensive- 
ly distributed iu situations of secondary 
elevation, in single rocks, or in veins 
covering large tracts of country. Tracts 
composed of this rock are bounded by 
alluvial districts, which are again sub- 
divided into undulating hill*, gradually 
vising on others of apparently prior for- 
mation, and such as are low and level, of 
recent origin, and bordering on the 
mouths of the rivers. Those districts 
which, occuringin juxta-position with the 
primitive portions, fill that space between 
these latter and the veins of red iron- 
stone, or, again, between those and the 
alluvial parts, arc stratified; and the 
strata uniformly horizontally arranged. 

It is through these horizontal strata 
that the tin-ore is represented to be 
disseminated ; and, as far as has hi- 
therto been remarked, it appears to be 
either immediately under the surface, or 
at no great distance from it. 

Another section of the report contains 
a view of the tin-mines, exhibiting a 
general enumeration of those worked at 
present, or in former periods ; with an 
account of the process of mining, and the 
economy of the mines. 

The process of mining in Banca is 
remarkable for its simplicity. It consists 
in an excavation, of a square or oblong 
form, made by digging perpendicularly to 
the beds or strata containing the ore, 

* Billiton it a small island situated between 
Softkatraaad Borneo, estimated at fifty milt* long, 

by average breadth.— £d*». 
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and in a proper application of the wa- 
ter to facilitate the labours of the miners, 
and the washing of the ore. There is no 
necessity in Banca, as in countries where 
the metal lies concealed in deep veins, to 
have recourse to difficult operations, or 
expensive machinery ; and the process, 
indeed, requires so little previous instruc- 
tion, that it is mostly performed by 
persons whose only qualification is a ro- 
bust constitution. A favourable spot 
being selected, the pit is sketched out, a 
canal conducted from the nearest rivulet, 
and then, the miners excavate the soil 
until they arrive at the stratum contain- 
ing the ore, which is next deposited in 
heaps near the water, so as to be placed 
conveniently for washing : the aqueduct 
is lined with the bark of large trees, and, 
a stronger current being produced by the 
admission of more water, the heaps are 
thrown in, and agitated by the workmen ; 
the particles of the ore subsiding through 
their gravity, and those of common earth 
being earned away by the current. 

When a sufficient quantity of ore is 
thus accumulated, the piocess of smelt- 
ing commence^ — this is also very mi- 
nutely aud accurately de>ciibed by Dr. 
Horsefield. It is unnecessary to observe, 
that almost all the operations connected 
with the process of mining and refining 
of metal are performed by the Chinese.* 

In his botanical pursuits, Dr. Horse- 
field has been peculiarly successful, his 
descriptions comprising a collection of 
upwards of five hundred plants, of which 
sixteen appear to he of doubtful genera. 

An account of the inhabitants, their 
mode of life and occupations, the state 
of agriculture, and the history of the 

* Former writers have described seven princi- 
pal mines, under the ducction of Chinese 
managers, who pay the miners. Wood is em- 
ployed as fuel ; and it is added, that the miners 
are arrived at much perfection in reducing the 
ore into metal. The profit derived from the mine 
to the Dutch company, at one period, is esti- 
mated at 150 , 0001 . annually. Very little was sent 
to Europe. Banca tin sells rather higher ia 
China (where it is used for tinning paper for 
sacrifices. See page 21,) than English grain-tin, 
as being more malleable. The Chinese have 
taught the Malays to put iron shot and stones into 
the slabs of metal, in order fraudently to in- 
crease their weight. Under the Dutch com- 
pany, private merchants and English, and vessel* 
from the United States of America, exported car- 
goes of Banca tin to China. One hundred and 
thirty-three pounds of tin-sand of Banca is aaid to 
yield, on an average, seventy-five pounds of me- 
tal, or rather more titan fifty, per cent,— JWtf*. . 
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different settlements, is introduced into 
this valuable report, which 1 hope will 
shortly appear in print, under the pa- 
tronage of the Kast-Iudia Company. In 
this expectation, and that I may not di- 
minish the interest excited in its favour, 
or exceed the latitude with which I am 
invested, by more extensive drafts on 
the valuable information which it con- 
tains, 1 shall close these notices of 
Banca with a shoit account of the ex- 
tent and character of the population, as 
it appeared to Dr. Horsefield, at an 
earlv period of the establishment ot Eu- 
ropean influence. 

The in: abitants of Banca consist of 
Malays, Chinese, and indigenes, of 
whom the latter aie subdivided into 
Orang Gunung (men of the mountains) or 
Mountaineers ;and Raiads or Orang hunt 
(men of the sea) oi Sea-people. The 
Malays are few in number, of a peace- 
able but indolent disposition, and ot 
little importance in the affairs ot the 
island. The Chinese in Banca preset ve 
their original habits of industry, enter- 
prise, and perseverance ; they are the 
most useful among the inhabitants, and 
indispensable in the labours ot the 
mines. The general chatacter of the 
Orang Gunung, or .Mountaineers, the 
original, and, perhaps, most interesting 
portion of the population, is rude sim- 
plicity. Dispersed over huge tracts in 
the interior of the country, they live 
neaily in a state of nature, hut submit 
without resistance to the genet al regula- 
tions which have been established, and 
willingly perform the labours required ot 
them; although their natural timidity, 
and wandering habits, render them, in 
a considerable degree, inaccessible to Eu- 
ropeans. The Kayads are the remains of 
a peculiar people, so called, who, with 
their families and households, live in 
small pi ows, in the Bays of Jehus aud 
Klabut, and obtain subsistence by fishing 
and adventure. Particulars of tlieMoun- 
taraeers and Kayads,* will form a sepa- 
rate notice. 

* Called, also, in the descriptions of other 
islands of the Eastern Ocean, Biajoos j '* in re* 
laHty,” says a writer, “ a species of sea-gypsey; 
** itinerant fishermen, who lire in small covered 
“ boats, and enjoy a perpetual summer, shift- 
“ ing to leeward from island to island, with the 
«* variations of the monsoons.” — Edit. 

A second description of Biajoos are found on 
the north-east of Borneo, where they are called by 
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In Borneo, if we have not enjoyed the 
advantage of scientific inquiry, we have 
vet added considerably to our stock of 
information, in a moie correct know- 
ledge of the character and habits of the 
native population ; in the collection of 
vocabularies of tariou" dialects of the 
country ; and in the acquisition of many 
interesting particulars regarding the ex- 
tensive colonies of Chinese, by whom the 
gold-mines of this latter island are 
worked. 

Some notices have been received of 
rnins of temples, of statues, and dilapi- 
dated cities in Borneo, and of the exis- 
tence of various inscriptions, indifferent 
parts of the country, in characters un- 
known either to the Chinese, Malays, or 
Davacs ; but the information yet obtained 
is too vague, and, in some instance**, too 
contradictoiy, to he iclied upon; and 
t lie question, whetlici this island, at any 
former pci iod, io*-e to any considerable 
degiee ot greatness, imM yet remain un- 
decided. Embanking, as it were, the 
navigable pathway between the eastern 
and western hemispheres, and lying con- 
tiguous to the most populous regions of 
the globe (China and Japan), there can 
belittle doubt but at one period it must 
have risen far above its present state of de- 
gradation aud neglect. That Borneo was 
visited, many centuries auo, by the Chi- 
nese and Japant^e, is well established ; 
but whether it was ever moie extensively 
colonized by either of those nations, than 
it is at present from China, must be left 
to future inquiry. Porcelain, jars, plates, 
vases, and earthen utensils of various 
descriptions, the manufactuic of China 

the Europeans Tiroon (Oiang 1 idon?) arrl re- 
side up the i i\ers. 

A third, on the north-\vt*t coast of Borneo, are 
more civilized than the other*. 

A fourth is found on the coasts of Celebes, 
Borneo, and the l’hilhpines, cons’sting of va- 
giants of scveial nations , a;, Chme--e, Javanese, 
and natives of Celebes. 

The Oi ang Cants (.sea-men) and Orang Gupung 
(mountaineers) appear M differ from each chiefly 
front ci rcu ms tantes incident to their respective 
modes cflife, and to be one and the same an- 
cient people ; the most ancient people of the 
Eastern Islands, if that title »* not to be given to 
the Papua*, or Oriental Negroes In Ceylon, the 
Orang Gunung of the Malays are called Ida.ms 
and Maroots. Maroct is the Sanscrit name of the 
forty-mne spirits of the winds, dependent on 
lndra *«• Jupiter. 

The Idaans are catted Honduras ( Aifoers) by ths 
Dutch, apparently after the Arabians.— iSdil, 
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and Japan, are frequently discovered in 
different parts of the country ; and, such 
is the veneration in which these articles, 
so found, are held, that a single jar of 
this description has been known to be 
pui chased by Davacs of the interior, 
for a sum little short of two hundred 
pounds steiling. They are prized by the 
Dayacs as the supposed depositaries of 
the ashes of their forefathers. 

I would heie take notice of the infor- 
mation collected concerning the different 
tribes of Dayacs which have come under 
consideration, but that the detail might 
appear misplaced in the vetj general view 
of the subject which I am ot necessity 
compelled to take, I will only observe, 
that from a comparative vocabulary of as 
many of their dialects as are at present 
accessible, they appear to differ but little 
from the Malayan ; that of the nu- 
merous tribes distinguished by their 
names and other peculiarities, several 
are represented as tattooed; and that 
some have curled hair, and resemble the 
Papuas. 

In the vicinity of Banjar-masin* no 
opportunity of increasing our information 
has been suffered to be lost. Mr. Alex- 
ander Hare, the founder of the interest- 
ing colony established in the southern 
part of the island, has himself penetrated 
across the south-west peninsula; and, as 
confidence advances, we inay look to a 
more exteusive intercourse with the rude 
and scattered tribes of the interior.-|* 

♦ A town (and also a district) at the mouth of 
the river of that name, on the south-eastern coast 
of Borneo. — Etht. 

t Borneo (Varum) the largest of the Eastern 
Islands, is estimated at seven hundred and fifty 
miles in length, by three hundred and fifty aver- 
age breadth. The chief Euiopeau settlements in 
Borneo are Passir, Banjar-masin, and Pontiana, 
and the principal native town is Borneo (Varum) ; 
all at the mouths of the nvt r, by whose names 
they are called. The Dayacs, mentioned in the 
text, are the same ldaans or aborigines of the 
Eastern Islands, which have been spoken of m a 
former note. Some of their bands, from the au- 
thor’s description, are composed, as in the case of 
the Biajoos, of tnen of various nations; but the 
account that all their known vocabularies concur 
in proving an identity between their language and 
the Malayan, must, if accurate, go lai to esta- 
blish an interesting historical fact: naimly, that 
the aborigines and the Eastern Islands, (ldaans, 
Ste.) are of Malay origin. The inhabitants of the 
north roast of Borneo have a tradition, that 
thetr country was once subject to China. In 
i&SO, when the bland was first visited by the 
Dutch, the Mohammedan religion was found fully 
established on the sea-coast. The intelligence 
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Celebes.* 

In a former discourse I took occasion 
to notice, that the most prominent peo- 
ple on Celebes weie the Buds and Ma- 
cassars ; that though speaking different 
languages, their respective races used the 
same written character ; and that the 
Mahomedan religion prevailed generally 
in those parts of the islands which might 
be considered to have at all adt anted 
from a state of barbarism. 

Confining our observations to the 
south-western limb of this whimsically- 
shaped bland, we may infci, that not- 
withstanding the eountiy has geneially 
declined since its intercourse with Euro- 
peans, it may still he reckoned populous, 
compared with many of the islands of the 
east. The population has been roughly 
estimated at about a million ; but the 
data, on which this estimate was formed, 
are not to be unreservedly relied upon. 

About the period of the first arrival of 
Europeans in the East, the Macassar and 
Bugisf tribes were among the principal 
dealers in spices, and the Isle of Celebes 
was nearly under the r.-ihoi ity of a sin- 
gle sovereign. On the breaking down of 
that great empire, several of the minor 
states submitted to European adminis- 
tration ; while the support given to the 
authority of Boni, and the monopoly of 
the spice-trade by Europeans, effectually 
reduced the political influence of the an- 
cient state of Goa. 

The most ancient state, of which tra- 
dition makes mention in Celebes, is 
Culm or huwu, situated in the inner 
part of the Bay of Boni, and the Gali- 
gas, or historical romances, are replete 
with the adventures and exploits of Sa- 
icira Gurling , the first chief of that coun- 
try, and who is said to have extended 
his dominions to the straits of Malacca. 
Next to Luhu, the empire of Goa has the 

concerning Borneo, contained in the text, is a 
most valuable addition to the very slight know- 
ledge hitherto possessed respecting that island. 
-—Edit. 

* The large island of Celebes is separated from 
Borneo by the straits of Macassar. Making al- 
lowance for the extreme irregularity of its figure, 
its length is estimated at five hundred miles, 
by one hundred and fifty miles average breadth . 
It lias Borneo on the west, and Gilolo, or Hala- 
mahara, Poby, Ceram, and Amboyna to the east : 
to the south lies Salayer, divided from Celebes by 
a strait, called, by the Dutch, the Bddeeroous.— 
Edit. 

t Bugts or Hugest. Celebes is called, by the 
natives and Malays, Negrce Oran Bugcss. — Edit'. 
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greatest claims to antiquity ; and a period 
is mentioned when this state extended 
its influence to Achin, Manilla, Sulu, 
Ternate, and the whole of the Spice- 
Islamls. 

In 1663, Rajah Palaka visited Bata- 
via; and, in 1666, co-operated with the 
Dutch government against the native 
states on the coast of Sumatra : from 
this period the authority of Boni advan- 
ced, unnl the recent arrangements by 
the British government. 

The Macassar and Bugis tribes are 
known to be tlu* most bold, adventur- 
ous, and enterprising of all the people 
of the Eastern Islands. They were for- 
merly celebrated for their fldelity and 
their couratre ; ami, for this reason, 
were employed, like the Swiss in Europe, 
in foreign armies. They served in those 
of Siam, Camboja, and otliei couutiies, 
and also as^guards to their own piiuee**.* 

The most singular political feature iu 
Celebes, is that of au elective monarchy, 
limited by au aristocracy generally here- 
ditary, and exercising feudal authoiity 
over the minor chiefs and population, at 
all times prepared to take the field ; a 
constitution of civil society which, how- 
ever common in Europe, is pet Imps, 
without parallel in Asia, where we .sel- 
dom witness any considerable departure 
from the despotic sway of an individual . 
The whole of the states, in that portion 
of Celebes to which 1 have alluded, arc 
constituted on the peculiar principle 
stated: — the prince is chosen fiom the 
royal stock by a certain number of coun- 
sellors, who also possess the right 
of subsequently lemoving him. These 
counsellors are themselves elected 
from particular families of the here- 
ditary chiefs of provinces ; and, such is 
their influence, that the prince can 
neither go to war, nor, iudeed, adopt 
any public measure, except in concert 
with them. They have the charge of the 
public treasure, and also appoint the 
prime minister. The prince cannot him- 
self take the personal command of the 
army; but the usage of the country ad- 
mits of a temporary resignation ot office 
for this purpose ; in which case, a regent 
succeeds provisionally to the rank of 

* Among Europeans in the Eastern Isles, the 
word Bugess or Bugis has come to signify a sol- 
dier, the same as Sepoy (Sippahee,) on the con- 
tinent of India — Efat. 
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chief, and carries on the affairs of govern- 
ment in concert with the majority of the 
council. Women and minors are eligi- 
ble to election in every department of the 
state, from the pi i nee down to the lowest 
chief ; and, when this takes place, an ad- 
ditional officei, having a title which lite- 
rally means “ >uppoit, M or t( prop,” is 
appointed to assist. Some variation is 
obseivahlc in the different states. In 
Boni, the prince is elected by the Orang 
Pilu , or seven liei editary counsellors. In 
Goa, the prince is chosen by ten counsel- 
lors, of whom the first minister, termed 
Bevhura Hut a, in one. This last officer is 
himself first appoiutedby the Council of 
Nine, termed the Nine Banuers of the 
Country ; but in the exercise of his office 
lie possesses very extraordinary powers. 
He can even remove the prince himself, 
and call upon the electors to make ano- 
ther choice. The inferior chiefs or krains, 
who administer the dependent province 
are appoiutedby the government, and not 
elected by a provincial council, although 
in the exercise of their office their power 
is in like manner limited. The number 
of the council varies, in different provin- 
ces, from two to seven. 

War is decided upon in the council of 
state ; and, so forcibly is the desperate 
ferocity and barbarism of the people de- 
picted by the conduct they observe on 
these occasions and in their subsequent 
proceedings towards their enemies, that 
however revolting the contemplation of 
such astute of society may be, it forms too 
stiiking a trait iu their character to be 
omitted. War being decided upon by the 
prince in council, the assembled chiefs, 
after sprinkling their banners with blood, 
proceed to take a solemn oath, by dipping 
their cree^ev* in a vessel of water, and 
alter wards dancing around the bloody 
banner, with frantic gesture and a strange 
contortion of the body and limbs, so as 
to give the extended creese a tremulous 
motion. Each severally imprecates the 
vengeance of the Deity against his person, 
if he violates his vow. An enemy is no 
sooner slain, than the body is decapitated, 
and treated with every indignity which 
the barbarous triumph of savages can dic- 
tate. The heads are carried on poles, or 
sent in to the lord-paramount. Some ac- 
counts go so far as to represent them dc- 

* Knives or daggers. 
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vouring the raw lieai t of their subdued 
enemy, and, w hatever shadow of doubf 
humanity may throw ovei this appalling 
fact, it cannot he denied that their favou- 
ute meal is the law heart and blood of 
the deei. This latter lepast is termed 
Lor Dftrn. 01 the tiu>t of the Bloody 
Heart, which the) are *ei(l to devour, as 
among the B ittas, in t lie season when 
limes and salt are plentiful. 

This, however, is viewing them on the 
worst side of their character, with im- 
mediate reference to their conduct in war, 
and to practices found to prevail among 
that portion of the population labouring 
under resti ictions on foreign commerce : 
there aie other points of view in which 
it may he more favourably considered. 

The inhabitants of the YVadju districts 
in particular, are celebrated for their en- 
terprize and intelligence — extending their 
commercial speculations, with a high 
character for honourable and fair dealing, 
from the western shores of Siam to the 
eastern coast of New Holland. Women, as 
before observed, take an active part iii all 
public concerns, and are, in no instance, 
secluded from society, being on a per- 
fect equality with the men. The strong- 
est attachment that is conceivable is felt 
fur ancient customs, and relics of antiqui- 
ty are held in the highest possible vene- 
ration. They are slow and deliberate in 
their decisions, but these, once formed, 
are final. Agreements once entered into 
are invariably obseivedon their part, and 
a Bugis is never known to swerve from 
his bargain. That natuial politeness 
which charactci i/es the various nations 
and tlibes distinguished b> wearing the 
criss or creese, K no wheie more forci- 
bly exhibited than among the inhabitants 
of Celebes. Their minor associations .ire 
held together by all the attachment and 
warmth which have distinguished the 
clans of North Britain. The same bold 
spirit of independence andenterprize dis- 
tinguishes the lower orders; while the 
pride of ancestry, and the romance of chi- 
valry, are the delight of the higher classes. 
Attached to the chase as an amusement, 
rather than a- the means of subsistence, 
the harvest is no sooner reaped, than 
every feudal chief, with his associates and 
followers, devotes himself to its pursuits. 
The population being equally at the com- 
mand of the feudal Ion!, whether in time 
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of peace or wat, agricultural pursuits, 
beyond what may procure a bare subsist- 
ence, are but little attended to. The 
usual share of the crop, at the disposal 
of the chief, is a tithe, termed anna ; and 
this, with a few imposts i the bazars, 
and the services of the people, constitute 
the revenue of the state. 

The languages amt literature of the 
Celebes require a more extended and de- 
tailed view than it is possible to take of 
either on the present occasion. I shall 
therefore only briefly observe, that the 
languages prevalent throughout these 
states appear to have been, at no very 
remote period, one and the same ; but the 
various revolutions which first laised the 
power of Goa, and subsequently elevated 
that of Boni to a still higher importance, 
have, in separating the states under tw o 
distinct authorities, given rise to two 
prevailing dialects, now assuming the ap- 
pellation of two distinct languages. Of 
these, the language of Goa or Macassar is 
peculiarly soft, and is considered to be the 
more easy of acquisition, but not so copi- 
ous as that of the Bugis. Whether the 
Bums language contains any portion of a 
more ancient language than either (of 
which traces are said to exist in some old 
manuscripts of the country,) or, from com- 
mercial intercourse with other states, has 
adopted more foreign terms, is yet to be 
determined. The written character is 
nearly the same ; the Macassars, however, 
using more consonant sounds than the 
Bugis. The same practice of softening 
the abrupt or harsh sound of a word end- 
ing in a consonant, by attaching a final a 
or o, so general in almost every tongue 
of th* art hipelago, is common to, and, I 
believe, invariably observed in both these 
languages. The possible existence of a 
language distinct from and anterior to 
those now in use, is a subject well deserv- 
ing enquiry. 

The Bugis trace back their history 
to Saicira Ged'xng , whom they repre- 
sent to have proceeded in immediate des- 
cent from their heavenly mediator, Bi- 
tara Guru, and to have been the first 
chief of any celebrity in Celebes. He 
reigned, as I before observed, over Luhu, 
the most ancient kingdom of Celebes ; 
aud a lapse of time, equal to seven des- 
cents, is said to have taken place 
before the establishment of Boni. Both 
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this chieftain, and the founder of the 
empire of Goa, are represented to have 
been great navigators and foreigners ; or, 
according to the romance of native tradi- 
tion, deities sent from heaven to govern 
and take care of them. The inhabitants 
of Macassar have no idea hv what means, 
or at what period, the present form of 
government, of the nine Glaranu , and 
the Bichara Buto of Goa, was estab- 
lished. 

Literary compositions, in both the Ma- 
cassar and Bugis languages. are numerous. 
They consist principally in historical ac- 
counts of the different states, since the 
introduction of Mahometanism, which is 
represented to have taKcn place so late as 
the early part of the sixteenth rcntun ; 
and in guineas or collections of traditions, 
regarding more early times, of romances 
and poetical compositions, in which love, 
war, and the eha>e, are the favourite 
themes. They include a paraphrase of 
the Koran, and several works, evidently 
translated from the Javanese and Arabic, 
and many in common with the Malayu ; 
also works on judicial astrology, and 
collections of institutions and cus- 
toms which have all the force of law ; 
and each principal state adopts the prac- 
tice of duly recording every public event 
of importance, as it occurs. 

Java*. 

I -shall not longei detain you with no- 
tices of our neighbours, while so wide 
and interesting a held attiacts atten- 
tion at home. In Java, and in that range 
of islands which modern geographers 
have classed under the denomination of 
the Sunda Islands, I have hitherto re- 
frained from noticing the extensive traces 
of antiquity, foreign intercourse, and na- 
tional greatness, which are exhibited in 
the numerous monuments of a former 
worship, in the ruins of dilapidated ci- 
ties, and in the character, the instituti- 
ons, the language, and the literature of 
the people, from the hope that abler pens 
would have attempted a more conecf 

* Java is washed on the south and east by the 
Indian Ocean. To the north-west lies the ulaml 
of Sumatra; to the north. Borneo; to the north- 
east, Celebes ; and to the east it is separated by 
two na i row straits, from the islands of Madura 
and Bali In length it may be estimated at six 
hundred mile 1 -, by ninety-five in average breadth. 
The arm of the sea, stretching between Java and 
Sumatra, is known by the appellation of the 
Straits of Sunda.— 
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sketch than either my humble abilities or 
limited information enable me to contem- 
plate or embrace. The subject is so ex- 
tensive, so new, so highly interesting, 
that I must claim your indulgence, if, in 
aimimr at conciseness in representing the 
appearances and facts which have most 
forcibly struck my attention, many stifl 
more important particulars pass unno- 
ticed. 

On the peculiar province of Dr. Horse- 
field, to whom I am indebted for whate- 
ver information I possess on the natural 
history of the island, I shall not further 
trespass, than by adverting to the exten- 
sive and almost endless variety which 
these regions present in every branch of 
his pursuits. One observation, however, 
as connected with the earlier history of 
Java, in explaining the high fertility of its 
soil in comparison with that of the Ma- 
layan peninsula and Sumatra, may de- 
serve notice in this place. Fiom the re- 
sult of every investigation yet made, the 
geological constitution of Java appears to 
be exclusively volcanic, without any ad- 
mixture whatever of the primitive or se- 
condary mountains of the Asiatic conti- 
nent ; while, on the contrary, Sumatra, 
with Banca, as before noticed, appear to 
be a continuation and termination of the 
immense chain of mountains which per- 
vade* cieat part of Asia, and runs off 
finally in a direction north-west to .south- 
east. Java deviates from the diicction of 
Sumatia and the peninsula of Malacca, 
in sti iking off directly west and east. In 
this direction it is followed by the larger 
of the adjacent islands of Bali, Lombok, 
Sumbawa, Ernli, and Timor ; and by many 
smaller, which contribute to constitute 
an extensive series. This dhection, as 
well as the constitution of all the islands 
enumerated, indicates the existence of an 
extensive volcanic chasm in this part of 
the elobe, running, for many degrees, 
almost parallel with the equator. The 
consequences of Java’s being exclusively 
volcanic are, that while Sumatra abounds 
in metals, Java, generally speaking, .is 
destitute of them ;* that, while in Suma- 

* All the indications yet discovered confirm the 
assertion that the constitution of Java is unfa- 
vourable to metals. The only notice as to the 
existence of gold or silver is contained in the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Society ; and 
the attempts on Gmmng Parang in 1733, BHd on 
the Migi Mendung in 1744, were soon abandoned. 
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tra there are many extensive tracts, ste- 
rile, and unfavourable towuet at ion, Java, 
with few exceptions, is entered with a 
soil in the highest deeue feitile, luxuu- 
ant, and productive of e\ ery species of 
vegetation. 

Referring to the ample details of the 
mineralogy of Java, which the scientific 
and persevering exertions of Dr. Horsefield 
have enabled us to include in our present 
volume, 1 shall, on this branch of mu- 
pursuits, only observe, that catalogues 
and collection 1 -* of the varieties in the mi- 
neral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, as 
they have been found to exist on Java, 
have been formed by this gentleman, who 
is at present engaged in exploring the 
districts lying to the east and south of 
Suracarta, with the view of completing 
materials for the natural history of Java. 
His Flora Javana is already far advanc- 
ed. The geography of plants is a subject 
to which he has particularly directed his 
researches. From the extensive range of 
the thermometer between the high and 
the low' lands, Java presents to the bo- 
tanist, at the least, six distinct associati- 
ons of plants or floras, indigenous to as 
many climates, defined by their compa- 
rative elevation above the level of the 
sea.* 

Iron pyrites is found in small quantities in several 
districts, as well as red ochre, which, howevei, 
often contains so little iron as scarcely to serve 
for the common purpose of a paint. The exist- 
ence of mercury in the low lands of Damak, 
where it is distributed in minute particles through 
the clay of the rice-grounds bounding one of the 
principal rivers in that district, cannot be con- 
sideied as an indication of a mine or ores ol that 
metal. 

* The height of the principal mountains in 
Java is estimated at from seven to eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Several of them 
have been ascended, and measures are now in 
progress for ascertaining the elevation with some 
degree of accuracy. Lieut. Heyl.ind, who has 
several times ascended Sindoro, obseives, “ that 
on reaching the summit on the 20th May, is 1 3, 
the sun had set, and the thermometer of Fahren- 
heit stood at 36. During the night, the thermo- 
meter varied between 36 and 44, and, as the day 
broke on the moinmg of tht aist, it was at 36. A 
second thermometer at 30. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to the lake, and found it covered with ice 
of about double the thickness of two Spanish dol- 
lars. A pitce of double this thickness, found 
some distance from the edge on the same lake, 
induced a belief that it had reman. ed unthawed 
on the day preceding, and had now received the 
addition of a second night’s host. The water in 
the soup-plates, which had bten used as hot-water 
plates the evening before, was completely frozen 
tbroogh,-and tfce ice the thickntss of an inch.” 
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If, to the naturalist, Java exhibits these 
extensive and wonderful varieties, to the 
antiquary, the philologist and the phi- 
losopher, she oii’ei v, in like maimer, sub- 
jects of equal limelty, and even of higher 
interest; whether we investigate the splen- 
did lemains of her temples and Iter cities, 
her languages and hci liteiatuxe ; or the 
character, institutions and customs of her 
inhabitants. 

To attempt any satisfactory description 
of the various monuments of antiquity, 
and of a former woi ship, which are to be 
found in almost every distiiet of the 
island, would he impracticable on the 
present occasion ; and. with the exception 
of a few notices, I must content myself 
with assuring you, that however deficient 
we may be in scientific information, or in 
a knowledge of the mythology sacred to 
which these monuments may have been 
reared, measures have been taken that a 
recoid, to be depended upon for exact- 
ness at least, should exist of the actual 
remains of Hinduism in Java. I am in- 
debted to Captain Baker, who is now ac- 
tively engaged in these pursuits, for the 
most aceuiate sketches of the present 
appearance of the most important of 
these ruins, as well as for gi ouiul-plans 
and elevations of the principal temples, 
with notices of much valuable information 
which is to be collected of their origin, 
object, and history. 

You are aware that the most splendid 
of these monuments are to be found at 
Prambanan, Boro Bodo and Singa Sari. 
Of the first an interesting description is 
given in the last volume of our Transacti- 
ons, by our highly esteemed friend. Colo- 
nel Mackenzie. Circumstances have since 
admitted ot a more minute investigation ; 
and our intormatiou, as far as regards 
their present state, is much more com- 
plete. These extensive mins lay claim 
to the highest antiquity; and, considering 
the vicinity of the temples to have been 
the seat of the earliest monarchy in Java, 

J may be permitted, in the words of Cap- 
tain Baker, to lament the contrast of the 
present times, with “ times long since 
past.” “Nothing,” he observes, “ can ex- 
ceed the air of melancholy, desolation, and 
ruin, which this spot presents; and the 

On another exclusion, in October, 1814, the ther- 
mometers fell to 36 and 38 ; and ice formed on 
them after they had been immersed in water and 
exposed to the air. 
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feelings of every visitor must be forcibly 
in unison with the scene of surrounding 
devastation, when he reflects upon the 
origin of tins once venerated, hallowed 
spot ; the seat and proof of the perfection 
of arts now no longer in existence in 
Java; the type and emblem of a religion 
no longer acknowledged, and scarcely 
known amoug them by name - when he 
reflects upon that boundless piofusion of 
active, unweaned skill and patience, the 
noble spirit of generous emulation, the 
patronage and encouiagement which the 
arts ami sciences must have received, and 
the inexhaustible wealth and resources 
which the Javanese of those times must 
have possessed !” 

In attempting to describe the Chandi 
Sevvo, or Thousand Temples, which form 
a principal part of these ruins, he laments 
his inability to com ey anj adequate ideas, 
satisfactory to lm own mind, even of the 
actual dismantled state of thi< splendid 
seat of magnificence and of the arts. — 

‘ ( Never,” he observes, “ have I met 
with such stupendous, laborious and 
finished specimens of human labour, and 
of the polished, refined taste of age* long 
since forgot, and crowded together in so 
small a compass, as characteri/.e and aic 
manifested in this little spot ; and, though, 

I doubt not, there are some remains of 
antiquity in other parts of the globe more 
worthy the eye of the traveller, or the 
pencil of the artist, yet Chaudi Sewo 
must ever rank with the foremost in the 
attractions of curiosity, or of antiquarian 
research.” 

I have prefen ed giving jou the woids 
of Captain Baker, while the subject was 
fully impressed on his mind, and while in 
the midst of the objects which he con- 
templated ; — there is a feeling excited at 
such a moment that gives a colouring to 
picture, and which is weakened in 
the faded tints of a more distant new. 

Next to Piambanan, the ruins of Boro 
Bodo may be ranked as remarkable for 
grandeur in design, peculiaiity of sfjle, 
and exquisite workmanship. This tem- 
ple is in the district of Boio, undet the 
residency of the Kadu, whence I pre- 
sume it takes its name ; Bodo being 
either a term of contempt, cast upon it by 
the Mahometans, or erroneously so pro- 
nounced, instead of ButTho— which, in 
its general acceptation, in the Javanese 
language, is synonimous with ancient, or 
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heathen. It is built so as to crown the 
upper part of a small hill, the suumit 
terminating in a dome. The building is 
square, and is composed of seven ter- 
races rising one above the other, each 
of which is enclosed by stone walls ; the 
ascent to the different terraces being by 
four flights of steps, leading from four 
piincipa! entrances, one on each side of 
the square. < hi the top are seveial small 
latticed domes, the upper part terminat- 
ing in one of a larger circumference, in 
separate niches, or rather temples, at 
equal distances, formed in the walls of the 
several terraces, are contained upward of 
three hundred stone images of devotees, 
iu a sitting posture, and being each above 
thiee feet high. Similar images are 
within the domes above ;and in compart- 
ments in the walls, both within and with- 
out, are caived in relief, and in the most 
conect and beautiful style, groupes of 
flguies, containing historical scenes and 
mythological ceremonies, supposed to be 
representations of a principal part, either 
of the Ramayan or Mahabrat. The 
figures and costume are evidently Indian; 
and we are at a loss whether most to ad- 
mil e the extent and grandeur of the 
whole construction, or the beauty, rich- 
ness and correctness of the sculpture. 

The name, and resemblance of the 
images which sui round this temple to 
the figure of Bud ha, has induced an opi- 
nion that it was exelusivel) confined to 
the worship of that deity ; hut it should 
be noticed, that in the immediate vicinity 
of this large temple, and evidently con- 
nected with it, are the remains of several 
smaller temples, constructed much after 
the fashion of the temples at Prambanan, 
and containing a vai icty of sculpture* and 
images of the Brahmin icul worship. A 
large but mutilated 'tone figuie of Brahma 
was found in a field hard by ; and as there 
aie images similarly resembling Budha to 
be found at Prambanan, it would seem, 
that if they are ascertained to represent 
that deit>, these buildings must have been 
erected at a period when the worship was 
not separated. 

Although the general design of this 
temple differs from those at Prambanan, 
a similar style of sculpture and decora- 
tion is observable ; and the sum 1 may 
be also traced in the ruins at Singa 
Sari, situated in the Residency of Pa- 
saruan, where are 'till to be found 
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images of Brabma, Mabadewn, Ganesa, 


tlie Bull Namli, and others, of the most 
exquisite workmanship, and in a still 
higher degree of preservation than any 
remaining at Prambanan or Boro Bodo. 

One of the most extraordinary monu- 
ments in this quarter, however, is an 
immense colossal statue of a man resting 
on his hams, of the same charaetei as 
the porters at Prambatmn, lying on its 
face, and adjacent to a terrace, on which 
it was originally placed. This statue mea- 
sures in length about twelve feet, breadth 
between the shoulders nine feet and a 
half, and at the base nine feet and a halt, 
with corresponding dimensions in girth, 
cut from one solid stone. The statue 
seems evidently to have fallen from the 
adjacent elevated terrace ; although it is 
difficult to reconcile the probability of its 
haring been elevated to- such a station, 
with reference to any traces we now have 
of the knowledge of mechanics by the 
Javanese. To have raised it by dint of 
mere manual labour would appear, at the 
present day, an Herculean task. The 
terrace is about eighteen feet high. A 
second figure, of the same dimensions, 
has since been discovered in the vicinity 
of the above ; and, when the forest shall 
be cleared, some traces of the large temple 
to which they formed the approach may 
probably be found. Not far from Sitiga 
Sari, which was once the seat of empire, 
and in the district of Malang, are several 
interesting ruins of temples, of similar 
construction, and of the same style of 
ornament. 

These buildings must have been raised 
at a period when the highest state of the 
arts existed, and constructed at no very 
distant date from each other. Consider- 
ed in this view, they serve very forcibly 
and decidedly to corroborate the histo- 
rical details of the country, which are 
found to exist in the different written 
compositions and dramatic entertain- 
ments. 

In noticing the more prominent remains 
of antiquity, as they are to he traced 
from the architecture and sculpture of 
former days, I should be wanting in at- 
tention, and indeed in a due respect to 
the popular tradition and the still receiv- 
ed opinion of the Javans, did I not speak 
of Gunang FrahUj a mountain, or ra- 
ther a range of mountains, (for there are 


no less than twenty-nine points or sum - 
mits, which have distinct names,) situ- 
ated on the noi thorn side of the island, 
and inland hoi ween Sainarang and Paea- 
longan, the supposed residence of Aijuuo, 
and of the demi-gods and heroes who 
distinguished themselves in the li'rata 
Yud’ha, or Holy War. Here, the ruins 
of the supposed palace of the chief— the 
abode ot Bima, his followers and attend- 
ants, are exhibited , and so rich was once 
this spot, in relics of antiquity, that the 
village of Kali Babar, situated at the toot 
ot the mountain, is stated to have paid 
its rents, fiom time immemorial, !n gold 
melted down front The golden images here 
diseovcied. So great, indeed, has been the 
desire to meet the covrtly'thirst for these 
interesting relics, that, I regret to say, 
many of the buildings, composed of a ma- 
terial less in demand, have suffered pre- 
mature dilapidation on this account. Se- 
veral interesting remains have recently 
been discovered by Major Johnson, resi- 
dent at the Court of the Susunan ; and, 
among these, the ruins at Suku deserve 
particular notice. But I have already 
trespassed on a subject which it i* im- 
possible to treat well, except in detail, 
and with icference to drawings of the ex- 
tensive variety of erections, edifices, ima- 
ges, and poetical creations, which abound 
in Java. 

As connected with these early and 
splendid monuments of the former high 
state of the arts in Java, and illustrative 
of the history of the countiy, are to be 
noticed the great variety of inscriptions 
found in different parts of the island. 
Fac-similies of most of these have been 
taken ; and I am happv to add, that wc 
have succeeded in deciphering some of 
the most inteicsting. The character on 
the stone found at Frambanan is no doubt 
one of the Devva Nagri characters of In- 
dia ; and, with the exception of a few 
characters discovered at Singa Sari, on 
the backs of stone images, the only speci- 
men yet discovered of this peculiar for- 
mation. 

Fiom the vicinity of the former king- 
dom of Jong’colo, not far distant from 
the modern Surabaia, have been brought 
several large 'tones, of the shape of Eng- 
lish tomb 'tones, covered with inscrip- 
tions iu the ancient Javanese character, 
and in the Kaici language ; translations 
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(or rather paraphrases, for they princi- 
pally contain prayers and invocations to 
the Deity, in a language the meaning of a 
few words only of which are retained, 
while the idiom and grammatical con- 
struction has long been lost,) have been 
made, and will be found in the pages of 
our Transactions. It has fallen to my lot 
to succeed, not only in decohering <he 
MSS recently discovered in Cheiihon, but 
also the inscriptions on the copper plate* 
so long deposited among the recot d» of 
our society as unintelligible ; the results 
will be communicated to the society in 
another form, and the subject will be 
more particulai ly adverted to, when speak- 
ing of the languages and literature. 

These inscriptions, which, in general, 
contain dates, ate of the first impottance 
in enabling u* to trace the source whence 
the language and literatuie may have 
flowed, and to satisfy out minds of the 
prevailing worship at air, pat Heuhir pe- 
riod. It is only by an assemblage of as 
many data as can be collected, from this 
source, from the temains of the arts, 
from the language, literature, and insti- 
tutions of the people of the present day, 
compared with the best information wc 
can procure of other countries of the 
East, u'hich may have been civilized at 
an earlier period, that we can come at 
any fair and just result. The question is 
too extensive, too important to be lightly 
treated, or to be decided upon fiom any 
pic-conceiud opinion or paitial views. 

Did not other sti iking and obvious 
proofs exist of the claims of Java to be 
considered at one period far advanced in 
civilization, it might be sufficient to bring 
forward the perfection of the language, 
the accession which that language must 
in early times have received from a dis- 
tant but highly cultivated source, and the 
copiousness for which it stands so pecu- 
liarly and justly distinguished. 

In the island of Java, two general lan- 
guages may be considered as pievalent. 
Fhe Sunda language, which prevails in 
the western, and the Javanese, which is 
the language of the districts east of Chc- 
ribon. '1 he first is a simple dialect ac- 
commodated to all the purposes of the 
mountainous classes who speak it, and 
perhaps differs from the Javanese, not so 
much in its construction, as in the por- 
tion of original and of Malayan words 
which it contains. One-fourth of the 
Asiatic Journ.— No. IV. 
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language, at the least, may be consideied 
to be the same as the Javanese ; another 
fouith is perhaps original; and the re- 
maining half Malayan. At what period 
this extensive portion of the Malayan was 
adopted, or whether any part or the 
whole nt this portion may not originally 
have formed the common language of 
tins pait oi the country, is yet to be de- 
cided. In the Javanese, or lamruage of 
the eastern divi ion of the island, and 
ul.iO ot the lower parts of Bantam and 
(Jheribon, the natural or vernacular lan- 
guage in like manner contains a consi- 
derable number of words iu common with 
the Malayan, and the general principles 
of construction are found to have a stri- 
king accordanc e We thus find strong 
proofs in support of one common origin 
of the pi evading lamr iages of the Archi- 
pelago, notwithstanding that a laitre por- 
tion of the Mala> an woids now used 
in Java may be ascertained to have been 
received at a comparatively recent date, 
and in the course of long and continued 
intercourse with the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

The Javanese language, properly so 
called, is distinguished by a division be- 
tween what may he considered as the 
vernacular language of the couutry, used 
b> the common people among themselves 
and which is adopted when addressing an 
inteiioi, and what may be considered as 
a second or eomt language, adopted by 
all inferiors u lien addicting a superior. 
The same construction, as well as the 
idiom of the language, is, I believe, 
pretty generally preserved in both the 
languages ; the latter, however, consists 
of a more extensive class of foreign words 
winch would appear to have been picked 
and culled for the purpose. Where dif- 
feient words have not been found from 
the common language of the country, an 
ai binary variation in the sound of the 
word belonging to the common language 
is adopted, as in changig the word progo 
into pragi y dadi into dados, Jatca into 
Jaw/, &c. and, the more effectually to 
render the polite language distinct, not 
only are the affirmatives and negatives, 
as well as the pronouns and prepositions 
varied, but the auxiliary verbs and par- 
ticles are in general different. 

iSo effectually, indeed, does this arbi- 
trary distinction prevail, that in the 
most common occurrences and expres- 

Vol. I. 2 Z 
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sions, tlie language that would be used 
by a superior bears not the slightest re- 
semblance to what, with the same object, 
would be used by an inferior. Thus when 
a superior would say to an inferior “ You 
have been sick a very long time” he 
would in the common or vernacular lan- 
guage use the words “ Lawns teman goni 
loro ” while an inferior, using the court 
language would to the same purport, say 
€i Lam'i leras genipun snkit.” If the 
former would ask the question “ is your 
child a boy or a girl ?” he would use the 
words, “ tnak klro wadonopo Innang 
but the latter would express himself, 
“ Put ro lujang'un dtko, cst/i jnmapo /” 
Again, would the former obsene “ That 
the people of Java, both men and women, 
like to preserve the hair of the head,” he 
would say “ JPongpulu Jaw a lanang 
wadon podn ng’ing'u rambut while the 
latter w'ould use the words, “ Te thing 
heng nusa Jaici estri jalar sami ng ing a 
remo, &c.” 

It is Hot, however, to be supposed that 
these languages are so separated that the 
one studied and attained exclusively of 
the other ; for, while one is the language 
ot address, the other must he that of re- 
ply ; and the knowledge of both is indis- 
pensible to those who have occasion to 
communicate with persons of a different 
rank fiom themselves. In the polite lan- 
guage, Kawi words are frequently intro- 
duced by the paity, either to show his 
reading, or evince a higher mark of re- 
spect. The Kawi however, is, more pro- 
perly a dead language, the language of 
literary compositions of the higher class ; 
and i% to the Javanese, what the Sans- 
crit is to the languages ot Mii.du'tan, 
and the Pali to the Human and Siamese : 
how far it may assimilate to either, must 
remain to be decided by more accuiate 
comparison and observation, than we 
have yet had opportunity to make. It is 
in this language that the more ancient 
and celebrated of the literal y perform- 
ances of the country are written ; and it 
is probable th_t it will be found, that 
while the general language of Java pos- 
sesses in common with all the more cul- 
tivated languages of the archipelago, a 
considerable portion of Sanscrit terms, 
the court-language K still more replete 
with them ; .and that the Kawi, and par- 
ticularly that which is reckoned most an- 
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cient, and which is decypliered from in- 
scriptions on stone and eopper-plates, is 
almost pure Sanscrit. The construction 
and idiom in these inscriptions is no 
longer comprehended by the Javanese, 
and there are but few whose intelligence, 
and acquaintance with the terms used, 
enables them to give even a faint notion 
of their meaning. Examples of these 
languages, taken from the BTata Yud’ha, 
and from some of the inscriptions alluded 
to, will appear iu the new volume of our 
Ti ansacSions. 

To facilitate the acquirement of a lan- 
guage in its nature so extensive and va- 
liedasthat of the Javanese, a method 
is adopted similar to what I understand 
is knowai in India, of clashing the sy- 
nonyms in such a manner as to connect 
them in the memory, by stringing them 
in classes, according to the natural chain 
of our ideas ; the collection or vocabulary 
so composed is termed doso nomo , literally 
ten names, arid in point of fact there are 
but few words in the language which 
have not at lea^t so many S) nonyms. — • 
An example of this mode of instiuction 
and of assisting the memory is also in- 
cluded iu our volume as illustrative, not 
only of the method alluded to, but of the 
great delicacy and variety of the lan- 
guage. 

I am happy to report that very exten- 
sive vocabularies, not only of both di- 
visions of the Javanese, including the 
Kaw'i, but of the Suuda, and of the dia- 
lects of Madura and Bali, with notices 
of the varieties in particular districts and 
mountain-tribes, have been collected and 
that whenever our more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the written compositions 
of the ccuntiy may afford the test of 
Mime experience in aid of what has al- 
ready been done, the grand work of a 
grammar and dictionary may be accom- 
plished. This has long been our first and 
giaml desideratum.* 

Iu both the Sunda and Javanese lan- 
guages the same w ritten character is in 
use ; ana it has not yet been traced whe- 
ther the former ever had a separate writ- 

* Considerable progress has been made since 
our last meeting in the acquirement of the Ja- 
vanese language. The Rtv. Mr. Trout, in par- 
ticular, is prosecuting his studies at Sarnarang 
with great success, and arrangement* are in pro- 
gress for procuring I rom Bengal a fount of Java- 
nese *jpts. 
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tea character or not ; at a place, however, 
called Batu Tulis, on the site of the an- 
cient capital of Pajajaran, is preserved an 
inscription on stone in very rude charac- 
ters ; and several similar inscriptions in 
the same character have been recently dis- 
covered at Kwali in Cheribon, whete 
some of the descendants of the princes of 
Pajajaran took refuge. This character, 
till lately appeared widely different from 
any other yet noticed in Java, but is now 
found to contain some of the letters and 
vowel marks in common with the Java- 
nese. The date inscribed on the stone at 
Batu Tubs has fortunately been decypher- 
ed, and the chaiacter was doubtlessly 
used by the Sunda people at the peiiod of 
the destruction of the western government 
of Pajajaian. 

No less than seven different charaeteis 
arc represented to hau* been in U'c at 
different periods of Javanese histoiy ; and 
although those at present adopted appear 
at first sight to be very different fiom the 
mote ancient, yet, on examination, the 
oue may without much difficulty he tiaced 
to the other, by observing the gradual al- 
terations made from time to time. Spe- 
cimens of these different characters, with 
the periods in which they were respective- 
ly used, are submitted to the inspection 
of the Society ; and I regret that the ab- 
sence of an engraver preclude'' them from 
appearing in the volume of mu trans- 
actions. 

The literature of Java, however imu.li 
it may have declined in latter days, must 
be still considered as respectable. The 
more ancient historical compositions are 
mostly written in the Kawi language, to 
which frequently the meaning of each 
word, and a paraphrase of the whole in 
Javanese, is annexed. Of tluse compo- 
sitions those most highly esteemed aie 
the B’rata Yud’ha or Holy War, and a 
volume entitled Romo or llama, the for- 
mer descriptive of the exploits of Aijuno, 
and the principal heroes whose fame is 
recorded in the celebrated Indian poem of 
the Mahabarat, the latter of those who 
are distinguished in the Ramayan. These 
poems are held by the Javanese of the 
present day in about the same estimation 
as the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer aie by 
Europeans. Until translations are made, 
and can be compared with the more ex- 
tensive work* in India, it would be pre- 
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mature to form any judgment on their re- 
lative excellence. The B’rata Yud’ha is 
contained in about two hundred verses ; 
but, in rendering the Kawi into Javanese, 
it is found necessary, in order to convey 
any tiling like the meaning, to render one 
line of Kawi into at least three of the mo- 
dern Javanese. I should not omit to 
mention that the belief is general among 
the Javanese, that the scene of this cele- 
brated lomance is on Java. They point 
out the different countries which are re- 
ferred to, such as Hastina, Wirata, and 
others in different districts of the island, 
which have since assumed more modem 
names ; and the supposed mansion of Ar- 
juno, as before noticed, is still traced 
upon Ginning Pralm. 

These woik% in common with almost 
every composition in the language, are 
composed in reuuhuh measured verses; 
and, as far as wi can i mitre, from the 
partial tiam-huion* which have been made 
from them, tluoiu*h the medium of the 
Javanese, they do credit to the power of 
the language and the genius of the poet. 

Histoi ical compositions are divided into 
two general classes, teimed Pakain and 
Rabat ; under the former are considered 
the Romo and B’rata Yud’ha ; the insti- 
tutions and regulations for princes and 
the officeis of state and law, entitled 
Kopo Kopo, Jneol Muda and Kontoro; 
works on autonomy and judicial astrolo- 
gy, teimed Wuk u ; and works on moral 
conduct, regulations and ancient institu- 
tions, termed Niti Sastro and Niti Projo. 
Under the Dabat are classed chronologi- 
cal, and other works on modern history, 
since the establishment of the empire of 
Mataiani. 

There are in use, for ordinary and po- 
pular compositions, five different kinds of 
tegular measured stanzas, teimed Ti Hi- 
king, adapted to t he subject tieated of, 
v\ bethel hcioic, amounts, or otherwise; 
these aie termed .L‘>uu/‘on Dow, Dan - 
fla/ig Culdy Sinotu, Durmo and Pankgur . 
In the higher compositions, and particu- 
larly in the Kawi, these measures are 
still mmc vaiicd, and in number upward 
of twenty, twelve of which correspond in 
name with tiie stanzas used in the portly 
of continental India. 

In lepcating these compositions, they 
are chaunted, or rather drawled out, in 
regular metre, according to mlc* laid 

2 Z 2 
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down for the long and short syllables. 
Dramatic representations of various kinds 
form the constant recreation of the higher 
classes of society, and the most polished 
amusement of the country. These con- 
sist of the Wajang Kulir or scenic sha- 
do\\>, in which the seveial heroes of the 
drama, represented in a diminutive size, 
are made to perform their entrances and 
exits behind a transparent curtain. The 
subjects of these representations are taken 
either from the more ancient works of 
the B'rata Yud’ha or Homo, and then de- 
nominated Wawang Pm wo, or fiom the 
history of Panji, the moM lenowr.ed heio 
of Java stoiy, and then teimed Wajang 
Gedog. The Wajang Wonar, in which 
men personify the heioes of tlie B’rata 
Yud’ha and Romo, is also teimed Wayang 
Purvvo. They have also the Topeng, in 
which men wearing masks, personify 
those immortalized in the history of Panji ; 
and the Wayang Klitik or Koiitchil, not 
unlike a puppet-shew in Europe, in which 
diminute wooden figures personify the 
heroes of Majapahit. 

The>e dramatic exhibitions an* accom- 
panied by perfoi manccs on the Gamelan, 
or musical instruments of the Javanese, 
of which there are several distinct sets ; 
the Submit n, which, accompanies the 
perfoi mance" fiom the B’rata Yud’ha and 
Romo, as well as the Topeng ; the Pelog 
which accompanies the Wayang Gedog ; 
the Kodok Xgohek, Chara Bali, Senenan 


and others. The Javanese music is pe- 
culiarly harmonious, but the gamut is 
imperfect. 

Whatever portion of astronomical sci- 
ence mat have in foi mer times been com- 
municated to Java, the people of the pre- 
sent daj have no pretensions to distinc- 
tion on this account. It is true they pos- 
r*ess the signs of the zodiac, .iml "dill pre- 
scive a mode of calculating the seasons, 
the ptineiples of which must have been 
discovered by a people well acquainted 
with the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
They aKo possess several works on judi- 
cial astio'.oey ; hut in this they follow on- 
ly what is laid down for them in the few 
pages of a book almost illegible, and in 
the traditions of the country.* 

(To be concluded next month.) 


* The signs of the zodiac, as lepresented in the 
ancient MS. discovered at Tetaga in Cheribon, 
compared with the Indian zodiac, are as follows : 
the figures being very correctly drawn, and the 
names with the explanation annexed to each; — 
Indian. Java r esc MS • 

Mesha— tlx. Rain .... Mist. 

Vrisha — the Hull M’risa. 

Mithuna — the Pair .... M’ri Kogo (abuiUifly/ 
Caicata — th~ Ciab . . . . Calicata. 

Mnlia— the Lion Singha. 

Cons a-tli- 1 Virgin .. . Canya. 

Tula— the Balance . . . Tula. 

Vnsliclnca -the Scorpion Pnvita. 

Danas— the Bow .... Wanu. 

Macara- the Sea Monster Macara (Crawfish.) 
Cumbha -the Water Jug Cuba. 

Mina — the Fish ..... M£na. 


ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 

(No. IV.) 


Hindoo Character and Poftry.* 

I believe there is no language now 
spoken, either in Europe or Asia, that 
would better bear a literal translation 
into English, than the Hindee. Of the 
difficulty of rendering Persian composi- 
tions, whether prose or veise, into our 
own language, they who have made the 
experiment, will hear ample testimony. 
It is not how eve i in this respect alone 
that the Hindee ditTer* fiom most other 
of the languages of Asia like them all, 
it abounds in allegory and metaphor ; 
but not to that licentious demon which is 
at once the glory and the disease of Per- 

* From tbe Preface to Broughton’s Popular 
Poetry of th« Hindoos. 


siau poesy. We meet m it with those 
luxuriant figures which are the peculiar 
decorations of Oriental composition, but 
they are seldom disgraced by tame or 
vulgar simiiies ; nor are the most beau- 
tiful thoughts ever inflated into hyper- 
bole, or debased by an admixture of the 
most crude and homely elucidations. 

In their descriptions of female charms, 
the images of the Hindoo poets are inva- 
riably taken from nature ; consequently 
are seldom extravagant, and they are al- 
ways calculated to raise in the mind the 
sweet ideas of tenderness and delicacy. 
The Hindoo nymph is lo*ely, but her 
chains are never heightened by that kind 
<»f bacchanalian tint which glows in the 
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attractions of the Persian beauty. With 
the one we sigh to repose among shady 
bowers, or wander by the side of cooling 
streams ; to weave chaplets of the Lotus, 
or the jessamine for her hair ; and even 
fancy ourselves enamoured of one of the 
legitimate shepherdesses of our pastoral 
poetry. With the other, we burn to 
:>hare the luxurious pleasures of the ban- 
quet ; to celebrate her eyes in anacreon- 
tic measures ; or toast her jetty ringlets 
in bowls of liquid ruby. Our heated 
imagination pout trays a Phryne or a 
Lais, and we picture to ourselves the 
wanton atti actions of a Grecian or Ro- 
inau courtezan. Love is equally the rul- 
ing passion of both, but it is of different 
Linds ; that of the Hindoo is evident, 
yet tender; that of the Persian volup- 
tuous and intoxicating. Nor N the charac- 
ter of their loveis less distinctly maikcd ; 
the passion of the Hindoo youth is 
breathed for his mistress only ; while 
that of the Persian is equally excited by 
wine and music, by roses and nightin- 
gales, as by all the blandishments of his 
“ sugar’d” charmer. 

If vve were to indulge our fancy in pour- 
traying the characters of the aucient 
Hindoos from these specimens of their 
popular poetry, how amiable would they 
appear ! Gentle, simple in theii manners, 
alive to strong impiessious; and pecu- 
liarly susceptible of the tender passion. 
And if due allowance be made for the 
difference between poetical delineation, 
and the fainter lines of real life, 1 do 
not know that the pictme would be so 
highly coloured as not to bear some re- 
semblance to their descendants of the 
present day ; especially when unsophis- 
ticated by an admixture of foreign man- 
ners. They still speak the language of 
poetry and love, though expressed in a 
dialect that is perfectly rustic. To what 
is this to be ascribed ? Not to the peculiar 
structure of the language itself, foi it 
consists mostly of short expulsive words 
composed of consonants ; and abounds 
more in monosyllables, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the Chinese, than any 
language with which I am acquainted. 
Neither can it be attributed to the polish 
of education or society ; for I have gene- 
rally observed, that those Hindoos ex- 
press themselves most elegantly and me- 
taphorically, who are born in villages 
most remote from large towns, and the 
resorts of Europeans or Moosulmuns. I 


once heard a young Brahmun, about fif- 
teen years of age, who had not quitted 
his native village, in a distant part of 
Oude, above four months, interrogated 
by another, why he was so late in return- 
ing to camp? He had been at a Mela or 
fair, held in the neighbourhood of Gwa- 
liur, at which all the women of the city, 
young as well .as old, appeared without 
reserve: and when he heard the ques- 
tion, “ Oh !” cried he, in his Doric tongue, 
while an expression of pleasure sparkled 
in his fine hazel eyes, “ Buhar ko loot tit 
rnha “ I’ve been plundering the 
spring !” Another time, when I had re- 
primanded a lad, about the same age, for 
calling a respectable elderly man old, who 
was veiy ambitious of appearing young, 
“ Why,” "aid he, “ his whiskers are like 
peoore” —threads of fresh spun cotton. 
May I ventuie upon another instance ? it 
relates to my young favourite who 
“ plundered the spring and will serve 
to show', that these interesting people 
are not merely metaphorical, but actually 
possessed of the most tender and amiable 
feelings. His uncle, at w hose request he 
had been brought to camp, was a Sipahee 
of some standing in the corps I command- 
ed, but notorious for using, upon every 
occasion, the grossest abuse : an insult 
offensive beyond any other, to all ranks 
of Hindoos. The boy had long submitted 
in silence to this, and other harsh treat- 
ment of his relation ; till, at length, upon 
the representation of a native officer, I 
directed that lie should be removed to 
another company, and not allowed to as- 
sociate with him upon any account ; an 
arrangement at which the other affected 
to be exceedingly offended. Soon after, 
the uucle received a wound which inca- 
pacitated him for scivicc; and he was 
transferred to the invalid establishment. 
Previous however to his quitting camp, 
the lad came to me and entreated me to 
use my influence to reconcile him to his 
uncle ; and that they might not part in 
anger. I sent for him directly ; and 
upon his enteiing the tent, Arjoon, the 
boy’* name, fell at his feet. The uncle, 
however, remained for some moments 
sullen and unmoved ; till at length, upon 
my upbraiding him for his harshness and 
insensibility, be put his hand gently upon 
the boy’s head ; who, when he felt this 
little act of kjndness, sprang up, threw 
his arms around his neck, and gave vent 
to his feelings in sobs, that seemed to 
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burst from his heart. This was too 
much even for the stoicism of the uncle, 
who then pressed him affectionately to 
his bosom, and exclaiming, “ ’tis my 
brother’s child,” bursts into tears himself. 
I do not remember that I was ever more 
sensibly affected. 

If it is not then to the structure of 
their language, nor to the refinements of 
education, that this del cacy of ideas 
and language is to he ascribed, may we 
not suppose that the genial warmth of 
the climate, and universal luxuriance of 
nature, unite to produce a physical ten- 
derness and susceptibility in the various 
organs of sense, and thus render the 
nerves on which they act, more “ trem- 
blingly alive all o’er,” than our hardier 
and more rigid climate ? 

I am aware that these opinions of the 
Hindoos will find but little credit with the 
generality of my countrymen in India ; 
who will be apt to regard them as the vi- 
sionary offspring of prejudice and ro- 
mance. With them there are but two, 
though very distinct, opinions upon this 
subject ; one party regarding the inhabi- 
tants, manners, productions, &c. of In- 
dia, when compared with those of Eu- 
rope, as utterly unworthy of notice ; 
while their opponents, fewer indeed in 
numbers, but equally strong in argument, 
give to every thing in the East a prefer- 
ence, as decided and probably as unjust. 
To profess impartiality, and to be only 
laughed at for the profession, is so com- 
mon, that however sincerely I may be- 
lieve myself endued with so rare a qua- 
lity, I should get but little credit by 
avowing it. Let me therefore endeavour 
to secure the favour at least of one of 
the contending parties, by avowing a 
predilection for the simple character and 
manners of the unsophisticated Hindoo. 
I can admire the superior genius of Eu- 
rope displayed in laws, commerce, lite- 


rature, and all the arts and sciences 
which tend to the refinement of human 
life; as well as her stouter nerve, and 
loftier courage, evinced in many splendid 
and glorious conquests : yet I am inclined 
to believe, that the consequences of this 
superiority, the long train of multiplied 
wants, increasing luxury, viciou* habits, 
political corruption, religious scepticism, 
&c. &c. are not quite counterbalances to 
that moderate state of happiness, which 
a people who are far advanced in all the 
arts of civilization, yet still remain some 
steps below perfection, may be supposed 
to possess : an happiness less brilliant 
and less glorious perhaps, hut at the 
same time more tranquil and diffused, 
and less liable to be overthrown. Such a 
state of public happiness I imagine the 
Hindoos to have enjoyed under the go- 
vernment of their ancient princes. The 
laws of Briinha, believed to be of divine 
origin, were obeyed without cavils or 
murmurs ; and though like all other pro- 
ductions of human understanding, they 
doubtless contain many imperfections and 
enors ; they may nevertheless boldly 
challenge the praise of great wisdom : 
and the merit of being admiiably adapted 
to the genius of the people for whose 
guidance they were intended, and the 
climate in which they were to be exer- 
cised. By what has been termed “ the 
unnatural division of the people into 
castes,” they at least put a powerful 
check upon domestic ambition ; with the 
crimes and miseries which too often at- 
tend upon that unruly passion ■ while we 
have ample proof that emulation was not 
extinguished in the honours winch we 
know were paid to men distinguished in 
any branch of science, and the beautiful 
specimens of art and manufacture, which 
are still to be found in every part of this 
immense empire. 


POETRY. 


DIRGE 

On the Death of the Poet 
HAFIZ (a) 

lx those fam’d bow’rs let fancy stray, 
Of Shiraz and of Mosellay , 

(a) This dirge supposes the European reader 
already acquainted with some of the celebrated. 


Where Hafiz once in vernal grove 
Pour’d forth his minstrel strains of love, 

poems of Hujz, that hare been versified in our 
language h> Sir William Jones, Nott, Hindley, 
and others, more especially with the Gazel of the 
“ Maui of Sluraz ,** that of the ** Belle Idol and 
that of “ Ask me not,” &c. &c. all or most of 
which may be found in Hindley' s versions, as well 
as some interesting particulars in the introduc- 
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And made the wanton spring more gay 
With fascination’s frenzied lay. 

Soft chanting to the scented gale 
Songs of the rose and nightingale. 

But ah ! no more the echoed sound 
Dwells in the breeze and floats around ; 
No more sweet music’s charms beguile. 
Nor sportive laugh, nor dimpled smile ; 
No more the luscious cup invites 
With darling pleasure’s warm delights; 
In vain the rose displays her bloom, 

Hafiz is gone, and all is gloom : 

In vain her fragrant stores are shed, 
Hafiz is gone, and joy is fled : 

In vain her warbler’s notes we hear, 
Hafiz is gone, and all is drear. 

Theme of thy bard, lov’d Rornahad, (6) 
Ah ! ask me not, who now is sad • 
Whose hanks, what crystal stream, wliat 
grot, 

Grief, are thy haunts, O ask me not : 
Nor ask Moselltt, {<■) now forlorn, 

Who ftom his fav’rite bmv’rs is torn, 
Why name Bokhara , Samarcand, (d) 
Or all the treasures they command ? 
These, these, and more would Shiraz give, 
Could but her native poet live. 

Then, beauty, bid thy soul to take 
His lays, and love them for his sake, 

To him be worship daily paid 
For ever thy Bel Idol made ; ( e ) 

An emblem of his love for thee 
The mole upon thy cheek (f) shall be. 

To which he sung, charm’d by the spell, 
As to the rose does philomcl. 

Speak not of pastimes, frolic, mirth, 
That, A T //rw^-like, [a ; to love give birth. 
Of am’rous rapine, sjreu wiles, 

Art’s tempting looks, insidious smiles, 

Of plund’rers, whose once prowling eyes 
Glanc’d, like a Tartar’s, at their prize, 

tion to that work, (Notes, p. 11 , 21 , 22, and p. 
14, 43, 50 > connected with the local and general 
history of the hard. Through the whole oi this 
elegy, the Hufizian style has been imitated, as 
will more particularly b« seen in the repetitions, 
so common in the Persian poetry. 

(b) See the Gazel of the Mu id of Shiraz. 

(c) See Introduction to Hindley’s Versifications 
of Hafiz, Notes, page 21 . 

(d) Bee Gazel of the Maui of Shiraz. 

(e) Seethe Belle Idol Gazel. 

(f) See the mole, alluded to here, in the Maid 
of Shiraz Gazel. 

( S ’ Herbert tell* us, that “ at the Nuruz or 
Spring, t^ey send Teats to each other ; that then 
also the gardens are opened for all to walk in. — 
That the women likewise, for fourteen days have 
liberty to appear in public, who when loose, like 
birds enfranchised, lose themselves in a labyrinth 
of wanton sports,” &c. &c.— See Herbert's Travels, 
p . no. 


Some wound inflicting or some smart, 
That stole, but ask me not, whose 
heart. ( h ) 

Ah! gay coquettes, grief now disarms 
The fairy magic of those charms. 

Nor moles, nor ringlets can delight. 
Which J tir’d before the ravish’d sight . 
One joyless scene now all appears. 

Where sorrow mingles tears with tears. 
Weep, Shiraz , with Moselln weep ! 
Where shall the virgin’s eye find sleep? 
No love-lorn vot’ries now adore, 

Hafiz is gone, and love’s no more. 

Your groves a lawless hoard infests, 

Hafiz is gone, and thieves are guests. (j) 
Ah ! thou Belle Idol , ( j ) once divine, 
Hafiz is gone, and where's thy shrine ? 
Yet spare the cypress (&) round that 
bust, 

Hafiz sleeps there, awe guards his dust. 
Curst be the hand, thou ruffian train, 
Which dares the hallow’d spot profane ; 
And curst the sov’ reign of that land, 

Who saves the sacrilegious hand ! 

But oh ! unthink the fancied thought ! 
The deed remains, thank heav’n, uu- 
wrought. 

Then, blush not, thou yet brilliant gem, 
To grace the Monarch’s diadem. 
Benignant as the star of day 
Still shed thy tutelary ray : 

Around, ye moon-beams, vigils keep, 

Till light-aw'd darkness learns to weep 
Ye friendly Zephirs, that pass by, 

() leave a tributary *igh ! 

Ye virgin pilgrims, off ’lings bring. 

Due to hi'' lyre’s once lo\e-smit string . 
And, O thou rose-charm’d nightingale, 
With dirges swell the mournful gale : 

Fair cypress, round the poet bloom. 

Thou vestal guardian of his tomb, 

Dwell with the bard, whose lyric fire, 


(h) See Shiraz Gazel. 

(i I The venerable monuments of ill-fated Per- 
sia, as in the days of Sad i, remain still a prey to 
the armies of contending chieftains, or the tem- 
porary and casual abode of rapine and faction j 
that wretched country, in the words of the poet, 
being vet thick entangled with tumult, like the havr 
ofen Ethiop. 

(j) See the lit lie Idol Gazel, where Hafiz ad- 
dresses his mistress under the deified character of 
one of the Divinities of the temple, to whom he 
pays his amorous adoration. 

(k) See Captain Franklin’s description of the 
new tomb of Hafiz, raised by iferm Khun , sha- 
dowed by the poet’s beloved cypress, and of the 
fine copy of the works of Hafi* continually placed 
there, as well as Keempfers account of Ins old 
tomb and Epitaph. See also Hindley’s Introduc- 
tion to hn versifications, p. 21. 
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From heav’u first caught, shall ne’er ex- 
pire : 

Dwell with the bard, whose matchless lays 
Studded with star-bright beauties blaze : 
Dwell with the bard, whose wide-beam'd 
fame 

Spreads a pearl’d halo round his name : 
Dwell with the bard, for ever be 
As 3acred as his poesy. (/) 

Come, mem’ry, then, around his head 
Love’s choicest, sweetest incense shed, 
Fame, bring thy pen, and let it be, 

O, dipt in immortality. 

Write, write, record his deathless doom. 
And leave this scroll upon his tomb. 
epitaph. (;») 

u Within this sainted dome doth lie 
“ As much perfection as could die, 

“ Which, when alive, did spirit give 
“ To as much sweetness as could live : 

“ Be proud, thou glorious plot of earth, 
li Which gave this peerless genius birth ; 
“ When wonder asks, — where did he 
dwell ? 

“ Let Shiraz , let Mosella tell.’* 

Verses lately addressed to an amiable 
young Lady , in a dangerous illness , 
ho desired the Author to write a few 
Lines in her Poetic Album , previous 
to her departure for the Country in 
search of that health which had been 
lost in Town. 

When a mild maid requests, with gentle 
look. 

An humble poet to adorn her book 
With some few lines, where rhyme and 
reason may, [display ; 

On various forms, their matchless charms 
How can the Bard, with a good grace 
decline V 

So sweet a task untried, and thus resign f 
All hope of future favours from the Nine? * 
No, Frances ! he will not thy prayer refuse. 
Though long deserted by his faithless 
muse, [roam. 

Who loves on Scotia’s plains alone to 
And seldom wanders from her native 
home ; [combine 

Where rocky shores and kindred hills 
With echo’s aid to form the swelling line. 
In which, mere sound, without the least 
pretence 

Ta thought, or wit, or even common sense, 

. (l) Allusive to the poems qf Rafi% placed upon 

fete tomb. 

See the Epitaph of HaAz, Rindley’s Intro- 
duction, p. #1, Rotes, where it is given more at 
»rje than in Keempfer. 
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Oft cheats the car and gains ephemeral 
piai^e, [Orel's lays. 

To crown with showers of gold the min- 
Thouqh here my flight prove vain, I still 
shall do 

The be.^t I can, like baiiN of Waterloo, 
And fearless die amidst poetic flic, 

Rather than leave unstrung thL rustic lyre. 
Alas ! one sombre theme appears in view, 
A dreary blank, which all lament for you. 
Since woith, content, the purest mines of 

wealth, [health ? 

Are, Fanny, thine, why not as rich in 
What baleful planet o’er thy frame hath 
cast [blast ! 

Its influence fell, thine earthly joys to 
r Hiis loss of Paradise let me deplore ! 

Kind heaven may yet that precious gift 
restore : 

And I in grateful notes still higher strained 
Shall sing such bliss below for thee re- 
gained, [you fly. 

By change of air ; though now from friends 
Their healing wishes are for ever nigh. 

In which, though the most tender tie* 
conjoin, [than mine. 

They cannot breathe one more sincere 
Then go, dear maid ! but may you soon 
jetrace [place ; 

With losy health thy footsteps to this 

Where love parental opes the genial door, 
To bid you never wander from it more. 
Then should you deign to scan this sober 
■*iy. [away. 

Give me one thought at least, when far 
But never in a fit of critic rage [pare. 

Tear out these lines, with their offensive 
Forgive the weaker head, and, in good part, 
Accept the dictates of an honest heart, 
Which in its zeal, a prophet fain would he 
Of tidings glad to all thy friends and thee. 
Fear not thy guardian angel in the sky. 
Who ne’er will let tlmie early seeds thus 
die 

Till full of years a nobler seat be given. 
To ripened virtue, panting then for heaven; 
Where Christians meet, but not to part 
again; 

A faith and hope, to which I say amen ! 

AMICUS. 

Westminster, Decem- 
ber 1815. 

* Tht kind heart and poetic talents of this 
young lady acquire an additional lustre when re- 
flected, as they are, from daily acts of benevo- 
lertce to the children of the virtuous poor in her 
neighborhood, whom she not only instructs in 
the duties of religion and morality, but provides 
suitable employment for them, as they advance 
in life, m the respectable families ol a numerous 
acquaintance. 


Poetry On a young Lady. 
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Paul's Letter s to his Kinsfolk. 8vo. 

pp. dlid. Edinbui.jli, Constable anil 

Co. lKKi. 12s. 

Paul’s letters are sixteen in 
number, and severally addressed 
to his sister Margaret, his cousin 
the Major, the Laird, his cousin 
Peter, and the Minister. “ The 
Major," says Paul, page 5, “ shall 
hear of more and bloodier battles 
than ever were detailed to Young 
Norval by his tutor the Hermit. 
The Laird shall know all I can tell 
him on the general state of the 
country. Peter shall be refreshed 
with politics, and the Minister with 
polemics.” In a word, Paul has 
left Scotland for Flanders at the 
very nick of time for adding to the 
usual gleanings of tourists, a rich 
harvest of the campaign of 1815, 
and the battle of Waterloo. Paul 
also visits Paris ; and a portion of 
the volume, at the same time, is 
devoted to French and Flemish 
politics. 

This work, concerning which 
some pains appear to have been 
taken, that it should be considered 
as the production of Mr. Walter 
Scott, is well written, in a light 
style, and contains an abundance 
of entertaining materials. Embra- 
cing, as it does, so great a number 
of the topics of modern conversa- 
tion, the latter merit will be easily 
credited. 

In our cursory survey of its 
pages, we have been more parti- 
cularly arrested by the comparison 
instituted between Scotland anil 
Flauders, in the first letter; the 
anecdotes of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and of Buonaparte respec- 
tively, on the day of Waterloo ; 
the author’s statements of the bar- 
barities of the French troops; his 
most just denunciation of the Pa- 
lais Royal ; his picture of the 
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moral state of France, and his dis- 
criminating and philosophical esti- 
mate of the moral characters of 
the French and English nations. 
Leaving these longer passages to 
be sought for in the work itself, 
we extract only a short anecdote 
for the immediate entertainment of 
our readers. The scene is in 
France : — 

A fi ieml of mine met with an interest- 
ing ailventme at one of these deserted 
wlkuies. He had enteied the Harden of 
a eottnire of somewhat a Mipeiior appear- 
ance, lmt which had shaied the fate of 
the re.-t of the hamlet. As lie looked 
around him, lie peuvived that lie was 
watched from behind the hushes In two 
or three children, who i.tu away as soon 
as they perceived themselves observed. 
He called after them, hut to no purpose. 
The sound of the English accent, how- 
ever, emboldened the mother to show 
hcis.lf from a nuii»hhouiimt thicket, and 
at length -he took counter to approach 
him. My friend found, to his sittpii/e, 
that she understood Hmdi-h well, nuins; 
lo some aceideut of her lilc ot education 
which I hate forgotten. She tuid him 
her family writ just vent urine hack fiom 
their ) o litre in the woods, where they 
had remained two daws without shelter, 
and almost without food, to see what 
liaiock the spoilers had made in their 
eel lure, will'll they were acain alarmed 
by the appeal ancc of tump-, lit inu ns- 
"lin'd th.U liny time Fmdish soldiers, 
she leadih* arit ed to lemain, under the 
eontideuei winch lie- national character 
inspited ; and h. iv uer arc pled what as- 
sistance her visitor had to oiler her, as 
the only acknowledgement, she sent one 
of her eliildien to pull and present the 
only rose which her now ruined garden 
afforded. “ It was the last,” she said, 
“ she had ; and site was happy to bestow 
it on an Englishman.” It is upon oic.i- 
sions such as these, that the Freni h wo- 
men, even of the lowest class, display a 
sort of sentimental delicacy , unknown to 
those of other countries. 

VOL. I. 3 A 
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We regret to observe in this vo- 
lume (page 142) the word “ civi- 
lian ” in the sense of “ citizen ” 
or “ townsman ; ” a barbarous 
Scotticism , as we suppose, which 
is at least in general use in our 
colonies. A civilian, we need not 
add, is a professor of civil law- ; 
while the opposition between the 
terms soldier and citizen , is never 
mistaken in England. We have 
it thus, even in the modern bal- 
lad:— 

Little thinks the tmrmnuni's wife, 
While at home *he t.iriies. 

What must he the lass’s life 
Who a soldier marries. 

Symbolic Illustrations of the History 

of England, from the Koman Invasion 
to the Present Time ; accompanied 
with a Narrative of Principal Events. 
Designed more particularly for the In- 
stmctionof Young Persons. By Mary 
Ann Rundall, of Bath ; Author of the 
Grammar of Sacied History. 4to. pp. 
630. London : Black, Parbury and 
Allen. 1815. £2. 2s. 

“ Objects that are seen," says 
our fair author, in her preface, 
“ make a more lasting impression 
on the mind than the mere recital 
of facts : it has, therefore, been 
my aim, in the composition of the 
symbols or hieroglyphics, to em- 
body, as it were, the most striking 
incidents recorded in the annals of 
our country ; and as the ingenuity 
and penetration of the student is 
exercised in discovering the mean- 
ing of the symbolical representa- 
tion, the fact itself, with all its 
connecting associations, becomes 
more forcibly impressed upon the 
memory. Principles of patriotism 
may also be excited as powerfully 
as by words. Who, when he be- 
holds a national banner trampled 
on by the conqueror, will not ex- 
claim, may such never be the 
fete of Britain ! — or, who, when 
he beholds a French invading stan- 
dard supported by a French noble, 
will ■ not experience a feeling of 
indignation ? ’’ 


In the invention of her nume- 
rous symbols, Miss R. has dis- 
played no small portion of industry 
anil dexterity. Her narrative is 
conveyed in language which is 
written with ease and freedom, and 
generally correctly. Her book is 
handsomely printed, and the en- 
gravings well executed in their 
kind ; and, on the whole, we doubt 
not that the publication will always 
be regarded as a gift of a very su- 
perior class, when put into the 
hands of youth ; and that it will 
be the means of fixing the atten- 
tion of many an intelligent English 
pupil, upon the history of the 
country in which he was born. 

On this latter point, however, 
we speak with some degree of 
caution ; because we are less san- 
guine than Miss R., as to the suc- 
cess to be hoped for in overcoming 
the listlessness so commonly ob- 
served in young minds, upon the 
subject of our national history. 
“ It is a fact,” says Miss R., “ well 
known to those engaged in the 
education of youth, that the his- 
tory of England is considered by 
their pupils less amusing than any 
other that is usually put into their 
hands. Why is this? — ” And 

Miss R., after drawing parallels 
(not always, as we think, with suc- 
cess), between the incidents of 
English and of Greek and Roman 
history, resolves her question, by 
representing the absence of paint- 
ings, for conveying the matters of 
an history, as the cause of our 
youthful indifference to it. We do 
not wholly agree with our author ; 
we grant the value of historical 
painting under this view ; but we 
cannot allow that the indifference 
complained of is to be ascribed, 
either wholly, or in even any great 
part, to the want of it. Our early 
indifference to English, and to all 
modern history, is produced by 
the small share which it contains 
of any thing that can feed the ima- 
gination, that can take us away 
from things familiar, and open the 
door to mental excursion. A fur- 
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two successive religious reformers, 
the later of whom new modelled 
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ther development of this position 
might be misplaced ; but we have 
thought it right to say so much, 
lest, should the book of Miss R. 
be found to effect less than this 
lady appears to anticipate, its pos- 
sessors might suspect any defici- 
ency in its plan or execution, in- 
stead of those real and radical 
obstacles which it is absolutely im- 
possible to remove. All that can 
be done is to find what means we 
can to interest the imagination, in 
the too earth-like story of our coun- 
try ; and this, in truth, is the scope 
of Miss It’s, undertaking, and that 
which she has certainly done much 
to accomplish. 

Miss It. apprizes us, that the 
idea of her work was first suggest- 
ed to her by a figure in Mr. Von 
Feinaigle’s publication on Mne- 
monics. 

The Ardai Vircf Nameh ; or, the 
Revelations of Ardai Viraf. Transla- 
ted from the Persian and Guzerata Ver- 
sions. With Notes and Illustrations. 
By J. A. Pope, 8vo, pp. 123. — London, 
Black, Par bury and Allen, laid. 

Persia has adopted, within re- 
cord, at least three successive sys- 
tems of religion ; that of the Sup- 
passes or Abadians ; that of Zoro- 
aster ; and that of Mohammed. 

The theology (or mythology) of 
the Suppasses or Abadians appears 
to have been no other than that 
also called Sabian, or the worship 
of the stars. The Abadians attri- 
bute divinity to the planets, to the 
stars, to all terrestrial bodies, and to 
light and fire. The system of Zoro- 
aster orZeratush was no more than 
a modification of this, accompani- 
ed by a reformed and extended 
moral code. The followers of that 
prophet speak of two Zoroasters, 
and profess to be the disciples of 
the second in order of time. In 
the fabulous language of supersti- 
tion, they describe the two Zoro- 
asters as two successive incarna- 
tions, at long intervals, of the same 
person. They were, in reality, 


the fabric of his predecessor, as 
the first had new- modelled that of 
the Abadians. By some writers, 
the first Zoroaster appears to be 
mentioned under the name of Om. 
The second is him alone of whom 
the Parsees or modern worshippers 
of fire pretend to give a particular 
account ; or, in their own terms, 
it is of his second appearance only 
that they speak. The date of 
that event they place in the 
reign of Kishtasp or Gushtasp, 
about the 486th year before the 
Christian era, and during the time 
of the Jewish captivity. The re- 
puted father of Zeratush, as we are 
told by Mr. P., who repeats the 
verbal and fabulous tradition of 
the present Parsecs, was a modeller 
or maker of the images worshipped 
in his time by the Persians. He 
was without issue, and extremely 
poor, when, from the uprightness 
of his life, God was pleased to 
make choice of him to be the re- 
puted father of the prophet. An 
angel was accordingly sent to him, 
who presented him with a glass, 
which he persuaded him to drink ; 
and, after this, his wife bore him 
a son. 

About this time, a tradition led 
the Persians to expect a prophet, 
who should be the founder of a 
new religion ; and as the father of 
Zeratush had been vain enough to 
boast of his having received the 
glass of wine from the angel, the 
priests or wise men fixed upon his 
son as the prophet so expected. 
This coming to the ears of the 
king, he ordered the infant to be 
destroyed ; but, the attempt being 
made, the hands that were lifted 
against him were arrested by divine 
power. The king was still uncon- 
vinced. The infant was then ex- 
posed to the fury of wild beasts ; 
but these did him no harm. The 
king, still unsatisfied of the di- 
vine nature of the infant, became 
more enraged against it, and or- 
dered it to be taken to a narrow 
3 A 2 
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pass in the mountains, where herds 
of cattie were driven through, in 
order that it might be trampled to 
death ; but the first cow that came 
placed itself over the infant, and 
continued thus to protect it till the 
whole herd had passed by. It 
was then thrown, by the king’s 
order, into the midst of flames ; 
but it came out unhurt. 

The king, having at length be- 
come sensible of the real charac- 
ter of Zeratush, consent d that he 
should live without further moles- 
tation; but God now took him up 
into heaven, where he kept him 
till he judged the king and the na- 
tion to be sufficiently punished for 
their obstinate impiety, when be 
sent bim down with his laws. The 
law of Zeratush was adopted with 
avidity by the whole Persian na- 
tion, and known by the name of 
the Magian, or more properly, the 
Masdian faith.* 

Of the merits of the Avestu, or 
book of the law of Zeratush, this 
is not the place to speak. Clean- 
liness of mind and body forms a 
distinguished feature of its pre- 
cepts. It is written in the Zend, 
one of the ancient dialects of Per- 
sia. The number of Sanscrit and 
Arabic words it contains has 
brought doubt upon its authenti- 
city. The objection, according to 
Mr. P. is ill founded. Many Sans- 
crit words are met with in the 
Latin and Greek, as also in the 
Chinese; and all the Tartar (in- 
cluding the Cossack) dialects are 
full of them. 

The A vesta is, of course, a . to 
its machinery, a work of imagina- 
tion ; and its fables abound in bold 
and often incongruous inventions. 
Their object was to circulate reli- 
gious and moral truths ; but their 
contrivance depended upon the 
genius and critical taste of the au- 
thor, governed, as the latter neces- 
sarily was, by the taste of his age 
and country. Amid extravagant 

* See other account- of Zntoa-Ucr, anil 
particularly one given In Mahaled ami 
Sedli, &c. page 177. 
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and even grotesque imagery, they 
frequently display the noblest and 
more magnificent turns of thought ; 
and, even where this is not ob- 
vious, those familiar with that style 
of writing, and imbued with faith 
in the divinity of the text, arc at 
no loss for a worthy interpreta- 
tion. “ Conversing," says Sir. P. 
“ with one of their priests, about 
the Zend A vesta, I pointed out to 
him the dialogue between Ornmzd 
and Zoroaster, as a specimen 
of great absurdity, to which he 
agreed. ‘ Put this,' he said, ‘ must 
not he taken in a literal sense: this 
is only meant to impress the neces- 
sity of ablution, and bodily clean- 
liness ; and in this sense it is un- 
derstood by us, and so explained 
to the people. There arc, no 
doubt, he continued, great incon- 
gruities in it ; but we suppose it to 
be the work of our prophet Ze- 
ratush.’ " 

The work before us is a moral 
and religious romance, built upon 
the theology and commandments 
of Zoroaster. “ The Ardai Yiraf 
Nameh appears," says the trans- 
lator, “ to he the same work that 
is mentioned by Richardson as the 
work of Ardeshir Babegar ; which, 
having been improved by Nashir- 
van the Just, in the sixth century, 
was sent by him to all governors of 
provinces, as the invariable rule of 
their conduct : and, in the illus- 
tration of this passage, he quotes 
a speech of Ardeshir Babegan, 
which appears to be taken from 
the Ardai Viraf.’’ 

The plan and substance of the 
fable will be seen in the following 
extract : — 

“ Atdeshir Babegan having settled the 
Persian monarchy by the eonqueiing of 
the provinces and tile putting to death of 
ninety kings, who refused to acknow- 
ledge his authniiiv : and being also de- 
siious to establish the national religion 
in its wonted pmitv, collected together 
ail the ptic-t-, doctors, \c. of the Ma- 
gian religion, to the amount of forty 
thousand, and addressed them as fol- 
low s . 
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“ The revolution caused by the inva- 
sion of Alexandei having destroyed the 
evidences of our holy religion, it is my 
wish that proper persons be selected from 
out of your number to collate and collect 
the laws left us by our prophet Zeratus, 
that we may follow these laws, and get 
rid of the heresies that li.ue been from 
time to time introduced, and ot the 
schisms that exist amongst us ; for tliN 
purpose let a selection he made out of 
your number, that this desirable object 
maybe in the end obtained/’ According 
to the king's mder four thousand were 
selected out of t'mty thousand, which 
being icported to him, he ordered ano- 
thei selection to he nrule, and out of the 
four thousand tour hundred weie chosen, 
men ot the most appiove.l abilities, all 
of them being coiivcis.mt with the mij ?- 
teries ot the Zend AvcMa. 

The King heimr tart her intent on hav- 
ing the most able ami clever men ap- 
pointed to this business, ordcied another 
selection to he made, aud out of the four 
hundred, forty only were selected. A still 
farther selection being made, seven only 
remained out of the forty , who were men 
of the most holy lives, without blemish, 
and who had never wilfully committed 
the least crime or sin against (lod or 
man. The>e seven were taken before 
the king, who explained to them his 
washes with 1 expect to the laws, and the 
restoring the tine iclmion ot Zeiarush to 
its ancient purity ; hut having himself 
also many doubts, he e\pics"cd a hope 
that these holy men would be able to 
convince not only himselt, but the popu- 
lation of his empire, of the truth and 
sanctity of the Magian faith by some 
miracle. The seven holy men assented, 
and having pitched on one of their num- 
ber, the six addiessed the king as fnl- 
lows — “ Aid ti Viraf, oh king ! is ready 
to com ince you of the truth of our holy 
religion by a mi i aide, and we beg leave 
torecommeud him to your majesty as the 
most holy man in yom vast empire; he 
has been devoted to the study of divine 
things since the age of seven yeais and 
is infinitely our superior in every thing; 
wc shall assist him to the liest of our 
power in this grand undertaking; and 
for the better understanding of this, the 
soul of Atdai Viraf will take its flight to 
the presence of God, and will return with 


proofs that will convince the nation of the 
truth and sanctity of the Magian reli- 
gion.” Ardai Viraf assented unto this, 
and explained his belief in the goodness 
of God, who would permit this miracle 
to he perfonued, to retrieve so many peo- 
ple fiom the mu of hciesy and schism. 

The king being well pleased at this de- 
termination, accompanied these holy men 
and tlie forty thousand prit«ts, with his 
whole com t, to the Temple of Fire, aud 
joined with them devoutly in prayer ; and 
Ardai Viraf having perfonned the usual 
ablutions, and attired himself in gar- 
ments of the purest white ; also put on 
the Piinam, and perfumed himself accord- 
ing to the rites of the Magian religion, 
again presented himself, in an attitude 
of prayer and humility, before the sacred 
the. 

At this moment the sisteis of Ardai 
Viiaf, seven in number, at rived at the 
temple in tears, and represented to the 
king that Ardai Viraf was their only 
brother, whom they all looked up to for 
protection and support ; they had heard 
of his intention of leaving them, in order 
to perfonu a miracle ; that such presump- 
tion might or might not he acceptable to 
God, and if their brother did not return, 
they should be left in the world without 
any proteetoi, as their parents were both 
dead. 

'1 lie king and the dustoor* assured 
them that they had nothing to fear; that 
their hi other w as uudei the special pro- 
tection of heaven, and that in seven days 
lie would be restoted to them; and hav- 
i»u i e-assured them of this, they were 
dismissed from the assembly. 

After this the king, with his 'Uite, and 
the forty thousand priests, foiined a circle 
lound the temple, 'whiih v\.i> given up 
entiiely to Aidai Viraf and hS six asso- 
ciates’, for the bettet pieuntitig of any 
kind of distui banco or molestation being 
ffhen to these holy men. 

Aidai Viraf having finished his prayers, 
lcposcd himself on a couch prepared for 
him, and his associates brought him some 
consecrated wine in a golden cup, and 
besought him to drink one portion out of 
three in faith and truth ; and the second 
portion, with the same fear and respect, 
for truth; and the third portion, with 
the promise of performing only good ac- 
tions. After having drank the wine, he 
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composed himself to rest, and continued 
in this state of repose and abstraction for 
seven days and seven liiehts, during 
which time his six associates continued 
watching and in prayer, as well as the 
forty thousand of the priesthood, who, 
with the king and his court, had formed 
a circle on the outside of the temple, to 
prevent any person approaching to dis- 
turb the holy persons on the inside. 

At the expiration of the seven days 
and nights Ardai Viraf gave some signs 
of animation, and after some time sat 
upon the couch, to the great joy of his 
six associates, who saluted hint with great 
pleasure ? and the king having been made 
acquainted with the circumstance, eatne 
also to make his congratulations, and 
desired that he would lose no time in in- 
forming them of what he had seen, that, 
they might also understand. Ardai Vi- 
raf replied, “ I am quite exhausted, oh 
king ! with long fasting, hut after that 1 
have refreshed myself with food, and re- 
turned thanks to God for his goodness, 1 
will relate to you what I have seen 
and heard.” Refreshments having been 
brought, of which he partook, he or- 
dered that a writer should he brought, 
who might write down what he should 
relate both of heaven and of hell, that 
all people might know the rewards for 
the good, and the punishments that at- 
tended the wicked doer. 

The four concluding paragraphs 
of the volume pretend to give us 
the general history of the faith of 
Zeratush from the revelation, and 
of Ardai \ iraf till the persecution 
of its disciples by the Mahome- 
dans : — 

The king being much pleased with the 
narration of Ardai Viraf, and placing im- 
plicit confidence in it, ordered it to he 
promulgated throughout the empire; and 
having rewarded the good priest, by 
showering on him all kinds of favours, 
and giving him a place of honour, he or- 
dered the relation to be written in letters 
of gold, and placed in the archives of 
the empire. 

The king further directed the observ- 
ance of these precepts, and made known, 
that in the failure of their non-observ- 
ance, punishment awaited : and for their 


mote speedy promulgation, the king or- 
chard the piiests to disperse themselves 
tluouehout the empire, to instruct the 
people in the ways ,,f holiness, and in the 
laws of the prophet Zeratush, and in 
their confirmation, as brought down by 
the holy man Aulai Vnaf. By these 
means heresy and schism were banished, 
the empire was restored to tiampiillity, 
and remained so for many years. 

After the demise of Ardeshir Babegan, 
who was succeeded liy his son Shapoor, 
a schism, however, took place, and more 
than forty thousand people withdieiv from 
the belief placed in the relation of Ardai 
Viraf ; when one day, Aderbad Macn As- 
fuud, a priest and holy man in great re- 
pute, presented himself, and was admit- 
ted into the presence of Shapoor, and af- 
ter the customary obeisances, addressed 
the king in these words : “ The revela- 
tions of Ardai Viraf, oh, king ! which 
have been so long received as comfortable 
truths, are now about to be doubted ; a 
schism has atisen in our state that threat- 
ens the .subversion of the Masdian reli- 
gion ; more than fourty thousand souls 
have seceded from our holy faith. But 
in order to convince these deluded people 
of the trutli of the revelations handed 
down to us by Ardai Viraf, and pi omul- 
gated throughout this vast empire by your 
worthy father, let oh, king ! a cauldron 
of boiling tin he prepared, into which 1 
will precipitate myself ; when, if I es- 
cape unhurt, the probity of Ardai Viraf 
will be confirmed, and the laws of Zera- 
tush be established on a firmer basis ; but 
if I perish, the revelations tuay be deem- 
ed false, anil 1 shall he punished for my 
presumption.” 

The king having tvitli much difficulty 
assented to the proposition made by Ader- 
bad, ordered the cauldron to he prepared 
in the most public place of the city ; and 
Aderbad having gone through this cruel, 
though self-proposed ordeal, iu the pre- 
sence of an immense multitude, assembled 
to witness it, and having come out un- 
hurt, the Masdian religion was declared 
to be that of the nation, and became fir- 
mer established than ever, and continued 
in all its puritj until the Mahoniedau con- 
quest dispersed its votaries, and forced 
those who persevered in it to abandon 
the tombs of their ancestors, and fly for 
refuge to distant countries. A small num- 
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ber fled to, and were kindly received on 
the shores of western India ; and the pre- 
sent Parsecs of Bombay and Surat are 
their descendants. 

The subject of the present work 
cannot fail to interest the intelli- 
gent reader ; neither is it without 
beauties of thought and imagery 
which please the fancy ; while its 
tendency is highly favourable to 
the happiness of life. Of Mr P.’s 
inducement to his undertaking, 
and of the advantageous circum- 
stances under which he performed 
it, we are disposed to speak with 
equal respect: — 

Of the motives that led to this transla- 
tion little need be said, but that ir was 
not mere curiosity, but a st rune desire 
to be more intimately acquainted with 
the |n i nr i pies ot a moiality I adtnited, 
and of tiie daily exercise of benevolence 
that sptanq from these principles. 

After the translation was completed, 
and examined by Edit Daroo, one of the 
most respectable of their priests, I was 
requested to print it ; which 1 readily un- 
dertook, as 1 trust it will be the means 
of removing many an ill founded opin- 
ion with regard to the morality of this 
interesting tribe. 

While it is satisfactory to know 
that the translation was examined 
and even assisted by Mr. Pope's 
Parsee friends, and while we doubt 
not its general accuracy, we can- 
not suppress a wish that a work 
which throws so much light on the 
opinions of those who follow the 
religion to which it belongs, were 
before the European public in its 
original language ; and we must 
add, that amid our applause of the 
execution of this book, and still 
more of the spirit in which it has 
been produced, we have still to de- 
sire a greater perfection in the 
English style, and the removal of 
many verbal blemishes. 

The book is dedicated to the 
Bombay Parsee family of Loujee. 
We advert to this circumstance 
with much pleasure; we wish to 
see frequent examples of these cor- 
dialities between our English and 


our Indian fellow-subjects ; and, 
above all, to witness, in those who 
presume to meddle with matters of 
religion, that universal charity, that 
favourable construction and inter- 
pretation of all men’s opinions, rea- 
sonings, and intentions, which 
should be the first fruit of the re- 
ligious spirit, and without which, 
religion is not a flambeau to en- 
lighten the world, but a brand to 
cover it with flames. 


Sketches in Flanders and Holland ; 
with some Account of a Tour through 
different Parts of those Countries, 
shortly after the Battle of Waterloo. 
In a Series of Letters to a Fiiend. By 
Ilobcit I fills. tmpeiial quarto, pp. 
215. London : Booth, 1816. hi. 5 1 . 
Thirty-six plates. 

Tnis is a splendid and interest- 
ing addition to our information 
concerning modern Flanders, and 
the fight of Waterloo. “ He has 
been persuaded,” says the author, 
in a modest preface, and speaking 
of himself and his work, “ that it 
may be acceptable as a faithful 
picture of the Low Countries, im- 
mediately after a most eventful pe- 
riod of their history.” Our limits 
only permit us to add, that the 
pages of this beautiful volume 
abound in anecdote and descrip- 
tion, delivered in clear and unaf- 
fected language; and that almost 
the whole of the thirty-six plates 
contain, at least, two or three views 
or figures on each, illustrating, by 
neat, spirited, and characteristic 
sketches, the buildings, landscape, 
costume, worship, and, we had 
almost said, the manners of the 
inhabitants of Flanders. A great 
proportion of the subjects belong 
to Waterloo ; and among them is 
the house in which Buonaparte 
slept the night before the battle. 
What an increasing value will not 
the lapse of every year affix to 
these historical records ! Tho ty- 
pography is excellent, and we 
have great pleasure in subjoining 
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that the work is accompanied by 
a sufficient Index. 

It is impossible not to dwell a 
little upon the plates. The draw- 
ings were made, and the outlines 
of the engraving etched, by the 
author. They were then severally 
acquatriated by Messrs. J. Hill, 
J. C. Staillqr, and D. Havelle. 
The sketches of costume are tint- 
ed, and the remainder printed in 
brown, to resemble bistre drawings. 
Both the pencil midpoint of Mr. 
Hill, and the acquatinta of the 
other artists mentioned, are entit- 
led to much praise. 

A Grammar of the Persian Lan- 
guage, comprising a Portion of Arabic 
Inflexion, together with some Obser- 
vations on the Structure of either Lan- 
guage, considered with Refeieucc to the 
Principles of Genual (Laminar. 15y 
M. Lum-dcn, Li,. D. Piofessor of Ara- 
bic and Persian in the L'elleuc of Fort 
William in Pineal. - vols. fol. Cal- 
cutta, 1 H 1 0 . iilatk, Parbury and Allen. 

Of this elaborate and learned work 
our limits only permit us to pre- 
sent a very short extract from the 
author’s preface, from which will 
be perceived the extent and depth 
of his views : — 

“ The public,” says Dr. Lumsdon, 
(< have long been in possession of several 
Persian Grammars, among the number 
of which that \\ i it ten by fcir W. Jones has 
obtained the greatest share of celebiify. 
The work of Sir W. Jones was composed 
in England about forty years ago, in the 
very infancy of our progress in the study 
of the language anil literature of Persia, 
and whatever merits or defects may be 
imputed to this popular performance, it 
must be admitted to have extended in a 
very eminent degree the number of Euro- 
pean votaries to that department of orien- 
tal study. 

<e How it contributed to this effect, it 
is not necessary to inquiie lieie. My opi- 
nion of its execution is by no means fa- 
vorable, but I respect the memory of Sir 
W_ Jones, and am entiiely disposed to 
admit that the obvious, and perhaps at 


that time insuperable difficulties with 
which he had to contend, are more than 
sufficient to account for his failure, if in- 
deed he can be said to have failed in a 
work which lias been always distinguish- 
ed by the public favor (conceded perhaps 
to the poetical talents and taste ot the au- 
thor,) though not at all lemaikablc, in 
judgment, tor the essential merit of 
instructive excellence. 

“ The work of Sir W. Jones was fol- 
follovved, after an interval of many years, 
by the publication of Mr. Gladwin’s Per- 
sian Mooushee ; a performance in which 
foi the first time some of the elements of 
Arabic Inflection were selected and ar- 
ranged foi the useful purpose of facilitat- 
ing the study of the Persian language. 
Notwithstanding the merit of that and 
other performances of the same author, 
for whose labors I am happy in this op- 
portunity of professing my esteem, an opi- 
nion continued to prevail in the minds of 
many oriental scholars that much yet re- 
mained to be done for the elucidation of 
the piiuciples of Persian Grammar. Ad- 
mitting the acemaev of that opinion, the 
acknowledged importance of the Peisian 
language demanded an attempt to supply 
the deficiency, and if such an attempt were 
admitted to be necessaiy, its execution 
could be no where so reasonably expected 
as from some of the members of the Col- 
lege of Foit William. 

“ I happened to be the only member of 
the Arabic and Persian departments of 
the college, who had leisure from other 
pursuits to devote to the compilation of a 
Persian Grammar ; but though the task 
was deemed to be of easy accomplishment 
b> tho-e who had little knowledge of the 
subject, 1 was well aware of its many dif- 
ficulties, and ignorant onl) of the means 
by which tho>e difficulties have, as I trust, 
been since overcome. I would therefore 
have willingly conceded to the superior 
knowledge and talents of others, the me- 
rit and labor of a work to which I was 
prompted by no impulse ot inclination 
whatever; but as it was imposed by a 
sense of public duty, so it has been con- 
ducted throughout, 1 will venture to say, 
with an iudu'tiy of research every where 
equal to the occasion of its exertion, and 
often i e warded with no ordinary suc- 
cess.” 
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A series of popular agricultural essays, 
written and priuted at St. Helena, by 
Major Beatson, with the design, and hap- 
pily with effect, of increasing the industry 
of the inhabitants of the island, occupy 
a considerable portion of the Major’s 
Tracts relative to St. Helena, of which 
some notice was taken in our preceding 
number ; and, while they reflect honour 
on the zeal displayed by that gentleman 
for the settlement formcily committed to 
his care, they also contain passages that 
well deserve the perusal of the geneial 
agriculturist. 

In the “ Introductory Chapter,” the 
geological inquiries to which we have be- 
loie referred, aie pursued with much in- 
ti lligcnce. Major B. contends for a two- 
fold themy, the separate parts ot winch 
dept ud upon difleient species of evidence. 
Ho thinks tand he cites many physical 
facts that appear to be to his purpose), 
t licit St. Helena, Ascension, and Gough’s 
Islands, are the remains of lofty eminen- 
ces, on an island of considerable magni- 
tude, uow submerged in the sea; and he 
is disposed to find in that island the 
Atlantis of Plato. 

The climate of St. Helena is warmly 
commended by Major B., who hkew ise 
speaks strongly for its resources as capu* 
Me of yielding large supplies of saNola 
and orchil for our manufactories, as also 
of its capabilities as a rendezvous for 
India ship". In a general view, ami in the 
present destination of the island of St. 
Helena, no anxiety, we may be sure, will 
be manifested to render it a place of 
trade ; nor is even the advancement of its 
agriculture compatible, peiliaps, with 
that reduction, rather than increase of 
population, which may, at this time, be 
desirable. Sixty sail of transports are 
said to be now in constant traffic between 
St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the supply of the foimer with provisi- 
ons ; and thi* state of things, it is not 
inconceivable, may better par with our 
temporary policy in regard to it, than any 
increase of its prosperity. Considerati- 
ons of this kind, however, take nothing 
from the merit of the v iews of our respect- 
able author; nor from the value of the 
several papers of which his volume is 
composed. 

Accounts of the death of Kotzebue are 
confirmed. He was iu the 55th year of 
his age ; and, since the expulsion of the 
French irom Germany, had resided at 
Keningsbeig as Russian consul. Perhaps, 
since the days ot Lopez de Vega, no au- 
thor has been moie remarkable for the 
Asiatic Jo urn .---No. IV, 


number of his dramatic productions. It 
lias been u<ual f )r a volume of new plays 
from his pen to appear annually at Leip- 
sie ; beside w hich, he published every 
year a collection of pieces intended to be 
adapted to music, in one volume, under 
the title of the Opera Almanac. The 
last work w'hich lias appealed under his 
name, is one to wdiich he lias performed 
only tlie office of editor. It is acurious nar- 
rative, written by one of his sons, named 
Moritz, who was taken prisoner by the 
French during Buonaparte’s campaign in 
Russia.- — Though a German born, (he 
was a native of the city of Weimar), 
Kot/ehue had become a Russian by natu- 
ralization, and liis children are Russians 
In birth. 

Kotzebue’s son, in the account of his 
impiisonment In the Freni h, relates the 
following anecdote relume to Buona- 
parte's passage thiough Kisnacli, after he 
li id abandoned the wreck of his army in 
the retreat from Moscow • “ I had a let- 
ter to t he postmisties.s, a handsome toung 
woman, horn at Weimar. She told me, 
that as "lie was knitting on the evening 
before, a man entered, wrapped up in a 
large pelisse. He laconically wished her 
good evening, and proceeded to warm his 
hands at the stove. Such visits were 
common at fii*t, and she took no paiticu- 
iai notice of him. He soon began, how- 
ever, to make iuquiiics respecting the da- 
mage done by the blowing up ot an am- 
munition waggon, and asked whether 
those who stiffened by the accident had 
received the money which the French Em- 
peror had ordered to be distributed 
among them ? She related what she 
knew' of the affair. He asked her whe- 
ther she knew the Emperor? She an- 
swered she had only seen him transitorily. 

“ Do you wi-h to see him ?” “ () yes !” 

He then thiew hack li is pelGse, with the 
cape of which hi" f.u e was partly covered, 
and said, 4k You see him now'.” The 
surprise of the postmistress may be easily 
conjectured. She offeied him some re- 
freshment, which he declined. Mean- 
while there was a loud noise at the door, 
where Caul incourt was caning the postil- 
lions for delaying to put-to the horses. 
These gentlemen were on the point of re- 
turning like for like, when the postmas- 
ter, who lecognized the Duke of Vicenza, 
ran to his assistance. In passing through 
the office, he found the Emperoi paying 
compliments to his wife, and dissuading 
her from going to see what the muse was 
about. He went, however, to 4 ho door 
himself, put an end t<> the upioar, ami 
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then proceeded fin tlier on his journey* 
after very politely taking leave of the 
postmaster and post mist i ess. He made 
the latter a present of a valuable ring.” 

The n nnieious accident" that occur by 
the clothes of females and children taking 
hie might be prevented, by the linen, of 
which their dresses are made, being pas- 
sed through a solution of alum, which is 
an effectual security against their catching 
lire. 

Several beautiful petrifactions have 
been fouud at Wood-End. by Mr. Ryde 
of Awre. He has, also, from the wast- 
ing of the shoie, occasioned by the sub- 
siding of the Severn tides, d is cove led a 
petrified tooth of some enormous unknown 
animal. 

'The school of Sacred Music in Edin- 
burgh, at this time leekons more than 
250 pupiN : they are taught upon the 
German plan, viz. by means of a large 
black board, on which the master writes 
his lessons with chalk. 

A ship is now building at one of the 
dock-yards at Belfast upon a new con- 
struction : instead of sailing upon the 
point of a wedge, this vessel is to move 
on the base of a triangle, and to be work- 
ed hydrostatically, upon a new plan. 

A compauy has been recenth formed in 
Dublin, for introducing steam-boats into 
Ireland. They will commence the s> stem 
by earning passengers and goods between 
Dublin and Holyhead. 

The small expedition about to explore 
the river Zaire, in the south of Atrica, has 
sailed. A transport, called the Dmotliy, 
accompanied by a steam-boat, the Congo, 
will proceed to the mouth of the river, 
where it will remain while the last-men- 
tioned vessel is dispatched to follow the 
course of the Congo, to ascertain how 
far it is navigable, and the chaiacter of 
the inhabitants of its shores ; as also that 
of the animals, and the various articles 
of commerce which that part of the world 
may produce. Every precaution lias been 
taken to guard against the object of the 
expedition being disappointed. The Congo 
does not draw more than four feet ot 
water. When it shall be found imprac- 
ticable to proceed further in her, the un- 
dertaking will be confided to two small 
cutters, which are joined together, the 
mast and sails being stacked between 
them, so as to leave the navigators the 
full range of each, and these will not draw 
more than eighteen inches of water. — 
Such arrangements give fair promises of 
ultimate success ; but that which gives us 
most hope is the care taken to man this 
Kttie expedition in the best possible man- 
ner. The hands to he emplojed, in num- 
ber about 50, aie all volunteers. None 
but those who are proved most efficient 
are accepted. Their exertions are stimu- 
lated by double pay. The Congo is about 


DO tons, schooner-rigged, and draws 
about five feet water; she is fitted up 
entirely for the accommodation of officers 
and men, and for the reception of the 
objects of natural history, which may be 
collected in her piogiess up the river. 
The gentlemen engaged on this interest- 
ing expedition, in the scientific depait- 
meiit, aie Mi. Piofessor Smith, of Chris- 
tiana, botanist and geologic ; Mr. Tu- 
dor, compui ative anatomist ; Mr. Crunch, 
collector of objects of natural history ; 
and a gaidenerto collect plants and seeds 
for Ins Majesty's gardens at Kew ; be*ides 
Mr. Galway, a gentleman volunteer. — 
There ai e also two fine blacks, natives of 
the kingdom of Congo, one of whom was 
bmn 800 miles up the Zaire. The officers 
aie Captain Tut key, commanding the ex- 
pedition, Lieutenant Hawkey, Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, master and surveyor, Mr.M‘Ker- 
row, assistant suigeou, two master's 
mates, and a purser. In addition to the 
Congo the transport takes out two double 
whale boats, so fixed together as to be 
able to carry 18 or 20 men each, and ac- 
commodate them under an awning, with 
three months provisions. These boats 
are intended to be drawn up to the upper 
part of any rapids or cataracts that mav 
occur to olirdi net the passage of the ( ’onao. 
Captain Tuckey was an early coadjutor 
of the late able navigatoi, Captain Flin- 
ders, on the coast of New South Wales. 
Captain Tuckey is also advantageously 
known a" the author of an elaborate and 
excellent work, entitled “ Maritime Geo- 
graphy,” compiized in four volumes oc- 
tavo ; the merits ot v\ liich are said to have 
conti ibuted much to his present appoint- 
ment. 

Captain Welsh, of the Claudine, ar- 
rived from Batavia, has sent to Lloyd's 
the following letter : — “ On the 10th of 
February, being then about 35 leagues 
distant from St. Michael's, we observed 
a great agitation of the waters ; it was 
immediately followed by repeated and 
dreadful shocks of an earthquake ; the 
sea no repeatedly broke over the vessel, 
that a great part of the cargo was obliged 
to be thrown overboard. The shocks ap- 
peared to come from the southward.” 

The Directors of the American Com- 
pany at St. Petersburgh have recently 
communicated to the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, the subjoined extract from 
the journal of the Lieutenant of Marine 
Lasarew, relating to the discovery of the 
Suwarow Islands ■- — “ The Suwarow, a 
ship of the Russian American Company, 
commanded by Lieutenant Lasarew, sailed 
on the 20th of October 1813, from Cron- 
stadt. After having touched at England, 
the Brazils, and New Holland, he sailed 
from Port Jackson for the Russian settle- 
ments in America. On the 27th of Sep- 
tember 1814, his ship was surrounded by 
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a great number of birds, which increased 
towards sunset. These birds were so 
tame, that they began to suspect they 
were approaching an island. The Nu- 
warow, having slackened sail, steered to 
the N. N. E., and about 11 at night a 
low island was perceived to the south 
and east : although the breakers w ere 
heard at a distance, the ship continued 
driving on, as at the depth of 100 fathoms 
no ground could be found. On the ap- 
proach of daylight, four other low is- 
lands were discovered. At the distance 
of three miles tiom the shore, the sea 
was more than 100 fathoms deep : when 
they reached the beach, they found the«c 
islands inhabited only by buds, crabs, 
aud rats ; there were here and there 
shrubs ami cocoa tiees, hut no trace of 
inhabitants. Lieutenant Lasarew named 
them the Suwarow island*, after bis 
ship. He fixed theit south latitude at 
13 deg. 13 min. 13 see. and their longi- 
tude at 163 deg. 31 min. 4 sec. west ot the 
meridian of Greenwich. Thus the^e newly 
discovered island'* lie at an almost equ d 
distance fiom Navigators’ aud the Society 
Islands.” 

The thirteenth number of the Pam- 
phleteer, just published, contains, 1. Na- 
tional Establishment, National Security ; 
or, Thoughts on the consequences of 
commuting the Tithes. By the Rev. W. 
Edmeads. II. Reasons for establishing 
a Registry of Slaves in the British colo- 
nies. III. The Speech of Mr. Phillips, 
delivered in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Dublin, in the Case of Guthrie »*. Sterne, 
for Adultery. IV. Letter on Public Hou^e 
Licencing; showing the errors of the 
present »S) stein together with a pmpo- 
sal for their cuie. By a magistrate for 
Middlesex. V. A Review of the present 
ruined Condition of the Landed Interests; 
with Observations on the extent of their 
Losses and Distresses, and the Origin 
and History of these Distresses, the Fund- 
ing System, the Sinking Fund, the Bur- 
then of the Poor, the System of i itlies 
in Kind, Stock-Jobbing, Usury through 
the medium of redeemable Annuities 
Employment of Discharged Soldieis and 
Sailors, the Public Debt, and the expe- 
diency of supporting the Public faith to 
its Creditors, the Reduction of the Legal 
Interest of Money, the Reduction of 
Rents. By H. Preston, Esq. VI. Consi- 
derations on the Piopnety of making a 
remuneration to Witnesses in Civil Ac- 
tions, for Loss of Time, and of allowing 
the same on the Taxation ot Costs, as 
between Party and P f rty ; with some Ob- 
*erv ations on the present System of ’Fax- 
ing Costs. By Charles Frost, Attorney 
at Law. \H. General Reflections on the 
Financial Situation of France in 1816. — 

By M. Ch. Gandh. Translated exclu- 
sively for the Pamphleteer. VIII. Letters 
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on the Political and Financial Situation 
of the British Empire in the Year 1816 ; 
being a Continuation of those of the \ ear \ 
1814 and 1815. Addressed to the Kail 
ot Lira pool. Bv F. P. Elliot, Esq. — 
IX. Considerations on the Rate of In- 
terest, and on the Redeemable Annui- 
ties. By Edw'ud Buitenshaw Sugden, 
bNq. — The toreeromg pages furnish a va- 
luable addition to the collection already 
pu suited in the twelve pievious num- 
beis of this mo t respectable publica- 
tion. 

Mr. J. A. Pope, translator of the Ardai 
Viraf Nam eh, pi opuses to publish by 
subscription, the Maritime Philology of 
Hindustan, comprising a Dictionary of 
all the Sea terms used by the nations of 
Beugal, as well as those of Western India ; 
with their derivations, and from whence 
adopted ; with most of the proper names, 
in Arabic, Guzeratee, Coneauee, and in 
the common j.u gnu of Hindustan, in Chi- 
nese, and many in Malbareeand Malays ; 
with a d Use i tm ion on the piesent state 
ofAiabian, Indian, Chinese, and Malay 
Navigation ; and notices respecting all the 
maritime tribes. The woik will include, 
besides the sea terms and phrases, man* 
geographical and commeicial terms and 
descriptions. To which will be piefixed 
a dissertation on the poems sung and re- 
cked by all the Maritime tribes of Arabia 
and India. 

The readers of the Asiatic Journal 
cannot have failed to remark the literary 
activity which distinguishes ail commu- 
nications from Java. It would proba- 
Idj be derogating unjustly from the merits 
of the several mcmbeis of the Literary 
and Scientific Society in that settlement, 
were we to foiget any of them in our 
giateiul acknowledgements for the in- 
dustry which so manifestly prevails ; but, 
at least till we are otherwise informed, 
we shall attribute a very large proportion 
of what we so much admire, to the ex- 
citement and example of its excellent 
piesident. Governor Raffles. To the va- 
luable account of aTour in Java, contained 
in the two preceding numhcis of this 
Journal, is added, in the present, a por- 
tion of a Discoui«e delivered by the Pre- 
sident on the 11th ot September last, 
(see page 341. ' The remainder will ap- 
pear in the succeeding number. In that 
paper, the research, penetration, and 
gia-qi of mind of the President, have 
enabled him to present us with a hive of 
new and interesting materials. The the- 
atie of his observations embraces the 
Eastern Islands, and extends to Japan. 

His philological remarks on the language 
of Celebes and Java are highly estimable, 
and important both to history and to the 
philosophy of the human mind. With 
respect to the Eastern Islands, he opens 
a new world of antiquities, of all the 
3 B 2 
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bearings ofnhich lie is not himself, per- 
Imps, at present aware. Those who do 
not subsc! ibe to alibis conjeotuies, will 
yet tliauk him fin* all bis information. 
The view* and character of Japan, com- 
municated on the authority ot Dr. Ams- 
lie, in tin- Di^com^e, will be found gra- 
tify ing, and, to most readers, unexpect- 
ed iu the extreme. The applause bes- 
towed by the Japanese upon the work 
of Koeinpfer is a singular literary anec- 
dote ; and the fact, that the English lan- 
guage is studied by order of the Em- 
peror, and English books cajreily aske<l 
for in Japan, strongly niaiks the age in 
which we live, ami the piogiess of human 
intercourse. “ It i< an extraordinary 
fact,” sa\s the Picndcnf, “ that not- 
withstanding the determination of the 
tmpiie of Japan not to enter into foieign 
commerce, the English language, for 
seven years past, since the visit of Captain 
Pcliew, has in obedience to an edict of the 
Emperor, been cultivated with considera- 
ble .success, by the younger members of 
the College of Interpreters, who, indeed, 
on occasion of Dr. Ainslie’s mission, 
were anxious in their inquiries after Eng- 
lish books.” Mr. Raffles says, a com- 
merce between this country and Japan 
might easily be opened; and we rind it ia- 
mouted that the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company is far from diffeiing 
greatly in opinion with this gentleman 
upon the subject. 

To the ardent and indefatigable mind 
of Mr. Raffles all exteinal stimulus is 
perhaps superfluous ; and still less can 
any increase of industry be expected from 
the humble tribute of applause which this 
Journal is able to convey. Mr. Raffles is 
treading in a field of inquiry in which it 
seems probable that his name will never 
be forgotten. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that he has the means of procuring accu- 
rate drawings of the antiquities he des- 
cribe^. 

Though it has been saul above, that 
much of that liteiary luMie which ha* 
been mentioned as now ‘•piead over Java, 
is probably deiived from the excitement 
and example of Mr. Raffles, it is also to 
be confessed, that President appears to be 
noV without worthy associates, in Ma- 
jor Johnson, Captain Baker, Lieutenant 
Heyland, and Drs. Horsefield and Ainslie; 
and, on the whole, there seems good reason 
to lament, that if any copies of ihe Trans- 
actions of the Literary and Scientific So- 
ciety of Java have reached England, they 
have at least, been very few in number. 

The ninth edition of “ The Battle of 
Waterloo,” an octavo volume of upward 
of two hundred and eighty-four closely 
printed pages, pi in ted for Booth and 
Egerton, has just made its appearance. 
A more needful guide to modern conver- 
sation, nor to future history, cannot he 


imagined, than this work, into which the 
industry and the patriotism of the com- 
piler Ini'* drawn every species of informa- 
tion, even anecdote, every valuable re- 
flect ion, even reMil t, bow ever remote, con- 
nected with that immoital victory which 
delhered England and the world. What 
would not be the value of a similar record 
of the battles of Cressy or Poictiers ? 

r \ he twenty -fourth article of the Clas- 
sicle Journal contains, amid a variety of 
articles in Classical, Biblical and Orien- 
tal Literature, an essay, the design of 
which is to trace the Abjvdiiians to a 
Hebrew origin, and a continuation of 
Professor Scott’s Inquiry into the Caines 
and Diversity of the Human Chat actor in 
various Ages, Nations and Individuals. 

The second part of Major Franck tin’s 
Inquiries concerning the site of Pali- 
borhra, is teceived in England, and about 
to go to press. Major F.’s opinion upon 
this disputed question is, that the ancient 
city lay within the limits of the modern 
district of Bhaugnlpoor. 

Governor Raffles is said to be engaged 
in a translation of one of the old Java- 
nese poems described in his Discourse. 

The literary spirit in Java is not con- 
fined to the English inhabitants. “ The 
angry discussions on Dutch colonial lite- 
rature,” says a Bombay paper ot July last, 
“ which have lately agitated the patnotic 
spirit of all genuine Hollanders have not 
jet subsided. The Gazettes of every suc- 
ceeding week are vehicles of long philip- 
pics; several of which contain a consider- 
able share of point and humour, and must 
be exceedingly amusing to those ac- 
quainted with the subject under disquisi- 
tion, and the individual combatants.” 

The late volcanic ei option, of which 
several notices have ah eady appeared in 
the Asiatic Journal, occupy universal at- 
tention in Java. The following extract 
of a letter from Surabaia, combining ac- 
counts of an insurrection and a volcano, 
displays a felicity of composition, which, 
perhaps, ought to be added to the literary 
trophies of Java ■ — 

k.vtrat t of n letter , tinted S 'ourabuia, 
22/ . /pr/l. — “ To-day we have had ac- 
counts of that wonder of nature, which 
caused such a total darkness to reign in 
this part of the island. Here we had it 
only for a short time, from 10 o’clock at 
night till between 10 and 11 next day, 
when it was as dark as darkne"S can be 
supposed to be. At Bangeewanjee, they 
had the same for three continued days, 
the ashes lying nine inches thick on the 
ground, the trees borne down and with* 
ered with the weight , and some houses 
fallen in. All this pioceeded from a vol- 
cano bursting in the centre ot the island, 
inland from Besookie, and close to which 
I had been a few days before, in pursuit 
of a set of rebels, who did not w ish to 
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become again tributary to the Dutch Go- 
vernment. As we got the head of the 
head-man of the party, with a few others, 
we had reason to suppose ail would be 
quiet; but the calamity has burst forth 
on us again. The crashes certainly were 
tremendous and very painful to the ear. 

“ The name of the mountain is Rawah, 
half way between Besookie and Pugul, 
on the South Sea coast ; oithogiapliDto 
may spell it differently ; we have many of 
them in Java. 

The following works aie announced 
for publication : — 

Margaret of Anjou : a Poem. By Miss 
Holford, author of Wallace. 4to. 

An Enquiry into the Literary and Poli- 
tical Chaiacter of James I. By the au- 
thor of Curiosities of Literature. Crow n 
8 vo. 

Narrative of the Adventure*! and Tra- 
vels in the Intel ioi of Africa of Uobeit 
Adam*, a Sailor, who vva< wrecked on 
the Western Coa>t of .Africa, in the year 
1810 ; wa* detained three years m sla- 
vny amongst the Aiabs of the Great 
Desert, and i elided several months at 
Tombucloo. With a m ip, and copious 
notes : printed uniformly with Park’s Last 
Journey and Life, in 4to. This work 
comprises an interesting picture of the 
sufferings of Christians who have the mis- 
fortune to fall into the hands of the Arabs 
— curious details of the characters, lives, 
and habits of the various tribes of the 
Desert — and the only account, on the 
testimony of an eye-witness, of the pre- 
sent state of that great object of Euro- 
pean lesoarch — the city ot Tombuctno. 

An account of the Mmrular habits and 
circumstance* of the people of the Tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. — 
By Mr. William Marinei, of the Port an 
Prince, private ship of war; the greater 
part of whose crew were massacred by 
the natives of Lefooga: Mr. Mariner re- 
maining for several years after, a con- 
stant associate of the King and the higher 
class of chiefs. Dedicated, by permission, 
to Sir Joseph Banks. With a vocabul.uy 
of the language. 2 voK Kvo. 

Elementary Foitification. Illustrated 
by upwards of five handled Diagrams in 
wood, and several engravings. By Lieu- 
tenant Col. C. W. Parley, author of the 
Essay on Military Policy, 8vo. 

The Life of Michael Angelo, compil- 
ing a critical disquisition on his merit as 
a sculptor, a painter, an architect, and a 
poet. With translations of some of his 
sonnets by Southey and Wordsworth. By 
R. Duppa, Esq. With a portrait by Bar- 
toloz/i. Third edition. 8vo. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy, 
by the late John Robison, L. L. D. Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity, and Seeretaiy to the Royal Soci- 


ety of Edinburgh. With notes and illus- 
trations, computing the most recent dis- 
coveries in the Physical Sciences. By 
David Brewster, L. L. D. F. R. S. E. In 
4 vol. 8vo. with numerous plates. 

Atheniensia ; or, Remarks on the Build- 
ings and Topography of Athens. By Wil- 
liam Wilkin-*, A. M. F. A. S. late Fellow 
of Gonvel and C'aius College, Cambridge. 
With plate*, 8vo. 

Museum Ciiticum ; or, Cambridge Clas- 
sical Researches. No. VI. This number 
will contain, among other matter, the 
following articles : 

Letter^ and Paper* relating to the Egyp- 
tian Inscription of Rosetta. — Account of 
the Dramatic Representations of the 
Greeks. J. J. Scaligeri Epistolae queedam 
Selectee.— Stesichori Fragmenta— Remarks 
on the Versification of Homer. — On the 
Population of Athens. — Review of Dr. 
MalthyN Thesaurus GiceciePioseos. — Re- 
view of Willct’s edition of GaleniAdhor- 
tatio ad Aites, <Xc. &c. Ac. 

An Essay on Population, with impor- 
tant additions aud emendations. By the 
Rev. E. Mafrhu*. 3 vols. 8vo, 

Travels in the Inteiior Districts of 
Africa; perfonncd in the years 1795, 
6, and 7, and during a subsequent mis- 
sion in 1805. By Mungo ParK. To which 
is prefixed a copious Life of Mr. Park. A 
new Edition in 2 vols. 8vo. The second 
volume in 8vo. containing Mr. Park’s last 
Journey and Life, will be sold sepa- 
rately. 

Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Let- 
ters, during an Excursion in Italy, in the 
years 1802-.1; with numerous and im- 
portant com ctions and additions, made 
by the author pievious to lii** recent de- 
cease. By Joseph Foi>\ tli, Esq. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 

The Third Volume of Dibdin’s Edition 
of Ames, and Herbert’s curious Typogra- 
phical Embellishments, 4to. 

The present volume will be found, from 
its variety and richness, to possess a 
more general interest than cither ot 
those which have preceded it. Theie is 
scarcely a department in the whole range 
of caily English Literature, hut what may 
he said to be illustrated iu the following 
pages. The Romances of the Coplands ; 
the Dramatic pieces of the Rastels, &c. 
the Poeliy of Godfiay, Wyer, See . ; the 
Philology ot Bei thelet ; the Law Publi- 
cations of Redman ; and the valuable 
body of Theology published by Grafton 
and Whitchurch, must render the present 
volume a valuable acquisition to the ca- 
rious ; especially as, in each of these de- 
partments, much additional matter has 
been introduced, and many corrections 
have been made. The embellishments 
aho, it is hoped, will be found to keep 
pace with its intrinsic worth ; but of those 
which face pages 40 and 462, I may con- 
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fidenlly here bespeak the waimcst appio- 
bation of tilt* .skiltul. Their accmacy 
and felicity of execution are alike admi- 
lablc. — Author's Preface to rol. hi. 

The History of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal. By Robot Sou the} , Esq. 
£ vols. 4to, 

Observations, Anecdote*, and Charac- 
teis of Books and Men. B\ the Rev. Jo- 
seph Spence. Arranged with notes, a 
preparatory Dissertation, and illustra- 
tions. Handsomely printed by Bitimer, 
in 8vo, 

Works of Ben Jonson, complete ; eaie- 
fully collated with the rarliot editions, 
and corrected ; illustrated with Notes, 
critical anti explanatory. To which is 
prefixed, an onginal life of the Author. 
By William Gifford, Esq. Handsomely 
punted by Bulnier, in 9 vols. 8vo. 

Journal of a Tour on the Continent, 
during the years 1813-14 ; comprising 
Desci iptions of the following Places (most 
of which have been rendered interesting 
by late events) Berlin, Stockholm, Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, Smolensko, &c. By J. 
T. James, Esq. Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With plates, 4to. 

Journal of Science and the Arts, edited 
at the Royal Institution. 8vo. To he 
published Quarteily. 

No. I. to be published on the 31st 
of March, will contain Original Commu- 
nications from Sir H. Davy, Sir Everard 
Home, J. F. Darnell, C. Babbage, N. L. 
Young, B. Phillips, W. T. Brande, J. W. 
Ireland, J. Millington, Esqs. with Reports 
of the Lectures, Scientific Intelligence, 
&c. &c. 

The Selections of English Poetry, by 
Mr. Campbell, are not to appear for the 
present — as it has been judged better that 
the critical part of that w r ork, containing 
a view of English Poetry, should be made 
a part of Mr. Campbell’s Lectures on An- 
tieut and Modern Poetiv, which are in 
preparation, upon aver} extensive scale. 

The Annual Register ; or, a View of 
the History, Polities, and Literature, for 
the year 1807, being the Seventh Volume 
of a New Series. 

The volume for 1797, in continuation 
of the former Series, has been sometime in 
the press, and will be published shortly ; 
in which, among much other important 
matter, will be found a more full and 
authentic account, than has hitherto ap- 
peared, of French Affairs, from the Au- 
tumn of 1795 to that of 1797. 

The Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, 
Tripoli, &c. are published, in two quarto 
volumes, illustrated by about one hundred 
plates. 

’ Mr. C. Blunt, optician, is preparing 
for . the press, a Desci iptive Essay on 
Spejttacles, and the apparatus used to as- 
sist imperfect vision in the human eye. 

P. W. Crowther, Esq. has in the press, 
the Christian Manual, compiled from a 


translation of the Enchiridion Militis 
Chi Hi nun of Erasmus, with copious Scrip- 
ture notes. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Isles, and of 
their Relation with European Turkey, 
translated fiom the original manuscript 
ot M. dc Vaucondort, late genera] in the 
Italian service, is in the press, with an 
accurate and comprehensive map. 

Mr. William Jones, late acting surgeon 
at Seranipore, will soon publish, a col- 
lection ot Facts and Opinions relative to 
Widows burning themselves with the 
dead bodies of their Husbands, and to 
other destructive customs pic valent in 
British India. 

Medieo-chiurgical Transactions, by the 
Medical and Chinrgieal Society of Lon- 
don, volume the Seventh, is in a state of 
forwardness. 

Mr. J. Ingle lias in the press, the Ae- 
rial Isles, or the Visions of Malcolm, a 
poem, with notes. 

Jane of France, a historical novel, 
translated from M. de Genlis, will soon 
appear in two volumes. 

Mr. John Kirby, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, is preparing for 
publication, Cases in Surgery, with Re- 
mai ks. 

Mr. Bootliroyd will complete his Biblia 
Hebraicain the course of a month. He 
has aI>o in a state of forwardness Reflec- 
tions on the Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures; reasons for attempting its 
improvement ; and a specimen of such an 
attempt. 

Mr. Thomas Little, jun. has in the 
press, a duodecimo volume of poems. 

Mr. G.M. Butt will soon publish. Slier- 
borne Castle, and other juvenile poem*!. 

The Rev. G. S. Faber has a volume of 
Sermons in the press. 

The Rev. Case of Hackney, will 

soon publish an Abridgement of the late 
Mr. Robinson’s Scripture Characters, in 
a duodecimo volume. 

The Lives ot Dr. Pocock, Bishop Pearce, 
Bishop Newton, and Mr. Skelton, taken 
from the editions of their works, are 
printing in two octavo volumes. 

A new edition, corrected and greatly 
enlaiged, of Dr. Cove’s Essay on the Re- 
venues of the Church of England, is in 
the press. 

A second edition of the Devout Com- 
municant is nearly ready. 

A new edition of Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s Prayers, improved in the arrange- 
ment by Mr. Clapham, is in the press. 

Mr. Joseph Sams of Darlington, is in 
the possession of a complete manuscript 
of the Pentateuch, recently procured 
from the continent, and deemed to be 
from fourteen to 1500 years old. This 
copy is of leather, in two volumes, about 
two feet broad and 69 long. There is 
i eason to believe it has been above 800 
>euis in one Jewish family on the conti- 
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nent, and that it is the oldest copy of the 
Law in existence. 

The Jewish Expositor, a new monthly 
publication, which commenced with the 
year, contains, among other interesting 
articles of Hebrew literature and history, 
an account af the Chinese Jews first men- 
tioned by Gabriel Brotier. These Jews 
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are represented as having emigrated 
into China from Persia, in the year of 
Christ 73. Further notice of this subject 
will be taken in the Asiatic Journal. The 
Jewish Exposition is printed for the Lon- 
don Society for promoting Christianity 
amon? the Jews, and is sold at sixpence 
each number. 
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HOME. 

The subjugation of the whole of Cey- 
lon, to British authority, says the Mission- 
ary Register for the late month, by the 
defeat and captivityof the King of Candy, 
opens new prospects to missionary exei- 
tions. The favour of the local authori- 
ties to all prudent attempts of this nature 
l.as turned the attention ot uuious insti- 
tutions towatds this field of labour. The 
London and Baptist Missionary Societies 
ha\e, for several yeais, maintained mis- 
sions in the island. The Church Mission- 
ary Society has long had Ceylon in its eye, 
and has been making preparations for the 
establishment there of a mission on a con- 
siderable scale $ and is now* taking mea- 
sures which will ultimately lead, it is 
hoped, to the formation of one of those 
Christian institutions which it is proposed 
to establish in the most promising spheres 
of missionary labour. The Wesleyan Me- 
thodists have recently entered on this 
field, and aie making strenuous and suc- 
cessful exertions. The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is 
also pressing for waul to this "cenc. 


AGRA. 

Shekh Salih, a Mahomedan, horn at 
Delhi, was baptized by the late Rev. Da- 
vid Brown, in the Old Church, Calcutta, 
on Whit-Sunday, in the year 1811, by 
the name of Abdool Messeeh, servant 
of Christ.” In the close of 1812, he left 
Calcutta, to proceed to Agra, about eight 
hundred miles MV. of that city, where 
he sustained the office of reader and cate- 
chist under the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty. Some interesting Journals of his pi o- 
eeedings, from the time ot his lca\ing 
Calcutta to August, 1814, have been 
drawn up by Mr. Corne from minutes ta- 
ken at the time. 

The following are extracts fiom his 
journal for January 1815, tianslated and 
compiled by a friend, from the original 
minutes of Abdool, written in Hindoos- 
tanee. 

Jan. 2. In the morning, all the native 
Christian*, men and women, came to 
prayers in the church, and then went 


about their usual occupations. The chil- 
dren first pointed out a verse of the gos- 
pel each, and then occupied themselves 
in their Persian reading. After break- 
fast, having committed their tasks to me- 
mory, they were employed in writing 
Persian. Abdool retired to his house, to 
receive an) who might wish see him, for 
the sake of counsel or inquiry. After din- 
ner, occupied in correcting the school- 
boys’ Persian writing. Nuwazish Mes- 
seeh and Inayut Messeeh heard them re- 
peat their lessons. Occupied afterwards 
in looking over the Koran, to pi epare an- 
swers to the Mahomedan disputes. At 
four o’clock, heard the boys their lessons, 
and dismissed them. Abdool then went 
to meet the Christian brethren, who hail 
come from Gualior to visit him, aud 
brought them to his house. After taking 
refreshment, prayed together, and went 
to rest. Accidentally rising in the night, 
had much discussion respecting the Por- 
tuguese Church, and the inventions of 
their priests. At last, having nothing to 
answer, they were silent. 

Jan. 3. Having performed worship and 
set the children to their tasks as usual, 
Abdool was preparing to return to his 
house, when a handsome well-dressed 
young man, with several attendants, en- 
tered the Kuttra, and inquired, <s Where 
is Abdool Messeeh?” On Abdool’s being 
pointed out, he came up to him ; and, 
having saluted him, said : “ I have come 
a long way to see you : I heard of you in 
Jaypore. I have read several hooks of 
the New Testament, and am fallen into 
great doubts respecting the Hindoo faith ; 
hut, on account of my family, I am afraid 
to embrace the true way, and I have been 
in great distress a long time.” He then 
ic peat ed several parts of the gospel ; and 
it appealed from his discourse that he had 
read much of the Scripture, and had im- 
bibed great suspicion of the soundness of 
his creed. He then inquired concerning 
the fii-it conversion of Abdool. Abdool 
related to him his whole history ; and, 
till eight o’clock, laboured, with argu- 
ments drawn from Scripture, to confirm 
him. The young man, raising his head 
after long consideration, observed, '* What 
you say is very just. The godhead of the 
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Lord and Saviour i> clear ; but it is quite 
aii impossible thing to leave all one’s Re- 
lations and friends/* Abdool oldened, 
“ Our Saviour has said in the gospel, that 
if any one trill not leave his fiends, for 
my sake, he is not ir o) thy of me." He 
was silent, and a'ked for a copy of the 
Epistle to the Romans, which was given 
him. He then took a friendly leave. At 
parting, Abdool a*ked bis name : he re- 
plied, i( Ramdyal Brahmin and said 
that he was going the next day to Muttra, 
where his elder brother had gone to 
bathe ; and requested Abdool to pi ay for 
him, that God would remove his doubts, 
and teach him the truth. Abdool answer- 
ed, "Amen!” 

Jan. 4. After worship and talking the 
children, a servant of the Hukeem Hyder 
’oodden came to call Abdool, saying, that 
the Hukeem’s eldest son had come from 
the Court of Oojirn, to see his father ; 
and having heard of Abdool since his ar- 
rival, was desirous to see him. Abdool 
went, and found the sons of Molwee Um- 
jud, and several of the heads of the city, 
seated there, and the volume of Mahome- 
dan traditions lying before them. On 
seeing Abdool, they advanced with kind- 
ness to meet him ; and the HukeemS son, 
who has attended on many Mussulmeii as 
a disciple, inquired alter lus health. Ab- 
dool inadvertently icplicd, that, by the 
giaee of our Lord Jesus Christ, lie was 
better. All present frowned, and said, 

“ That is an infidel speech. You should 
not have so said. Jesus Christ is truly a 
Prophet, but not God ; and it is idola- 
trous to call him so.” Abdool replied, 

“ It would be infidelity iii a Christian to 
call Christ merely a Prophet. If Christ 
is like other Prophets, what advantage 
have Christians ? A Prophet has no power 
to forgive sins ; but our Saviour Jesus 
Christ has power to forgive sins. It 
would be stupidity to compare him with 
mere Prophets.” They asked, “ By what 
argument do you piove his power to for- 
give sius ?”- — Abdool answered, “ By 
the gospel;” and taking a copy from his 
man, Dubel Messeeh, he read the ninth 
chapter of St Matthew : they all listened 
attentively, and shook their heads in si- 
lence. At last the Hukeem’s son, a vciy 
superior man, said, “ If that is the ori- 
ginal gospel, and no wise corrupted or in- 
terpolated, you are right.” Abdool wish- 
ed, if any of them desired a copy of the 
gospel to give them one ; but they were 
all ashamed to receive one. “ Soon after, 
the Hukeem Hyder ’ooddeen, fearing such 
disepurse? should weaken his influence, 
an^ that some disagreement might arise, 
kjndly dismissed Abdool. He had scarce- 
ly reached home, when a fever seized him 
dll midnight, and then went off. 

Jan.b. Molwee Rownic, and Moon- 
*hee Meer Ulee, with three of their fol- 
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lowers came in. After salutation, they 
sat down, and said that they had heard 
of Ahdool’s apostacy, from Mahomet! 
Kulee Khan, in Moradabad ■, and, bavin, 
come to Agra on business, they had deter- 
mined to ascertain Ins uncleanness, by a 
personal inquiry. Abdool answered, 
“ God bless you, who have taken such 
a shameless fellow a* you, upon the face 
ot the eaitli !” Abdool ''aid, “ You say 
true : I am even worse than you describe,” 
On a sudden, they said, in a milder man- 
ner, “ How will you answer this to God?” 
Abdool replied, “ It is most turn, I know 
not what I c in answer ; but I hope in the 
word, that the Lord Jesus Christ himselt 
has spoken, I came not to call the right- 
eous, hut sinners to repentance. I firmly 
tru>t, that he, and not another, shall 
answer for me a sinner. His grace is uni- 
versal, and he ca>ts out no one from his 
presence ; neither, 1 trust, will he dis- 
miss me in despair/* When they heard 
this, *they rose and departed, and said, 
“ God give you understanding!” Abdool 
answered, “ Amen !” 

Jan. 9. In the morning, Abdool was 
waiting the assembling of the congrega- 
tion, when a man from Saleh Dliurum 
Das came, and said that, the Saleh’s son, 
who considered himself a prodigy of cor- 
rect lie?* and ldigion, was waiting to «ee 
him. Abdool promised to go after pray-* 
crs. Befoic prayer-' weie over, another 
man came, and seating himself in a cor- 
ner, observed what was going on. At 
last he said, “ Certainly what the gospel 
says is tiue, and what is therein written 
is indeed godliness.” After prayers, Ab- 
dool joined the messenger. They went 
on, conversing, till they came to the Sa- 
leh’s house. On entering, they found 
the young man, very well dressed, sitting 
at hi* ease on a cat pet, reclining on cush- 
ions ; and several Fakeeis of the Jogee 
Tiibc, sitting, like so many oxen, with 
their naked bodies rubbed over with dirt ; 
and a very fat one among them, singing 
out, like the braying ci an a*s, from a 
book which he held in lu> band. Abdool 
asked who they were. The young man 
answered they vveie mollified Fakeers. 
Abdool leplied, that they did not grow so 
fat on austeiities : these seemed well fed, 
and at their ease. The company laughed, 
and commenced a disputation, with argu- 
ments founded an reason. 

Jan. 10. Two Roman Catholics attends 
ed service ; and, when it was over, began 
to question concerning the way ; and said, 

“ It seems very wrong to us that you 
pray without the mediation of the Virgin 
Mary, who is the Mother of God, and 
without whose intercession no prayer CAB 
be acceptable.” Abdool set the gospel 
before them ; and said, “ If the media- 
tion of the Virgin is to be proved from 
the holy gospel, be so good as to produce 
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the passage.” They said, “ There is a iuhabitant of Marrerut, who was pro- 
book called ‘ The Mirror of Holiness,’ in feeding to Ajmere to visit Maiyun 'ood- 
whieh it is written that the Virgin also deen, seeing Inayut Messeeh standing at 
was born without sin.” Abdool answer- the Kuttra door, inquired after Abdool, 
ed, “ This is some fetch of your Padres, and came with his companion into the 
I presume ‘ The Mirror of Holiness’ is Kuttra : accosting Abdool he said, “ I 
written by some of your priests.” They am come from Lucknow, where I met 
assented ; and brought a number of vain youryounger brother, who hascalled him- 
unfounded arguments, and said that the self Yusuf Messeeh; and 1 understood 
Pope had lately composed a prayer, and from his conversation, that he has also 
had circulated it, which whoever should apostatized, like yourself, I therefore 
read, the sins of seventy years should suppose, that one by one, your whole fa- 
be forgiven him by God. On hearing this, mily will become apostates.” He then 
all who were present laughed, and said inquired the site of the church, and the 
that could never be. opinions of men in that quarter. When 

Jan. 11. This day, Roshun Ulee, an he heard the state of affairs, and the 
inhabitant of Shumsabad, arrived from spread of the gospel, he was greatly asto- 
Abdool's friends at Lucknow, and inqui- nished ; and frowning, and eyeing one by 
red for Abdool in the city. The persons one all the men in the Kuttra, he de- 
whom he asked spoke opprobriously of parted. 

Abdool and his belief ; and said, “ What! Jan. 24.— After the usual service at se- 

do you want to go to that Kuttra, and be ven o’clock, and instruction of the chil- 
dcceived ? For God’s sake don’t go. You dren, Abdool was going home to break- 
had much better continue your journey.” fast. Just theu a stranger, newly arrived 
The man replied, “My good friend, I at Agra, came to visit him. lie began by 
only asked you the way to the Kuttra: I saying, that l.c had come from the Pun- 
did not ask y our advice. You seem strange jab; and having heard Abdool’s name 
madmen here.” At last, an Armenian exceedingly ill spoken of in the city, the 
pointed out the way ; when he came, and men of which called him Infidel and Apos- 
related to Abdool what had passed. tate, and a Renegade from the faith of 

Jan. 12. This morning, during service, Mahomed, he came to ascertain the fact ; 
a man called out at the door of the Kut- and if, which God forbid, he should have 
tra for a light : another called out to him been correctly informed, to inquire the 
not to take fire there, for it was impure, cause. Abdool replied, “ My friend, I 
This afterward afforded much amusement was formerly a Mussulman : nay, I was 
to the Christians. forward in the Mussulman faith ; and all 

Jan. 20. Two or three Hindoos, with my family have been Mussulmen. When 

marks drawn on their foreheads, came 1 came to read the Holy Hook, I found 

and asked after the Padre Sahib,* and said that the Mahomedan faith has not the 
that they had heard reports of him in the truth, I, therefore, quitted that way. 
army of the Muharaj, and greatly regret- The visitor said, “This is very strange, 
ted that they had no opportunity of pay- You appear to have been well enough ds 
ing their respects to him. They had a Mussulman. A dog or a hog would ab- 
lieard, they said, that he was an incarna- hor such conduct as yours ; and in my 
tion among the F.uropeans, and that ma- whole life, I never saw one so cursed as 
ny persons had from his preaching become you, who so shamelessly declare, ‘ 1 was 
Christians. a Mussulman, and am become a Christi- 
aan 21. Five or six poor widow wo- an.’ Curse on your conduct ! And alas ! 

men of the city were present at worship, that Maliomedanism is become so degene- 

After service, they inquired after the Pa- rate! Were you in my city, the citizens 
dre Sahib. Abdool answered, that he would quickly speed you to hell.” Ab- 
had not obtained any relief from his com- dool answered, “ Mj good sir, you con- 
plaint ; and that he had heard that he descended to inquire after your servants’ 
had gone on board ship with his lady, affairs : your servant simply related them, 
with the intention of proceeding to Eng- Do you break into such anger at the first 
hu»d. They replied, “ We all remain hearing of such facts ? Would you remain 
with uplifted hands in prayer, that Al- silent hut a moment, your servant would 
mighty God would bring him hack in lay a statement of the holy gospel before 
health and safety to this country.” Ab- you. If it be found worthy of approval, 
dool gave them a trifle. well. If there be any evil in it, command 

Jatt. 23. — Molwee Kumur-’oodden, an what punishment you will on this sin- 

__ ner.” The stranger answered, “ It is 

no injury that 1 do you ; since the pro- 
•wv Jin ’■* lher >" by which appellation phet has forbidden our reading and bear- 

ing the gospel, which has been abrogated.** 

Asiatic Joum. — No. IV. Vol. I. SC 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Jua&t India House, March 20,1816. 

A quarterly general court of proprie- 
tors of East India Stock, was this day 
held at the Company’s house, in Leaden- 
hall-stieet. 

The usual routine of business having 
been disposed of — 

The Chairman (^C. Grant, Esq. M. P.) 
acquainted the court, that in conformity 
with the 4th section and 1st chapter of 
the bye-laws, theie would be laid hefme 
the proprietors sundry papeis, which had 
been presented to Pailiament since the 
last quarterly couit. 

The title of the papers weie then lead. 

The Chairman then stated, that he had 
likewise to lay before the court an account 
of the company’s stock, per computation , 
drawn out, with respect to India, to 
the 1st of May, 1814, and with respect to 
England, to the 1st of May, 1815 ; and 
also, copies of proceedings of the court of 
directors, relative to advice received for 
the 4 25th of August 1814, to the 24th of 
August 1815, ordered by the general 
court of December last. 

SHIPPING SYSTEM. 

The Chairman next announced, that it 
had been thought necessary to make the 
court special , on account of certain pro- 
ceedings which had taken place, respect- 
ing the shipping system. Those gentle- 
men who were connected with that sys- 
tem, knew that it was founded on the 
principle of a fair and open competition. 
The vessels were taken up for their dura- 
tion — and one fixed rate was paid for 
them. This was the course adopted dur- 
ing the long wai , which had recently beeu 
closed. It was impossible, while the war 
lasted, to estimate, accurately, the price 
of various stoies, on the return of peace. 
But, as it was pait of the sWeni to al- 
low, during a period of wai, ceitain con- 
tingent expenses, it went on veiy well, 
at least for the company — but lie could 
not say, that it was equally beneficial for 
the ship-owners. Now*, at the end or a 
twenty years’ war, the peace-rates were 
found lower, by the ship-owners, than 
they conceived they could, consistently 
witli their interest, accept. What might 
be the case, when things returned to their 
ordinary channel, and, by the operation 
of the peace, come to their pi oper level, 
would beseenheieafter. But, with respect 
to ships, at present, the price of stores of 
all kinds, was such, that the owners could 
not afford to sail them, at the peace- 
rate^-which was the only rare the court 
of directors could, by law, grant them. 
Exactly the same difficulty occurred; in 
1302*3, on the conclusion of the peace of 
AinietU. After a long consideration of 


the court of diiectors, at that time, the 
question having been also investigated by 
a special committee of that court, came to 
a resolution to relieie the ship-owners. 
They reported their sentiments to the 
court of proprietors, and requested then 
sanctiou for an application to Parliament, 
to piocnre such relief, as, under the cii- 
cumstances of the time, was deemed ne- 
cessary. The present was a case of pre- 
cisely the same kind, happening twelve 
oi thirteen years after that which be had 
i everted to; and the couit of directors 
saw no better way of getting out of the 
difficulty, than by calling for the consent 
of that court to go to Parliament, to ob- 
tain the requisite power for doing what, 
in their discretion, might seem proper for 
the owners. He thought it necessary to 
open the subject so far ; and, wishing 
to submit to the consideration of the 
court, more fully, the nature of the case, 
and the lemedy that was required, he 
should propose that certain papers, con- 
nected with the matter, should now be 
read ; and he would afterwards submit to 
the court a motion founded on them. 

The clerk then read the minutes of the 
proceedings of a court of directors held 
on Friday, the 1st of March, 1816. The 
document set forth, that the court had 
taken into consideration the letters re- 
ceived fioin several managing owners of 
ships, taken up for the present season, 
who had refused to sign their charter- 
party ; alleging, as a reason, the necessity 
of having extra-rates, beyond the peace 
allowances, granted them, — stating that 
the present was different from all former 
periods, except that, subsequent to the 
peace of Amiens, referring to the high 
price of stores, and to the great charge of 
repaii s in India atnl China; all which cir- 
cumstances, they observed, called on the 
court to take their case into considerati- 
on, and lo devise such relief as would 
prevent them fiom ruin. The court did 
not deem ir necessary to go at large into 
the shipping system, which had been 
done by a committee in February 1803, 
when an elaborate report was drawn up 
on that subject, from which they would 
extract a few paragraphs, which were 
perfectly applicable to the present situa- 
tion of the owners. The report of 1803 
stated, “ that it was perfectly at the op- 
tion of the company to grant relief or 
not. The mode was, when a ship was 
taken up by the company, to fix the price 
once for all ; but the demand for increased 
rates went to render the price variable, as 
the price of Stores differed. The exam- 
ple being set, in every like case it would 
apply ; and, without some new and ef- 
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fectual check were adopted, would pre- 
vent the peace-rate from being kept up 
to a fixed staudaid. It might also in- 
duce individuals to offer low terms, at 
first, in the hope that they would after- 
wards be able to get a compensation. 
They might bid, not for what they could 
sail for, but considerably below the regu- 
lar contract rate, with a view afterwards 
of regaining compensation, by which 
means the present shipping-system would 
be done away. The owners might come 
forward, on a ground similar to that now- 
advanced, and call for a rate of payment 
greater than what they had conti acted 
for. It was not merely to be considered 
as an application for a grant of money, 
hut was to be looked to with reference to 
its possible ulterior consequences. It 
was not every claim of this sort that could 
be entertained. Where a loss was fully 
and distinctly shewn, relief might be 
granted. But it would be necessary to 
distinguish between those who had cone 
v ome of their toy aces, and those who had 
the whole to pciforin. It remained 
also to be consideied, whether they 
should be relieved at the expense of the 
present system, made to give up their 
contracts ; or whether such a plan should 
be devised as would preserve the system, 
and, at the same time, afford the rebel 
required. The committee would not give 
an opinion on this point, but, having stat- 
ed thus much on this important subject, 
left the court of directors to devise such 
measures as might appear most conducive 
to the general good.” — The reasoning 
brought forward here applied to the pre- 
sent case. The owners of ships now 
taken up, could not withdraw themselves, 
without becoming subject to an action for 
damages • and certainly the peace-price 
of stores had not fallen so low as to ena- 
ble them to sail, without sustaining con- 
siderable loss. The cour*, therefore, 
with the example before them, of the 
long deliberation on the subject, which 
took p'ace after the peace of Amiens, 
were of opinion, that the best .and satest 
inode would be to adopt some general 
plan, which, while it pieserved the pre- 
sent system, might give relief to the 
owners. The) knew that no iclief could 
be extended by them, without the con- 
sent and approbation of the general corn t ; 
but they had desired their solicitor to lay 
a case before their standing counsel, for 
the purpose of determining whether they 
could give immediate rebel to the owneis, 
by allowing them rate of freight, in time 
of peace, higher than those they had con- 
tracted for; without applying to parlia- 
ment. On this point they had not yet 
heard Mr. Bosanquet’s opinion. The 
report then recommended, that the relief 
granted in the case of 1804, should be 
again resorted to ; but stated that, as the 


owners, in many instances, had the ’*euc - 
fit of the high rate, applicable to apvimd 
of war, it was not just that all the h>*s 
should fab on the company. The court 
thereto! e recommended, that the ow nets 
should be called on for the payment of 
the penalty mentioned in their bonds, 
being tiom 5 to 10,000/. for each ship; 
a deduction being made, in proportion to 
the number of voyoues performed. As 
there were Jirr several acts relative to 
the company's shipping, the court ex- 
pressed their opinion, that it would be 
extremely coincident, if they weie com- 
prised in one act, such alterations being 
made, as circumstances might appear to 
require. 

A Report of the committee of shipping, 
which was laid before the court of direc- 
tors, held on Friday, the 1st of March, 
was aho read. It was, in effect, the 
same as the preceding document. 

The ( 'htnnnnn then, by way of intro- 
ducing the tegular consideration ot the 
subject to the couit, submitted to the 
Proprietors the following resolution, lor 
the approbation : — 

“ That this court, taking into consi- 
deration the general advance occasioned in 
their price ot Naval Stoies, by the long 
continuance of the late war, and the 
other reasons on which the court of di- 
rectors have proposed to grant to the 
owners of ships, engaged under the new 
system, an addition, for the present year 
only, to their peace rates of freights, are 
of opinion, that although the owners of 
those ships can have no claim to any in- 
crease of rates spontaneously proposed by 
themselves, in the way of tree competi- 
tion, yet as the prices of naval stoies 
have not, fiom the circumstances of the 
time, fallen to a peace level, and the 
owners are subjected to much expense in 
the outfit of their ships, as at their peace 
rates of freight must expose them to 
heavy loss, this court is willing, on the 
present occasion, to grant to the said 
owners relief in the manner suggested by 
the court of directors, provided the same 
may be done with safety to the existing 
shipping system. And this court doth, 
thetore authorise the court of directors 
to request the sanction of Paili ament to 
the grant of the proposed relief, with 
such precaution as may prevent it from 
affecting the stability of that system.” 

He t the Chairman) had only to observe, 
in proposing this resolution, that it was, 
in substance, entirely, and, in words, 
almost the same, with that which the 
court adopted in 1803, on a case exactly 
similar to the present. Though it was to 
be lamented, for different reasons, that 
such an occurrence had taken place, be- 
cause it rendered a proceeding necessary, 
that militated against the principle pur- 
sued for many years— that of open com- 

3 C 2 
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petition and the adherence to one regular 
ra te — yet as it had happened but once 
before, and probably would not again, 
for a considerably longer period, it was 
an inconvenience, lie presumed, that might 
well be submitted to, rather than give 
up that system which had been so bene- 
ficial to the company. On this ground, 
lie felt no hesitation in proposing the re- 
solution. 

Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
granting some delay, before the court 
came to a decision. 

The Chairman said, the court of di- 
rectors, in the view they had taken of 
this case, were borne out by the opinion 
of the committee of 1803, whose deci- 
sion was the result of a long and accurate 
consideration of the question. Acting 
under the experience, and pursuing the 
example of that committee, they thought 
that there was no occasion for deferring 
the question. The directors were equally 
willing to consult the benefit of the 
owners as the advantage of the company — 
and certainly there was enough of the 
session unexpired to render hurry unne- 
cessary. But, if there was no reason to 
doubt the statements made by the owners, 
which, he believed, they were ready to 
substantiate, he could see nothing that 
called for delay. 

Mr. Hume was satisfied that the im- 
portance of this question demanded fur- 
ther time tor consideration. Although, 
he was ready, at all times, to admit, that 
the proceedings of former days should be 
attended to in that court, yet he thought 
that the precedent of 1804 was a bad 
one — and, looking to their finances, at 
the present time, ought not to be acted 
upon. He wished the court to know 
clearly the reasons why he objected to 
this resolution. Those ship-owners, who 
now asked for relief from their present 
difficulties, had acted spontaneously. — 
(Hear, hear.) In answer to the adver- 
tisement of the Company, who wauted 
shipping, they became bidders. Their 
tenders were lowest, and were conse- 
quently accepted of. It was for them to 
calculate the smallest sum they could 
take. If they had not made up their 
minds on the subject, why did they send 
iu any tender ? Why did they interfere 
with others, whose tenders being higher, 
were rejected — and which, but for them, 
would probably have been agieed to. 
Here was an end to all contracts, if an 
individual having once agreed to certain 
terms, were allowed to depart from them. 
He wished to know, whether an estimate 
bad been formed of the probable expense 
attending the proposed relief? It was 
important that information should be 
given, to the court on that point. It 
very well, to say, “ deduct 5,000/. 
or l0^900</ P ,%;om each ship.” But that 


was nothing, when the owner received 
30 or 40,000/. to pay it. — (Hear, hear.) 
He wanted an estimate of the expense — 
and he wanted to know, whether the 
owuers were willing to give up the extra 
expenses, which would not he incurred 
by repairing in time of peace? These 
were considerations that ought to weigh 
with the court. They ought not hastily 
to adopt a resolution, in opposition to 
the contracts made by the owners, and 
in opposition to the terms which others 
had offered, but which had been refused. 
Certainly the subject ought to be well 
considered before the resolution was a- 
greed to — and, as the honourable Chair- 
man had observed that there was plenty 
of time, and that no necessity existed for 
a hurried proceeding, lie hoped the court 
would feel it more decorous, more pro- 
per, and more consistent with justice to 
all parties, to postpone the question for 
fourteen days, until gentlemen had an 
opportunity of examining and understand- 
ing it. He did not wish to delay the 
business of the court unnecessarily-^but, 
if his statement were correct — if this 
were a proceeding which struck at the 
root of all contracts — then, he conceived 
the proprietors would feel with him that 
a few days delay were absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Lnicndes, said, that he had al- 
ways, in matters of contract, been sur- 
prized at one thing. When a parcel of 
contractors suffered loss by their specula- 
tions, they regularly called upon the pub- 
lic to remunerate them; but, when they 
made cent, per cent, they would never 
give up a farthing of it. He did not un- 
derstand this. He could not tell why the 
public were to make good all the losses, 
while the contractors pocketed all the 
gains. — (a laugh.) Some years ago, many 
of our merchants imported great quanti- 
ties of grain ; and he was very glad of it, 
for, but for the supply thus afforded, the 
country would have been starved. When 
the sale became slack, and the merchants 
began to lose, not at all recollecting the 
immense profits they had previously made, 
they went to Parliament. For what? 
Why to procure relief for the losses they 
had sustained. But it appeared to him, 
that contractors ought to put up with 
the losses as well as with the gains. Now, 
with respect to the shipping contract, he 
would mention a case in point, to shew 
that there was a snake in the grass. He 
would say this, although a gentleman, 
for whom he had the greatest respect, 
was a ship-owner. This proved, that 
fiiendship would not make him swerve 
from the execution of his duty. Indeed, 
if he were called on to give up either his 
friend or his country, he would not hesi- 
tate for a moment — he would adhere to 
his country. Gentlemen must be aware. 
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that leases were often granted, in which co- 
venants were inserted, binding the lessee 
not to build on certain place's, lest a 
prospect should be shut out, or for any 
other reason. Now, he recollected, when 
the rage for building was at its height, 
houses were erected in the Old Crescent, 
at Bath, though there was a penalty of 
10,000 /. for building on that spot. But 
how did the matter stand ? The people 
found it was worth their while, such was 
the rage for building, to pay the penalty. 
They did so. They paid 10,000/. and 
put 20,000/. in their pocket. Was there 
not something of a similar nature, with 
regard to giving up the penalty of 5,000 /. 
or 10,000/. in this case? Instead of 
losing 5,0001. the contractors would pro- 
bably make 10 or 15,000/. Therefore 
he called on the court to pause and de- 
liberate before they agreed to such a pro- 
position, as the remitting 5,000 /. to each 
ship. There would be an end to con- 
tracts of this nature, if they suffered such 
a proceeding. Each party should be bound, 
in honour, to abide by his contract, 
whet Iter profitable or unprofitable. If it 
happened to be the latter, let the sufferer 
endeavour to make a better contract the 
next time. He agreed with the honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Hume) who un- 
derstood this subject much better than 
he did, that it would be better to discuss 
the question fourteen days hence, that 
they might have time to consider and re 
fiect, before they gave their judgment, in 
a matter of such serious consequence. 

The Chairman said, the honourable 
gentleman who had just sat down, had 
mistaken one very material point. Instead 
of giving up the penalty of 5,000/. it was 
intended to press it — to make the owners 
pay it — as a part of the consideration on 
which the court would he induced to ac- 
commodate, in some degree, those who 
were injured by the present peace rates, 
as contrasted witli the price of stores. 
An honourable member (Mr. Humej had 
inquired, what relief was to be granted? 
what the company would be called on to 
pay ? The court of directors had not 
thought proper to biing that forward. If 
they stated that point to the court, the 
owners would soon be apprized of it, and, 
under all circumstances, they would en- 
deavour to make the company act up to 
any incidental declaration on that head. 
They (the directors) were not so green 
as to act in that manner . — (a laugh ) — 
What they wanted was, to procure the 
sanction of the court of proprietors to 
apply to parliament, and when they got 
the necessary power from the legislature, 
they would make the best aud most dis- 
creet use of it, for the benefit of the 
company. It was important that the 
ships should be continued in the service 
of the company. Jf the owners were in- 


capable of sailing them — and, he be- 
lieved, in many instances, they would be 
so — then let the proprietors see how they 
would be inconvenienced by it. He did 
not mean to say that they would have no 
resource. 

The company were not in the power 
of any set of men, and let not the ship- 
owners value themselves on that point. 
But it would surely be more convenient 
to make use of the present ships, which 
were built for the company’s service, 
than to go into the market and take up 
any ships that might offer. 

If the judgment, given by the execu- 
tive body, after long and solemn consi- 
deration, together with the evident ne- 
cessity of the case, were not sufficient to 
induce the court to entrust the power 
called for in the hands of the directors — 
a power which they did not abuse at a 
former period — he knew of no circum- 
stance that could lead them to agree to 
it. He conceived it was very advisable 
to avoid all unnecessary delay ; and hav- 
ing made these few observations, he 
would leave the court to decide as they 
might think fit. 

Mr. K. Smith. — “ How far is it intended 
to go hack with this relief?” 

The Chairman — “ Not an hour.” 

Mr. K. Smith — “ Are «//the ships going 
out to be relieved ?” 

'I'he Chairman — “ Perhaps the hon. 
gentleman may be amongst, the very few 
who will not seek for relief. — In that case 
the company will not tender it.” 

Mr. K. Smith said, though he might 
ask for relief, he felt that he was not 
one of those who deserved it. — (i laugh) 
Ten years hence, in the event of a war, 
they would be in the same state as they 
were now. Materials would be at the 
same price, ten years hence, as they were 
now. Under these circumstances, if gen- 
tlemen tendering at a fair, honest, and 
upright price, were thrown out of the 
market, and lower tenders taken, what 
right had those who sent them in to com- 
plain ? He would sooner forfeit his 5,000/. 
than give up his opinion on this point. 
However, it was impossible for the ships 
to sail at the present prices — they could 
not sail, at the rates now tendered. — 
'therefore, he asked, whether all the 
ships were to be relieved — those built 
two, three, or even ten years ago ? 

The Chairman said, that was a ques- 
tion he was not prepared to answer, nor 
did he think it at all material; because 
w hat the court of directors now proposed 
to be adopted was a principle to be acted 
on in cases of great necessity, and no 
other. With respect to the observation, 
that ships now tendered could not sail at 
the proposed rates, he could only say, 
that the honourable gentleman must 
know more on this subject than the 
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court of directois, for tliey were not 
acquainted with the terms on which the 
ships were tendered. The lion, gentle- 
man had made a mistake, when he said, 
that the same thing would occur, ten 
years hence, if a war came on. He (the 
Chairman) denied this. It was after a 
war, immediately when peace was con- 
cluded, that the inconvenience aio*e.— 
In time of war there wa3 no difficulty 
whatever, the rates being established and 
settled ; but it was when war had ceased, 
and, peace having succeeded, a sufficient 
time had not elapsed for tilings to find 
their natural level— it was then that the 
inconvenience was felt. Hut the present 
shipping s) stem had operated so favour- 
ably for the Company, that he thought it 
much better to put up with a temporary 

inconvenience than to abandon it. 

(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Dixon wished to ask a question 
which would direct his line of conduct on 
this occasion. The hon. Chairman pro- 
posed to go to parliament, for powers 
which the court of directors did not at 
present possess. Now he wanted to know , 
whether they meaut to ask pailiauient 
for specific allowances to be made to the 
ship-owners. — or, having received the ne- 
cessary powers, would" they resene to 
themselves, as he hoped they would, to 
decide how far each ship was entitled to 
relief? If a general principle were adopt- 
ed for all, it would be extremely dan- 
gerous — but, if the court of directors 
exercised their discretion, on each claim, 
he had no reason to doubt but that jus- 
tice would be done both to the Company 
and to the ship-owners. 

The Chairman observed, that the hon. 
gentleman had appreheuded the thing 
correctly. It was intended to call on 
parliament, to give a discretion to the 
court of directors, under the sanction of 
the general court, to grant such allow- 
ances to the ship-owners as might appear 
necessary. And, he would add, in order 
to satisfy some gentlemen, that all those 
transactions would be completely open to 
the view of the proprietors. After they 
had done any thing under the sanction 
and authority of the court, it would be 
open to animadversion. Every allowance 
granted, on account of any ship, would 
become matter of canvas, if the propri- 
etors pleased. 

Mr. />. Kinnaird was anxious the court 
should consider whether it was expedient 
to come to a decision now ? From what 
had originally fallen from the hon. chair- 
man, there was no foundation for preci- 
pitating the decision. And, what the 
lf<m. gentleman had recently stated, 
placed in a stronger point of view, the 
necessity of delay. The hon. Chairman 
*®owed, that the shipping system should 
^ pW*erved— therefore, any resolution 


of exception, which went to prevent that 
system from being destroyed was wise. — 
lint let the court observe the situation in 
which they were now placed. They were 
asked to do that which was done on a 
former occasion — and, on the precedent 
then set, they were required to act now. 
Il they immediately agreed to this propo- 
sition, they at once sanctioned the pre- 
cedent. The principle would then be 
adopted, that, whenever a peace came, 
afttrawar, as the hon. Chairman had 
expressed it, the company must resort 
to the same mode. He did not mean to 
say, that it was not wise — but, as they 
were called on to establish a principle 
that was to be acted on in future, aud as 
it involved an exception to the general 
system, he submitted whether it was not 
more proper to deliberate on it, and come 
to the result slowly and cautiously, rather 
than hasten to a vote immediately, on a 
proposition, the merits of which no gen- 
tleman, who heard it now, for the first 
time, could understand. He, for one, 
could not give an opinion on it — and, 
theiefore, he requested that time might 
be allowed him, in order that he might 
examine the subject. Ceitainly, the pro- 
position, coining from the court of di- 
uctors, deserved the most favourable con- 
struct ion — and lie felt, that, when he had 
examined it, he should pci feet ly agree 
with them. But, looking to it, as affect- 
ing their future proceedings, to come to 
an immediate decision, when gentlemen 
had exptessed doubts on the subject, 
would, to say the least of it, be very in- 
decorous. lie should, therefore, support 
the suggestion, that the consideration of 
the proposition should be put off for four- 
teen days. A laugh had been excited, 
not very justly, he conceived, at the ex- 
pression of a gentleman near him (Mr. K. 
.Smith). That expression in his opinion, 
did the lion, gentleman very great credit. 
“ It is m\ interest,” said lie, “ to have 
this relief ; and, if other men seek for 
and get it, 1 am willing to take it ; but, 
in this inv interest is opposed to yours, 
the proprietors. I say, as a proprietor, Ir 
against your inteiest to grant it.” This 
declaration gave him the very best rea- 
son for questioning the propriety of this 
relief. The hon. gentleman (Mr, K. 
Smith) seemed to say, that it was for 
the benefit of ship-owners, and of all 
contractors, to keep them to the terms 
they had proposed. In order to encou- 
rage real good capitalists to contract, and 
not wild and visionary speculators, it 
was much better to make the contractors 
now and then feel, that they must not 
speculate rashly, hut send in fair esti- 
mates, and perform what they had con- 
tracted to do, whether beneficial or not. 
Those who asked a fair and reasonable 
rate, were the persons whom the compa- 
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ny ought to contract with — for there was 
a moral certainty that they would per- 
form their engagements. They ought ra- 
ther to deal with a man on a good sound 
principle, which offered a fair prospect 
for the fulfilment of the engagement en- 
tered into, than take a smaller price, 
leading the company at the mercy of 
those who made the tender, to give up 
the contract, ou paying 5,000 or 10,0001. 

Mr. R. Jackson. Having heaid the pa- 
pers read, and having attended to the 
i lear and candid statement contained in 
them, and to the explanation given by 
the hoii. chairman, the question appeared 
to him to stand thus : — The law, if acted 
up to, might operate with somewhat of 
uii(|ue severity, and, therefore, the court 
of directors were anxious to administer 
relief, under the circumstances of the 
ease. The court had not yet had an op- 
poit unity of perusing the opiuion of his 
hon. and learned hiend (Mr. llosunquet) 
on the point piopoundcd to him. lint, 
lie believed, as far as lie was acquainted 
with t lie act, that the court of dircctois 
could not proceed without legislative au- 
thority. Therefore, if he understood the 
hon. chairman rightly, it was intended to 
apply to the legislature, not for any speci- 
fic allowance, but to enable the court of 
directors, under the powers called for, to 
exercise their discretion, and act with 
equity, under all the circumstances of the 
case. It might be questioned, whether 
this was a dangerous power to place in 
the hands of the directors, since it went 
to alter a system that had been acted on 
for twenty years. He confessed he spoke 
with something like a practical feeling, 
(and he believed the same feeling was en- 
tertained by others) which lie iia<l spent 
so many years of his 5011th, in bringing 
forward and maturing. He was mo^t 
anxious that it should be preserved. He 
precisely hoped that it would be kept up, 
because 011 its stability depended the great 
question, whether America or England 
should be the traders to the East Indies. 

• — (Hear, hear.) Therefore, he looked 
with a strong jealousy, he trusted with a 
laudable jealousy, to any proposition 
which tended to alter it. This resolution 
might appear to some to be an infraction 
of that principle which he was as careful 
and as anxious as he could be to preserve. 
It therefore came to this, whether the 
power sought for by the court of directors 
should be given ou the mere ceremony of 
reading those papers, or whether indivi- 
duals should have an opportunity of read- 
ing and examining them, in order that 
they might be satisfied, that the bill or 
act demanded, was as pure and perfect in 
itself, as he understood it was. To urge 
this as a question would be useless- — be- 
cause the wish of the directors, in a case 
like this, would certainly be the feeling 


of the majority of proprietors. He there- 
fore would take the liberty humbly to ad- 
vise, that the delay of a few days should 
he granted. He did so, on two grounds, 
— first, that the most jealous should be 
satisfied that the great principle of the 
shipping system was not likely to be in- 
fringed — aud next, that contractors should 
learn, that they were not, too lightly, to 
be relieved from the fulfilment of their 
contracts ; fm , when over, they thought 
they had nothing to do, but to get their 
claim for relief attended to by the direc- 
tors, and that they would then puss 
through the court of proprietors, almost 
per forma, they would not care what low 
prices they tendered. — (Hear, hear.) As 
surely as the concession of 1803, was now 
quoted as an authority for remission, so 
surely would the present request, if too 
lightly granted, be quoted for remission 
on some future occasion ; and, instead of 
having fair tendeis, all kinds of contrac- 
tors and speculatois would send in pro- 
posals, which, they were conscious would 
not 1 enumerate them ; and they would 
depend on getting their claims to com- 
pensation easily passed through the court 
of proprietors, by which a good profit 
would be ultimately secured. For these 
two reasons, he begged leave to advise 
(and he felt that he would have the sanc- 
tion of every gentleman present for offer- 
ing the suggestion) that a future day 
should be appointed for considering the 
question. In his opinion, it was most 
proper that delay should take place, since 
it would shew to the persous calling for 
relief, that their demand would not be 
complied with, except on mature deli- 
beration — and it would give gentlemen, 
not conversant with the subject, an op- 
portunity of investigating it, and thus 
enable them to decide coirectly on the 
proposition. With these feelings, he ho- 
ped a few days would be granted for the 
consideration of the papers. 

The Chairman believed lie could say 
with perfect correctness, that the court 
of directors did not come forward, to 
state any proposition against the sense 
of the proprietors. If it were the wish 
of the court to delay this matter for a 
slant time, there certainly could be no 
objection to it. At the same time, he 
begged leave to state, that the court of 
directors had offered to the consideration 
of the proprietors the resolution that had 
been read, because, in the former case, 
of 1803, there was but one deliberation 
on it. Besides there was this point to be 
considered — that the present direction 
was leading to a close, and it was better, 
in his opiuion, that those persons, under 
whom the business had originated, should 
finish it, than to leave it open for discus- 
sion, at a remote period. If, therefore, 
any near approaching day were proposed. 
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he thought it would be more proper than 
that already mentioned. He was ex- 
tremely glad to hear that the learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson,) continued 
so staunch to that system which he had 
so long supported ; and he could assure 
the learned gentleman, that he felt very 
considerable difficulty in bringing for- 
ward the motion before the court ; but 
he did so in consequence of the strong 
comiction he felt, that it was the only 
mode which remained to keep those ves- 
sels afloat, that were specially built for 
the service of the company. 

Mr. D. Kinnnird proposed that the 
consideration of the motion should be 
postponed to Wednesday se’nuight. 

Mr. Hump , — “ I hope the opinion of 
our standing counsel will then be laid 
before us/’ 

The Chairman , — t( The learned coun- 
sel’s opinion is now here ; he clearly 
thinks that we must go to parliament.” 

The motion for postponing the consi- 
deration of the question to Wednesday, 
the 27th of March, was then agreed to. 

MANDAMUS TO THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

The Chairman said, before the court 
broke up, he wished to address the 
proprietors ou a question of a nature very 
different from any that had heretofore 
been introduced to their notice. It was 
a question of power between the hoard of 
commissioners for managing the affairs of 
India, and the court of directors. — (Hear, 
hear.) That board had been instituted 
for thirty years ; and an event had lately 
taken place, nothing similar to which, had, 
duriug that time, before occurred. The 
directors had been served with a manda- 
mus from the Court of King’s Bench, 
commanding them to send out a certain 
dispatch to India, which they had previ- 
ously refused to do ; they, and their legal 
advisers, maintaining, that the board of 
controul, in altering the dispatch in 
question, had gone beyond their legal 
powers. The dispatch related to the 
allotment of money, in a case of purchase. 
The commodity purchased was rice. The 
court of directors had, from the com- 
mencement, but one opinion on this sub- 
ject. On many other questions they had 
manifested a difference of opinion ; but, 
with respect to the point at issue between 
the board of controul and the court of 
directors, but one sentiment prevailed — 
namely, that the board were going beyond 
the limit prescribed to them by the law, 
in altering a dispatch which related to the 
private money concern of the company. — 
f Hear , hear J On this ground they had 
misted the transmission of the dispatch 
India, for seven or eight years. For 
*«onsiderabletimc after they first oppos- 
•4 this •betch of authority on the part of 
dwhwrti of controul, the question re- 


mained entirely dormant. It was again 
raised by the board, about three years 
ago, and at length came to an issue, in 
the only possible way. The board of con- 
troul applied to the King’s Bench for it> 
interference ; and from thence the case, 
as respec ted the nature of the dispatch, 
was brought before the privy council. 
They decided in favour of the board of 
controul ; and the consequence was, that 
a mandamus v\as issued forth, directing 
the executive body to send the dispatch 
out to India. They were, of course, 
obliged to comply with that direction. 
But, as the court of directors thought it 
their duty to be tenacious of the powers 
granted to them by law — powers of a very 
limited description, and apt to he trench- 
ed on by the superior authority of the 
board of controul ; they felt it necessary 
in the present case, that the whole pro- 
ceedings should be laid before the propri- 
etors. The circumstance was so remark- 
able, as to render it improper that it 
should be passed over in silence; there- 
fore tlie directors had brought it under 
the notice of the court. — ( Hear , hear.) 
The papers connected with this affair 
were prepared for the inspection of the 
court of proprietors. They were very 
voluminous, commencing at an early pe- 
riod ; for the transaction that had given 
rise to the question of power, took place 
sixteen or eighteen years ago. If gentle- 
men wished, therefore, to go minutely 
into the business they must look hack to 
that period. The series of documents 
would be opened for their examination. 
It comprised the correspondence between 
the board of controul and the court of di- 
rectors, and every other proceeding down 
to the present moment. Among the 
more recent documents was an act of the 
court of directors, minuting their reasons, 
at some length, for the conduct they had 
pursued. It involved a question, con- 
nected with the proceedings of an indi- 
vidual, formerly in the company’s service ; 
but that was a point of minor consider- 
ation ; and they wished to bring the mat- 
ter under the consideration of the court 
of proprietors, without reference to it, 
and merely as a question of power. If it 
were found, on inspecting those papers, 
that the board of controul had, in the 
judgment of the proprietors, transgressed 
their limits, it would be satisfactory to 
the directors to find themselves upheld by 
their constituents, in the course they had 
so long pursued, as that which their duty 
called on them to adopt. — ( Hear, heard 
With respect to the issue, it did appear, 
from the decree of the privy council, that 
the dispatch, altered by the board of con- 
troul, related to the civil and military 
affairs of the company, and, therefore 
came within the jurisdiction of the board, 
as provided for in the act of parliament. 
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The court of directors, however, main- 
tained, that it was a question of money, 
which they alone had in tlip'r hands, and 
over which the board had legally no power 
whatever. And they resisted the power 
of that body to put their hands info the 
company's purse on any occasion. — (Ilsur., 
hear.) This was the main feature of the 
dispute. As he had observed before, it 
was a question of power; and, having 
staled these facts to the proprietors, he 
had only further to say, that the papers 
necessary to a full undemanding of the 
case were now ready. It remained witli 
the proprietors to express their wish, 
either to have them exhibited, in the 
house, in manuscript, or to have them 
printed, if they were not too voluminous. 
He should now sit down anxious to hear 


that they should have the resolution of 
the com t of directors read, for their sa- 
tisfaction and information. • If it was 
thought that it contained partial reflec- 
tion^ on the individual from whose case 
this business had arisen, he would request 
the court to suspend any opinion they 
might be inclined to form on those points, 
and to confine themselves to the abstract 
quo't'on between the board of coutrol, 
and the court of directors. He had read 
the resolution, and he thought it contain- 
ed some passages that might have been 
left out. But their introduction had evi- 
dently been occasioned by the anxious 
wish of the directors to go to the very 
beginning of the transaction, and to give 
to the proprietors the fullest possible in- 
formation. He submitted that this docu- 


the sentiments of the court on the subject 
he had introduced. 

Mr. Hume. — <e I undet'tood it was the 
intention of the unut *»t directors that 
the pupeia alluded to should be lead.” 

The Chairman. — That might he 
thought an e.v parte pj oemling. This is 
a c.he in which it was necessary to enter 
ve lv much into the conduct of the indivi- 
dual who e e proceedings gave rise to I he 
question. In stating their view of it, t he 
directors were obliged to go, at considera- 
able length, into a narrative of the fact. 
They wished, however, not to hear hard 
on that individual, but mciely to speak to 
the question ot power, and the proceedings 
that had given rise to it. The course pur- 
sued by the board of controul was a very 
extraordinary one ; and the directors not 
only wished the proprietor, but the pub- 
lic to know it. 

Mr. Hume said, the resolution of the 
court of directors ought to be read, on 
this very ground. He considered the pre- 
sent to be a question of vital importance. 
It was simply this — whether the company 
were to exist or not ? (Hear, hear .) — 
whether they are to have power, directly 
or indirectly, to manage their finances 5 
And whether it was or was not necessary 
to keep his majesty's ministers, not mere- 
ly to the tenor, but to the express letter 
of the law, as it was almost universally 
understood, and had been acted on up 
to the present time? How had it been 
understood ? That it debarred the board 
of control from all interference with the 
pecuniary affairs of the company. Every 
gentleman, he was convinced, who heard 
the resolution of the court of directors 
read, would feel that the present was a 
case that called for an open, decided, 
and manly expression of the determina- 
tion of the proprietors to support their 
executive body. — (Hear, hear.) If they 
did not do so, their attendance in that 
court was useless. — (Hear, hear.) He 
therefore submitted to the proprietors, 
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merit ought to he read — and then it would 
be for the court to determine, whether the 
whole correspondence between the court 
of director.-, and the board of control, li- 
miting it entirely to theexertion of power, 
without any rdtienee to the conduct in 
India, of the individual often alluded 
to, should be laid hcfuic them. They 
would then have to decide, whether the 
board of control had a right to interfere 
with any power, or to alter any dispatch 
about to be sent out to India, respecting 
money matters ? This duty the proprie- 
tors would have to perfoim, both as it 
was connected with their own interests, 
and with those of the country at large. 
He had seen some ot the correspondence, 
and every letter 1 1 at he had perused stiong- 
lv supported the comse taken by the di- 
lectois, and clearly proved the lnrlit they 
had to object to the eon loot of the hoard 
of conti ol. Indeed, so conclusive were 
i lie arguments, t hat he \va> at a loss to 
sec the smallest mound on which his ma- 
jesty in council could call on the directors 
to obey the orders of the board of coutrol, 
m i dal ion to this dispatch. The docu- 
ments should, he conceived, be read— 
and tlieu, at a future day, no very remote 
one he hoped, the court could deliberate 
on the subject, and pav* <oich resolutions 
as might appear proper. They ought, as 
tar as the court had an opportunity of 
doing so, to let his majesty ’-x ministers 
know, that they were not to act contrary 
to the tair meaning of the act of the legis- 
lature. They might appeal to his majes- 
ty in council ; but even he, elevated as 
his situation w*a% had no right to decide 
on any other foundation, but that of the 
law — he ought, in every instance, to act 
up to the spirit of the law.— (Hear, hear) 
The trifling expense of printing the pa* 
pern w f as nothing, when compared with 
the immense magnitude of the point i*n 
dispute ; and, when the resolution waa 
read, he really believed, that there Was 
not an individual in the court who wOitld 
object to having the trhote of the corres*- 

Vob. I. 3 D 
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pimdenre, as fai a- it rejected the ques- 


tion of powei , laid be ton* them. 

Mr. Lowndes "aid, as thu question af* 
feited the lights ot the company— and as 
it was inipoi taut that the land-maiks of 
the puwti belonging to theboaid of eon- 
tiol, should he hxed —he hoped the sub- 
ject would he dischaiged 111 a calm and 
impaitial maunei. He trusted they would 
neither lean too much to their teelings, 
ns piofiielois; lioi, on the other hand, 
from .sentiments of ftieudship, 01 fiom an 
overwhelming zeal, an ntdcni loyally, 
look with too lenient an c\e upon the 
conduct of His Majesty’s immii leis. It 
was their duty to "teu* clear oi Srytla and 
Charybdt ,s. — (n lo <;//> A tew days ago, 
bovvevei, he had beta i tuned away to 
oxpiess his opinion 1 reel y in their favour — 
not hecause he telt that burning loyalty 
he had alluded to, but because bethought 
the property-tax' was a very uood one. — 
( laughter and hisses.) Be that as it 
might, be hoped the company w'ould now 
make a gallant stand against the hoard 
of control, and show them that they 
would maintain their first rights, in spite 
of every attempt to contract theii power. 
This attempt of the board of control 
ought to be watched with the utmost jea- 
lousy — for, of all the passions of the hu- 
man mind, the love of power was the 
most general and the most violent. Like 
air, it enteied into even* thing. Out 
private quarrels weie all about power. 
Even the domestic disputes between man 
and wife weie occasioned by a desiic of 
supeiiority — they weie mere struggles for 
pow er. — (hum titer. ) '1 he lo\ e of power, 
like the brazen serpent, was disposed to 
swallow up the rest of the passions. The 
court therefore ought to consider this 
question, as the lion, gentleman (Mr. 
Hume) had observed, .as affecting the 
vital inteiests of the company. The 
point m dhputc wa», whethei they should 
exist a> a company, holding a lease, oil 
certain condition; oi w bet her the board 
of control should invalidate that lca*e, 
and alter it, noh-ni rohns, at their plea- 
sure? The company exiled under an 
act of parliament; and he ti listed they 
would always adhrn* to, and defend, their 
rights, whether they weie assailed by the 
administration of the country, or by any 
other persons. The court would, he had 
no doubt, consider the subject, like judges 
on the bench, in a candid and impartial 
manner — neither calling for {lowers that 
did not belong to them, nor giving up a 
single iota of their just rights. It would 
be most dangerous if any part of their 
authority wa> w listed from them; for, 
there was an old >.iying, that, if you gave 
an inch to acei tain dcsci iption of persons, 
they would alined!}' take an ell . — (a 
faugh.) He called on the court to look 
to thedreadful effects which the thirst of 
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power had produced in Europe, during 
the last twenty years. The events which 
the history of that period recorded, shew- 
ed the necessity of opposing every stietch 
of authority, in the first instance. The 
court ought not, and would not, give up 
a paiticle of the power which was en- 
trusted to their executive, hut would, to 
the last moment, assert their just rights. 

Mr. T tower believed there was hut one 
opinion in that court, as to the neces- 
sity of hi i aging this question under con- 
sideiatiou. After the statement which 
had been made, they weie hound to in- 
vestigate the transaction. They owed it 
to the gentlemen behind the bar — they 
owed it to themselves — and they equally 
owed it to the country in genet al. The 
question, theicfore, was, in what tan- 
gible shape could the subject be brought 
before the court ? Many gentLmen would 
not like to wade through the immense 
body of documents, which had accumu- 
lated in eighteen or nineteen years — (hear, 
hear .) — therefore he thought it would be 
betler if an abstract were made, so as to 
enable the proprietors to become ac- 
quainted with all the essential points of 
the case. — (hear, hear.) It was, as the 
ho u. chairman had very truly observed, 
a question of power. And experience 
had too often shewn, that the hoard of 
control wished, whenever an opportu- 
nity occurred, to overstep the hounds of 
the act of pail lament, by which their au- 
thoiity was defined. — (hear, hear.) — 
The court should, therefore, exercise 
cieat jealousy in looking at this transac- 
tion. They knew that their court of di- 
lectors had hut one object, and that was 
in unison with the feelings of the propri- 
etors ; hut they also knew, that it was a 
very possible case for the hoard of con- 
trol to have views extremely different. 
He, therefore, desired, that ail abstract 
of the correspondence should he laid be- 
fore them, which would bring the ques- 
tion under their consideration, in a tan- 
gible shape. 

Mr. Hume — “The necessai y documents 
are not so numerous as the lion, geutle- 
man seems to suppose. The first letter 
is dated the 30th of May, 1808 ; there 
are also letters written in 1809, 1812, 
and 1814 — so that eight or nine letters 
comprise the whole subject.” 

Mr. Drew said, the simple question 
seemed to be, — the court of directors 
having exercised their discretion, and 
that having been overruled by the hoard 
of control, sanctioned by the court of 
King’s Bench, and by the King in council, 
whether the proprietors could now take 
any step ? It was his opinion, that the 
privy council having decided on the ques- 
tion, and the court of King’s Bench hav- 
ing grauted a mandamus , it was too late 
for them to say that the board had as 
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much power as that winch they contended 
tor. 1 low ever tenacious the propiierors 
might be ot their rights, their proceed- 
ii»t»s could only end now in their united 
approbation ot the conduct pursued by 
the directors — they could not alter the 
dial ter, noi the law as it has been ex- 
pounded. 

The Chairman said, they had no such 
expectation. On tlte contrary, he had 
stated, that the dispatch ordered to he 
sent out- by the board of control, and the 
court of King’s Bench, was in progress 
to go to India. They did uot hope for a 
reversal of the judgment. But, as the 
directors were placed in the extraor- 
dinary and most unpleasant situation of 
having a mandamus served on them from 
the court of King’s Bench, and as gen- 
tlemen might very naturally ask, how did 
you get into that situation ? it was con- 
sidered light that the subject should be 
brought before the pioprietors in the way 
which he had stated. It was not intend- 
ed by the directois to bear hard on the 
individual who had given iise to the 
whole question. They had acted in that 
manner w inch appeared to them to be 
correct; and, if the case of that person 
were again to be tried, they certainly 
would bring forward every thing he had 
adduced in his defence, as well as the 
reasons which induced the court of di- 
rectors to decide as they had done. But, 
in bringing the question of power before 
tlte court, it was impossible to do that 
exactly. They had only a choice of dif- 
ficulties; they wished to state the cir- 
cumstances to the propiietors, as fully as 
possible, and then to submit it to their 
wisdom, to act as they pleased. The 
lion, gentleman uMr. Humei stated, that 
the subject was fully comprised in five or 
six letter'*. The letters alluded to were, 
undoubtedly, proper to be read, but they 
did not go sufficiently into the merits of 
the case. They went to support the prin- 
ciples stated in the document drawn up 
by the directors which had been fre- 
quently alluded to. The court of direc- 
tors were not, therefore, anxious that 
their view of the question should be read, 
in the first instance, lest they might be 
accused of a wish to prepossess the pro- 
prietors. It’, however, gentlemen desired 
to have an outline of the facts, that do- 
cument certainly did contain one. 

Mr. Z). Kinnaird observed, that this 
subject having been once mentioned by 
the hon. chairman, no doubt could be 
entertained of the propi lety of its being 
taken up by the court. The question 
having been introduced, it appeared that 
something more than a mere statement 
of facts ought to come from the chair. 
Some substantive proposition ought to 
be made— or some act of the court of di- 
rectors should be laid before the proprie- 


tors — on which the motion for pinning 
papers might properly be enter! need. 
That motion, he thought, ought to pro- 
ceed from the directors themselves, in 
order to bring the question directly under 
the con i.lerution of the court. The ob- 
jection made to leading the resolution of 
the com t «d uncctoix, shewed that they 
teit a stioij" ind!**pn>icion to prejudice 
the ca-e, by int inducing to the propri- 
etors an officer who had fallen under the 
censme of the company. But it was a 
question, whether, having disclaimed that 
object, such decimation would not sa- 
t \ the fiicnds of the lion, officer, and 
induce them to suffer that document to 
he read. If the resolution were read, 
their course would then be quite clear and 
straight forwatd. If, however, any ob- 
jection were opposed to laying it before 
the court, they might, by a very simple 
proceeding, obviate the difficulty. Any 
gentleman, having heard that a manda- 
mus had hern directed to the executive 
body, might request that all papeis, re- 
lative to the cu e which ended in that 
mandamus, should he piloted for the use 
of the proprietor ; taking care that none 
were pioduced but Um»m' whnh were ab- 
solutely necessary. The stiaight forwaid 
way seemed to lie, that the court of di- 
rectors should announce that they had 
received a mandamus , and that they had, 
in consequence, entered into a resolution, 
which being read, they could then hunt 
the subject up to its origin. 

Mr. Jt. Jatkmn >aid, the mode of 
proceeding wa> extremely simple. The 
court ot director had thought it light to 
put togethei a statement of facts to jus- 
tify themselves to their ionstituent.s ; but, 
tlicyobsfjved, that this statement was open 
to the chaiue ot being re parte. Fiom 
the nature ot the tiling, it must he so — 
it was impossible that it could be other- 
wise. Of course many documents were 
referred to, that would bring under the 
notice of the court the conduct ot an of- 
ficer who had fallen under the displeasure 
of the company. Hut the thing being 
done, it appealed to him that the docu- 
ment should be read. The business could 
not stop here— it mud be resolved to 
bring it under the consuleiation ot’ the 
couit in one way or another. The hon. 
Chairman might foi instance, state at 
large, by way ot speech, the various facts 
that led to the question. But surely It 
was the shortest way to have the resolu- 
tion read, which embraced all the neces- 
sary points. There could be no impro- 
priety in it, because it referred to an in- 
dividual whose conduct was closely con- 
nected with the original proceeding.— 
Those who heard the resolution read, 
would learn what documents were neces- 
sary to be moved for, in ordtr to con- 
sider the case candidly and justly with 
3 D 2 
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Vcfcience to all p.ufir?. lint it did 
appear to him th.it they coal. I not move 
for the proper papei* until the ri -.oiiition 
was read. It was not uiy loim, hut it 
was highly inteuMing — ami ecntlenu » 
being onee in po^-e^sion of it, would 
know how to conduit themselves in the 
future stages of the discti'Sioii. 

Mr. S.Di.ron said, no man deferred more 
to theopinionof auotlici thanhedid to that 
of Ills learned friend — but, on this occa- 
sion, he wai compelled to hold differen* 
sentiments from tho«e which his learned 
fiiend mi ppm ted. If the paper? weie ro 1 e 
printed, he thought uone of them ought to 
be read this day. Tin. subject w l.u ii w as 
recently befoie them, and which icsp.et- 
ed comp: tiMtiou, wa? put off on account 
of it* meat impoitance. It w.h not, how- 
ever, near so impoitant as that which 
was now under consideration. Ho, there- 
fore, hoped that a similar couise would 
he pui sued here. Let the resolution, and 
all the necessary papers be piintcd ; and 
on some future da) , when all the piopiic- 
tors, not only those who weie piesenf, 
but those who were absent, had made 
themselves acquainted with the subject, 
it could be mud advantageously hi ought 
foiward. He thoualit it would hardly ho 
fair, that lie, or any otlur gentleman, 
should leave the corn , atler having 
heaid a single document icad, with an 
impiesMon, that w ould not, pet haps, he 
home out by the j.apeis, when laid be- 
fore tin m. He hoped, therefoie, that no 
document would he lead, this daj — but 
that the le.-ohition, ami the papei* on 
which it was founded, should he oideied 
to he printed, preparatory to the legulur 
discussion of the question. 

Mr. Tioirer said, that, in the obsei ra- 
tions which he liad taken the liberty to 
make, he was completely misniideistood, 
if it was thought that he objected to lead- 
ing the 1 evolution, oriepmt, of the corn t 
or directors. \\ hen he spoke, he imagin- 
ed that it was intended to lead it. — (lit nr, 
hen.) Fiomwhat he hail since heard 
stated, he was still farther persuaded of 
the propriety of that repot t being laid be- 
fore them. It would he more icaular, 
perhaps, that the mmulnmus should pre- 
cede the report. By that means they 
would have some ground on winch they 
could move for the production ot papers 
necessar) for the use of the proprietors. 
So far from objecting to the reading of 
the report, he thought they ought, with- 
out deli), to be placed in possesion of it. 

Mr. V. Moore, M. P. said, on a former 
question, that ot compensation to he 
gianted to the ship-owner*, u day was ap- 
pointed for tic* cn ideiation of the sub- 
ject ; and he did not know why a future 
period should not be Mtapaif for the dis- 
cussion of this qu. '<tiijii. When he ic- 
quested that the papu r should he laid be- 


foie them, it was more for the conveni- 
ence of othos than for his own, because 
he had aheady made himself acquainted 
with I he question. lie had read, with 
attention, the document diawn up by the 
directoi.', pm putting to be “the pro- 
tect ot the executive tiu t acainst the 
pioceedimis or Ids majesty’s ministers.” 
The statement which it contained filled 
him with the utmost ahum tor t he veiy 
existence ot the company. U the princi- 
ple laid down by the boaid ot conti <»1 
was not i t*Ma ted with as mm h deterni'- 
natii.u as their meditated encioaclimciit, 
m l-'O l, — ^when lie Mr. Moore; took an 
active putt in the discussion, reca-ioned 
bv the commissioners iutioducmg the 
word “ (•On'merchd" into one of the com- 
pany’-. (Ii "patches; — the administration 
of the affuiis of their military establish- 
ment — of their treasury — and ot theix le- 
venue — would be taken out of their hand.* 
This would ccitainly be the case, unless 
the piituiple was successfully opposed. 
It therefore became the court not to dis- 
po>e of this question, on the mere read- 
ing ot the resolution adverted to. When- 
ever the <ouit came to read the dispatch, 
anrl to maik the alteration that had been 
made in it, they would clearly see their dan- 
ger, and i i.ey would know how to estimate 
the talents and integiity of those who en- 
dravomed to avert it. — (/tear, hear .) — 
Tin y would applaud the pioceedimrs of 
tbeii dneetors — they would rally around 
them — and ihey would use every effort to 
bung them thiou.h the struggle manfully. 
(lit tn\ h- nr.) If they did not act thus 
they would have but an imperfect juiis- 
diction over the affaiis ot India — they 
would have but little control over the 
expendituie of their own property. He 
would now* state to the court, from what 
he had read on the preceding day, bow 
the facts of the case stood. A dispatch 
wa> oidered, by the board of control, to 
be sent out to India. The com t of direc- 
tor icfii'cd obedience to the older, be- 
cause it was a dispatch that ought not to 
he *-enr out, as it assumed a junsdic- 
tion over the aifaii s of the company, which 
w as not w ai ra nted by the legislature. The 
Board of Control, however, maintained 
their point — and the executive trust, in 
consequence, appealed to the king in coun- 
cil ; and the question was decided against 
the company. But who were they who 
came to this decision ? The very parties 
who, in another department, originally 
mrieied the dispatch to be transmitted to 
India. — (Hear* hear.) Having done that, 
the propriety of which was questioned, as 
members of another department of state, 
they met together, and approved of their 
own act. Such was the decision that took 
place — which he would contend, proceed- 
ed on a mi.-inteiprctation of the act of 
parliament; it assumed a jurisdiction dan- 
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gerou-ito the company, and no less danger- 
ous to the empire ; anti gave the board 
ot control an authority which they ought 
not to possess?, because they were not en- 
titled to it. The next step was the man- 
damus. Now here he must observe, that 
the judges of the court of King’s Bench 
had no right to he guided by the decision 
of the king in council. They ought to 
have looked to the act of parliament, by 
which the question was govci ned, and to 
have given it its just interpretation. But 
they did not do this — no, they assumed 
that the decision of the king in council was 
correct, and on that they turned to the di- 
rectors and said, 44 you must send this 
dispatch to India.” Here they weie com- 
pletely at issue with his majesty’s minis- 
ters — with those gentlemen who appro- 
ved, in one (lepaitnient of the state, ot an 
act they had authorised in another. They 
were, although they appeared in different 
depaitmuits, the self-same men. Al- 
though on one day they might wear green 
coats, and on another Mack, they weie 
still the same men, and hail very modest- 
ly approved of their own proceeding. In 
1804, in Lord Sidmonth’s administration, 
which, like the present, was fond of en- 
croaching on the company’s rights, an at- 
tempt, something like the present, was 
made. In that case, the board of control 
introduced the word 44 commercial ” into 
a dispatch, which occasioned one or two 
very lively debates in that court. The 
company said, 41 this jurisdiction belongs 
to us — the act of parliament bears us out 
in it.” On the other hand, the board of 
control defended their light to amend 
the dispatch. The proprietors felt the 
same alarm then, a- he hoped, they would 
now feel, towanls the impoit ant question 
that had been agitatul. They rallied 
round the executive body, and they com- 
pletely succeeded in putting down the mi- 
nisters, and averting the ban el ill effects 
that must inevitably have been produced 
by their interference. These constant ef- 
forts to deprive tiie company of their le- 
gitimate authority reminded him of the 
story of a Mahometan in India, who set 
his eye on the garden of a poor Hindoo. 
The latter being unwilling either to sell, 
to give up, or to lend his garden, the Ma- 
hometan, determined to possess it, threw 
some bullocks blood ovei the ground, and 
soon compelled the Hindoo to abandon 
his possession. In the case he had alluded 
to, the word 44 commercial” was the bul- 
lock’s blood, with which the hoard of 
control had thought proper to pollute the 
dispatch ; but they were obliged, in con- 
sequence of the firmness displayed by the 
court, to cleanse it again. The protest, 
Mr. Moore observed, was so honourable 
to the abilities of the executive trust — it 
was draw n up with so much perspicuity, 
and gave so clear and perfect a view of 


the case — that, if it were not too long, 
he hoped it would be read to the court. — 
(Heur y hear.) But he did most seriously 
implore every proprietor, who wished to 
put an end to the improper assumption 
of power, by the hoard of control, to 
conn* to the India house, and read the 
whole of the papers on which the protest 
was built. To see, first, whether it was 
fully sanctioned by the documents — and 
next, to nuu k the ability of those by whom 
it was drawn up; in opposition to the 
efforts of the board of contiol, which ap- 
peared to him to be completely unjustifia- 
ble. He trusted, that nothing would be 
left undone to raise the minds of the pro- 
prietors to that zenith of ahum, which 
the occasion vailed for — since it appeared 
to him, that if such dangerous encroach- 
ments were not resisted, in time, the com- 
pany would soon be destroyed altogether. 

Mr. Drew could not help considering, 
that rhe dctision of the king in council, 
and the proceedings of the court of King’s 
Bench, had completely settled this ques- 
tion. He could not attune, as a fact, 
indeed he could not think, that the judges 
of the court of King’s Bench would pro- 
ceed to issue a mania nun, without exa- 
mining the act of pai liamenr. Therefore, 
in his opinion, the reading of the whole 
of the protest could answer no good pur- 
pose. If the subject were laid before the 
proprietors — which in effect was this : — 
that the board of control ordered a dis- 
patch to be sent out to India, which the 
directors refused to transmit — that the 
question was discussed, and a decision 
being given against them, they were di- 
rected to forwaid the dispatch ; — all this 
being known, what could the propiietors 
do more than offei their thanks to the ex- 
ecutive body for their conduct ! 

The Chairman. — “ We are not bring- 
ing hefoie this com t, the question, whe- 
ther the mandamus shall be obeyed or not 
— or any other question of law ; but we 
wish to place our conduct under the view 
of the proprietors. Having -rated the na- 
ture of the question, it i- tor the court 
to say, whether they will have any papers 
read or not. “ (Loud ones of Read ! 
Read ) 

The clerk then read the following pro- 
test. 

44 The court taking into consideration the 
writ of mandamus issued by his Majesty’s 
court of King’s Bench, commanding the 
court of directors to despatch and send 
without further delay, to the governor in 
council of Fort St. George, the Madras 
military draft No. 177, relative to major 
Hart, as altered and approved by the 
board of commissioners for the affairs of 
India : 

44 Resolved unanimously, That this court 
having urged to the board of commission- 
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ers for the affairs of India, the reason* 
which induced them to entertain a '.tumg 
opinion against the pinpnety ami justice 
of the oidurs which t l»t \ are now com- 
manded to send to i'oit M. Groige; and 
this court, hr tlteii counsel, having also 
u reei l to the com t of Hum's Bench, and 
before the lords of his Majesty's most ho- 
nourable privy council, the arguments on 
which this court has been advised that 
the matter of those orders is in no way 
subject to the authority of the board of 
commissioners ; and there being no ap- 
peal from the decision of hN loyal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf ot hi* Maje t\ in coun- 
cil, this couit ought not to avoid, and 
cannot lawfully avoid, obedience to the 
mandatory process with which they have 
hecn served, and therefore will toithvvith 
sign and forvvaid the dispatch therein 
leferred to, according to the exigency of 
the writ. Nevertheless, as reflection lias 
only strengthened the opinion of this court 
on the merits of the case of major Hart, 
and as the forms of proceedings before 
the privy council do not admit ot this 
court’s being acquainted with their rea- 
sons for adopting a construction of the 
powers of the board of commisrioners, 
directly opposite to the principles mi 
which they weie originally professed to 
be established, this court consider that 
their duty imperiously requiies that they 
should refold, by way of protest under 
their hands a statement of the leading 
faetson the mattei in question, with some 
of their reasons for differing entirely fiom 
the board of commissioners, and for 
humbly presuming to doubt, whether the 
adrice which his royal highness has re- 
ceived is not an instance of the fallibility 
of that tribunal, to which alone the court 
of diicctors are entitled to appeal for re- 
dress against illegal intei ference of the 
board of coinnihsioiiers. 

“ In the month of December 1798, 
major Hait, then a captain in the milita- 
ry service ot the company on the Foit St. 
George establishment, was appointed by 
the governor in council of Fort St. George 
to be commissary of grain to the army 
then about to proceed, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-general George Harris 
(now lord Harris), against Seringapataiu, 
in the war with the late Tippoo Sultaun. 
The appointment was made upon the 
express condition, that the commissary 
was not, on any account, directly or indi- 
rectly, to derive any other advantage or 
emolument from the said situation, than 
the salary paid by the government of Fort 
St*' George. The salary assigned to 
major Hart was a 00 pagodas (equal to 
^200, sterling) per month, with an allow- 
ance of 434 pagodas (equal to ,£173. 12s.) 
per month for servants. It was the duty 
of the commissary of grain to take charge 


ot the stole of public rice, piovidedfor 
the me o! the tighlim; men ot the army, 
lo be ilehvei trim* hui Inn consumption 
iron! time t«» lone, aeundiug to oidei ; 
Imi the buliot k di .'m and other per- 
son-' ol that dr-i i lpiion, not lighting men, 
mid n s mil tv (U nominated followers, em- 
ployed bv and umiei tin coimiiissaiy of 
main, weie not entitled lo any rice horn 
the public stoics. They weie to provide 
lice for themselves ; ni weie to receive if, 
in lieu of money, fiom a '■epaiate 'lock 
piovided by the commissary ot ii.iin, tor 
the use ot the follow pis in Ins own de- 
partment. Previously to tin- m«u eh of 
tnc army, twenty gaice, being equal to 
ninety-six thousand seers ot rice, were 
delivered to majoi Hart timn the compa- 
ny’s stores ot rice in the ne ghbourhood 
ot Fort St. Geoige, tor the Use of his 
followers, ''l liis rice, including boat-hire, 
cooly-hire, and other chaiges, was pro- 
cured at an expence of one lupce (equal in 
value to half a crown) for moic than fif- 
teen seers, each seer being equal to some- 
thing less than two pounds avoirdupois ; so 
that the rice supplied by the company to 
major Hart, cost about one penny sterling 
per pound. The army assembled at Vel- 
lore, distant betw ecu ninety and a hundred 
miles from Fort St. George, in the month 
ot January 1799. It marched fiom thence 
on the 1 1 tl» Felniuuy, and united and 
encamped before Sei ingaputum on the alii 
April in iliat year, when the place was 
immediately inu“tod. } Hu mg the siege, 
on the Huh day o* Apia 1799, it \\a< un- 
expectedly discovei'd, that tl.eie was a 
most alaiming deficiency in the quantity 
of grain which was supposed to have been 
in camp ; and in parlKuh i it appealed, 
by a calculation anuexed by major Han lo 
an official lepoit made by him on that 
day, that the rice in hi* possession, as 
commissary ot grain, was only sufficient 
lbi the fighting men of the tinny lor eigh- 
teen days at hah allowance, mid the defi- 
ciency in the lia/ar, or marl ot of the 
camp, via- to a dcgieo amounting to fa- 
mine. When tins deficit ucy w.is disco- 
id ed, major Hart made no disclosure 
whatever that he was in possession of 
any grain other than the grain in the 
public store, of which a return had been 
made ; but on the 22d April, six days 
after this alarming discovery, he stated, 
through the means of colonel Macleod, 
to major-general Macauly, then hold- 
ing the lank of captain, the private 
secretary of the commander-in-chief of 
the army, that he had in his possession 
a considerable quantity ot private rice, 
which he stated that he had provided for 
the eventual consumption ot the follow- 
ers in his department, and which the 
major wished to sell for the use of the 
army. 

“ This communication was received 
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by lord Harris with extreme surprize. 
A detachment under general Lloyd had 
been dispatched, under the full impres- 
sion of probable want, and every species 
of grain bore the most exorbitant price, 
from the increasing scarcity and conse- 
quent distress of the followers of the 
army, liul the exigency of the sen ice 
admitted of no alternative, and his lord- 
ship was rejoiced at the unexpected dis- 
covery of a supply, at a moment when the 
success of the siege was at great hazard 
by reason of the supposed deficiency, and 
he ordered the commissary of giain to 
take the rice which he offeied tor sale, 
into liis official custody, and to bring it 
on his returns accordingly ; but no orders 
were given, nor was any agreement made, 
as to the terms upon which it was to be 
applied to the public service. The quan- 
tity of rice so brought to the public ac- 
count was 10<», 000 seen. 

“ Verv shortly attei the capture of 
Seringa patam, lord Harris appointed a 
committee of officer* to enquire into the 
causes of the deficiency of grain ; and on 
the .‘id ot June 1799, major Hart was ex- 
amined befoie this committee. His con- 
duct was arraigned by the governor of 
Fort St. George, in respect to the grain 
he offered and supplied to the public use. 
He wrote au elaborate defence, and ad- 
duced several affidavits in support of it. 
In the course of bis examination before 
the committee at Seringapatam, and in 
the affidavits which he sent up to the 
government , he and his witnesses made 
several material statements and udmLM- 
ons tv-. That lie purchased, by the 
agency of his brother in Madras, in the 
Baramahl, in the Ni/am’s ha/ai>, ami 
from the benjarries, as opportunities of- 
fered, about twenty-seven gaice of lice; 
that two natives, who have each made an 
affidavit, were his agents in the purchase ; 
that the rice purchased was carried upon 
bullocks purchased and hired by himself, 
and that in some instances he availed 
himself of some spare bullocks in the go- 
vernment pay; and that of the t went} - 
seven garce so purchased, t went) -two 
garce thiity-three mercals and lour .-a*eis 
arrived at Seiingapatam. He stated, th.it 
he could not produce to ih»* committee 
any document relating to the pm chase ; 
and assigned, as the k’.nhi nlij he had 
not any document relative to the purcliU'e, 
that he had purchased the nee m the 
manner above mentioned. 

“ It is here to be noted, that major 
Hart no where states, that he cannot 
furnish an account of the cost of the rice : 
on the contrary, if it he true that he pur- 
chased by means of bis brother and the 
native agents, their accounts would shew 
the cost. Moreover it is to be noted, 
that he did not allege that he purchased 
any at Seringapatam, when the scarcity of 


rice in the camp amounted to a severe fa- 
mine. It is further to be noted, that ma- 
jor Hart states, that in some instances he 
used the government bullocks for carri- 
age of his rice. By referring to these 
statements of Major Hart, and the per- 
sons whose affidavits he produced, the 
court of directors do not mean to include 
themselves by an admission of their truth. 

“ On the 20th day of March 1800, by 
order of the light honourable the earl of 
I’owis, then governor of Foil St George, 
iu council, with the privity and by the 
direction of the most honourable the 
maiquis of Wellesley, then the governor- 
general of Fort William, in Bengal, in 
council, major Hart was suspended from 
the service of the company, until the 
pleasure of the court of directors should 
he known. The general orders published 
by tiie government of Fort St. George 
upon the occasion were as follow : 

“ “ Fort St George, 20 th March, 1800. 
“ G. O. by Government.' — Major Thomas 
“ Hart having been appointed to be com- 
“ mis.-aiy of grain, was allowed a liberal 
“ salary at the public expense, m consi- 
<e deration of which, the regulations for 
“ the conduct of his depaitment provid- 
ed that he should derive no other 
t( emolument or advantage whatever. 

“ Major Hart, having, however, made 
“ an offer indirectly to the private secre- 
“ tary of the commander-in-chief, of a 
<f considerable quantity of grain, stated 
“ to he his private property, at averycri- 
tical period of the siege of >eringapa- 
“ tarn, an enquiry \v;b instituted by order 
“ of the light honourable the governor- 
“ general in council, into the circunL> 
u stances of this transaction and of the 
41 conduct of major Hart. 

“ “ On mature consideration of the 
et proceedings held m consequence, as 
“ well as of the defence and explanation 
“ offered by major Hart, the governor in 
“ council has been concerned to observe, 
“ that the result, even on the admissions 
*•' of that officer himself, prove" that raa- 
“ jor Hart’s conduct has been ineompa- 
“ tible with a fair and honourable dis- 
“ charge of his public duties ; wherefore 
<k the right honourable tiie governor in 
“ council, by and with the sanction and 
“ authority of the right honourable the 
“ governor general in council, publishes 
“ to the army liis lordship's detestation 
“ of those principles, on which an officer, 
“ confidentially trusted and liberally re- 
warded, could, contrary to his boun- 
£t den duty, avail himself of his public 
*• situation to benefit his private fortune, 
k * under the public exigencies arising 
“ from deficiencies in the veiy depart- 
ment intrusted to his special care. 

“ «« The right honourable the governor 
“ in council reflects with conscious satis- 
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44 faction on the liberal provision which 
(t was made for every branch in the 
44 equipment of the .army tor the late 
44 campaign; and a’* the right hunouia- 
44 ble the governor-general proposed an 
44 object worthy of its discipline and gal- 
44 lantry, so his lordship omitted no care 
44 or expense in guarding the safety ot 
44 the tioops from the danger ot deficient 
44 supplies. Amoug those arrangements, 
44 the selection of an officer, woithy to 
44 be trusted with the depaitmeut ot 
44 grain, was not the least impoitanf; 
44 and the governor in council is deeply 
44 concerned, that while the peixm.il ex- 
44 ertions and abilities inamlesicd by 111 a- 
44 jor Hait have amply justified theselec- 
44 tion of that officer, his abuse of those 
44 qualifications compels his loidship to 
44 exhibit him to the observation ot the 
44 army under these circumstances, and 
44 to signify the orders of the right ho- 
44 nourable the governor-genei al iiieoun- 
44 oil for the suspension of major Hart 
44 from the service of the company. 

44 44 Major Hart is hereby accordingly 
44 suspended from the honourable com- 
44 .pany’s service, until the pleasure of 
44 the court of directors shall he known. 

44 By order of the right honourable the 
44 governor gencial in council. 

(Su>nt>rf) “ ,1. Wf.bbe, 

44 decretal y to Government.” 

44 On the 1st April 1801, the court of 
directors dismissed major Hart fiom the 
service of the company The grounds of 
thus resolution were expies*dy stated to 
be, that the conduct of major Hart had 
been inconsistent with a fair and honour- 
able discharge of his duty as an officer, 
by having carried grain on his own ac- 
count to Serin gap at am, with a view to 
derive emolument therefrom, in direct 
defiance of the terms on which he was 
appointed to his office. 

44 On the dismission of major Hart it 
was deemed proper to allow him tlu* 
prime cost and chaises of the rice, which 
was applied, as above-mentioned, to the 
public service ; and on the 17th August 
1803, the government of Fort St. Gtorge 
were directed to make such reimburse- 
ment. The government of Fort St. 
George wrote home for explanation of 
the instructions which they had received, 
in consequence of which the court of di- 
rectors, on the 27th August 1807, caused 
the draft of further instructions thereon 
to be prepared. This draft is numbered 
177, aud so tar as it relates to the question 
which had led to the writ of mandamus 
is at* follows. 44 And as it appears to us 
“ impossible to ascertain the price of the 
“ grfrln in question, in this country, we 
44 MV* resolved to refer it to be settled 
44 at Madras ; we accordingly direct, 
44 that ujppfp major Hart or his attorney 
prodfiehtg satisfactory vouchers to 


44 .''hew the prime cost of the grain, and 
44 of whom purchased, with all charges 
‘ 4 incurred theieou pievious to its deli- 
“ very tor the public use, the amount 
44 shall be paid, with simple interest 
44 thereon at eight per cent per annum, 
“ on major Wait, or his attorney, giving 
44 a discharge, in full ot all demands upon 
44 the company on account ot the grain so 
44 delivered.” 

“ 'File board of commissioners disap- 
proved this paragraph, and prepared ano- 
ther to be substituted t».r it. On the 
30th May lhOe, the substituted paragraph 
was returned to the court of directors to 
he foi warded to Madras, as an order of 
the com pan v, and is as follows : — 44 We 
41 have attended to the correspondence 
44 w Inch took place between your govern- 
44 meat and the nnlitaiy board, referred 
44 to in your letter of the 8th March 1 805, 
44 relative to the directions contained 
44 in our dispatch of the 17th August, 
44 1803, concerning the payment to be 
44 made to major Hart on account of 
“ 10fi,000 seers of rice supplied by him 
44 for the public service at Seringapatam, 
44 in the year 1790: aud as it appears 
44 impossible to ascertain precisely the 
44 cost and charges of the grain in questi- 
“ on, fi oin the causes mentioned in your 
44 letter, we have resolved to adopt the 
“ valuation of one mpee per seer, which 
44 the military hoaid have submitted as 
“ the lowest inaiket price at the time the 
44 rice was delivered ; and we accordingly 
“ authorise you to pay the amount there- 
14 of to major Halt, or his attorney. In 
44 specifying that rate, however, which 
44 far exceeds the ordinary price, we are 
14 guided solely by the suggestion of the 
“ military boaid ; and as major Hart 
44 was expressly precluded by his instruc- 
44 tions from deriving any other advan- 
44 tage or emolument than the salary fix- 
44 ed by government, directly or indirect- 
44 ly, fiom his situation as commissaiy of 
44 grain, and as we do not wish to devi- 
4 ‘ ate fiom that rule in the sum now to 
44 be paid to him, we desire that you will 
“ make Mich inquiry and investigation, 
“ respecting the piobable costs and 
44 cliames of the rice, including wastage, 
44 carriage, and all other contingent ex- 
44 pence*, as the circumstances of the 
44 case, aud the length of time which has 
44 elapsed, will now admit : and if the 
44 result should induce you to believe, 
44 that the price of one rupee per secris 
44 beyond what may fairly be considered 
44 as a full indemnification to major Hart, 
44 exclusive of any gain or profit tp him. 
44 by the transaction, you will make&uch. 
44 deduction fiom the above-mentioned 
44 rate as may appear to you proper and 
44 reasonable. You will also allow sim- 
44 pie interest at eight per cent., on what- 
44 ever sum you shall determine to be due. 
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*•* to major Hart, to be computed from 
M the time of the delivery of the grain, 
“ to the time at which payment shall be 
“ made, taking from him or his agent a 
** discharge in fall for all demands upon 
“ the company on account of the grain 
“ so delivered.” 

“ On the 11th February 1809, the 
court of directors remonstrated against 
the substituted paragraph ; and as the 
board of commissioners were not con- 
vinced by the reasons offered against the 
expedient 7 of their alteration, the court 
of directors, under the advice of eminent 
council, given in an opinion dated 4rh 
March 1809, refused to send out the dis- 
patch as altered, because the court of di- 
rectors apprehended that the board of 
commissioners had uo legal authority to 
make the alteration which they had in- 
troduced. Some verbal communications 
upon the subject took place between the 
two gentlemen who then filled the chairs 
of the company and lord Melville, then 
president of the board of commissioners : 
the result was, a clear impression upon 
the minds of the court of directors that 
the business was dropped. 

“ Thus the matter rested for above 
three years, when, on the 12th June 1812, 
tlie board of commissioners reminded the 
court of directors that the dispatch had 
not been sent out. On the 23d June, 
1814, the court of directors were again 
called upon to inform the board of com- 
missioners what steps they had taken on 
this subject ; and the court of directors 
thereupon again apprised the board, that 
they deuied the l ight of the board to im- 
pose upon the directors the orders to be 
conveyed by the altered paragraph. On 
the 22d February 1815, the solicitors of 
major Hart gave notice to the court of 
directors, that he intended to take the 
necessary measures for substantiating in 
a court of law his claims against the com- 
pany. This measure, however, was never 
resorted to : but in Faster term last, the 
court of directors were called upon, by a 
rule of the court of King’s Bench, made 
on the motion of his Majesty’s solicitor- 
general, to shew cause why a mandamus 
should not issue, commanding them to 
dispatch and send out the orders and in- 
structions in question. The rule for a 
mapdamus was opposed by counsel on 
behalf of the court of directors, first on 
the ground that the subject matter of the 
dispattfi did not relate to points connect- 
ed with the civil or military government 
or revenues of India, and consequently 
was not subject to the alteration of the 
board of commissioners, and secondly, on 
the ground that the alteration amounted 
to an order for the payment of an extra- 
ordinary allowance to major Hart, within 
the words of the eighteenth section of 
the 3&d George IIT, c. 52. The coart of 
Asiatic Joum . — No. IV. 


King’s Bench determined that they had 
no jurisdiction to inquire into the first 
question, the determination of which was 
exclusively given to the King in council 
by section 16 of the above-mentioned act ; 
and, secondly, they determined, that the 
order contained in the substituted para- 
graph did not amount to an extraordinary 
allowance, within the meaning of the 
act. But they enlarged the rule for a 
mandamus, in order to give the court of 
directors an opportunity of bringing the 
former question before the privy council 
by petition. A petition to his Majesty in 
council was accordingly presented by the 
court of directors, praying his Majesty to 
decide how far the dispatch in question 
was connected with the military and civil 
government and revenues of the British 
territories and possessions in India. 

“ This petition was argued by counsel 
on both sides, on the 28th of July and 
the 2d and 5th of August last, before a 
committee of the privy council, which 
was attended by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the first Lord Commissioner 
of his Majesty’s Treasury, two of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
the Master General of the Ordnance, the 
first Lord of the Admiralty, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the Master of the 
Mint, one of the Joint Pay-masters of 
the Forces, the President of the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of In- 
dia, another Commissioner for the Af- 
fairs of India, and also, the Master of 
the Rolls* and Sir William Scott. 

“ On the 27th of November last, his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, was pleased, upon the report of the 
committee, to decide, that the dispatch 
in question, and the subject matter there- 
of, did relate to points concerning which 
the commissioners for the affairs of India 
had authority to send orders or directions 
to the court of directors, to be by them 
transmitted to the proper governments or 
officers in India. 

“ The rule of the court of King’s 
Bench for a mandamus has since been 
made absolute, and the writ has issued 
accordingly, commanding the court of di- 
rectors to dispatch and send out the or- 
ders communicated to them by the board 
of commissioners on the 30th day of May 
1808. In the proceedings, as well in tba 
court of King's Bench as before the privy 
council, an affidavit by colonel Madeoa, 
who acted in the expedition against Se- 
ri ngapatam as superin tendant of bazars 
and supplies to the army, was produced. 
By this affidavit it was shewn to demon- 
stration, that it was otterly impossible 
that the rice, for which the board of com- 
missioners authorize a reimbursement to 
major Hart at the rate of one rupee per 
Vol. I. 3 E 
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seer, with interest, could have cost him 
half that price, and it is very improbable 
that it should have cost him nearly as 
much as half a rupee per seer. Vnder 
these circumstances, the court of direc- 
tors cannot hut record their most solemn 
protest against the propriety of the orders 
which they are required to dispatch : — 

“ Because it is admitted, that major 
Hart is entitled only to a reimbursement 
of the actual cost of the rice in question 
to him, audit is quite clear, for several 
reasous, that it could not have cost him 
at the rate of one rupee per seer, which 
is equal to something more ‘han one shil- 
ling aiul three pence sterling for one 
pound avoirdupois ; for the common 
price of r ce in the Carnatic, when there 
is no scarcity or extraordinary demand, 
is at the rate of twenty seers for a rupee, 
which is equal to about three farthings 
per pound. It is in proof, that the rice 
supplied by the company to major Hart, 
for his followers on the expedition, toge- 
ther with boat-hire, cooly-hire, and all 
charges, actually cost less than at the 
rate of fifteen seers for a rupee, which is 
about oue penny per pound. There is 
no ground for assuming the price of one 
rupee per seer, more than any other price, 
as the cost of the rice to major Hal t ; ex- 
cept that during the famine, rice appears 
to have been paid for in the camp at that 
rate, and as high as five rupees per seer : 
it is therefore clear, that one rupee per 
seer must have included a considerable 
profit, since no vender would sell rice 
during a famine but at a profit. And if 
credit is to be given to major Hart and his 
witnesses, he had procured the rice before 
the army had arrived at Seringapatam, 
consequently before the famine, and 
therefore at a less price than the famine 
price. It is shewn to demonstration, 
by the affidavit of colonel Macleod, that 
even if major Hart had used no bullocks 
but his own for the carriage of the rice, 
that it could not, including carriage, and 
all charges and allowances for loss and 
wastage, have cost him more than at the 
rate of two seers and thiee-fifths of a 'cer 
for a rupee, which is not equal to seven- 
pence per pound; hut it is admitted that 
he did, in some instances, use the com- 
pany’* bullocks, and therefore it could 
not have cost him so much. 

“ Because the orders, as required by 
the board of commissioners to be sent 
out, invert the universal principle by 
tyhich truth is soughr, by waving the ne- 
cessity of all affirmative proof, and calling 
upon the company to prove a negative. 

, “ Because the impossibility of proving 
what the rice cost is assumed, without 
attention to that effect by or on the 
part fcf major Hart, and when, from his 
°wn statement before the committee of 
officer*.** Saringapatara, and while the 


transaction was recent, as well as from, 
the affidavits of his native agents (Sadash- 
wah and Mootiah) it appears, that at the 
time he said that he could produce no 
vouchers to the committee, he must have 
been able to procure accounts of his pur- 
chases, and to have given regular proof of 
the cost. If, therefore, such accounts are 
not now forthcoming, they must have 
been purposely withheld or destroyed ; 
and as the condition on which Major 
Hart held the office of commissary did 
not admit him to become a dealer in 
rice for his own profit, he was hound to 
keep and presene ex^ct accounts and 
vouchers; and if he, acting as an agent, 
uegleeted to keep, or has purposely with- 
held or destroyed them, it is evidence pf. 
fraud, which ought to raise a strong pre- 
sumption against him, instead of reliev- 
ing him from the burthen of all proof 
whatever. 

“ Because the orders required to be 
sent will have the effect of allowing to 
an officer, on a transaction in which he 
attempted to derive an undue emolument, 
contrary to the duties of his office, inte- 
rest at the rate of eight per cent, per an- 
num, when the public creditors of the 
company in India for money lent, are re- 
ceiving interest only at the rate of six 
per cent, per annum. The difference 
which will thus be put into the pocket 
of Major Hart will be two per cent, per 
annum, upon a sum of 106,000 rupees, 
from the 30th June 1811, which calcu- 
lated to the 23d April 1816, will amount 
to 10,200 rupees, which is equal to 
1,275/. sterling. 

“ Because, as it is proved that the 
106,000 seers of rice in question could 
not, by any possibility, have cost somuch 
as two seers and three-fifths of a seer per 
rupee, the whole quantity could not have 
cost so much as 40,757 rupees, therefore 
to allow major Hart at the rate of one 
rupee per seer for 106,000 seers, would 
yield him a profit of 65,243 rupees at the 
least, and with interest at the rate of 
eight per cent, per annum, calculated to 
the 23d April next, would amouut to 
153,973 rupees, which is equal to 19,246/. 
sterling ; and therefore an allowance of 
one rupee per seer, with interest at eight 
per cent, per annym, will operate as a 
gratuity, to the amount of 19,246/. for 
a transaction which has received the of- 
ficial severe reprobation of the marquis 
Wellesley, the earl of Powis, and lord 
Harris, and has been deemed to reader 
the actor unworthy of bolding a commis- 
sion in the service of the company. 

“ As the court of directors are igno- 
rant of the grounds on which the 
which his royal Highness the PrfnCO Re- 
gent has received in regard to their peti- 
tion is founded, they trust that they shall 
not be deemed guilty of disrespect, in re- 
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cording the reasons which, they humbly 
presumed to hope, would have lead to a 
different conclusion. They are — 

« Because the true spirit, policy, and 
object of the several acts of parliament 
by which the board of commissioners was 
originally established, and has been con- 
tinued, as they are to be collected from 
the several provisions which those acts 
contain, as well as from the parliament- 
ary history of their origin and enactment, 
appear to have been, to subtract from the 
company, and to vest in the commission- 
ers, only sucli powers as were sufficient 
to give his Majesty's confidential advisers, 
comiuonly called the cabinet council, (the 
leading members of which are required 
by law, to be members of the board of 
commissioners) an insight into, and con- 
trol over, all affairs of state, arising in, 
or relating to, the British territories in 
India, in order to put an end to the in- 
< onveniencies which had resulted from 
the exercise of personal interest and in- 
fluence upon the members ot a body com- 
posed as the company is, and to cieate a 
unity and harmony of council and action 
with the political views and interests of 
the British empire at large, without im- 
posing upon the political servants of the 
crown the difficult task of repressing the 
feelings of temptation, which the funds 
and patronage of the company and Indian 
governments offered, in a way which it wa3 
Thought might be highly dangerous to the 
constitutional interests of this kingdom. 
It seems to have been with these views 
that the board are specially restricted, 
either from appointing the agents for the 
peiformance ot any ot the duties of state, 
which they most indisputably may direct, 
or from proposing any rewards to those 
agents. In cases of doubtful construction, 
respecting the powers given to the board 
of commissioners, the argument of mani- 
fest necessity is entitled to considerable 
weight ; but it cannot be necessary for 
the board to interfere in cases, where 
every exigency may be answered by re- 
currence to the ordinary courts ot justice 
of the country. The company like all 
other subjects, are answerable in the 
courts of this kingdom for all their debts 
and engagements. Nay, more, there are 
courts established at every presidency in 
India, to which they are made specially 
amenable, though they exercise the go- 
vernment of the place. It is, therefore, 
impossible to contend, that there could 
have been any necessity for erecting the 
board of commissioners into a tribunal, 
to administer justice between t, e compa- 
ny and other British subjects. The or- 
dinary courts of justice are open to both 
parties : both are amenable to them, and 
they are competent to decide every com- 
plaint which the one may have against the 
other. But, even if such a provision 


had been tiecessary, the law has not made 
it. The board has no one power, attri- 
bute, or character of a court of justice. 
Major Hart is a British subject : he in- 
sisted that the company were his debtors 
for certain rice which he had supplied ; 
his claim is within the reach of the Courts 
of the country. It is difficult to conceive 
how' the decision of, or refusal to answer 
this claim, can become an affair of state, 
requiring the exercise of the discre- 
tion and wisdom of a statesman. '1 he 
justice of the country might be offended, 
if the proper tribunal refused to hear 
major Hart’s complaint. It would be the 
duty of the statesman to remedy such an 
evil, and put the court of justice into mo- 
tion ; but it seems impossible to imagine 
that it is within the province of the states- 
man to erect himself into a court of jus- 
tice. No denial of justice, by any court 
of judicature, to major Hart, has taken 
place. The court of directors refer to all 
the provisions of the acts, which have 
passed from the year 1784 inclusive, rela- 
tive to the board, but more particularly 
sections 9, 14, Hi, 17, 18, 35, and 36, of 
the 33d George III, cap. 52, to shew 
that the authority of the board is confin- 
ed purely to matters of state. 

“ Because there has been no instance 
of the hoard of commissioners, since their 
first establishment in 1784, interfering 
by their authority in any matter of dis- 
puted demand, by any person claiming to 
be a creditor of the company. It is 
scarcely possible to believe, that if they 
possessed such authority, there should 
not have been occasions on w hich it would 
have been exercised. 

“ Because, if the mere circumstance of 
a debt having been contracted by the 
company, by the purchase of an article for 
military consumption or use, converts 
such debt into an atfair of state within 
the authority of the board, the board must 
necessarily have authority to audit the 
accounts, and direct the payment of the 
sums due to the numerous tradesmen and 
manufacturers who supply the military 
stores which the company export from 
London for u«c in India : but the total 
absence of the provision of all means by 
which the board could compel the court 
of directors to pass a w arrant upon the 
company’s treasury in London, or by 
which the board could reach the money 
of the company in London, shews in the 
apprehension of the court of directors, 
that such a debt is not within the author 
rity which the act has vestediu the board ; 
for it seems difficult to contend that, 
where their authority rises by reason of 
the nature of the subject-matter, and 
not by reason of its locality, they can 
have no more or other authority over it 
in India than they have In England. 

Because the dispatch in question, a* 

3E2 
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altered, amounts to the admission of a 
debt, which may be given in evidence 
against the company,' in an action in 
which judgment may he passed and exe- 
cution issued againt the goods and com- 
mercial property of the company, over 
which it is not contended that the board 
have any right of controul : and it ap- 
pears as if this absurdity would result 
from the board having the power to com- 
pel such an adtnissiou on the part of the 
company, namely, that they would also 
have authority to compel the company 
to confess an action at law, at the suit of 
aay one who should, without any the 
least shadow of foundation, claim a debt 
against them. 

“ Because it is admitted by the board, 
that any payment, beyond a reimburse- 
ment of actual cost and charges to Major 
Hart, would be gratuitous : and it has 
been shewn, that the principal and in- 
terest, which the altered dispatch in ques- 
tion authorizes to be paid to him. Would 
amount to the sum of 19,246/. at least, 
beyond such costs and charges and the 
interest thereon ; and, therefore the dis- 
patch appears to the court of directors to 
be beyond the authority of the board, in- 
asmuch as it would operate as a grant of 
an extraordinary allowance or gratuity 
from the Indian revenues to Major Hart 
to a greater amount, by the sum of 
19,426/. at least, than is specified and 
contained in any dispatch which has been 
proposed by the court of directors to be 
sent to India, in direct violation, as it 
appeals to the court of directors, of the 
principle and policy of the eighteenth sec- 
tion of the act of the 33d of His present 
•Majesty’s reign. 

u Because, if the board have the right 
which they contended for, all the pro- 
visions for protection of the funds ot the 
company from the reach of the king’s 
ministers for purposes of corruption, are 
illusory, inasmuch as the pretence of a 
sale of a few military stores to the com- 
pany would completely lay open their trea- 
sury to any minister who might choose to 
resort to it, in defiance of the guard 
which the legislature has set up against 
such a design. 

<l Because, as this is the first case in 
.which an appeal has been made by the 
court of directors from the decision of 
the board of commissioners to the king 
in council, it is impossible for the court 
to pass over in silence the proceeding 
which took place on this occasion, namely, 
that out of fifteen members of the privy 
council, who sat as judges on the appeal, 

, and of whom thirteen were of his Ma- 
. jj«4y’s administration, six were members 
of that very board against which the ap- 
.peftJtWas made : and, with every possible 
eesped fpr that tribunal, the court must 
be pefifetttgd to express an opinion, re- 
sulting from tht? first principles of justice. 


and familiar to every mind in this coun- 
try, that it was incongruous for those 
who were parties in the cause to sit as 
judges on it. 

“ (Signed). — Charles Grant, P. Reid, 
Jacob Bosauquet, Joseph Cotton, Edward 
Pariy, William Astell, S. Toone, R. C. 
Plowden, J. Hudleston, C. Marjoribanks, 
J. Bannerman, William Wigram, H. Lind- 
say, A. Allan, D. Scott, It. Parry, John 
Morris, W. Stanley Clarke, George Smith, 
J. Thornhill, S. Davis, John Jackson, 
G. A. Robinson, Richard Twining.” 

Mr. D. Ktnnaird said that the resolu- 
tion of the court of directors, being now 
read, the case, in point of form, was 
regularly before the court of proprietors ; ' 
but preparatory to the general discussion 
of the subject, it was fit that such reso- 
lution should be printed for the use of the 
proprietors ; and therefore he would take 
the liberty of moving : — 

“ That the resolution of protest, this 
day submitted by the court of directors to 
the court of proprietors, be printed. 

“ That copies of all correspondence, 
which have passed between the court of 
directors and the board of controul, to- 
gether with all official documents of the 
proceedings which have terminated in the 
mandamus issued by the court of King’s 
Bench, be printed for the use of the pro- 
prietors.” 

He apprehended there would be no ob- 
jection to the adoption of this resolution. 
He (Mr. K.) standing on this side of the 
bar, approved highly of this declaration. 
He considered the paper which had been 
just read, to he very well conceived in 
that part which related to the power of 
controul assumed by the commissioners. 
But there were many parts of it, from 
which he cutirely dissented ; and he beg- 
ged to protest agaiust that unqualified ap- 
probation, which had fallen from an ho- 
nourable member (Mr. Moore). In this 
case certainly, which might have been an 
abstract question, submitted to the con- 
sideration of the court, the directors 
were obliged to mix up the whole case of 
Major Hart for their decision. This was 
to be lamented, but he feared it was un- 
avoidable. As to the mere abstract ques- 
tion respecting the right of the board of 
controul to interfere in the company’s pe- 
cuniary concerns, it was quite clear that 
the court must protest against it ; yet 
that protest would be guided entirely by 
the legal opinion upon the subject ; and 
if the proprietors did not find an insupe- 
rable barrier in the law against the ex- 
clusive exercise of this privilege on the 
part of the company, it would be for 
the proprietors to propose that a bill be 
brought into parliament to regulate the 
future exercise of the authority assumed 
by the board of controul. With regard 
to the exercise of it on the present occa- 
sion, he was less jealous of that manly 
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and direct interference which was openly 
proclaimed to be the law, and which 
therefore would be speedily before par- 
liament to be redressed or confirmed. He 
was far less jealous of the power assumed 
by the board, than he was, ou a recent 
occasion, where he had seen, in this 
court, none of that constitutional jea- 
lousy upon which the dignity and in- 
dependence of the court depended, and 
when the directors could not themselves 
muster up courage to protest against that 
proceeding, which, not only as proprie- 
tors, but as Englishmen, they ought to 
have resisted. He meant the occasion 
when the head of the board of rontroul 
made a direct representation to the court 
of directors to graut 20,000/. gratuitous- 
ly to lord Melville. There it was, that 
he should have felt ten times the jealousy 
that he felt on the present occasion, be- 
cause that recommendation came with all 
the force and influence of a command 
without the odium of form. ( Hear ! 

hear !) Here, however, was an abstract 
case ; and, if it had been competent for 
the court of directors to have submitted 
this case to the court of proprietors in 
the abstract, there would have been no 
difficulty in that mode of proceeding. 
But, however, the directors had taken a 
very manly and fair course, for which he 
applauded them. The directors had now 
admitted, and had felt that to be the 
ground on which they had mixed up the 
proceedings relative to Major Hart with 
the protest which had been read — they 
felt it necessary so to do, in order to 
shew the whole of their proceedings in 
the transaction. He (Mr. K.) most so- 
lemnly entreated the proprietors to give 
this case a fair and attentive considera- 
tion, — that they would not let themselves 
be biassed one way or other ; for he was 
sure if they only recollected, they were 
to try this as a direct, open, and manly 
proceeding, at least on the part of the 
board of controul ; — that the conduct of 
the board was open as day, and likely to 
be judged by the public, and that conse- 
quently, there was at least some presump- 
tion that they might have proceeded upon 
grounds that would admit of some sup- 
port ; if these things were recollected by 
the proprietors, he had no doubt of an 
impartial decision. There was one state- 
ment in the paper that had been read, 
which he must take leave to allude to ; 
it was that which referred to the pro- 
ceedings in the privy council ; for he 
thought that matter should be explained 
at once, by informing the court, that 
although in the privy council, six mem- 
bers of the board of controul out of the 
thirteen of which it was composed, sat 
in the privy council, yet that he (Mr. K.) 
had good reason for knowing that there 
were not two of them voted upon the 
subject — he believed not two — he did 


not, in fact, know that any one of 
them voted, and it was observable that 
this was not stated in the resolution. 
There was another question likely to 
arise, namely — whether the proprietors 
might not come to another decisiou which 
he would now mention at once, because 
he thought it was possible — he would not 
say it was probable — they might ulti- 
mately feel themselves bound to come to 
this conclusion — namely — that the direc- 
tors had by their injudicious conduct (he 
would not use stronger language, till a 
more deliberate opinion was formed) 
brought the company into that degrading 
situation of which they complained, and 
whether if the power of the court of di- 
rectors and board of controul were to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
proprietors without moral considerations, 
and without many other considerations, 
entirely disconnected with law questions, 
the whole might not tend to make the 
proprietors regret that they could not 
support the board of controul in this ex- 
ercise of power which they had claimed, 
and which though legally wrong might be 
morally right. 

Mr. Hume rose to second the motion, 
but yielded precedence to 

Mr. Stewart Hall , who had risen once 
or twice before to speak. Mr. Hall highly 
applauded the conduct of the court of di- 
rectors ; and he could not resist the im- 
pulse of his feelings to acknowledge indi- 
vidually how grateful he felt fo them for 
the manly conduct they had pursued in 
resisting an unwarrantable stretch of 
power. Allusions had been made to the 
case of Loid Melville, and to other 
things that .had been brought before the 
couit at a remote period; but he did 
think that these matters never should 
have been introduced into the present 
question. It had been said that this was 
an abstract question, and that the court 
could not consider it in any other point of 
view ; but, he thought that this matter 
should be fully discussed when both the 
parties in the case could come before the 
court. 

Mr. Hume now rose to second the re- 
solution which had been just handed to 
the chair ; and he did so with the greatest 
pleasure, because it was similar to one 
which on the 9th of January 1814, he 
was extremely anxious should have been 
) eceived, because it recognized the prin- 
ciple, which on that day ought to have 
been recognized with equal warmth. He 
would not detain the court with any ar- 
guments in support of it ; he would only 
read three or four lines which would 
clearly convey to the court as much as 
was possible the reason why he made the 
strong appeal he did in January 1814 to 
the good sense of the court; it was because 
Mr. Pitt on thg formation of the board of 
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controul declared with the House of 
Commons, that the board of controul 
was established st to prevent irregular 
grants of money, and to enforce the most 
rigid and inflexible economy, even to 
parsimony, in all the company’s disburse- 
ments,” and for seeing after a little ex- 
perience, that the board, if they had the 
power, might be disposed to encourage 
instead of checking expense, in order to 
extend their influence and increase their 
sway ; Mr. Pitt recommended in the 53d 
Geo. III. c. 52. s. 17 an enactment “ that 
it 8 hall not be lawful for the board of 
controul, to give or cause to be given, 
any directions, ordering or authorizing 
by any dispatches any increase of salaries, 
&c. unless such increase shall be first 
proposed by the court of directors to the 
board.” And in the 18th section of the 
same act it is further enacted “ that it 
shall not be lawful for the said board to 
give y or cause to be given any direction 
for the payment of any extraordinary al- 
lowance, or gratuity, from the revenues 
of India to any person, on account of 
services performed in India on any ac- 
count whatever , to any greater amount, 
or to any other person than shall be spe- 
cified and contained in some dispatch 
proposed by the said court of directors.” 
He conceived therefore, that the paia- 
graph which the board of controul had 
altered in the present case was in direct 
contravention of this express statute. If 
this proceeding were tolerated in order- 
ing the company to pay this demand 
made upon them, the board of controul 
might order them to pay any individual 
who furnished them with a huudred 
pounds of rice, at the rate of a pound of 
gold for every pound of rice. If the in- 
dividual says it is worth a hundred pounds 
weight of gold, all he would have to do, 
would be to make his complaint to the 
commissioners, and they would immedi- 
ately order the company to pay the de- 
mand. He, therefore, hoped that these 
papers would he printed ; and he trusted 
that the court would not hesitate one mo- 


ment in adopting such measures, as 
should tend to trace out the line, and 
mark the limits of the power of the 
board of controul. However unpleasant 
it might be to express displeasure against 
His Majesty's ministers, yet the com- 
pany had a sacred duty to perform to- 
wards themselves. The bon. gent, con- 
cluded by seconding the resolution. 

Mr. Moore begged to make one or two 


observations, in consequence of a remark 
made by the hon. mover. He understood 
tftjffhon. mover meant to say, that the 
Major Hart was improperly mixed 
ffult which was merely an ab- 
g frggffeestjon r 

. Tlinn&ird. u On the contrary, 


i was very modi pleased, 
be avoided.** 


It could i tot 


Mr. Moore said, then he had mistaken 
the hon. gentleman most certainly, it was 
impossible to avoid mixing Major Hart’s 
case up with the present question. With 
respect to the allusion of the hon. second- 
er of the motion, — this hon. fiiend would 
recollect, that he (Mr. M.) reprobated the 
doctrine contended for by the boaid, as 
much as he did. 

Mr. Lowndes said, that after the reading 
of the act of parliament by Mr. Hume, the 
case was as clear as any self-evident axiom 
in Euclid, nothing could be clearer than that 
the boaid had exceeded their powers; 
and he hoped and trusted that in consi- 
dering the matter, the court would also 
consider, that the board of control, like 
the Pope, were not infallible . — (A laugh ) 

Mr Jackson said, that as the informa- 
tion which was now moved for, was of 
the highest importance, he entertained no 
doubt, that the motion for printing the 
papers would be carried without any op- 
position. He was sure, that the court 
would decide firmly, justly, liberally, and 
as became them — between their own va- 
luable functionaries, and that board, to 
which they were bound to pay, and in 
fact owed great respect. There were, 
however, one or two points, which had 
occurred in the course of the present dis- 
cussion, with respect to which he was de- 
sirous of removing what appeared to be 
something like an unfair impression. An 
lion, friend behind him (Mr. Moore) had 
alluded to green coats and black coats, in 
speaking of the part which some of the 
members of the board of controul were 
supposed to have taken, on the one hand 
as commissioners, and on the other as 
members of the privy council. Now he 
believed there was some little mistake 
upon this subject ; and if it should turn 
out, that in the nature of things, the?part 
which the commissioners took in the 
council, was merely matter of form, and 
not of substance, lie was sure the court 
would not allow' them to suffer under any 
unfair prejudice. For his owu part he 
would venture to express a belief, that 
the circum stance of their being present on 
that occasion, was merely a matter of 
form, and that they took no active part 
which could give the slightest ground of 
suspicion. The directors had most impro- 
perly treated the discussion of this part of 
the question ; for in one part of their pro- 
test they broadly asserted that certain 
commissioners of the board of controul, 
had improperly attended the discussion 
before the privy council, they being the 
other party in the dispute. Now, it was 
a notorious fact, that out of six members 
of the board of control, the number of 
which that board was composed, only 
three were active members, the rest being 
merely honorary members. Assuming 
however, they did attend to hear the dis- 
cussion — was it not the fact, that tfie di- 
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rectors, themselves, attended also, for 
the same purpose ? 

The Chairman . “ But we did not sit 
at the council-table.” 

Mr. Jackson. It was a point, he be- 
lieved settled, in all well regulated bodies, 
that persons of their high dignity, had a 
right to sit in the place, lawfully assign- 
ed to them — namely, at the council-table. 
They could not sit amongst the directors 
and the rest of the auditory. Supposing 
it should turn out that they were mere 
auditors, there was no other place in that 
room they could sit consistently with eti- 
quette even though they were there as audi- 
tors. He remembered, that he himself had 
once to argue before that august tribunal 
in a case in which one of the parties was a 
privy consellor. He very delicately kept 
aloof from the table amongst the auditory, 
when he was recognized by the president, 
was called from amongst the auditory, and 
placed at the council table, the president 
telling him, “ this alone is your place.” 
From the table he spoke, and sat down 
there ; and there was good reason for 
thinking that he joined in the adjudica- 
tion. Of this however, he (Mr. J.) was 
not certaiu, but most certainly he sat down 
and he (Mr. J.) had good reason to be- 
lieve, he was present at the adjudication. 
Such was the etiquette of the council; 
and in private causes, he believed, the 
king’s advocate sat at the council table in 
like manner. He apprehended that the 
circumstauce of a member of the board of 
controul hearing the lords of the council 
consider his own case, aud hearing them 
decide on the case previously considered, 
he conceived was not very objectionable. 
He was anxious therefore, that the court 
should not assume any want of liberality 
or indelicacy in the parties in the manner 
of considering the subject ; when it might 
turn out that they only sat as auditors, 
and took no part in the adjudication. It 
might be true that they sat in a different 
part of the court from the directors, — the 
place where alone they could sit— name- 
ly the place where the lords of the coun- 
cil cofttJd meet. The other point to which 
he wished to allude was this. He per- 
ceived from reading the protest that it 
turned upon this assumed fact, namely- — 
that the board of control, had ordered the 
government of Madras peremptorily to 
pay Major Hart one rupee per seer for his 
rice— as if it were a positive injunction to 
V&X sum demanded, whether it was 
legal or not — namely : “ That you the 
government of Madras shall pay to A. B. 
a given sum positively and specifically sta- 
ted* contrary to the opinion of the court 
of directors.” Now the resolution, as 
altered by the board, did not direct the 
payment of any specific sum — quite the 
contrary aud there would be found to 
hingomuch of the law — much of the whole 


merits of the case upon the specific proposi- 
tion contained in that resolution. So far 
from their words amounting to an order for 
the payment of a specific sum, that they 
went to add — but if it “shall appear upon 
proper enquiry that the rice cost less than 
one rupee per seer, you are then authori- 
zed to deduct from the payment, as much 
as it cost less, and give him the difler- 
ence.” How was it possible to construe 
this into a positive direction to pay a spe- 
cific sum ? It was no more than this : — ■ 
“ The party has reckoned that the prime 
cost is so and so, — you are to inquire 
well that matter, and form your judgment 
upon that inquiry — and having done so, 
pay him what appears to be due. 

The Chairman begged to state what the 
opinion of the court of directors was 
upon his last point. He understood him 
to consider the order of the board as 
conditional. Upon that question, his 
majesty's privy council had given this 
opinion, — “ That if the board have not 
the power of ordering absolutely y neither 
have they of ordering conditionally .** 
Now this was very true, for if they had 
it conditionally , it would be just as ope- 
rative as if it were absolutely, and no- 
thing could prevent them carrying their 
authority into the very heart of the com- 
pany’s affairs. With respect to the other 
point, about the attendance of the mem- 
bers of the board of controul in the privy 
council ; it was not one of very great im- 
portance ; but it did strike the court of 
directors as worthy of attention iu the 
report ; and it was to be observed that 
every one of those members were mem- 
bers of the privy council. With respect 
to another observation, which fell from 
the hon. mover, who seemed to think, 
that if there was not any blame, yet 
there was some degree of indelicacy, iu 
proposing an abstract question, such as 
this was, mixed up with the case of 
Major Hart. It had not been the object 
of the directors to bear hard upoa Major 
Hart, but to leave that question open. 
But as to bringing an abstract question 
of this sort, either before their own 
court or before the court of proprietors, 
in the form of a substantive and simple 
proposition, it would amount to nothing 
useful or tangible. It would be lik<? 
eiving them the skeleton, or dead body 
of the case, without that life and spirit 
which alone could give vigour and ani- 
mation to the subject. As to the court 
of proprietors, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be informed hpw 
the question arose, — what were its var 
rious bearings,— and how this power, 
thus assumed by the hoard, made its ap- 
pearance. Hence it was Indispensable, 
that the direction shonld state all the 
circumstances of the case. He agreed 
with the hon, |£nt, in his observation* 
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that they had all attended and voted. 
They might all have attended ; and yet 
not one have voted. He hegjed to say, 
that in the t inaik he made, he meant 
only to no tV* court to understand, that 
out of the "ix cninuiisMoner 8 of the bo id 
of contioul, thrie v\eie ouly thiee who 
weie act.ve member?-. The othei three 
wei e meielv honorary membeis, namely, 
the secretary of state, and first lord of 
the tie.tsmy, the loid chancellor, and 
th# chancellor of the exchequer, who 
were merely trustee?, nominally. They 
never iuterfeied with the transactions of 
the board of control. And t'ueicfore, of 
those six commissioner who sat at the 
council table, three only , m fact, were 
men who were patties to the business. 
The othei s weie merely minNteis of 
a* ate, and were honor uy members of the 
board of con troul, inviitueof their office. 

The Chair mini wished to say a few' 
words more iu addition to what the hon. 
director had admitted upon the subject of 
colonel M‘Cleod’s evidence. The evi- 
dence of that gentleman had direct refe- 
rence to the price of grain at the vet y time 
to which major Hail’s claim related. 
That paper directly bore upon the \eiy 
question at issue. And although the com t 
of directors could not alter the dispatch, 
yet they were devil ous ot sending another 
out to accompany it ; for they thought 
that this in ivt materia, and iinpoitant 
information given by a ' eutleman who was 
upon the spot at the time, should go out 
at the same time with the dispatch alter- 
ed by the commissioner". In cousequet.ce 
of which a dispatch had been prepaid! n 
the usual way, informing the government 
of Madras, that such paper wr> inclosed ; 
and as usual that dispatch was sent to the 
board for their approbation. AH that h'.a 
hon. friend meant was, that “ there it 
remained.” He (the lion. Chairman) 
did not me, in to insinuate that it was 
kept back : — and though the honoui able 
gentleman was a little quick upon the 
intention of his hon. friend, lie was not 
sorry, the hon. gentleman had put *he 
matter in that way, in order that the 
real meaniug ot his lion, triced mkdit be 
understood. The late pi evident of the 
board of contro .l was no moic; and 
there was not a new one yet appointed. 
This undoubtedly, in the view of the 
court, appealed iui important point: and 
probably tbs ineas.re would not be de- 
cided u;on until tlieie was a new piesi- 
dent. There was no intention of insinu- 
ating that the paper was kept back, nor 
did he understand his hon. tiiend to 
state that it was withheld • though if it 
dirt not come back soon, he, (the bon. 
Chairman) for one, would be for sending 
th« despatch out, contented to take the 
consequences arising from the delay.— 
After this explanation, unless any gen- 


tleman was disposed to keep up the dis- 
cussion longer, lie trusted that the ques- 
tion of adjournment would be now put. 

Mi. Juihsoti 'aid he had heard his hon. 
friend with great pain ; nor did he expe- 
nence le*** pam under what had fallen 
from the chair, lor as he understood the 
pioposition as now suggested, it was 
this : — That after a conclusion had been 
come to upon a dispatch proposed by the 
directors, altered by the bond of con- 
trol, and confirmed as to their autho- 
rity, by the king in council; and by the 
king’s ministeis sent back to the directors 
in the shape in which it was now going out 
to India, it was intended in an ex parte 
and extra judicial manner, to send out, 
by way ot supplement, a paper calcu- 
lated to destroy it?. effe< t. What did this 
mean? Tne board of cnutroul had had 
the whole of this subject submitted to 
their consideration ; and they had agreed 
to a paragraph oideiing that the govern- 
ment in India should pay a rupee per 
seer, unless, upon inquiry the*e 9 it ap- 
peared that there was sufficient ground 
forgiving Majoi Hunt a smaller allow- 
ance. And yet it was now proposed by 
way of obviating the effect ot that pnra- 
giap’s to send out an < v parte affidavit. 
Hireling au opinion that the rice did not 
cost moic than onc-thiid or what was 
c 1 aimed, whcihoi the bo*ud of con troul 
{oii'Ciited to it, or 1 ot. it they did con- 
sent, he (Mr. J. I wo.dd b_* lost in aston- 
ishment at the >tian-e contradiction -iu 
tlieir conduct. Hut whether they con- 
sented oi not, it was mu h a pioposition 
that, in mere moral justice, ought not to 
be adopted. It was a proposition the 
like of winch he newer heard before. But 
what was the nature of the evidence pro- 
posed to be scut out ? It was merely the 
opinion of Mr. M‘Cleod, which was as 
liable to be erroneous as the opinion of 
any other man upon the same subject. 
And if such evidence as this was to be re- 
ceived, it wa* hut fair that the opinions 
of equally intelligent and honoui aide men 
should be sent out on the part of Major 
Hast. Ti.iv was a proposition which, for 
its simplicit \ , honour, and moi ality, ought 
to be acceded to, if the diiectors wished 
that this matter should be settled upon 
the broad principle of justice. But the 
course pi opened was directly opposite : 
for, the proposition was to supply opin- 
ion in the place of evidence, and to in- 
fluence the judgment of the government 
of Madras by an ex parte and ex post 
facta opinion. Keally this was a proeeed- 
gin in opposition to eveiy principle of jus- 
ti< e ■ for it was sending out supplemen- 
tary documents which Major Hart would 
have no opportunity of answering: and 
unless the directors gave him the oppor- 
tunity of meeting this supplementary evi- 
dence by supplementary documents, sent 
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oat by equal authority from the court of 
directors, the grossest injustice would be 
done to that gentleman. For, wiiat 
chance would he have as a po >r iirlivi- 
dual unsupported hy influence, even sup- 
posing he could send out, of his own a> 
oord, such documents as lu could collect, 
to repel this affidavit, when he -dmuM 
have to compete with the high authority 
of the court of directors, and when he 
should have to oppose the weight of rhat 
influence which a letter and which every 
thing emanating from them must have 
upon the government abroad ! 

Ha hoped he sho lid be forgiven the 
warmth of hi? feelings upon this subject. 
But this seemed to be a proposition so 
contrary to the fi\st punciplcs of justice, 
and all moral r lie, that he could uot 
bear silently to heat it propounded. 

Mr .Botwij i t n >pe l tilt* court would 
permit him to mikj a short answer to 
what had tall n tr mi the non. and lea: li- 
ed gentle in ui. I line was one point on 
which he i Mi. .5 j and the learned gen- 
tleman a_rc ■ ! • nin.d\, tout .supposing 
this was a ippfj :i :.t.uy opinion offered 
by the co tit ot dn.c or-, or supplemen- 
tary in iftm Drought forward, which had 
never before been heard of m the case, it 
would have been unjust for them to offer 
it ; but lie begged the hon. gent, would be 
corrected. This was not a supplementary 
document — it was evidence which had 
grown out of the case —and hid already 
been under the o 1 serration of theemrt 
in the cons nidation of thi* s tbj jet. As 
far as lie could under* taud waat (a^ticj 
was, and what it ought t> hi, t his cu.-e 
came precisely within tint notion. Tin? 
was an evidence complexly aii-iiu our or 
this case; and it it hid been impropeilv 
received no one would he more c1i?pomm 1 
to get rid of it than himself: bur it was 
not new evidence. It was iucid.m tally 
arising out of the case itself, <uid it was 
so important that it should go oat in 
order that red justice might be done in 
the case. If the couit of director had 
done what his hon. and learned riiend 
supposed they Ind dona ou the present 
occasion, namely, introduced ex parte 
matter — no; seen — not kn nvn — by the 
party — anil which muter would have the 
effect of countei acting in a claude-tiue 
manner the wi-> ies of the b >ard, that 
certainly would h ive b -en very disgrace- 
ful to the couit of diiectoi-. But cei- 
tainly that was not the tin * of conduct 
they had pursued. If there had been any 
evidence which had come from Major 
Hart to have authenticated the price that 
fee had actually paid for the rice, that 
evidence certainly ought to be received, 
and would, no doubt, have its weight. 
The imputation here, however, was not 
only disgraceful to the directors, but, if 
true, would reflect the highest degree of 


discredit upon their whole conduct. If 
the directors had sent their state of the 
ca e without sufferin' co inter-observa- 
rijus tint might be made upon it, to go 
out with it, that undoubtedly would have 
been highly improper ; but that was not 
the fact. He had merely risen for the 
purpose of impressing the minds of the 
proprietors with a just conviction that 
this was not supplementary evidence; 
but was evidence bi ought forward long 
since, and was made use of throughout 
the agita ion of this question : and there- 
to* e, whether it was right or wrong, it 
ought to have its due effort upon the Ma- 
dias government in the first settlement 
of th’s case. It appeared to h in to be a 
matter of fair and substantial justice that 
this affidavit should accompany the dis- 
patch ; and if he was wrong in this 
opinion he should be very happy to 
be set right by any one who could do so. 
Certainlv, at pre-eiu, he had heard no- 
taing like a reason for rejecting this im- 
poitant evidence wlvch had been before 
given. 

Mr. Trow*)' conceived that as this do- 
cument was a part of the original evi- 
dence in the ca-e, it c iuH not be consi- 
dered as a supplementary document; ami 
therefore it ought to go out with the dis- 
patch, and h ive such weight with it as 
it appeared to deserve. 

Mr. // one reminded the court that the 
question n nv was whether the papers 
sliou' 1 he printed, and t'Jertfore there 
was no necessity for pursuing this colla 
ter d discus-ion farther. 

The Ct tin, i in - iid lie did not wish to 
pr >! mg t T • d>>cu->ion, but as t tie subject 
n (I • i ’ ’a -Cute l by the honourable and 
leu ,ied gentleman, it became necessary 
t i tr he should *-av a few words in answer 
to his observations. He confessed him ■ 
self perfectly astonished at the doctrine 
which the honomable and learned gentle 
man had otfeied to the court ; a doctrine 
whit h, he was sure, when the learned 
gentlemtn came to reflect, he would ac-« 
knoiv’e Ige to be tal'acio \s Could it be 
m untamed, tint if, in thi- stage of the 
proceeding against nrjoi Hart, the court 
ha 1 (li-ci>veiV.I i uportunt information di- 
rectly bcini.'g upon tie* point u.i ler con- 
siderttion, and brought ronvard in a legal 
nnmiei, that they were not to bring for- 
ward tha eiid *n v and take no notice of 
it, even Hina , i til* w 10 cease might turn 
upon if- imp nf tnce ? Ought the court 
to -trik-* on evidence like that, and be 
piec lu ! * l u am hewing to demonstration 
what t te i i'»ic * oi t ie c ise was? What 
was the occa ion which gave rise to the 
pioiluctmn of colonel M‘C’lco IN atli lavit? 
It was given in last May, in the court ct 
King’s Bench, in order to support the al- 
legation of the petition of the Kun-In- 
dia Company. The evidence of colonel 
3 F 2 
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M‘C’eod was pnn on that occi'iou. 
Col. M* Cl cod had been b*-for° examined 
— loner ago, but he had not given my 
affidavit until then, distinctly refeiable 
to the point at ue. Why, when a do- 
cument of thi-^ >ou came to theknov'e 1 
ot the director, weio tiuv iii)t tu Ini .g 
it forward ? Weto r’-cv inn to app’y tli u 
evidence upon w: ich, peril ip«, the «.<i e 
would at Ia«t h.‘ decided ? The >i,n 7<- 
mus co nmanded inquiry into the -nudea. 
How then wa* a fair inqu ? »y ,o b_* 
tuteu, if the Company were not dlowvd 
to oiler such evidence as cvnc to their 
knowledge? If the com** i ■ 1 hi>orm*i- 
tion directly heating upon r'i > p >int, and 
the gentlem in who was to .* it, u >t 
being in Indii, but being her:, wei * not 
at liberty to send out the evidence of that 
gentleman to tie* tr.binil wlr.ch \va< to 
decide the point? This \e* v ^ent'em m 
was comuiis^uy of supplies at the time of 
the transaction in question. It colonel 
M 4 Cleod came before the court and said, 
“ Gentlemen, you are misinformed : 1 
* 6 was present, and saw certain circum- 
“ stances which spoke strongly in favour 
<( of major Hart” — most no 1 niVe.Hy 
the court would have adopted th it evi- 
dence, and have sent it mu f .r m'mr 
Hart’s benefit. Rot the eoni'C wide i the 
business now took seem* l t > him to aj- 
cord with the fii’N* pcinei/e^ of common 
justice. He h ul n >t a conception ho.v 
there coni 1 oe a»liv* r-« v of opinion op >:i 
such a subject. It was ns loaht*.* ! i y a 
most important document in .-rifling the 
account between the company mid in *j u* 
Hart : but of whatever de cripiiou it 
might be, the company had not the power 


of sending it out without the sanction of 
the boaid, and the court might be well 
peiMiadcd th t if the consequences fol- 
io.vel which t*»e learned gentleman 
seemed to apprehend, t lie commissioner* 
woui i iefn*e it. A> the matter stood, 
tin* lii-d o: g<n -.1 idea which the diiectois 
hut was, th <.* id's was .in important do- 
camai.t, an l that if it was suppressed 
her*, it ‘diouid certainly have its due 
'vj^’i t an road. It was in the power t>f 
mo >r ll ut io meet ibis hy counter aili- 
*’ wit*. It was nd'culous t > suppose that 
t’M comp an could rai-e any false impres- 
«■* »:is by .uhb’ciua: such a doc*, met irt 
'ir-r.-'H «.f thcii ca?e; f ;r it was open tt> 
h n to i “pel, if.ierouhl, auy imp: cssion 
which it iniL'ht n ike. To omit such an 
inij/rriant docum»mt in so seiious \ case 
would be a d fc, ie!icti.'n of a duty owing to 
the company. Rut then it was said, 
“ What aie your motives tor sending such 
“ a document out? they are suspicious.” 
It was impossible tor the court to adopt 
any thing without the sanction of the 
commi'^ioneis. The comt had only one 
I iiu of c> u Uct to pursue*, namely, to 
sea I the document out, and to satisfy 
the fonwd m mei s tint that was tfc • 
cor-eio which the company weiv, and 
lie fl.it the company woe no luL- 
tvih*:i in t’.iis imp »; taut po.ut. 

Affci some further conversation, ii 
which Mr Hume, M.M'os.inquet, Gene- 
ral 'Vo.ir;.', Mr. Low tide 4 , $ lr, Jackson, 
and Mr. ‘inpcy to.d: part, the question 
was put a*:d canted, when the comt was 
adjourned till Wednesday the 27th in- 
stant — [.-/ full r* i>o ) t of uli' ,’i fluff’s de- 
bate a ill be gle*n .71 oiii neuH number.'} 
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BENGAL. 

Oct. 3, 1315.— We hear that an an ce- 
ments have been made »or the dlspPch 
of the ships in this port a* lollow*, viz. 
William Pitt and Lord Mehi’le, to sad 
for England in December ; Metcalf, to 
Amboyna, to load spice*, and pioceed to 
England in November ; Marquess Wel- 
lington and Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
to fake the 59th regt. to Fort St. George, 
load thrre, and pioc-el to England on 
the 12th December. The above are ex- 
pected to form the la- 1 fleet. — The Apollo 
and Sir William Pulteney, to proceed to 
Bombay; the Northumberland, Lord El- 
don, and Huddart, to Fort Marlborough, 
to load pepper. The last-mentioned ships 
are to sail in Novemhct. — Hi* Majesty’s 
ships -Owen Glrndmvcr and Thais ar- 
rived, at Penang the 8th ult. — The brig 
Juno upset in a squall in the Eastern 
Seas, crew lost, — The Company’s ship 


Van-iftmt, arrived safe at Malawi, the 
17th n’t. — The Company's ships Minerva 
and L u 1 Eldon are to irn m*o dock. 

Th: Genet ;d Harris from Madras, an l 
the Ernaai, from Cilcn* ta, anived ns 
Penang, 29 lh August for Bengal. — Th? 
Syren l>ik% from the Cape of Good Hope, 
arrived at Calcutta, 27th September. — 
The Carnatic sailed from Ceylon for Ben- 
gal, 15th September. — The Elizabeth Jo- 
hanun, and the Maas en Hottest room, 
fro »n Rotteidam, have anived at Batavia. 
— The Aurora, fiom Holland, put into 
Anier Roads, for water, 19th September, 
and would sail on the 21st for China — 
The Canton, from Holland, has arrived at 
Canton. — The Ceres and General Harris, 
Company’s ships, from London, arrived 
at Canton, the 7th October. 

Our private letters from Calcutta of 
the 30th June last, mention an unfortu- 
nate dispute which then subsisted be- 
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tween the Government and the Rev. Dr. 
Bryce, as to the immediate erection of a 
suitable building for the perform nice of 
Divine worship, according to the l it *-* of 
the Scot’s dim eh. It would appeal tint 
Government had cousideied it expedient 
to defer the erection of a cl arch, and 
recommended a temporary arramvim ist 
for the performance of diviue 'ci';c\ 
pending a reference home. The Doetoi, 
however, considering an* dehtv ru a:i 
infringement of the rights ot the Foot*-’ 
church, has declined the ewicUe oi his 
functions, till a chinch shall be bndr, 
according to the ditections ot t!ie Court 
of Directors. We undei^tand that the 
Government had determined to proceed 
in the adoption of peremptory mea- 
sures, in regard to the immediate per- 
formance of the duties ot the Scots’ 
chap'ain, but which were suspended, in 
consequence of the seiious iiuii'>o?itiou 
of Dr. Bryc*, who had piotvedel to 
Prince of \\ uleV.i Island tor the benefit of 
his health. 

^Fjrrinaes. 

At IU>avn, ”rt tV Jurel M iv las*, bv the R*v. 
Prottf^jor Ilosa, J on'.— D ipuv, E»q. Dei* *t\ S - 
ciet-rv t<» tliu* Jiu t5..\ «_i ti-ncut, to 
hanna 121 jbuI> th V'.m Grolh. 

Qy the Rev. Mr. Sliepaid, jt »ln» lio ist of O. !.. 
Bje, Jn'geaiwl MagutiaU. ot s 0 ‘<m»p‘>n*, C> n- 
suntme 'Shenn, E-q. Ass stant t*the C*>*nt, 
to Mis« Charlotte F ederica, d itiqht of the 
late Charles f’lnllin Wasinies, K-|. Suraeon on 
the Hoiiouiable Compands establishment. 

Zh nt/i«. 

Oi theev^n'iip of the 5 i September, on his way 
t> the Po'sulenrv, Walt r Stewirt. E-q. A=>- 
sUMiU Sul {.oil 1 st ba«t. sth r- j_f - N I. 

At SelMdiTi *<*oi, on th' 30 h ulli no. <\i,>t. G. 

Hlaiker, of tn : I «t batl . i7.h net. N 7 I 
At Sea, on b'mrd ilieMiip t’a r trn*j:*, **i ibe h 
uf \yiil ! ist, on his pis-nue fr -m *1 1 _ «*.»•! to 
India, in the mo v^u ••{ hi* „g.', w r.i. ( hns- 
tophi-r Old, Esq. mary vearsa r -sidoM of La!- 
< ut I a . , 

WVl.vn Uohipsnn, Esq Sub*Treasa’er and (. *!• 
lector of Customs of Baiawa. 

MADRAS. 

TJii .ft-. 

At the Presidency, on Monday the 2d v staitt, the 
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lady of George Moore, Esq* of tb* civil --emce, 
of a son. 

At Tut liinnpolvt the lady of Captain J. Gibson, 
of the Maaias European regt. of a daughter. 

Afarni.gr 3 . 

At Bangalore, < >i T lesdav the 3d instant, by tbe 
Krv Wm Tlio.na', Lintt« mint W. E. Fita- 
gt laid, l't but. I9tii regt. to Mrs. Zuhm« 
MaeJoUj.al 

Death *. 

At *H'' <\.» e of G.» r d Hn.ic*, on the Sitli of June, 
Mr Pmu’ t».e M> n. Companv’s Agent at the 
(. i> i at H- -pilul. 

'I i i (.,>*[. |..n, ! ft of Hu Majes'j's Q2i reit- 
1.1 1 1 o) l.„i«» D agr 1 ' 

Ai "t lb-one, in \»jih ii turn, r-f'-r.m i!'n«< i.f 
(hr. - 1 1 i\ Hu ml nit *>M) “l G. E As km, Erq. 

? *v J 1 1 uioti- hs ind 3 <U\ •. 

On tin 23 th ulu.no, l.e'.tu L’do'plnis We'Ungton, 
t!i< inta.ii sou ut Mr. John Nuli-dsun ke 

Oi r'mr«rt»y moming, tiie IQ ft iiox." ut, Da ml 
VVrha'rts, tlit i<. taut son oi Mr Dame! Perry. 

At Pot L on th» I ilh Septembci, •»! the bver 
coiiipiHi.it, l 'apt P Grant, ol the Hon. Com- 
pany's ship Sir --at ha in. 

BOMBA V. 

Path*. 

O.i 'hr iuh iret mt, w th C dor.tl detarh- 

m-’nt i .■ u Dlnu i , i*i Kiltvaai, Go) bkeen* 
Ki’.ili, L- i A*>i»i»ta ,t Sur ' on 

In k i 1 1 \ Vi a : , C.«pt. I', wa'd J ai»C 1 st bait. Ath 
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The subjoined aid the uames of the 
C')mp.t:iy’> ships at Canton, which (iu 
consequence of the intelligent*” of Buo- 
lnnarffc**' ret tin to France li tv.ng readied 
Chiu i: weie to a il for Kurland in a fleet, 
under tbe p’otecthm of the Owen Glen- 
r’o’ver, htt\Mv.i the loth of December 
and the l't of .lan ian, vi/. — The Royal 
G"»a ee, Cmfiiel'j, Ihitic.'ss Amdia, V/ar- 
b.; , Hone, \V.dmer Castle, C« , ai,’e> friaiD, 
Dii Id Scott, I* v, Marjkt**-* 

C.ne'en, V'an^’tt u t, \V oien liasttngf, 
and Aina tU Cattle. 

MAi arn us. 

Dtath 

On the 4 tli S 'p.‘ .-r.ibc; , Mr. Thomas Joseph Bfhet > 
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l? A. 22. — Th. 3 day the >ps«ions ended 
at the OH 'nil w, whet C apt un li,.r- 
rower, rite-'^ed in d-ep momuimr. ap- 
peared at tiie bar to re --iie the i-uigiaeut 
of tiie court. The cV: k of the a.rauti^ 
having askeil him if he had any flung m 
M y, why judgment s' ould not be ■«! 
on him, according to law, lie stepped 
forward, and said , — (i My loid, I uin not 
guilty of the offence with which I stand 
accused.” [Here lie reflected on tbe wit- 
nesses and concluded by sawn*/,] — “ I 
have uo fmlt to find with the 1 camel 
judge nor jury : no doubt, according to the 
evidence before them, they disclniged 
their re«pecti;c duties eon'Cientioii"!}'. 


LLIGENCE. 

vVI. *t'., p .n -b-jr •,? t:i* l’->s nf my 
e -u.Hi m . .! i -i - ii i i, J • El ' iliwiit 
t.i ii w i ! * i ■ -i.H.s . ml ir vile* ion.” 
-- , . “ The ji. h : i: ut of tbe 

in., t l ’ mi, Uc UPC Ib.riOrt.T, IA, 

.h.., u. i f* eondaed jU !j-> Mac ^fvN gaol 
4*1 > a • I tut juiiod of sl.v tab iidar 
niors'h .” 

— . A !i*m d Sir C. Tiler’s «pi idron, oa 
it' |*i" t -j'iM’ i the Cape, touched at St. 
Ill-* * * • , «.ni lemaincd twndaii ; d.iiiie; 
wh.oi i he 'id nii \! and his odbers wer* 
dt*-.i‘.:i'» of 'et'irig Boii.ip.uH, but he 
deel.ued hu.i'tdf inH:- !•*> e«I, and not 
to be di'tuibcd; alt^oach a feiv Sum'3 
after it wi> lepoi:'**! ♦Snt lu* w.u 
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gone to the plough, which was be- 
come his favourite amusement for the 
afternoon. 

• — . A letter from an officer on board 
His Majesty’s ship North umber land, dated 
12th January, 1816, and received by His 
Majesty’s ship Medway, just arrived from 
St. Helena, says — “ Napoleon aud his 
suite have takeu up their residence at the 
Lieutenant Governor’s, at Long wood, 
where he appears very comfortable, amus- 
ing himself sometimes in riding, and 
sometimes working in his garden. A few 
days ago he turned ploughman on some 
ground within Ins linvts. Whenever he 
wishes to go beyond this line, he is at- 
tended bv the officer of the guard, who, 
from Napoleon's wish, doe* not wear his 
uniform. Several who have come here 
have rode out to l.ongw.avi, in the hope 
of seeing him ; but he, having got pievious 
information of their coming, always dis- 
appointed them. Ad mi i al Tyler went to 
Longwood to-day, but Napoleon ret used 
to see him, as lie had not been apprized 
of his intended visit. The officers of the 
Northumberland he appears glad to see 
at all times. 

— . It is said negociations are now in 
progress between the court of Home and 
the different Protestant courts relative to 
the Catholics who are in their states. It 
is resolved, it is said, to establish this 
subject, and to consecrate the principles 
of public law which reconcile the in- 
terests of piinces with that of the Ca- 
tholic Chinch. The changes which have 
happened in Europe, for some time, hav- 
ing aggrandized the states of several 
houses foreign to this church, require 
imperiously new arrangements which 
may meet the difficulties which occur. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coberg is about 
six feet in height, pale, rather pitted with 
the small pox, but a fair open counte- 
nance, and prepossessing manners. He 
was born the 16th of December 1790, 
has two brothers and four sisters, one of 
the latter married to a Prince of Wirtem- 
berg, and another to the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia. Coberg is situated 
in Upper Saxony, and contains about four 
thousand inhabitants: both the sovereign 
and the subjects are of the Lutheran re- 
ligion. 

The Archdukes of Austria Tpiinces 
John and Lewis) honoured Drury-lane 
Theatre with their presence. 1 he per- 
formances, Macbeth and the pantomine 
of Harlequin and Fancy, Their fm- 
rial Highnesses were attended by Sir 
iltiam Congreve and their suites : they 
feat in the king’s box, which was superbly 
decorated on the occasion. On their en- 
trance they were loudly cheered, and the 
▼opal corps, in full chorus sung, “ God 
save the fang,” with an additional verse 
compHmontaryr to the Emperor of Austria, 


The German hymn of (t God preserve 
the Emperor ” was afterward sm;g, and 
received with general and loud applause. 

Sir George Cockbmn is expected homo 
from St. Helena, and will he succeeded 
in the command on that station by Sir 
H. Popham. 

— . The dispatches received from the 
West Indies, announce the ariival of 
the Dutch Admiral (Kikert) at Saint 
Eustatius, with establishments for the 
Dutch settlements, which have remained 
in the hands of the British govern- 
ment. 

It is said that one of the principal 
objects of the extraordinary embassy of 
the Duke of Luxembourg!! to the Court of 
the Brazils is relative to the restitution 
of Cayenne and French Guiana, which 
the Portuguese took possession of during 
the late usurpation. 

The Laplanders arrived in London 
with their jame, which was sold by dif- 
ferent poulterers iu the city, ’i hese poor 
fellows expected, when they left Gotten- 
burgh, that the packet would land them 
in London, aud that they would have no 
duties to pay ; whereas they have been 
obliged to pay upwards of 501. for duties, 
besides t n guineas for freight from Har- 
wich to London. The state of preserva- 
tion iu which these birds are is really 
surprizing, after travelling upward of 
1000 miles. They are preserved by being 
hung up to freeze in cases, lined with 
skins to keep out the air. This process 
so effectually preserves them, that when 
the packages are opened, the birds are 
found fiozen quite hard: and those 
packages which are not opened, will con- 
tinue in this state for some weeks. The 
mode in which the small birds are dress- 
ed iu Sweden, is by stewing them in 
cream with a little butter in it, after be- 
ing larded, which, it is said, gives them 
a very excellent flavour : the huge ones 
are roasted, and basted with cream, 
which is afterward served up as sauce. 
The Laplanders wear a kind of great 
coat, made of lein-deer skin, with caps 
and gloves of the same, which gives them 
a ve. y grotesque appearance they are 
shy of appearing in the streets in this 
attire, on account of their attracting so 
many people round them . — See page 196. 

At Drury-Lane Theatre, on the 19th 
of February, at the opening scene of 
the farce called Modern Antiques, in 
which Miss Kelly appeared in the cha- 
racter of Nan, a country girl ; and Mr. 
Knight, as Joey, a country lad ; while 
these two performers were embracing, ac- 
cording to their parts, a pistol was dis- 
charged from about the centre of the pit. 
It was not t at firn known whether the 
attack was intended to be against Miss 
Kelly or Mr. Knight ; but a subsequent 
investigation proved that it was aimed at 
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Miss Kelly. The constables belonging 
to the theatre soon had the assassin in 
custody, and conveyed him to Bow-street, 
where he underwent a long examination 
faetore Mr. Birnie, at which Mr. Rae and 
Mr. Dibdin, the managers, attended. 
He appeared to be about 21, decently ami 
plainly dressed, like a tiadenuan, but 
with no appearance of gentility. He 
gave the name of George Barnett, a Lav- 
stationer by business. The prisoner said 
his mother and father-in-law live near 
Clare-raarket. He was asked if he had 
any personal knowledge of MBs Kelly. 
Heat first denied that he had any know- 
ledge of her, hut afterward said he had, 
and that she could explain it. On being 
questioned as to his motive for the dating 
outrage, he declined answering, hut 
would s ty more at a future period. Miss 
Kelly, on being inhumed of the 5 tiling 
man’s name, lecoMected that it u?-.t!ie 
same she had received signed to several 
love-letters*, some of which contained 
threats, if she did not accept ot hi- of- 
fer, kc. She had mentioned the cueum- 
stance to Mr. Limb, one of the ceutle- 
men of the committee of the theatre ; 
also to her dresser, &c. Mi. Riuer, 
of the box-office, stated, that several 
shot had enteted the stage-door, on 
the side which Miss Kelly stood ; se- 
veral had also been tumid 011 the Mage, 
and in the orchestra. Tnc pri.-onti, in 
his defence, said, he did not mean any 
hatm, but only to Lighten. On being 
asked by the magistrate if lie meant mute- 
ly to frighten by firing a loaded pi.-tol in 
a crowaled theatre, he male no lvjiv. 
He was then committed tor linn % with 
intent to kill and mm del France- Maiia 
Kelly. The first letter he wrote to Miss 
Kelh boie strong niuks of lmncj. It 
was a challenge to fight him. He >r.id, 
he had seen her fire a musket upon the 
stage, and, theiefore, she could not 
plead inability tofiie a pi>tol. 

Court of Common Pica.-. Webster 
v. Baldwin. — ThU was an action biouriit 
by Mr. Wedderburn Webster and Lady 
Caroline Fiances, his wife, to ret met 
damage- for a series of libels, imputing 
to Lady Webster a criminal inteicour-e 
with the Duke of Wellington, winch libel 
appeared in the !tt. James's Chi oniric, a 
newspaper of which the defendant is 
proprietor. Mr. Campbell opined the 
pleadings, and stated, that, the plain- 
tiff, Lady Webster, had always preset u*d 
an unsullied reputation, and that the 
defendant had published iu a ne\v-pai>er 
called the St. James’s Chionicle, M*\eral 
libels upon her, imputing to her that she 
had been guilty of adulteiy with the Most 
.Noble Arthur Duke of Wellington. Mr. 
Serjeant Best stated the case. He de- 
scribed Mr. Wedderburn Webster as a 
gentleman of large fortune, and allied to 


some of the first families in the country. 
His lady was the daughter of the Earl of 
Mountmottis, about twenty-four years 
of ace, of great personal beauty, but 
that beaut) was lost sight of by those 
who weie acqu tinted with her virtues. 
The Duke of Richmond, who was ex- 
amined from the bench, stated, ihat he 
was at Biu*sH« at the Mime time with 
Mr. and Lady Web-tor, and wholly dis- 
believed 1 he ciicumstance. — ‘Damage* 
i.2,000. 

fF*ir.>au’ y Feb. 19— \ few days ago 
theie arrived heie an Indian Prince, who 
has already proceeded on his journey to 
St. Peterburgh ; lie is the son and next 
heir to the Emperor ot the Birmans, 
whose dominion compiebenden the king- 
doms of Ava, Ataman, and Pegu. He 
has been presented to the Grand Duke. 
It is pretended that he is suit by his fa- 
ther to leai n the Europe m art of war. 
He is 2."> \eais of age. speak- several 
European language-, — \Poi t lie retreat 
of the E-ei.cli liom Russia he arrived 
hole, he \\ i- ane-ted by the Russians, 
but aficiu.itd- Uheiated. He h.s hither- 
to lived .■ t Bi\ h.ii e>t, and in Austrian 
Gallo 1 1 He wa- i\ quested h\ the Coiu- 
m nidant of this citv to prudicc docu- 
in« nt- ie-peet.ug h.s ciiaiaetei, and to 
give au account in i.rinn . 01 hh- journey 
and advent ui e.-. 

Ticpio*ocol fills sc’.einl sheets. He 
was tieated with .ill the respect due to 
the lank lie claimed.— His father's cut- 
jeiie, which was first formed in 1754, B 
considered a- the fi.th great power in 
Asia, and cvntvi.ns, ii is said 17,000,000 
of inhabitants, and boidets on tire king- 
dom of Thibet, the Clone l* cmpiic, the 
kiiruloni of S am, the B of Bengal, 
t he Briti-h po^oriou in Bengal, and 
tlie kingdom of A- am. 

Fb. 27 — M. i<u btuart, Aid-de-Camp 
to the Fail of Moira, who brought home 
the bite di-patclic- fiomth ir nobleman, is 
promoted to rise lank of Li *ut. -Colonel 
in the army. This gallant offi *er is son 
to the distinguished pioie.s-or, DugaM 
Stuart, ot Kdoihuridi. 

29. — The follow mu is a list of the pas- 
sengers bs the (ieneial Muait, just ar- 
rived fiom Bomba' — 

Cant. Knatcbbull, 221 light d tagoons; 
Lieut. Co"Ithaid, 17th ditto; Lieut. Dit- 
nias, 27ili foot; Lieut. Blacker, 65th 
ditto; la m -. M 'Cull mu and Rutherford, 
native sen i(r*; the Rev. Mr. Mrs. MB* 
and Mastiu \ott ; Mrs. Major Rudland; 
Mis.s Thump-on. — Died on the passage, 
Mrs. (Been and Ensign Ha) »es, Bombay 
regiment ; and the Hon. Lieut Tounior, 
ot the bath regiment; drowned hist Fri- 
day evening in coming from the ship to 
Portsmouth. 

March. 2.— Accounts are brought by 
the ship’s arrived yesterday that some in- 
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surrccthmary movement* L >d t .km place 
among the Dutch c*>5 mNt*. m the .titeaor 
of the Cape settlement 'i V* « aui 
c*5S where however h»i«i s t.\- .. *'t*! 1**' 
the interposition of the m 1 .*! aeihoMtus 
a:i-} milinry power. of the linsr- 

lotders were taken and trie i by co.ut 
i;v»nutl which lias pwrd sentence ot 
d'xvh i p *n them, and when the ships 
s uit'd the evemthm wa* expected daily to 
take ;t\ re at the C »;>c 1 or* u. 

— . \ he ship Thrums G:envh! p rr- 
i at the Cape t!.e 2 id D<. and u 
1 1 «iil ag.iu on her voyage io China the 
20>h. 

'ihe Mirren man of w*m t « »h a ** *;'-«» 
of provi?A>ns and li'e bull •> h ..osa fh“ 
Cnpe to Ni. Helena, and » ! u*d 

the 2hih December. Bone pa.', e c -mj- 
micd to resile at the eo.taeo ; ' cry 
tmng was pcrtceMy quiet, tael provisions 
of every description were in p’eniitul 
k’ippiy, 

— . I’ll 0 Gene ral Stewart, private ship, 
arrived cfh the Hie of Wight on the 2nd 
Feb. ; she left Bombay on the Eth De- 
cember, and St. Helena the 4 th Jan. — 'The 
Sir Widiam Romney* and Apd’«\ 
ships, had an iced at C'dcr.: ' 3, s r..i Hie 
Carctvric, regular ship, : * F*H ' •- The 
(General Stewart h wl h " :’'i J -a'c’. *•< 
from St. Helei e. l.oin 'i: H. ( . . t u>. 
No new o 'cunei.ee <■: hud 

taken place in th'.t i*hte 1. 

— . The (’’a ; llae ,.:c .di p m rived 
in the Down* on and t tie Je- 

liana private ship ye. TrJ /. They sad d 
t igethtr from Dai *via tl.e 2 1 N./ e;i:l tr, 
but parted company off the inland of As- 
cension. The Cl au.hr e touched a r « 
Cape the 26tli December, and at St. He- 
lena about the 10th January. 

On the 26th Feb. the dispatches were 
family closed at the fast India House, 
and delivered to the pumus of the follow- 
ing ships, viz. — Lady Cd'th'iCegfi, Capt. 
G. Simp* on ; Cambtidge, Cipt. I Fiee- 
man; Gol.btitJm, Capt. J. C’oxwell, lor 
St. Helena and China. 

Passengers p* r Lady CaotWtanh — Tor 
St. Helena, Ensign Alex. A. \ ouug. 
Letters receiv ed from St. Helena, of the 


Army Estimates. April, 

— . Toe case of the students of the 
Fa-t-Huin College, was unexpectedly 
brou\!it i»iv»a;d on Friday at Ilerttotd, 
when there was no bill found against 
them by t lie grand juiy. 

Th? Army IVimates far the present 
year occupy (>7 folio p .«v*. Tire following 
i * an abstract . — 

P. *, d. 

hand I'ot-s, lliCHidjn^ (h~ rnr*< 
tutei d <i t •> b-j r*Mui t-d, fur 
tt • «u U »t«m «. U li laud, 

1 i I. - V — | x.t t* -i* . . 4,70*1,611 ! 0 11 

1 » sui.o, erf m rra n <v, 

lit 1 1 * i ’ l.O 1 ! — bxpP.iEt 1.454,590 13 6 

F* ■, .u - t iii the fcaht 1 ti<i i > Ciim- 

i> i *’s *.ci vice, numt.er i^l — 

l ' ,t*e qufl C04 19 * 

r II 5 *,'. ■■ 1 ,,1. ,I|, .5*10 000 0 0 

l-uv.i' fJ n- .dOnteU 1*2 7*7 1 « 

S..«.T i-dti ir-o.i- 31&,753 fi • 

T ill ?.v for s.i u riimne.arv otTi- 
* er^ . . . . . .... l ’4. *103 6 7 

I* il>* *c Depiurn-ms. . . li*5,6jl 4 i 

Lx. h?qiic'. Fcks., ii:«|ipim .dag^s, 

& .. lC!7,S6r 5 0 

Hnlf eav and iv allow an* *’» 480,168 * 11 

J I'e bi< .1 -r*. of Cricl.-ea and K.l- 

111 a nhrfin hospital, S5,fVH II 7 

O si -P«*ii-i mer- of ditto 8 ^S, 4 SO lft o 

Wid.-ws’ pt-iMons 'iS, 8 W b * 

V..'u*.t . r ‘.«>r;>s . i« 4 . 98 ti 18 « 

local M.li.U 100 000 0 • 

I'o.eig 1 C'orpi, f*>r various pen-ids 

inio'' -ivun • ri 1,401. E<p* *.'e 37C»f.9lS 15 

l'o. al v il.uiy ‘ <dltfe<. 8 ? * 9 17 ® 

H i* ..I v.i ilar A-\ Si' '83 17 « 

1**1 • . * Cn.ip! 'i*.s i i? t *>0 19 1 1 

r*i iln ii.- ...,d el-i'f 'il T - j, n -s "466 12 4 

L -u f f-uvi’ic 1 itt a.io I mi .V 

Wf. •;*.:* . 6 *,424 c ** 

C*-»o* 11 s .i*a X> , . ,Ui»t ..1 1 lie* 

I.-ri* .. t 0 *00 0 n 

f *, • ack I'epcV t*T 'nt 1 1 * * 1 - 1 h* * . i.iTOOO o C 

Si: ) nr.Vt >t O.I ■. fUrrti c s .. 1?,9G4 0 # 

Cli.*'*rs a lac’i d 1 > l*ie Pu-tii- 
gite.c Ai * \ .'1 j,003 0 P 

Drdtict tioin the ; hove the troops in 
Trince .wd the La 5 * Indies, and there rt- 
i.ih m l.M,f'ho men, of the expense cf 
whom, 6,7J5,?47 /. I/.?, is charged to 
(.ier.t Ihitain, and 2,216,4?*/ 1. 16?. l Jd. 
t.i Ii eland ; making a totai of 8,1/82,375/. 
I 8 .v. 4 /. 

A return of the expense and numerical 
amount of tiie muitarv establislimeut t»f 
(he.it Jintain, for the jears 1714, 1730, 
174*1, and 1764 


y.'rs. 

r xni'n«e. 


Ofhcpi*. and Xfen. 

I7H 

7 7 '5,182 4 

2 

S'2.054 

1 750 

1.1.0 432 5 

9 

35 236 

174.'. 

i,r»y8,S->7 6 

3 

3’ 0->8 

1764. 

1.34**, *>41 9 

6 

31,777 


20th December, state, that Buonaparte 
daily rides out, attended by an officer, 
Dipt. Poppletou, of the obd regiment ; 
but that he i*. confined to ceitani limits. 
He keeps ei.ht horses, with a corres- 
ponding e*|uip.ige. A camp had been 
formed at u ce»tain di tance round him, 
so that his escape is more guarded 
against. Some tew days previous to the 
da|e of thefe lettcis, a mi*-under>tandiRg 
taken place between Buonaparte and 
Bertrand, in consequence of wliich Gen. 
MooUiolon had been appointed grand- 
nia^haJ, and General Got gaud master of 
the hone. 


Mtm . — The sums above mentioned in- 
clude, in addition to the regimental 
charge— 1st. The expense of Cheirea hos- 
pital, half-pay, and widows’ pensions. — 
2d. A provision for 12,094 Hessians, 
amounting to 241,259/. lsr. 3 i. iu 1730. — • 
3d. The sum of 80,0(106 for the pay and 
clothing of the militia, in 1764. This 
return doe 5 not include the numbers and 
dw.ge of the 1 1 i - h e-tabh>hment. 

An account of ‘■tuck transferred t# the 
commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, for tiie purchase of life 
annuities, pursuant to the 48th George 
III. c. 142 y from the 1st. September 
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1338, to the 31st January 1816, disiin- to the usual practice of all official advices 
guishiag the last half year. from the Indian government, are not yet 

is. per rent. In.t anmufes transferred ; from Officially notified from the Select body Qf 
s»i,t n.btfi H03 .«• vsrii Jui> 18 5— 2Q49S os/. Directors composing the secret Com- 
hiht inif i«*ar, i.»in dii t > to 3 ist Ja.iuary i8;c— m.ttee. But it is said, uopu some of 


i ii.u — s.oy 

Dividends r c' aai»le «>n i.l! bank annuities 
traiuf* ir***i. ir«><n di-t.> torii t.»— ss 4 it. 18'. 9 /» 
List hall \ » ar, ditto luuilio — 4,444/. I Is. 10 1 . 
To*ai— 9 6/ 10 s. Id. 

Lif. 1 annuities granted, from ditto to ditto-— 
S09.S US/ b' 6rf — l.sut lialtvtai, to'm ditto to 
ditto — iO 196'. Os 0/. Tot.n — ^19 379L 

Annual i»aras r-vuttiu t<» tiie Milking Fund, by 
the deaih of numin es, and liy ammi'ies un- 
c. ami eel fm ilir* e \raiban<l upwards, from ditto 
♦ j ditto-— 15 Ml. 7 s Last halt v.ar, fmm ditto 
to ditto— 4,133/. 8t>. Toitt— 10,734/ lob. 

Life annuities now pavahl. . f r o.:i dit'o to ditto, 
193,775/. !8i 6/. Lam hilt y*M. t l-oin ditto to 
ditto — 6QShI. Is 6</.— Total 1 >3,845/. 

Excess of life annmti-s smiud a!»o*.c dividends, 
from dni>» to ditto— 195 £9'/ 6< 01. List half 
vrar, fio'n di^to to ditto— 5,751/. 17». Si. Total— 
1*3,653/. 4s bl. 

KxCvSa'd life -Minimi?* nri \ ua’.Ip r.l i.'e diri- 

dendi, rr-nn o • * ♦ . > 11 <’ .n> — ioi.-ii*. 19 * 0 ' — 

Loit h. It \ ta r . from ditto to ditto — 1,0.1.,/, &.* 8 J. 
Total -ICS 9 8/ 9- 5.. 

b tock 1 tv 'i l Lv .‘i'Vim *1 i 8im r«*M iKil to the 
Sinking Fun *1 'n Itu i< ?Ui <»l roii.i .u , and l*y 
imciaim dam itm tiom oitto to <1. t. — 5>.4!>7L 
last h If \ .. 1 , i.* iti il.’to i*» d’Uo — l.s.OSti. — 
Total— To 5-7 1/. 

Stock ut.^ma'Jv tieirf .-ed for ln\ annuities 
wli*i *» iiav-tr < xji’i ‘d, I’or amiHit..s nml lined 
loi thiLe yea's. h ini uiUn to ditto — 180719* — 
Li*t ha f year, trojn ditto to ditlo— »3/7n it. — 
Total — eSj^O'. 

Tot .1 stocic redeemed, colnmn s and <?, fiora 
dnto to <11 to — ill. 405/ La*t li tit \uir, from 
ditto to ditto— 73, ■’■/ii. Total. 

Total «tock wb « h would b«.en redeemed 
by the exte^s.s of life annuities from tune to 
tint*, payable above div.L iid if th* «ame lad 
been iiitv’i mv n.i r tl> a t >|>h 0 >l t»> the ifdimjui.m of 
stock, from ditto to ditto— 7 J ‘., 7 ® 2 /. La t h«.ll, 
year, trjui Uum to ditto — i>>, ,{>2l. Total — 
•14,954/. 

Difteronce b ’tween column* to and 11, or ev_ 
res* o: bt«»f k whi'i w.u tl h iv. been tfuieintnl 
fmni mu,» i>> 1 *i>> — 59 V uG«. Ja-r half year, 
floin ditm to *1.1.0, *4,817/. '1 ot. I— 518 , 403 /. 

Marc*/ 5. At 1 ’. Ic.'-j are said to lnve 

been received l.v the S.ci et Committee of 
the Comr uf Di lectors of the Ea-t-India 
Company, intimating that the tlwwie 
measures adopted by the Fail of Moii.t, 
ia consequence of auspicious uppenianccs 
in the conduct of the Nizam an 1 the 
Peishvva, had been attended with the most 

sathfacto.y result - ; those prince-' h t.ni/, 

inrne.date!) on the appiotchox thcDi t>-'!i 
troojj>* to tniir le^jitCict* cac>it.,N, Hy- 
derabad and Foonah, i-Ifeied to asvt tne 
most ample seciuitn.'. for then pacific and 
friendly conduct. An an maeinent w.is 
accordiualy coiiclnded, b> which the Ni^am 
decreed to place In', brother, the known 
.nstigator .of his ho." tile di"po>r k»U'«, in 
close con fine incut in a fortress belonging 
fo a third power : the Peisliwa went mi- 
ther, and gave up his miuistei, the pio- 
muter of his military schemes and pie- 
paratiuti®, vvhu was brought a pri.-ouer 
to Bombty, there to be kept a^ the Go- 
▼ernmeut or llriti^h India maj in its di>- 
rretion think jiroper. The dispatches 
♦ontainiug till" inihimation being sent 
home to the secret department, according 

Asiatic Journ . — No. IV. 


the very best authorities, that the parti- 
cular which we hare stated, may be re- 
lied ou as authentic. 

'Jdie biig Hone, be’ongicg to Madras, 
sailed fioiu Tiincoiaalee on Hie 2d of 
January in la-t v ear, bound to Pegue, 
having on boaid ueir thiity persons. 
These vveie the commander, Mr. Modjer, 
a mate named Amiri son, a so rang, two 
tindcils, a gunner, foui seacunme'', and 
about twenty lascais, with a servant em- 
plovedbv the commander, named Lorenzo 
Lu<trin, who is a native of India, born at 
Ptmilieheri y. The biig had oiiginally 
come fiom Madias ^ith a cm go of pro- 
visions and stoi e«foi the use of the king’s 
navy. After dischammr this cargo, they 
took on hoard a few hales of doth and 
otlu r articles for the Pen lie market. In 
the p. "..ire Hie *”\n)imtered contrary 
winds fi 11 the sp.iec of two months, and 
thepimision" Kin-! neaily c \haustcd, the 
c uumainh r found it nece.'^ary to touch 
at one of the Nicobar Wands for supplies 
of water and food. On the first day, that 
the Inig anchored, about twenty boats 
came fiora the inland, and supplied them 
with cocoa nuts and provision*. The next 
day the boats returned, and brought also 
s »me h. te 1 . On the third day, the com- 
mander was making prep-nations to de- 
p ur, when six boats came alongside, and 
tlw people a** usual boarded the bug. A- 
moiiu these was an European, who spoke 
the English language, attended by a Caf* 
fie an. I a :'l day. 

Mi. Modjer inquired of the European 
flow whence he came. The man said, 
he had belonged to an English ship cf 
wai , that he had faiien overboard, and 
had foitunately stained the island, 'fhwe 
men continued for a conMdei able time on 
bf-aid, impoi tuning the commander to 
purcha'C more provi"ior«. At about one 
o’clock, the comm :ider intendiag to quit 
the (L cl;, de ned the men to jeturn to 
the ii boats, a* he 1 c |umd noth>ng more. 
The iuftun> ieM>cd to quit the l.r<g, and 
made s.enaH t o c;dl a great number of 
boat'* lung near the snore, threatening 
and ahuuog Mr. Modjei, who, much im* 
tiled at tins conduct, struck the Caffre 
a bh#w. T!h> iellow -Hatched up a wood- 
en bar and knocked Mr. Modjer down. 
Mr. Amiu .on, the nnte, came trom the 
cab, 11 with a pistol iu tus band, aud was 
instan 1) killed by the thrust of a pike. 
The Neaeuimtes, and the rest cf the crew, 
with the exception ot three men, were 
tiieu overpowered by the superior numbers 
of the islanders. Lorenzo Lu^tiin and 
two ia^cars, escaped and concealed them- 
selves in the hold. These men believed 
that the rest of the crew wcie routdeied, 
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but they saw nothing of what occurred 
after the death of the mate. 

During this day the people were em- 
ployed in plundering the vessel, and the 
three men were not discovered. On the 
following day, the islanders returned to 
renew their search for property, dragged 
them forth and prepared to put them to 
death, but their entreaties were heard 
and their lives spared. The plundering 
was renewed, and after some hours the 
islanders set the brig on fire, and took 
the captives on shore. Lorenzo Lustrin, 
with the other two men, lived on the is- 
land for near fifteen days, when a Burmah 
vessel touched t here. He privately told 
his story to the persons on board, and 
was conveyed by them to Martaban, leav- 
ing his companions on the island. After a 
lapse of several months, he procured a 
passage to Rangoon, tvhere he related hi* 
story to Mr. Bruce and Mr. Sarkies, resi- 
dents at that place. Mr. Bruce sent the 
man to Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co. at Ma- 
dras, on the schooner Virginia, in the 
month of January last, and hisdeposition 
to the above facts was made a few day s 
after his arrival. By this statement it 
appeared, that the brig sailed from Trin- 
comalee on the second of January, ar- 
rived at the Nicobars on the 4th, and was 
captured on the 7th of March. — The po- 
licy of insurance had expired on the 19th 
of February. — Cal. Mirror, Sept. 20, 
1815. 

14. The Ld. Castlereagh, a country ship 
arrived yesterday in tile Downs, from 
Bombay, whence she sailed on the 7th 
November ; touched at the Cape on the 
12th January, and left it the same day. 
At the departure of the Lord Castlereagh 
from the Cape, none of the homeward- 
bound ships, reported to be there on the 
18th December, remaiued, so that the 
Cornwallis, from Bengal aud Madras, had 
sailed in the interval for England. The 
Coromandel, a country ship, which sailed 
from the Downs, for Madras and Bengal, 
was the only ship at the Cape on the 12th 
of January. The arrival of the Corn- 
wallis, so long aBd anxiously looked for, 
may be daily expected. The Lord Castle- 
reagh was not allowed to touch at St. 
Helena. 

— . The subjoined is an extract of a 
letter from an officer in the Company's 
service, dated camp, Hyderabad, Oct. 11, 
1815: — We have just returned to this 
place from Poona, whither we were 
marched to demand an explanation and 
•atisfaction if required, for the death, 
•Bder very suspicious rircumwancei, of 
fdm of our officers. 

15. The David Scott and Carmarthen 
fed (amen, which sailed from the Downs 
oa tbe-22d of May, arrived at Bombay 
os tb* Mth November. The Thomas 


Grenville, consigned to China, arrived at 
the Cape on the 1st January. 

By accounts recently arrived from Ben- 
gal, it appears, that the demand for bills 
on England had, of late, been very in- 
considerable, and there was little pros- 
pect of an increase. 

Bills on his Majesty’s treasury, nt thir- 
ty days’ sight, were obtained at 2s. 7 d. 
per sicca rupee, and private bills were at 
2s. 8 d. to 2s. 9d. 

The Company's six per rent, paper was 
improving ; the discount thereon being 
about eight per cent. 

Silver had fallen in price, the relatitc 
lalue of sicca rupees and dollars being 
204 of the former for 100 of the latter. 

Madras papers, to the 24th October in- 
clusive, announce the death of Rear-Ad- 
miral Burlton, Commander in Chief in 
the East Indies, on the 22d of September. 
Capt. O’Brien has, inconsequence, hoist- 
ed his flag as Commodore of his Majesty’s 
squadron. 

East-lndia Shipping List, — March 1816. 

Downs, March IB. — Arrived the Lord 
Castlereagh, Bruce and Co. country ship, 
from Bombay, sailed thence 10th Nov. 
and the Cape, 12th January. 

The Coromandel, Cameron, outward 
bound, was at the Cape. 

The David Scott and Carmarthen, ar- 
rived at Bombay 10th Nov. 

The Thomas Grenville, Co.’s ship, ar- 
rived at the Cape 23d Dec., and sailed lor 
China, 1st January. 

Cape of Good Hope, Dec. 29, 1815.— 
Arrived Iphigeuia frigate ; Resource, Hen- 
derson ; sailed for India 8th January. 

Maistcr, Wiseman, from Bengal, Jan. 
15, 1816; sailed 25th Oct. 

London, March 18. — Letters have been 
recived from China, dated 3d to 5th No- 
vember. All the ships had arrived at 
China, excepting the General Kyd aud 
Herefordshire. Ttie first fleet, consist- 
ing of the Royal George, Cuffnclls, Prin- 
cess Amelia, Warley, Hope, Walmer 
Castle, Charts Grant, David Scott, ln- 
giis, Essex, Marquess Camden, Vansit- 
tart, and probably Warren Hastings and 
Alnwick Castle. To sail 15th December 
to the 1st January, under convoy of 
H.M.S. Owen Glendower. The second 
fleet to sail the beginning of February. 

Downs, March 19. — Arrived the Corn- 
wallis, (Paxtow’s) Charitie, from Ma- 
dras ; sailed from Bengal, 19th August, 
Madras, 10th October, Cape, 4th January. 

Mary, (Porcher's) Howill, from Bengal. 

Passengers per Cornwallis. — Mr. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Do. ; Miss Do., niece ; tw# 
Miss do.,daughtcrs : Gen WetberaB, Col. 
Daniell, Capt. Sutherland, of the Royals, 
Lieut. Palmer, Madras Cavalry, Lieut. 
GreenhilljDo.Capt. Byns, Royal Artillery. 
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The Madras Gazette of thi 30th Sep- 
tember contains an Address from the 
British residents at Futtyghur to Lord 
Moira, on the successful termination of 
the campaign in Nipal, with his Lord- 
ship's answer. 

Mr. Thomas Teed, son of John Teed, 
Esq. M.P. for Grampound, in Cornwall, 
has been permitted to proceed to India, 
to practice as an attorney in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Madras. 

.NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

DIVINITY, 

The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge Vindicated fiom the Charge 
of Inconsistency and Contradiction ; in 
Answer to a recent Publication, intitled, 
** A Respectful Address to the Most 
Reverend the Archbudiops,” &c. 6lc. By 
another Member of tue Society. In 8ro. 
Price Is. 

The Personality and Office of the 
Chiistiau Comtoiter averted and ex- 
plained, in a Couipc of >ciniuus preached 
before tlu* Uimer^nyof Oxtord, at the 
lecture founded by the Rev. J. B.tmpton, 
M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By Reginald 
Heber, ALA. Rector of Hodnet, Salop, 
and late Fellow of All Soul’s College. 
8v o* Lis. 

The Otiuiu of Pagan Idolatry, ascer- 
tained from historical Testimony and 
circumstantial Evidence. By the Rev. G. 
S. Faber, Hector of Long Newton, Vann. 

3 vols. 4ta. Gl. lbs. bu.tids. 

A Treatise mi the Records of tlie Cre- 
ation, and on the moiai attributes of the 
Creator; with particular leteieuceto the 
Jewish History , and to the consistency 
of the principle of population with the 
wisdom and goodness of t lie Deity. By 
John Bird Sumner, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. It. 5s. 

A Respectful Address to the Most Re- 
verend the Archbishops, the Right Re- 
verend the Bishops, the Uevereud the 

rgy, and -the other Meuibeis of the 
Society for promo iug Christian Know- 
ledge, on certain iucousisteiiJes and con- 
tradictions which have appeared of late in 
some of tiie books and tiacts ot that So- 
ciety. J3y a Member ot the Society. Is. 

A Discourse, preached in the Episcopal 
Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, January 18, 
1816, being the day appointed by the 
Prince Regent foi a thanksgiving for peace. 
By Archibald Allison, LL. B. 8vo. Is. (id. 

Conciliatory Suggestions on the subject 
of Regeneration, founded upon a leeent 
occurrence. By J. W. Cunningham, M.A. 
Vicar of Harrow, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Two Sermons on the occasions of the 
•public thanksgivings for peace, in the 
years 1815 and 1816: the former having 
*b*en composed in the prospective contem- 
plation of a future cmc. By the R*v. 
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Thomas Hewett, Curate of Che* ham, 
Bucks. 8vo. 3s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Anne, Kew Gref®, on 
Thursday, January 18, 1816, being the 
day appointed for a general thanksgiving 
for peace. By the Rev. Thomas TunstaU 
Haverfield, A. AI. Chaplain to Ms Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, and Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Adventuies of a Donkey : by 
Arabella Argus, author of the Juvenile 
Spectator. 12mo. 2s. Gd. half-bound. 

The Ornaments Discovered : a Story ; 
by the author of Aunt Murj’a Tales. 
18mo, 2s. Gd. halt-bound. 

A Tour throughout the whole of 
France ; or, New Topographical and 
Historical SKetch ot all its most import- 
ant and interesting cities, towns, forts, 
castles, palaces, island.?, harbours, bridg- 
es, riveis, antiquities, &c. &c. inter- 
speised with cuiious and illustrative 
anecdotes of the manners, customs, 
<lie?s, &c. ot the inhabitants. By John 
Barnes. Embellished with many Coppei- 
plaies and a Map. 12mo. 4s. halt- 

bound. 

GRAMMAR. 

A New Introduction to the French 
"Language ; being an Abridgment of the 
Grammar of AI. de Levizac. Comprising 
an AnalyMS of the Verbs, with a complete 
set of intioductory Exercises. By A. 
Picquot, author of Element* of Ancient 
and Modern Geography. 12ino. 2s. Gd. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the British 
Specimens deposited in the Geological 
Collection of the Royal Institution. By 
William Thomas Urande, F.R,S. Bvo. 
9s. Gd. 

HISTORY. 

Peninsular Sketches during a recent 
Tour. By John Milford, Jun. 8vo. 9*. 

The Representative History of Great 
Biitain and Ireland; compusing a His- 
tory of the Howe of Commons, and of 
the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs of the 
United Kingdom. By T. H. B. Oldfield, 
Esq. 5 vols. &VO. 31. 10s. 

'Hie Arabian Antiquities of Spain. By 
James Cavanah Mui phy, Architect, Au- 
hor ot the description of Batalha, Ac. 

1 wenty Parts. Part I, price 2L 2*. To 
be continued monthly. 

The History of the Mahometan Empire 
in Spain, containing a General History of 
the Arabs, their Institutions, Conquests, 
Literature, Arts, Sciences, mid Manner*, 
to the ex pulsion of the Moors. Designed 
as an Introduction to the Arabian Anti- 
quities. By J. C. Murphy, Architect. 
With a Map, shewing the principal Con- 
quests of the Arabs under the Khalils, or 
Succe*&ors of Mahomet. 4t©.‘ 11, 15s. 
3 G 2 
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The Second Usurpation of Buonaparte; 
or, a History of the C uise.*», Pioirrcss, ami 
Termination of the Revolution in Fiance 
in 1815 : naiiiculuiiy compi.-ing a im- 
nute and ciicuui^tdiitial Account of the 
erer-menioidhle Victoiy oi W.iteiloo : to 
which aie added. Appendices, ci'iiuiiimnr 
the otiici d Hu’letin> of this cloii ms and 
decisive Ui'tic. By Btlmond Boyce, as- 
sisted by oii-inal and important Commu- 
nications fiom Bi iU'h and Prussian Odi- 
cers. 2 vo!$. gro. II- 4«. 

The Comrress ot Vienna. By M. De 
Pradt. Tian&lated ft on the French. 8vo. 
10a. fid. 

MISCFILANF-Ol’S. 

The Sapplcmes.? to the Ent.%d 0 p 8 e.lia 
Britannica ; v. i-li a Pidiiain ir\ Di.^^r.a- 
tiou, exhibiting: a i-eiierd View or the 
Progress of Me‘aphy> Cal, LtUica', and 
Political Philosophy, since the Revival of 
Letters in hut ope, by Unsaid Stew ait, 
Esq. F. R. S. London and Edinburgh. 
4to. 11.2s. 

Dr. Rees's Cyclopaedia ; Volume 32, 
Pait 1. 

A Portrait of the Rev. Thomas Froo 
uall Dibdiu, trom a Picture by Henry 
Edridge, Esq. Pi oof U ken 

upon Fiench paj^r of a u, b. i I v, Mi 
the Typogr.iphi al Ann. pi mid !' * .i- 
otlieca Sj-enceiiani. Prict 12'. and m 
small Papei , price 8s. 

A Pattern for Paii-h Cl ihs, being 
Letters w.ittcn by an nb'cme Membei or 
that Frit entity, selected Lorn an o:c.i-i- 
oual cones ji.ndeure with the Editor. 
To which »s a ’fixed his Potti«ut. & ,M tor 
the benefit of his aged Widow. 3-. 

Essays on various Subject* : — d. On 
the Difficulties in the Way of the Acqui- 
sition of real Knowledge. — 2. On Gram- 
mar, &c. — 3 On Temper. — 4. On War. 
— 5. On Conversation. By William Pitt 
Scargill. 8\o. 7s. fid. 

The Philanthropist ; or, Repository 
jor Hints and Suggestion* calculated to 
promote t! e Conifuit aiid Happiness of 
Man. No. XXI. 

The Fly Fish-u’s Guide ; illustrated by 
coloured Plates, ie presenting upward of 
Forty of the most useful Flies, accurately 
copied from Nature. By Geoige C. B air- 
bridge. 8vo. 16s. 

NOVELS. 

Valentine’s Eve, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Opie. 6 vol. 12mo, 1!. is. 

POETRY. 

Moscow : a Poem. By Mrs. Hen. 
Rolls. 8*o. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Appeal of Poland, an Ode ; writ- 
ten on the commencement of the late 
Campaign. By W. S. Walker, of Trio. 
Coll. Cambridge, Author of the Heroes of 
Waterloo, &c. Is. fid. 

Alaator ; or the Spirit of Solitude ; and 
other pofejna, Percy Bysshe Shelly, 

Gvo. 5 b, 
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A Year in Canada; and other Poems. 
By Ann Cuthbeit Knith*. I2mo. 5s. 
iujra! economy. 

The Farro ‘1 V Maga/inc, a Perio,lic , »l 
M oik, exclusively u.v. t‘\! to Agricuitui > 
and Kuial AHaas. raLlj-bt’d QuaitdiO. 
No. fio. 5*. 

Hint* add •e«*ed to Piopileiois of Or- 
chaid*, and to Grower of Fruit in gene- 
ral, comprising Observation* on the pre- 
sent state of the A. pule T»ceN, mi the Ci- 
der Countries. Made in a 'lour Fusing 
the lT*t Summer. Also tlieNatii" 1 His- 
tory of the Aphis Danuta, or American 
Ivight, and otlmr h^eds lUMiucv.e to 
FmltTrce 5 '. By WilUam Sab.'-burv. 12nio. 
fi-. L.uiuls. 

VrTT.tlNARY SCIENCE. 

A Pircrie.il Treatise on the Diseases 
of the Foot or the Horse. With Onset ra- 
li*Ms on Sliooimr. Jiy Ricmud llayward 
BudsI, Veterinary Surgeon. 8vo. 10s. 
fid. boards. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

At Britwell House, th-- Hon. Mis. Iibv, of a 
dututhvr. 

In Comb ’tv'd •stref*. Poitnan 'quare, the lady 
of J. h»i l\u»l'*e, r.«n <>i ad.u.h’ei. 

At Nt-v <_ ild-McAi/i, f. 1 %* lady oi G Clark, Esq. 

• » t .< d-.t.ghU r 

\t brnirv 1 Tt iiii V, s «f i d lighter. 

Tii'_* lady or John C it >7, <f Eyrw»i*£ Ptiii- 

l>: »»!.e. «»| t. Hi. 

At I.t» -’mi*. M s. N . >'f . ‘'t.A.ifr. 

Too I *d\ i s tV-i * n\ *n Fq c. C^dovin- 
li«.’i c 1 oi i'n ot a i )■). 

A> Hade . tliflui 'a in Li'\. I'. Duu , of a son. 
A< t >w t r 'In I'i'i, tt.r. la ot Cant. WJton, 
If. N of ail-'.-Ll.t,.. 

The Is.lv .-t 1’. N.jj'iiao, E=q. of Portland placi.*, 
of n . Ml . 

Ar irp* .'-I.i'I, Norfolk, t f»e Iudy of R. F. 

Ciant, L: i. of at .tujMo r. 

Tl.o tfidv o L. Ft; rtti, E'q. of Charlotte ctrcet, 

I itzi oy-squaU*. of a ' i.i . 

At K- ri'niijton, the lady of the Rev. Henry Rudd, 

.'’f a son. 

A 1 Camilla", , th** lady of the Hon. Mortimer Rod- 
ni \ , ot a oa'.iflite. . 

'Iheladv "f John Km,r=tin, E<;q jnn. of Somer- 
sei-nreet, P«. rtman-sq i ur, ot a ion. 

Mi*. Pi. riot Fentoi., of DoeiOr-*’ commons, of a 
da, c'.ti r. 

At Ou 1 I, v. Notts, t!*e 1 Ay of Capt. bu n, 

E u*. R ]l. ( i . a uaa<h cr. 

At frit nl.'. i, M ’ s. Lv 1 1 c <’f a «on. 

I i Ca.’-i.e «quara, Mi». T. Cambell, of a 

MARPJ.UiES. 

In Rcrbice, Rich. Clarke Downer, Esq. to Mias 
Cnaiiotij Van d‘ n Henri 

C. V.zard, tsq of Dur'lev. to Sophia, daughter 
of tne late John Smith, E.q. of Tottenham. 

M. H. Casue Esq. of C ifto , t*> Tiances, rirugh- 
t.i of the I'te R. H. Budtlam, Esq. formeiiy 
Governor oi Uomhay. 

At Maei.twmg, Merionetli«hirr, l). P. Evans, 
E’-q. of Carnarvon, to Miss Ma« li n, o f Maent- 
wrog lodge, and late of tirmnlty, Kent. 

At Rtinhuigh, t lie Rev. W . Dunn, of Canongate, 
to htiza, daughter of the late A. Campbell, Esq. 
CoiUcioi of c.x.ti'e. 

Al Cheltenham, the Rev. Thos. St. Lawrence, 
eldest son ot the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Cork, to Harriet, only daughter of JLaeut.-CoI. 
John Grey. 

At St. Martin’s church, John Lavicoont Ander- 
don, Esq. of New-atreet, Sprmg-gaidens, to 
Maria, daughter of Wm. Manning, Esq. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sqtiare, Sir Jas. Fel- 
low es, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
J. James, F*>q. of Adb.iry, in Hampshire. 

At Finigan'' Hotel, Dublin, t lie Marquis of Sligo, 
to Lady Hester Catherine D<; Bourg. 

George All < it, Esq. Deputy Inspector of Hospi- 
tals to the roues, to >aiah, daughter of the 
hue Rev YV. Jones, of B'amiree 
At St. Georet’s., Hanover-square, John Peter \llix. 
Esq. ot Swulhiam liou«e, Cambridge, toMuna, 
daughtet of the late John Pardoc, Esq. of Low 
Layton. 

Tims Kowsell, E^q. of Bnrrows’-buildings, Bhick- 
fnars-road, 10 Miss Hall, ot Nets >r.-»qnaie. 

At Bethnal-green, Ma'tnew Malt, Esq. to Miss 
Melton. 

At Chigvvcll. Mr Chi isi an Turk, to Rebecca, 
daughtu ot Dantcl Gumati, L;q. 

The R.v. James Lunr, of Bui r s-m-Osson , to 
El za, dauglitei ot Aides man Exshaw, of Dub- 
lin, 

At Eriuee, tli** Rev. Dr M'Cullogh, to th** daugh- 
ter ol U ’.ry H ,nt, E q ol Ci' u an, county of 
Limerick. 

At Drom-tia-ne, near '.Lbev feal. connty .>f Lime- 
rick, Mt . C iijiaiitiiK* •■l l ms. 10 Miss L>"«v<.r. 
InCmk, L>eut I in d R mi v Do Iluv\ ««. 621 u* t. 
to Georgni i. rin -ghui ot Sam Mono, IE j. 
Piovosr of l'.ake. 

At St. Paul’* 1 ,»vent gar 1 ™. the E™ .1 Vo k- 
ney, m Minet >n, »o i\. .i> i. d u' h litu oi me 
late ! ■ w.s \* y t. , L.q of s >ia,n* j 
\i M r.'ii.ih i: MOV - •i..i.,t!i’ R-v f,*n. 
Blill^ , - I thirst sou ol «/•'*. J!i (Is. 1 <j ol 
Ja.wfi.ij i • l.ii' Bioo'-s, ol Si. idiz. ' - 
in i li .* i laud of J. n.,i «. i 

At YV ik U W. 1 . Cud , F q. of St. A’mns, 
County <.l Kl‘. i i.v’, to lit l vl\ Am a V. .ill 
Si aid, * .mid tuUgi.Ui of the late E.ul of 
if u uorou 0 h. 

DKYTIIf, 

The Hr n. Tl.os. Coventry, young .st “on of the 
la;.’ r. •» In. C uenii v 

At He rfotd, Mi-. YY'hltmoie, relict of the late 
J. Whitmoie, E»q 

Charlotte Antic, niwii dau?h*er of P. B. Burnell, 
E c q of Furuv hill, near D n »lev. 

At GilFird-Y' le, .Mrs Elizabeth Bui, wif-iof YV. 
Boglne, E-q 

At Edinburgh, Vr**. Did son, rebel of the late 
Eo -e. i iik • n. F-q (i H.m ‘dw 
A t rilOP'-bv , l.l c-.l.l id. . M S YVoo.1, WlUoW 
Of tin l.«te Wil.oui bb\ Wood I q 
Elizabeth Ua r t, t-’dr-i da.u,i.t r of Jos. Ii-..d, 
T-.q ol Old Lr »a 1 * . : t 

At I . sw« r*h, nt* i’ D 'i .*«, Mi« C irmr, w.clow 
of Mi. '> n.iiii .. C...i .r, It v -1 B sb p’s. Yui k- 
l-md 

A: IJac. h.*ath, * i'.i-tus Fr d -ic \)Pi»Ct\ TI«q. 
in l m. i U cap ai.i « t i!( 6-* . I* ir ,nm.iu ol toot 

At I .tic* il i, Mi J mi. - a 

At t’luii . i.huoi, bir \\ in foim. , Ba t. of Crai- 
iv/ar, coo,, \ ot Ab.-idmi. 

At AtMU’Shn.’, Lady '“iugjhv, i lict of the late 
Sir Tims. Put n.-i Slm a *o. , Bait, ol bcr.mi- 
park, near Kmresbio’ 

At Ha^mystoke, Kan's Clia.lrs lost, Esq. 

I.i Gimi snett, budmrd mw, EhZ'bc’h, 

w.fe of YV. Gntn, i.sq. of Godalmiiig. v u e* 

In Ireland, (’inch st-r s i\--tti ctou, E.uloi M.u- 
« a ret pc. Bar.. not luuliIi « >. i 
~\V iliiHui H'*in \ , ebb <ii s ii ot YVm. II j . Cto. J.r, 


urtii.'Ufn. sir w.roth Palmer Acland, K. C. B- 
E monel Commandant of t|,e 1 st a tt. 60 th foot. 

wflls ’ n ' ar Br '»tol, Anne, widow of 
Cm. Montague 

At R..me, of npnolcxy. Cardinal Dona, 'Sub-Deaa 
of the Sacred Col rgp. 

In Portland pi tee, ' "ben Thomson. E«q. mamr 
\cirs Pitr-i.lent of Si Chiisnipbeis. and acting 
Governor of i)ie laewarn Ei.unJs. 

In r deeper =quare u„ M i-q-i.-ss Jo.eoh De La 
vabee, late t hnf ot th> Y.cli Cha ceivof the 
f egi *n ot Honour a I* us 
At Sunday Vvvf-l., C-rk. ./ .hn Sonpsim E^q 
At Prospect, Lota, county of C irk, Kotu. Burke 
Ec q- * 

At Tolls hone**, r on n tv of Tipp ra v YY' Cirroll 
J>! fatbet of the gallant (it.t, r.d Cauull. of 
in.- ''t>ani-li st»rvn c. 

At^Hobart-h.tu«e, Albmia, Countess Dowager of 

T1 < K * ( I lav, ) 111 S 5 q. 

At M’ nterbori.e, Ghmci-ier hue Mai s , dr lighter 
of the late Rev. John CliMinelvy, ,f Burton 
CoeUci, L in i In-line. 

A NoibioMl li.t.l. King-ton, i coigeft-, wife of 
I.i' i.t G i, John, id,', n( i| ie Ho.. Ei.t.lndm 
Emn' an v * i'ii' u- 

M s KtMuriE ttiduv.it ihe'u- Null Itirhards 
l->q Ol I li-..l.jl I . ke. H. . I- 
At 1 .' “ M 1 11 *' ^ f ’ ,lv Fsq m.inv vear* 

Hi M | st\ " « S . re ai . ol I 'LMt.oii, ... d CiiHnC 
d’ Afi^uc*, a» tl.t Couits of Diesdvii and Ber- 
l.n. 

Ill link’ ’•tr. 
m L n i (1 

In S>z. ..r, I) iiu ,i II, i, |, R.,j 
At Hn'kn. , , *>,. Jo (.‘i B 'iiuhro.i 
In U • ol M.’.-tut t. l.u 3i.ll s.| ar< , Hmnah 
v.i ; m YV.n I d a , E q of A .cr^iw.ih. 

J.m ty\ r-.o-, Lc.lio . 1 , vK.li ol YVilhamstead. 

R< ciloi.hli.io. * 

At the Manor bouse, Hayes, YVm Walker, Esq, 


J m Mi . M wart, wife 
"• ! I itcy.i A‘«i ^lJ»anbuJr) , - 

P'i l 
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57 -o.— A t the India- House to-day, 167 parcel*, 
1 1 v a 'tJ*. 

R c rb levvc.e bag', in tiie L.ist-India 
saE to clay, eo id » v. ate. I tile biukeii, the 
prices 17-. • *20. 

C »£<"" — Tin* latearma.s of Cotton were taken 
o'Timm «u»t l/oi tii i.i.i b, .u^tit to market - 
the su i,.’.icv c*m 1 iiu*' 1 .il» i.i, to the rxiensire 
and E'M'.il d -r.md A 1 1 ih* C.iM -1 .d:a were 
v.\l cul.|ect t* ib. ut\ "I 1 / er lb : the fol- 
lvwmg a«c tli: pu icilai->— c50 S iu"* very ordi- 
natv 13*, iiu* r mini t 10 / « 17 f . and loo at 
5 */. aiv.'jire r* n ilie -,-de puce and 400 Ben- 
l d> i.Tv sol I at 14 / « 1 1 /. 

i>a ai. — Pk li mand . *rMu-covode- co.t.nue.l 
l.miied u.iii eta- mu'. — rn- 1 i> v s i t le ba- 
siiic-s <1 ■! 2 m M i-oinles tm- m 1 , 1 . j, the 


E >q oi Cl tph.iiTi co.'iiuoii 

In Upper Guibiloid- ’u J ■« Dcviy. E>-q. of 
Bnuksidr-, >,) , ti,v irk. an 1 1 ,\rki*Hin, K .it. 

A. B. J. A it >, ■* .11 ol M.l t.u ui Aikius, M. P. 
at lus house Wu .'look. 

At Old Bioinptou, Mis. [|.tM>an<! f widn.v '*f the 
iate Major H.ivii.ml and nutc of tluliU 1*. 
Hon Edmund B.uk* 

At l,i<ibon, Joaquma, wife of Joseph Holhng- 
w'ortb Adams, Esq. I) putv Curam.-scj 
UMal 

Ai L *cbmahen, Phebe R.iy Paine wife of Mr. J. 
Cnirut'icr*, of Savannah, G-oigin. 

Mary, wife of George Cabbei, Lsq. of Chapel- 
'■tru-t, lass m-grecn. 

At C-ipford R'Ctory, Cuarlotte, wife of the Rev. 
(J nv.ts Holmes. 

In Soiitha n ton street, Covent-garden, Isabella, 
wife of Lapt. R'.bert Scott, of the Bombay ma- 
rine 

Jn Sloane-strett, Wm. Allan, M. D. lately at- 
tached to the Medical Staff of the British force* 
m Pans, 


fieri ha-ci - b i.tg a«ti .cted uv ill Ur^. a mdia 
sale 1 bis foil 110 ' i, w iiu li 10 isi-ted 01 9 0 .’? oags— 
Bio. vn, stro ia c.ia'ii, -,G> — To e \t !t .w . .d good 
J.ivu, •^ r »^ lid « oti. — Luiv v.bl.e, j'2>. u b •*. , good 

H il t.-, 11 62' 

C /** *• — rn*qiunti»\ b maht forward ->y pub- 
1, c «.ile li-i »t< k vas very Con- 1 J. table. The 
Ctiai r pi qoit'on ■% ,v. « nd, and the Idle p.ices 
h.i % m v n:a ,u 1, cl ai y shm. 1 i„ tb. • l tie rxoort 
«e iia vt i- q**t i.ii* m -fv* • xit*u-iv( — To »aie at the 
1ml a limit tins .mulling. 2,270 bug-,, cu isnied 
(lottU ol Mm h 1 Co.iei*. lb p.ne v.iiii the 
1). wd- put u » wd-i ICO , a i» i-ui. 1 il 1 . >| or- 
trm sod at 100 ' o/.j th« mk 1 • ' (. „.ion, 
mixvd wi’li -ug'-r, lirai I it', 93* «9>' , a.i.i wards 
declining 8 T )fi. « 90... chiefly a s-, sn». Od. ; 
good pale Clieribon and Bourbon, CS*. a 64s.} a 
few lots Java, dark yellow, COs, a 7U.6d, 
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b 

. 1. 

d. 


L. 

. 3. 

d. 


L. 

f- 

d. 


L 

. 1. 

d. 

Cochineal 


0 

b 

0 

to 

0 

b 

6 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

6 

0 

0 





Coff<a. Java 

.. cwt- 

3 

9 

0 

— 

3 

n 

6 

Senna tb. 

0 

1 

6 

to 

0 

5 

6 

— — Cheribun 


3 

S 

0 

— 

3 

4 

0 

lurmrnck, BtngaL.cwi. 

] 

15 

0 

— 

l 

18 

0 

Bourbon 


3 

3 

0 

— 

S 

4 

0 

- — China 

2 

H) 

0 

— 

2 

1ft 

0 


















Cotton, Surat 

lb. 

0 

i 

0 

_ 

0 

1 

3 

Gails, in Suits 

10 

0 

0 


11 

0 

o 

— — Extra tine 


0 

l 

3 

— 

0 

1 

5 

Bln” 

12 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Bengal ....... 


O 

i 

1 

— 

o 

1 

4 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

0 

10 

3 

— 

o 

10 

* 

Bourbon 


0 

* 

6 

— 

0 

3 

0 

— — BHife and V inlet 

0 

9 

0 

— 

O Itt 

O 

Dings, &c. fur D\eing. 








— Pu- ole and Viopt. ... 

O 

8 

o 

— 

0 

8 

9 

Aloes, Epatica... 

....cwt. 

9 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Fine \ 10 et 

0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Annr.eeds, Star.. 


6 

0 

0 





■ Good Du to 

0 

7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

9 

Borax, Refined.. 


6 

0 

0 

— 

6 

15 

0 

Fine \ lolet N. Copper 

0 

6 

9 

— 

0 

7 

3 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 

*» 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

■ — - Good Ditto 

0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

6 

6 

Cainplure unrefined 

12 

10 

0 

— 

16 

0 

0 

Fi ne Cupper 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

7 

O 

Carde moms, Malabar.. Ib 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

6 

6 

Good Ditm 

0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

6 

« 

— — Ceylon 









— — Ord-naiy Ditto 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

ft 

0 

Cassia Buds 

..CW t. 

24 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

R»ce, Like 4 arolma .. iwt. 

0 

17 

0 

— 

1 

0 

o 

— — Lignea 


16 

0 

0 

— 

20 

0 

0 

Safflower cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 


0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sago i wt. 

1 

11 

0 

— 

1 

13 

o 

('Inna Root 

..cwt. 

*> 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Saltp'nrt, Retmed cwt. 

3 

8 

0 





Coeulus I nciicus.. 


3 

t 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

SiV. BengalSkein lb. 

0- 15 

1 

— 

0 

18 

10 


















Dragon's Blood... 









Ditto W fine 








Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 








— Cluni 

1 

3 

1 

— 

\ 

6 

9 

Arabic 


3 

ro 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Otganzine 

1 

15 

0 

— 

1 

19 

1 

— Assafoe ida... 


7 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 to 

6 

— — Benjamin ... 


7 

o 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

— — Cloves _ 

0 

3 

4- 

— 

O 

4 

O 

— Anitm 

.. cwt. 

5 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Mace 

0 

7 

9 

— 

0 

10 

0- 

■ Galb.ii nun... 









— — Nutmegs 

0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

c 

2 

— — Gambogium 


oi 

0 

0 

— 

24 

0 

0 

— — Giogi r cwt. 

7 

0 

o 

— 

7 

10 

44 

— Mvrih 


0 

0 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 

0 

— Peppir, Black., .lb 

0 

0 

0 





— - Ohbamun ... 


t> 

0 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

White 

0 

1 

3 





Eac Lake 


O 

i 

3 

— 

0 

l 

9 

Sugar, V el low Cwt. 

2 

9 

6 

— 

2 

13 

ft 

Dye 


0 

7 

6 

— 

O 

5 

0 

White 

2 

12 

0 



3 

2 


Shell, Block 


s 

0 

0 



3 

10 

0 

— Brown 

2 

6 

0 





— — Slnveicd — 









Tea, Bofiea lb. 

0 

1 

n 






















Musk, China 

... .o*. 

0 

14 

0 



l 


0 

Souchong 

0 

4 

0 


0 

4 

6 

Mux Vomica ..... 

...cwt. 

3 

0 

0 





Campoi 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Oil Cassia,.. 


0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Twankav 

0 

2 

8 

— 

0 

3 

O 

Cinnamon .. 


l 

0 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

Ftkoe 

0 

4 

10 

— 

o 

b 

4 

Cloves 


0 

3 

6 





• Kvson Skin 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

b 

4 

Mact 


0 

3 

6 





Ilyson 

0 

4 

9 

— 

0 

5 

ft 

— Nutmeg* .. .. 


0 

3 

6 





— (-utuiowdei 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

5 

to 

Onmm 

. ...lb. 








ToHoi:e*h<'II 

1 

* 

0 

— 

1 

ft 

• 

Rh*barb 


0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

it 

0 

Wood-, Saunders Red.. tun 

10 

0 

0 

— 

it 

O 

8 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-lndia House. 


Ok Tuetday, 2 Apitl 1316. — Prompt 12 «/~ly fol- 
lowing. 

Company's. — Cinnamon, 150,-300 lbs. 

Ok Tu.etday t 16 April 19’6. — Prompt .3 July fol- 
lowing. 

Company '*. — China Raw Silk, COO Bales— Ben- 
gal Raw Silk, 1,000 Bales. 

Prtl'tleae . — Raw Silk, 350 Pales — China Raw 
Silk, 65 Bales — Bengal Raw Silk, o?3 Bales s..'d 3 
Parcels— Wound Silk, 5 Bales. 

On Tuesday, 23 April 1816 — Prompt 9 August fol- 
lowing. 

Privilege.— Indigo, i*,89i Chests, and \ Floga- 

Prtmte-Trttde — Indigo, 3.707 Cheats, and 1 Box. 
Licensed. — Indigo, 31 Chests, 

On WednetAay, 1 May 1316 — Prompt 4 August 
following. 

Privilege.— Chopp&h*, 43 Chests — Sannnes, *s 
Bales — Callicoes, 25 Bales — Bafiaes, 30 Bates — 
Nankeens, «6o Pieces and 170 Chests— Madras 
Handk'-rchlfefs, 3 Trunks— Shaw Is, t Boxes. 


Pnrate-Ti”de.— Nankeens, *,660 Pieces— Black 
Sa- starts, ioo Puces— Nankt en Cloth, 50 Piece*. 

Pichibitetl Good* — Gurrahs. 35 Biles— CalU- 
coc.-, 522 Bale- — Choppahs, 1 Che*t — Sanuoe*, flff 
Bale*— Crapes, *8 Pteees — S* k Handkerchiefs, 
100 Pieces — 'undnes, 45 Bales. 

On Fiiday, 10 May 1916. — Prompt 16 Jugutt fol- 
low.ng. 

Pro White Pepper, 16 Small Bags and 

92 Bag-; ni *24 lb. eai h — lha< k Pepper, 5.410 Bag* 
nfSlfilb each— Camphite, 220 Chests — Nux Vo- 
mica, 9i2 Baes — Kalians, 6,475 Bundles — Red 
Wood, S60 Cwt.— Batk Wood. 50 Pieces— Red 
Saunders Wood, 3 >2 Cwt. and 2,812 Piecfc* — 
Eb >uy, 313 Pieces. 

Prttatc-Trade . — Ground Rattans, 4,*55. 

On IFeiiutday, 15 May 181 6.— Prompt *3 Jugv*» 
following. i 

Conpauy't >— Brown Nanktem, 19 S/I** Pieces, 



Daily Prices of Stocks from the 26th of February to the 25th of March 1816. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

MAY 1816. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Lditor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin. — Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to the expe- 
diency of encouraging European 
missionaries of every persuasion, 
unacquainted with either the lan- 
guage, the customs, the nature of 
the religion, or even the astronomy 
of the Asiatics, to resort to British 
India, for the purpose of abo- 
lishing or subverting the reli- 
gious rites of Brama, yet no per- 
sons can surely object to the 
promulgation of the Christian re- 
ligion as practised by the unre- 
mitting assiduity, exemplary con- 
duct and indefatigable attention 
of the learned, pious and indus- 
trious society of missionaries at 
Serampore in Bengal, who have 
already translated the sacred scrip- 
tures into twenty-four different 
languages, and have ready for the 
press four other vernacular trans- 
lations, which could only be ef- 
fected by men of established abi- 
lities, who, by a laudable devotion 
of the energies of mind, heart and 
time to the sacred cause, have al- 
ready' sown the good seed, which 
cannot fail eventually of produc- 
ing abundant fruit to the benefit 
of true religion, as well as the 
cause of morality, industry, and 
virtue. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. V, 


An untravelled Englishman is 
not generally aware that a missi- 
onary in Hindustan without an in- 
timate acquaintance with the lan- 
guages of Asia, both sacred and 
colloquial, is somewhat the same 
as a carpenter without tools, and 
it is to this ignorance alone, that 
the late highly respectable Dr. C. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Martyn, the 
senior wrangler at Cambridge, 
were so easily imposed upon by 
the notorious swindler Sabat, 
(compared by the former in his 
Christian Researches to St. Paul,) 
w ho has recently published a book 
in Calcutta, declaring that he only 
became a Christian to serve his 
own private viwes, and to shew the 
fallacy of the Christian religion. 

It cannot be denied that consi- 
derable difficulty of opinion does 
exist as to the points to start from, 
in the general introduction of the 
Christian religion throughout Bri- 
tish India. Very many persons con- 
sider it as feasible to induce the 
self-sufficient Brahmin or Pundit 
(a learned theologian) to conform 
to the Christian doctrine as the 
unenlightened Hottentot, while 
the present Bishop of Calcutta, the 
learned missionaries of Serampore, 
and the ever to be remembered 

Vol. I. 3 H 
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Swartz, incline to the opinion that 
the Christian character for inora- 
rility, temperance and attention to 
religious duties, should he raised 
as an example to others, before an 
attempt is made to subvert the 
foundations of a religion, which, 
however polluted by the artifices 
of Brahmanical priestcraft, is cer- 
tainly nearly the same among the 
better informed, as when Alexan- 
der the Great attempted the in- 
vasion of India before the Chris- 
tian .Era. 

On Christmas day 1S14, the 
congregation in the Cathedral at 
Calcutta consisted of a hove three 
thousand persons. The learned Bi- 
shop, by his precept and example, 
lias already effected a material 
change for the better, in the mo- 
rality of the higher classes of the 
society in India, while the missi- 
onaries, aided by the liberal sub- 
scriptions of the European inha- 
bitants, have established schools 
at the different settlements for the 
purpose of' civilizing the native 
Christians, by teaching them to 
read the sacred scriptures in their 
own language as well as English, 
which was never attempted until 


mtij into British India. ['May, 
lately, although practised by all 
other classes of heathens to incul- 
cate their own religious tenets from 
time immemorial. 

The East India Company are 
greatly indebted to the learned 
missionary, l)r. Carey, for many 
most valuable Treatises on the re- 
ligion, customs, and jurisprudence 
of the Brahmanical system ; and, 
by your last number, I see that 
Mr. Ward has committed to the 
press at Seranipore, a much de- 
sired work, explanatory of the 
Hindu religion, whereby we shall 
be relieved from the puerile tales 
of Jaganath going to his country 
house. &c. which, in gleanings 
from Asiatic researches, is stated 
to be symbolical of the entrance 
of the sun into the summer sol- 
stice, and that the religion of Hin- 
dustan is founded on the basis of 
siderial worship, as was practised 
even in this country', before the in- 
troduction of our most sacred 
scriptures, which certainly contain 
the most pure sublimity, beauty, 
and morality, independent of their 
divine origin, of any book thatwa% 
ever composed. 

Moderation. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — In reply to Clericus, I 
beg to state to you, that indepen- 
dently of what provision has been 
made by the law appointing a 
Bishop of Calcutta, and regulating 
his privileges, he is by his consecra- 
tion, a Bishop, as long as he lives. 
If circumstances should oblige him 
to remove from his see, he still 
would be Bishop of Calcutta, till he 
resigned his see, or was removed, 
and another bishop appointed. 

If he came to England, he would 
rank as to precedence, above all the 
English clergy, but below the bi- 
shops of the three kingdoms. 

But as a bishop he would have a 
right to ordain priests and deacons, 
and to administer confirmation. 


During his absence from Calcut- 
ta, India would be deprived of the 
advantage of these two rites, as 
they can only be performed by 
persons of the Episcopal order. 
But some other of his Episcopal 
functions might be delegated to 
his archdeacons, chancellor, or 
commissaries acting in his behalf, 
and under his authority ; such as 
the superintending the conduct of 
the clergy, by visitations, &c. 

The uncertainty of preserving 
health in the climate of India, 
would make it a very desirable ob- 
ject to have a Bishop in each pre- 
sidency, and an archbishop over 
the whole ; as by that provision 
Bishops might be consecrated in 
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India as vacancies occurred : and 
the probable increase of Christia- 
nity will make such a provision in- 
dispensable. 

But even at present I do not 
know but that the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta tnay be qualified to conse- 
crate Bishops to assist him as suf- 
fragan or to supply his place du- 
ring his absence. 

It is also worth observing, that 
the Bishop of Calcutta is capable 
of being translated to ant see in 


England or Ireland, the same as 
any Bishop of the United Kingdom. 

These privileges are grounded 
upon the supposition that the Bi- 
shops are the successors of the 
apostles, appointed by them to 
their function, with the right of 
communicating their powers to 
those they ordain; so that the Epis- 
copal order may be preserved in a 
regular and perpetual succession. 

I am, lie. 

Ecclemasticuk. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — ft would gratify many of 
your readers, connected with In- 
dia, to he informed, what are the 
arrangements between the lion. 
Company and the Post Office rela- 
tive to the transmission of letters 
to and from India ; viz. whether 
all ships are allowed to take, and 
carry letters, or whether as the 
commercial lists state, the convey- 
ance is limited to those vessels call- 
ed “ Letter Mail Ships.” This 


enquiry is excited by a grievous 
and unaccountable misconduct ei- 
ther abroad or at home ; and if 
through the channel of your inte- 
resting and entertaining miscel- 
lany, information herein could be 
had, you would much oblige your 
readers in general, and especially, 
Your constant one, viz. 

B. W. S. 

Ynvi.iouffi, X w folk, 
sfp/jl 11/4, Ibid. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 


Sir, — I have heard at various 
times of the princely magnificence, 
&c. &c. &c. of the present Gover- 
nor General of India, and the large 
establishment of his household. A 
military friend, however, lately ar- 
rived from Calcutta, has shown me 
an actual list, a copy of which I 
subjoin, and which perhaps, will 
disappoint the magnificent ideas 
that I have reason to believe, are 
afloat on the subject. It is not in 
my power tosay, whether the whole 
of the establishment as here given, 
is paid from the company’s purse, 
or whether an exception is made 
in regard to the lady’s maid, the 
children’s, and the room-maidens, 
&c. &c. As the Countess of Lou- 
don and Moira is coming home, 


even this establishment may be re- 
duced : 

Household oj the Right Hon. the 
Governor General 


C hamberlain 
[ 


Sir Win. Tlnmbold. 


*i iv.it e S»ti ct ai \ *1 
and ( (. 

lerto tlielUHlM}- [ 

hold J 


,hdm r l hompson, Esq, 


GoutiiCs-* 

ILu'e* to the Coun- 
ter of Loudon 
and Moira. 
[,ad\*N Maid 
ClnhlicnN Maid 
Room Maid 
Valet 

Confectioner 
Toot man to Lord 
It oner i ford. 
Coachman 
Groom 


Mi**. Hain-foid. 

“j Master C ha*-. Marce- 
> haux. — Master La- 
J pi imaudaye. 

Mrs. Hooper. 

Mrs. Mario wey. 

Mrs. Mart/t. Lille\ . 
Win. Biodic. 

Thomas Guntet . 

^ Alex. Robin-mi 

John Bin i . 

CL Sim«on 


3 h a 
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By the way, I have heard that suspect the said list is given out 
his Lordship has a private Secre- merely to blind folks on this side of 
tary in addition to Mr. Thoinp- the Atlantic, 
son ; and you will remark, that Yours, 

there is neither physician or chap- Gatherer. 

lain in the list. For my part, I 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 

Of the late Alexander Dalrymple, Esq. formerly Efydrographer to the 

Admiralty. 


Alexander Dalrymple, the 
subject of this memoir, was born 
on the 24th of July, 1737, at 
New Hailes, near Edinburgh. 
He was the seventh son of Sir 
James Dalrymple, Bart. Auditor 
of the Exchequer, by Lady 
Christian, daughter of the Earl 
of Hadington, a lady of most 
excellent character, and the mo- 
ther of sixteen children. Of these, 
the eldest, Sir David Dalrymple, 
became one of the Lords of Ses- 
sion, by the title of Lord Hailes, 
and distinguished himself in the 
literary world by many excellent 
ar.d useful writings. James attain- 
ed the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the army; Hugh died a captain 
in the royal navy; and John was 
repeatedly Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh. Alexander early conceiv- 
ed a desire to go to the East-Indies, 
and, in November 17.72, through 
the interest of a relation, he was 
appointed a writer in the Company’s 
service, and stationed on the Ma- 
dras establishment. 

Young Dalrymple was deficient 
in the common school acquire- 
ments. On the prospect of obtain- 
ing a writership, he had been put 
to learn writing and accounts, but 
he had made only a small progress 
in either before he was called upon 
to leave England. At Madras, 
where he arrived on the 11th of 
May, 1753, his affairs, for a time, 
did not appear to be prosperous. 
The secretary’s office, which was 


the only school where a general 
knowledge of the Company’s con- 
cerns was to be learned, required 
better penmanship than Mr. Dal- 
rymple could produce He was in 
consequence put under the store- 
keeper, where nothing w orth learn- 
ing was to be learned, and where 
he was secluded from the notice of 
persons in superior stations, and 
therefore from any chance of ad- 
vancement. 

One of his letters of recommen- 
dation, however, procured him the 
liberal and even fatherly patronage 
of Lord Pigot, who succeeded, 
in 1751, to the government of Ma- 
dras ; and it is to be presumed that 
our adventurer must have had 
qualities of mind and manners 
which supplied the place of other 
advantages. Lord Pigot himself 
taught him to write; Mr. Orme, 
the historian, taught him accounts ; 
he was now put into the secretary's 
office, and indulged with access to 
Mr. Orme’s library. 

A little time only elapsed, before 
Mr. Dalrymple discovered in all its 
strength that superiority of mind 
which had sustained him under his 
accidental disadvantages. While 
examining old records for the pur- 
pose of qualifying himself for the 
office of secretary, he discovered 
that the commerce of the Eastern 
Islands was an object of great 
consideration with the Company ; 
and this immediately became the 
fixed object of his study. 
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Favourable circumstances after- 
ward occurring, of which, how- 
ever, only his faculties and appli- 
cation enabled him to profit, he 
seized the opportunity to propose 
to Governor Lord Pigot his first 
step for the recovery of the com- 
merce mentioned, and in conse- 
quence received permission to make 
avoyage of observation to the East- 
ward. The interesting particulars 
of Mr. Dalrymple's exertions for 
opening the commerce he had in 
view are necessarily omitted in this 
brief memoir. It was at the com- 
mencement of this pursuit that he 
was led into nautical studies, in 
which his first instructor was the 
Hon. Mr. Howe. In 17*12. he was 
appointed captain of the London 
packet, and sent with a cargo 
to Sooloo. In this voyage, he ob- 
tained for the East-India Company 
a grant of the island of Balamban- 
gan, of which he took possession 
on the 2dd of January 1763. The 
history of Mr. Dalrymple’s com- 
mercial transactions with the East- 
ern Islands would form an interest- 
ing volume of itself. In 1771, Mr. 
Dalrymple published his pamphlet 
entitled, <■ A Plan for extending 
“• the Commerce,” Sec. and shortly 
afterward the first suggestion arose 
of an office for hydrography in 
England, and of Mr. Dalrymple’s 
appointment to fill it. A Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty was now 
first proposed ; and the following 
account is given of the occasion. 

Mr. Dalrymple had agreed to 
accompany his friend, the Hon. 
Thomas Howe, to the Downs, on 
board the Nottingham Indiatnan, 
of which he had got the command 
after the loss of the Winclielsea in 
Bengal River. In the passage 
from Gravesend, Lord Howe ac- 
companied his brother and Mr. 
Dalrymple ; and it being observed 
in conversation, what a loss and 
shame it was, that there should 
be no Hydrographical Office esta- 
blished in this country, Mr. Howe 
asked Mr. Dalrymple if he should 
like such an office. Mr. Dalrym- 


pie replied, if he did not go back 
to India, he should like it very 
much. Some time after, Lord 
Howe called on Mr. Dalrymple, 
who happened to be from home ; 
but meeting in the street a few 
days after, he informed him, that 
in consequence of what had passed 
with his brother, he had urged 
Lord Egmont to establish such a.', 
office, and had informed his Lord- 
ship that there was a very propel 
person in his eye, whom he would, 
name if such an establishment 
took place. Lord Howe said, he 
had called on Mr. Dalrymple, to 
say', that Lord Egmont had re- 
cently informed him his Majesty 
had been pleased to approve of 
the office, and promised to as- 
sign 5001. per annum for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Dalrymple having commu- 
nicated to Earl Shelburne, then 
Secretary of State, his collection 
of South Sea Voyages, when it 
was proposed to send persons to 
observe the Transit of Venus, in 
1762, he was thought of as a pro- 
per person to be employed on 
that service, and for prosecuting 
discoveries in that quarter. Mr. 
Dalrymple accordingly accompa- 
nied the Surveyor of the Navy 
to examine two vessels which were 
thought fit for the purpose, and 
by his judgment one was purchas- 
ed. But the command of her 
ultimately passed to another. Ad- 
miral Hawke, then at the head of 
the Admiralty, was persuaded that 
he would be liable to parliamen- 
tary impeachment if he employed 
any but a naval officer, and the 
objection of Mr. Dalrymple to un- 
dertake the voyage in any other 
capacity than as chief, being in- 
surmountable, the engagement on 
his part was decidedly terminat- 
ed. 

In June, 1769, ten years after 
his first quitting his civil station 
at Madras, to promote the Com- 
pany’s interest by an extension of 
their trade to the Eastern Islands, 
he was presented by the Court of 
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Directors with tlie sum of T5,(XK), 
as an equivalent for the emolu- 
ments he had relinquished as Se- 
cretary at Madras. 

About the same time, Mr. Dal- 
rymple was appointed to the go- 
vernment of ISalambangan, mea- 
sures having been resolved on by 
the Company to effect a settlement 
there ; and the Britannia was or- 
dered to be fitted out for that pur- 
pose, under the command of Mr. 
Dalrymple ; but a difference with 
the Directors annulled this ap- 
pointment also ; and another gen- 
tleman proceeded thither. 

The conduct of this gentleman 
however was not satisfactory ; 
and, in the year 1774, the Court 
of Directors determined on send- 
ing thither a supervisor. Mr. Dal- 
rymple now again offered his ser- 
vices, on condition that after every 
expense that had occurred under 
his management, including the 
exploring voyage, should have 
been reimbursed, a small portion of 
the clear profits (but how small 
does not appear) of the establish- 
ment should be granted to him 
and his heirs, Mr. Dalrymple 
engaging that the expences of the 
establishment should not exceed 
10,000/. per annum. This propo- 
sal was referred to a Committee, 
and ultimately rejected. The set- 
tlement was soon after cut off by 
a set of freebooters front Sooloo ; 
but as this was effected without 
bloodshed, imputations of neglect 
and mismanagement have been 
made, and considered as the real 
causes of failure, where an oppo- 
site course of administration would 
have insured the stability of the 
settlement, at a cost less than the 
amount paid for port charges at 
Canton, for two years. 

The judgment of every pro- 
jector, says one of the biographers 
of this gentleman, is naturally 
biassed by his sanguine expecta- 
tions* of success, and his expecta- 
ticms.pe formed on the presumed 
sagadjy of his own contrivance. 
Whether the failure was really the 


of A. Dalrymple, Esq. [Mat, 
consequence of mal-administra- 
tion, or whether the Company, 
finding the profits of the concern 
inadequate to the expence, con- 
nived at its relinquishment — no 
attempt was made to re-establish 
it — and therefore the latter sup- 
position is the more presumable. 
Mr. Dalrvmple's undertaking 
seems to have been but a revived 
project, and as the pursuit of 
profit is rarely relaxed so long as 
it is found to be a profitable pur- 
suit, it may fairly be inferred 
that the commerce of the Eastern 
Islands was more promising in 
prospect than gainful in posses- 
sion. 

But while busied in the consi- 
deration and prosecution of his 
darling scheme, his hydrographi- 
cal pursuits necessary to the due 
execution of it went on with so 
much ardour, industry, and accu- 
racy, that he was encouraged by 
the Court of Directors to publish 
various charts, Ac. and to hi» chart 
of the northern part of the Bay of 
Bengal, published in 1772, it is 
affirmed that the India Company 
was indebted for the safety of the 
Hawke Indiaman. which would 
otherwise have fallen into the 
hands of the French. 

Mr. Dalrymple's zeal for the 
Company’s interest had led him 
from his post at Madras, but he 
nevertheless conceived his claim 
on that establishment still valid ; 
and on the appointment of Lord 
Pigot, in 1775, to the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, he was 
advised by the then Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman to make a 
specific application before the ar- 
rangement of the Madras Council 
was completed. On the 3d of 
March, 1775, Mr. Dalrymple, in 
consequence of this advice, pre- 
ferred his claim, and requested to 
be restored to his standing. This 
request was complied with, and he 
was appointed in his rank a Mem- 
ber of Council, and nominated 
one of the Committee of Circuit. 

In pursuance of this appoint- 
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ment, Mr. Dalrymple returned to 
Madras, where he remained until 
1777, when he was ordered home 
with Messrs. Stone and La- 
tham, to have their conduct in- 
quired into. Nothing appeared 
against it, and on the 8th of 
April, 1779, he was appointed 
Hydrographer to the East-India 
Company, with a condition that it 
should not invalidate his preten- 
tions at Madras. 

In 1795, the establishment of 
an hydrographical office at the 
Admiralty was again taken into 
consideration, and a memorial to 
his Majesty in Council was pre- 
sented by the Lords Commis- 
sioners, recommending the mea- 
sure, which was graciously ap- 
proved. The appointment was 
now offered to Mr. Dalrymple, by 
whom, with the consent of the 
Court of Directors, it was ac- 
cepted. 

Under the direction of Mr. Dal- 
rymple, the purposes of the insti- 
tution were fully effected, to the 
extent of the plan laid down. 
Many plates were engraved to- 
ward forming a complete collec- 
tion of charts for the use of the 
royal navy ; and several memorials 
were presented by him, suggesting 
measures of improvement. But 
whether by his public zeal he gave 
any private disgust, or whatever 
may have been the cause, Mr. Dal- 
rymple was, on the 28th of May, 
1808, dismissed from his employ- 
ment as Hydrographer to the Bri- 
tish Navy, and on the 19th of June 
following died broken hearted, in 
the 71st year of his age. At least 
in the opinion of his physician, the 
vexation of his dismissal was the 
cause of his death. 

Catalogue of printed Books and TrariSy 

by the late Alexander Dalrymple. 

Those marked * were never published.— 
Those markedf not sold. 

flA Account of Discoveries in the 
South Pacific Ocean before 1764. 8vo. 

1767. 

(2.) f Memorial to the Proprietors of 
Ea*t India Stock. 8vo. 1768. 


(3.) f Account of what lias passed be- 
tween the Ea»t India Directors and Alex- 
ander Dalrymple, as first printed. 8vo. 

1768. 

i4J Account of what has passed — Do. 
— Do. — as published. 8vo, N. B. It is 
dated 1761), by a ridiculous custom of 
printers to date publications printed to- 
wauD the e1o<e of the year, as if in the 
year ensuing. 

(5; Plan tor extending the Commerce 
of this Kingdom, and of the Ea«t India 
Company, by an Establishment at Balam- 
bangan. — X. B. Alt hough punted in 1769, 
it was not published till 1771. 

(6j * Letter concerning the proposed 
Supet visois. 20th June, 1769. 8vo. 

1 7) Letter concerning the proposed Su- 
pervisois. 30th June. P. S. 3d July, 
1761). 4 to. 1769. 

(8) Second Letter — Do. — 10th July, 

1769. 4to. 1769. 

,9* Vox Populi Vox Dei, Lord Wey- 
mouth’s Appeal to the General Court of 
India Piopnetois coiisideied, 11th Au- 
gust. P.S. 19th August, 1769. Ito. 1769. 

, 10; llistmical Collection oi >oulh Sea 
Voyages. 2 vols. ito. 1770. Ho. 1771. 

(11) f Piopositiou of a benevolent 
Vo\ age to introduce Corn, die. into New 
Zealand, &o. 4to. 1771. 

(12) Considerations on a Pamphlet (by 
Gov. Johnstone), entitled, “ Thoughts 
on our Acquisitions in the East Iudies, 
paitieularly i inspecting Bengal.” 8vo. 

1772. 

(13) Oeneial View of the East India 
Company’s A (fails (wntten in January, 
1769,, to which are added some Obser- 
vations on the piestnl State ol the Com- 
pany N Aftaiis. 8 vo. 1772. 

i i 4 ' f A Paper coucei ning the General 
Government foi India. Hvo. 

i 1«>' -p Rights of the East India Com- 
pany.— N. B. This was pijnted at the 
Company's expense. 8vo. 1773. 

,16) Litter to Dr. Hawkcsworth. 4to. 

1773. 

(17) * Observations on Dr. Hawker- 
wort IPs Preface to 2d edition. 4to. 1773. 
An Opinion of Sii David Dalrymple, that 
tlieie was too much asperity m this Re- 
ply, letarded, and the diath ot Dr. 
ILawkesnorth, prevented the publication. 

(18! f Mciiioii.il ut Doctor Juan Louis, 
Alias i in Spanish 4io. 1773. 

tl'Ji f Proposition for printing, by 
subscription, the MS. Voyages and Tra- 
vels in the British Museum. 4to. 1773. 

(20) A full and clear Proof that the 
Spaniaids have no Right to Balambaugan. 
Hvo. 1774. 

(21) An Historical Relation of the se- 
veral Expeditions, from Fort Mailbro* to 
the Islands off the West Coast of Suma- 
tra. 4to. 1775. 

(22) Collection of Voyages, chiefly in 
the South Atlantic Ocean, Horn the on- 
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eiiial MSS. by Dr. Halley, M. Bouvet, 
&c. with a Pieface concerning a Voyage 
<m Discover), proposed to be undertaken 
by Alexander Dalrjmple at his own Ex- 
pense ; Letters to Lord North on the 
Subject, and Plan of Republican Colony. 
4to. 1775. 

(23) -p Copies of Papers relative to the 
Restoration of the King of Tanjour, the 
imprisonment of Lord Pigot, &c. Priut- 
etl by the East India Company, for the 
use of the Proprietors. 4to. 1777. — 
N. B. In this Collection are many Minutes 
•*f Council, amt some Lettois by Alexan- 
der Dalrymple. 

(24) -f Several other pieces on the 
same Subject, vviitten by Alexander Dal- 
rymple, weie punted by Admiral Pigot 
and Alexander Dalrymple, but not sold ; 
those particularly by Alexander Dahym- 
ple are 4 to. 1777. 

(25) Notes on Lord Pigot’s Narrative. 

(26) Letter to Proprietors of East In- 
dia Stock. 8th May 1777. 

(27) Account of the Transactions con- 
cerning the Revolt at Madras. 30th April, 
1777. Appendix. 

(28) Letter to the Court of Directors. 
19th June, 1777. — Memorial — lyth June, 
1777. 

(29) f Account of the SubterMon of 
the Legal Government ot Fort St. George, 
in Answer to Mr. Andrew Stuart's Let- 
ter to the Court of Directors. 4to. 1778. 

(30) Journal of the Grenville, publish- 
ed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
4to. 1778. 

(31) Considerations on the present 
State of Affairs between England and 
America. 8vo. 1778. 

(32) Considerations on the East India 
Bill, 1769. 8 vo. 1778. 

(33) State of the East India Company, 
and Sketch of an Equitable Agreement. 
8 vo. 1780. 

(34) Account of the Loss of the Gros- 
T .enor. 8vo. J7H3. 

(35) Reflections on the piesent State 
of the East India Company. Hvo. 1783. 

(36) AShoit Account of the Geutoo 
Mode of collecting the Revenues on the 
Coast of Coromandel. 8vo. 1783. 

(37) A Retrospective View of the An- 
tient System of the East India Company, 
with a Plan of Regulation. 8vo. 1784. 

(38) Postcrip t to Mr. Dairy mple’s Ac- 
count of the Gen too Mode of collecting 
the Revenues on the Coast of Coroman- 
del ; being, — Observations made on a Pe- 
rusal of it by Moodo Kistna. 8vo. 1785. 

(39) Extracts fi om Juvenilia, or Poems, 
by Gjeorge Wither. 24mo. 1785. 

WO), Fair State of the Case, between 
thdli&sft India Company and the Owners 
of Sfthto no* in their Service, to which 
arcadWed, Considerations on Mr. Brough’s 
Pa mgfet* •flooeerning East India Ship- 
ping. 8 to. 1786. 
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(41) A serious Admonition to the Pub- 
lic, on the intended Thiet Colony at Bo- 
tany Bay, printed for Sewell, Cornhill. 

(42) Review of the Contest concerning 
Four New Regiments, graciously offered 
by his Majesty to be sent to India, &c. 
8vo. 1788. 

(43j * Plan for promoting the Fu: 
Trade, and securing it to this Couutr), 
by uniting the Operations of the East In- 
dia and Hudson’s Bay Companies. 4to. 

1789. 

(44) * Memoir of a Map of the Lauds 
around the North Pole, 4to. 1789, 

(43) An Hiatoiical Journal of the Ex- 
peditions !>v Sea and Land, to the North 
of Calitonua, iu 1768, 1769, and 1770, 
when Spanish Establishments were first 
made at San Diego and Monterey, trans- 
lated from the Spanish MS. by William 
Revely, Esq. to which is added — Transla- 
tion of Cabrera Bueno’s Description of 
the Coast of California, and an Extract 
from the MS. Journal of M. Sauvague le 
Muet, 1714. 4to. 1790. 

(46) A Letter to a Friend on the Test 
Act. Svo. 1790. 

(47) The Spanish Pretensions fairly dis- 
cussed. 8va. 1790. 

(48) The Spanish Memorial of 4tT» 
June considered. 8vo. 1/90. 

(49) f Plan for the Publication of a 
Repertory of Oriental Information. 4to. 

1790. 

(50) * Memorial of Alexander Dal- 
rymple. 8vo. 1791. 

(51 j Parliamentary Reform, as it is 
called, improper, in the present State of 
this Country. 8\o. 1793. 

(52 ) Mr. Fox’s Letter to his Worthy 
and Independent Electors of Westminster, 
fully considered. 8vo. 1793. Printed El' 
Stockdale, Piccadilly. 

(53) f Observations on the Copper 
Coinage wanted for the Circars. Printed 
for the Use of the East India Companv. 
8vo. 1794. 

(54) The Poor Man’s Friend. 8vo. 
1 795. 

(55) A Collection of English Sonzs, 
with an Appendix of Original Pieces. 
8vo. 1796. 

(56) * A Fragment on the India Trade, 
written in 1791. 8vo. 1 797. 

(57) Thoughts of an old Man of inde- 
pendent Mind, though dependent For- 
tune. 8vo. 1800. Printed for Reynolds, 
Oxford-street. 

(58) Oriental Repertory, VoL 1st. 4to. 
April 1791 to January 1793. 

(59) Oriental Repertory. VoL 2d. 
4to. (not completed.) 

N. B. There are some other pieces 
printed by Mr. Dalrymple, which from 
want of a copy to refer to, cannot be par- 
ticularized ; especially a Treatise of Prac- 
tical Navigation. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE WAR IN NIPAL; 

Contained in a Letter from an Officer on the Staff ' of the Bengal Army. 


You will no doubt have beard much of 
the war with Nipal, and of the present 
condition of India. Every body here lias 
been speculating and writing ; but, from 
the secrecy observed in the foreign and 
political department, but little transpires 
with respect to our external relations, 
and even the progress of events is very 
imperfectly known to the public. My si- 
tuation has necessarily enabled me to be 
better informed, and you may rely on the 
accuracy of the following statement in as 
far as it goes. 

Our quarrel with the Nipalese was no 
new matter. For a series of years they 
had been making encroachments on the 
British dominions, which, not being vigo- 
rously resisted at first, encouraged a con- 
tinuance of the evil. At length a remon- 
strance was made to the court of Catman- 
doo on the subject, and commissioners 
were appointed on the part of both states, 
to examine jointly the pretended rights 
of the Nipalese to the lands which they 
had acquired. 

The result of this inquiry was a com- 
plete refutation of all their pretensions, 
and the production of the most satisfac- 
tory evidence of the artifice and violence 
by which their acquisitions had been ob- 
tained ; but notwithstanding this public 
exposure of their total want of right, 
they continued to evade, on various pre- 
tences, the demands of the British go- 
vernment for restitution. 

It was far, however, from the wish of 
the British government to engage in a 
war with Nipal, if this extremity could 
have been avoided ; and these measures 
of forbearance and conciliation were even 
carried to the utmost extent, compatible 
with the dignity of the English empire. 

In the course of these investigations it 
appeared that the Nipalese had occupied, 
about 25 yea n ago, a considerable tract 
of the country which has since been ceded 
to the company by the Newab of Oude, 
and to which they had no better claim 
than they had to any other portion of the 
territory which they badseized. Aathis ag- 
gression, however, had not been made di- 
rectly on the dominions of the honourable 
Asiatic Journ^— No, V. 


company, it appeared possible to have it 
in their hands without injury to the cre- 
dit. of the British government, and it was 
therefore proposed to relinquish our right 
to it in their favour, on condition that 
they should peaceably restore the lands 
which they had usurped on the English 
territory. To this proposition a reply 
was received, expressed in their usual 
terms of deceit and evasion, and it was 
found necessary to inform them, that we 
should insist on the resumption of this 
country, as well as of all the tracts which 
they had acquired by direct aggression on 
the company’s dominions. In the mean 
time it was known that they were prepa- 
ring for war ; that they had for some time 
been laying up large stores of saltpetre ; 
purchasing and fabricating arms, and or- 
ganizing and disciplining their troops un- 
der some European deserters in this ser- 
vice, after the model of the companies of 
our sepoy battalions. 

Under these circumstances, perceiving 
that there was no end to the evasions ; 
that every effort at accommodation served 
only to augment their pretensions and 
their arrogance ; and that longer delay 
would only render a contest more arduous 
than was now obviously inevitable, it was 
deemed indispensable by the British gene- 
ral to bring the question to immediate is- 
sue ; and a portion of country in Goruck- 
pore, in which they had seized upwards 
of thirty villages during the very progress 
of their discussions, was selected as a fit 
object to decide the point. Ample time 
was allowed for the progress of a messen- 
ger from Calcutta to Catmandoo ; for de- 
liberation and decision on the subject 
there ; and for the dispatch and execution 
of orders by the Nipalese authorities es- 
tablished in the territories in question j 
and they were distinctly informed,, that 
if, at the conclusion of a specified period, 
determined by these considerations, this 
portion of country was not rettnquSsbed, 
the officers of the honourable company 
should be replaced by force, A body of 
troops adequate to the service was at the 
same time held in r ea d me ss, aud orders 
to carry the above resolution into effect, 
Vo*. I. 3 I 
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without reference to government, trans- 
mitted to the magistrate of Goruck- 
pore. 

At the conclusion of the appointed time 
no steps whatsoever had been taken by 
the Nipalese toward a compliance with 
this requisition, nor did they manifest the 
smallest symptom of any such intention. 
Accordingly Mr. Martin (the Judge) ad- 
vanced with a small force under Lieut. - 
Colonel Richardson, and re-establi.4ied 
the different thannahs ; the Nipalese au- 
thorities, with what troops they had, 
retiring on his approach. For some time 
things went on in tranquillity ; but when 
l lie troops had fallen back, to avoid the 
unhealthy season, which in that part of 
the country is particularly fatal to any 
race of men but the natives of the province 
itself, a Nipalese force descended from 
the hills ; surprized the thannahs in the 
night-time— murdered and wounded a 
large proportion of the officers, the rest 
making their escape by flight. 

After all that had parsed, an outrage 
of this sort might justly be considered as 
placing us at once in a state of actual 
war : but as no opposition bad been made 
in the first instance to the establishment 
of the thannahs, it w r as considered just 
possible that the peaceable execution of 
that measure might have been owing to 
orders transmitted from Catmandoo, and 
that the subsequent attack was the uuau- 
thoi ized act of the local authorities on the 
frontiers ; and the British government, 
anxious to avoid involving the country in 
hostilities to the last, made one more ap- 
plication to the Rajah, to give him the 
option of disavowing this piece of vio- 
lence, and of punishing the offenders — an 
application that proved as unavailing as 
the rest. 

It would be useless to add nny comment 
to justify this war. It must be obvious 
to any person, that it was in the strictest 
sense of the words necessary and vnavfAU- 
able, and that the forbearance of the Bri- 
tish government was carried to the very 
uttermost extent to which it was ruht 
that it should go. The security of the 
inhabitants along the frontier had been 
destroyed —our territories usurped — our 
just demands, and our efforts at accom- 
modation alike treated with contempt — 
the aggressions continued during the very 
progress of the discussions entered into 
by both states for the express purpose of 
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investigating acts of the same unwarrant- 
able violence — and finally, the British 
territory invaded by a military force, and 
the officers of the civil government mur- 
dered at their stations. If it is supposed in 
England, after all this, that it was not in- 
dispensably necessary to have recourse to 
arms to protect our subjects, to preserve 
the integrity of our dominions, and to 
vindicate the dignity of the government — 
the ignorance which pre\ ails as to Indian 
affairs, and the nature of our empire in 
this country, is much greater than I ever 
conceived. 

It is not necessary to detail to you the 
events of the war, as they are probably 
known to you through the medium of the 
newspapers. The plan of the operations 
originally projected was intended to bring 
it to a very speedy conclusion, and would 
doubtlessly have produced this result, had 
it been vigorously carried into execution. 
The territory subject to Nipal consists 
of a mountainous tract of country, lying 
between Tibet and the valley of the 
Ganges, in breadth not exceeding one 
hundred miles, but in length stretching 
nearly along the whole extent of the north- 
west frontier of the British dominions. 
Below the bills they held possession of a 
portiou of the plain of irregular width, 
distinguished by the name of the Nipal 
Turrye,* but the period at which the ac- 
quisition was made is not ascertained. 

The general military character of the 
country is that of extreme difficulty. Im- 
mediately at the front of the hills the 
plain is covered with the Great Saul Fo- 
rest, for an average width of ten or twelve 
miles ; the masses of the mountains are 
immense, their sides steep, and covered 
with impenetrable jungle. The trenches 
in these ridges are generally water-cour- 
ses, and rather chasms or gulfs than any 
thing that deserves the name of a valley. 
The roads are very insecure,, and invaria- 
bly pathways over mountains, or the beds 
of rivers, the usual means of transport 
throughout the country being by lull-por- 
ters. Notwithstanding this general de- 
scription, spaces comparatively open and 
hollow, and elevated tracts of tolerably 
level land, are to be met with, but $o com- 
pletely detached as to contribute but lit- 
tle to facilitate intercourse. 

One of the largest and most fertile of 
these constitutes the valley of Nipal Pro- 
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per*. To the westward of Nipal, there 
is a difficult tract, till the country again 
opens in the valley of Gorkah, the origi- 
nal possession of the present dynasty. — 
Westward of this the country is again 
difficult, till it somewhat improves in the 
district of Kemaoon. Further to the 
westward lies the valley of the Dhoon,f 
and the territory of Sue-na-Gliur ; and 
further still, the more recent conquests, 
stretching to the village, in which Umar 
Sing, a chief of uncommon talents, com- 
manded, and, indeed, exercised an au- 
thority almost independent. 

This description, slight as it is, will be 
sufficient to show you that it was impos- 
sible to combine the movements of a va- 
riety of columns from different points, 
with a view to concentiation, and to 
force the enemy to a decisive battle for 
the fate of the country, and that a body 
of troops, acting in any one quarter, 
would become peifectly unmanageable if 
it exceeded a certain extent, from the 
nature of the roads, the scarcity of routes, 
such as they were, the total impracticabi- 
lity of maintaining any communication be- 
tween the different columns into which it 
must have been divided, and the scanty 
supplies which could be drawn from a 
country so little .susceptible of cultivation. 

At the same time the nature and form 
of his territory presented prodigious re- 
sources of defence to the enemy against 
any method of attack that should not aim 
at the immediate and simultaneous occu- 
pation of any point iu which he could 
make a stand. It were to be apprehend- 
ed, if the army sucreded in forcing its 
way into the valley of Nipal, and in oc- 
cupying the capital, that it would only 
transfer the war to the territory of Gor- 
kah ; that the depots would have to be 
transported to Catmandoo, for the pro- 
secution of further operations, and that 
the whole of the mountains and iinptac- 
ticable regions by which these valleys are 
separated, would become the subject of 
serious and obstinate contention. The 
very same game might have been played 
afterward, with respect to the teiritory 
of Kemaoon, and to the westward, along 
the whole extent of their dominions — the 
enemy constantly falling back on fresh 
troops and fresh resources, drawing his 
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supplies from the cultivated spaces, and 
disputing the difficult country by which 
they were divided. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that the very same objections would 
apply to a plau of operations directed in 
the first instance against the body of 
troops serving under Umar Sing, on the 
banks of the Sutloje, with a view of pe- 
netrating eastward to the capital. A11 
uiiny entering the country between these 
points might possibly have succeded in 
occupying some portion of territory, but 
would have been peifectly uugatoiy as to 
theiesult of the war. It must speedily 
have turned either to the right or to the 
left, and to whichever side it directed 
its operations, it must have left its rear, 
and its communications with the Com- 
pany’s provinces, completely exposed to 
the enemy’s troops lenutining in the other, 
and upon evciy one of those support ions, 
it would have heeu impossible to bring 
the war to an end, without several cam- 
paigns, an evil which it was indispensable 
to avoid. 

These considerations determined the 
plan for the campaign, and it was pro- 
posed by a variety of operations under- 
taken at once, for the accomplishment 
indeed of separate objects, but these ob- 
jects mutually facilitating each other, to 
wrest the country suddenly from them 
piecemeal. With this view, it was intend- 
ed that the principal divisions of the army, 
under Major-General Mail), should inewe 
fiom Palna, on the capital, by the mute 
of Eloude and Chu'apance, while a feu , 
under Major-Gen. Sullivan Wood should 
penetrate into Gorkah by the route of 
Rootswild, and prevent the transfer of 
the war to the westward. The very same 
reasoning was applied iu arranging the 
attack to be made on the troops saving 
in the western part of the enemy’s do- 
minions. A division under Colonel Och*- 
terlony to advance from the Sutlejc, was 
diiected against the foiec under Umar 
Sing, and Major-General Gillespie, at the 
head of another, was to occupy the valley 
of the Dhoon and the territory of Sue- 
na-ghur, and cut off the communication 
with the capital and the resources to the 
eastward. As soon as these operations 
were sufficiently advanced, another co- 
lumn was to possess itself of Alimnat 
and Kemaoon, and to open the routes 
between the different dii is ion-'. 
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The chief circumstance to which the 
imperfect, accomplishment of this plan is 
to lie ascribed was the total and unac- 
countable inactivity of the principal di- 
vision during the whole season. In con- 
sequence of this, Major-General Sullivan 
Wood was left to carry on his operations, 
destitute of the assistance which its co- 
operation would have afforded as a diver- 
sion to the troops in his front. His feeble 
and unfortunate attempt totally failed in 
effecting any thing, and the influence 
which this part of the plan, directed 
against the heart of the enemy’s country 
and the seat of the government, were ex- 
pected to produce in weakening or para- 
lyzing their efforts to the westward, al- 
together lost. At the same time, the 
early and unexpected fall of the gallant 
and lamented Major-General Gillespie, 
before the fort of Kalunga, and some un- 
fortunate circumstances among the troops 
of that division, threw a damp over the 
operations in that quarter, and greatly 
retarded the progress of the service. 

In spite, however, of all those un- 
toward events, the plan succeeded so per- 
fectly in the only quarters where any ef- 
forts were made to carry it into effect, as 
fully to warrant the most confident ex- 
pectation that it would have ensured the 
accomplishment of all its objects, had 
the divisions to the eastward been con- 
ducted with equal zeal and ability. Ma- 
jor-General Ochtcrlony, who had to con- 
tend with a country of great difficulty, 
and with an enemy, who, throughout 
the campaign, displayed a degree of en- 
ergy, of genius, and of resource, un- 
precedented in a native leader, by a series 
of operations, combined with great ad- 
dress, and executed with a vigour and 
prudence, which ensured success, gradu- 
ally forced him from post to post, and at 
length cooped him np, and compelled him 
to surrender in the almokt inaccessible 
fortress of Malown. This success put us 
in possession of the more recent con- 
quests of the Gorkahs between the Ganges 
' and the Sutleje, and produced the imme- 
diate surrender of the fort of Jytuk, be- 
forewhich Major-General Martindel (who 
had been appointed to the command of 
' Wajor-Geueral Gillespie’s division) had 
’ ftbdn long occupied, and with it the valley 
1 of the Dhoou, and the tetritory of Sne- 
Ofr-Ghnr. 

fh the mean time, the project of push- 
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ing a force into Almorat and Kemaoon, 
with a view of placing the different divi- 
sions in communication, and completing 
the occupation of the country, had ac- 
quired a greater degree of importance 
from the non-execution of the plan to the 
eastward, and had become a primary ob- 
ject of the campaign. A small force 
under Captain Hearny, had penetrated 
into this country, and was even rein- 
forced and placed under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nicolls, who con- 
ducted his operations with equal activity 
and ability. He detached one party after 
Husty Aule, the enemy’s loader (who 
was retiring with a division of the army 
to occupy the strong parts of the country), 
under Major Paton, who defeated and 
killed him, and with the other he carried, 
himself, by assault, the city and fort of 
Almorat, and terminated his short and 
brilliant campaign and the war in that 
quarter, by a convention with tbeGorkah 
chiefs, which relinquished to us the pos- 
session of all the country to the westward 
of the Gograh.* 

These successes will probably answer 
all the purposes which the war was in- 
tended to fulfil. It never was the inten- 
tion to destroy either the existence or 
the independence of a state which is most 
usefully interposed between us and the 
dependencies of China; and they have 
lost at present at least as much territory 
as they are capable of sacrificing, con- 
sistently with thesituation we wish them 
to occupy. The superiority of the British 
arms has been completely established, 
and perhaps a juster idea of the power 
and resources of a regular government 
conveyed to the natives by the actual pro- 
gress of events, than they could have re- 
ceived from witnessing again an uninter- 
rupted series of victory. They beheld 
with astonishment the Steadjt progress of 
the war, in spite of difficulties and disas- 
ters, and the facility with which reverses 
were repaired, under Which they them- 
selves mnst have sank. A man of con- 
siderable consequence said to me on one 
occasion, “ Of what use is it to fight 
with the English — beaten, or successful, 
they are always conquerors !” 

But, although the war has accomplish- 
ed its political purposes, the merits of 
the original plan on which it was Intend- 
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ed that the military operations should be 
ever directed, must not he judged by the 
degree of success with which they were 
attended. No attempt was made to carry 
into effect the most material part of the 
plan, by a vigorous movemeut on the ca- 
pital ; and this primary defect in the ex- 
ecution, completely deranged the wliole 
scheme— the armies to the westward met 
with a far more vigorous opposition than 
they would otherwise have experienced, 
axl it was only after they were rein- 
forced that they were placed on a footing 


proportioned to a state of affairs that had 
not been anticipated. 

Nevertheless, the plan had been so well 
calculated, with a reference to the nature 
and form of the enemy’s country, that 
the divisions to the eastward, eyjWt i“ 
the state of inactivity in which they .-re- 
mained, operated in some measure by 
their inert weight ; and, though they ac- 
complished nothing themselves, they de- 
tained a large portion of the eueuiy’s force 
in their front, and rendered tire objects 
to the westward attainable. 


For the Asiatic Journal. 

A DISCOURSE 

Delivered to the Literary and Scientific Society at Java, on the 10 th of 
September, 1815, 

BY THE HON. THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, PRESIDENT. 
(Concluded from Page 356.) 


It was my intention iu this place to 
have attempted some sketch of the inte- 
resting and peculiar features of the Java- 
nese character, with reference to those 
admirable institutions which distinguish 
the constitution of society among this 
people; but 1 have already trespassed too 
long ou your kindness — and there are 
two subjects which have recently attract- 
ed my particular attention, and which, 
on account of their novelty, I am desi- 
rous of bringing to your notice. During 
my late tour through the Eastern Dis- 
tricts, I visited the Teng’gar mountains, 
on which it had been represented to me 
that some remains of the former worship 
of Java wefe still to be found, and acci- 
dent threw me on the shores of Bali, 
while attempting to reach Banyuwangi. 
The simplicity of the people who inhabit 
the Teng’gar mountains, and the fact of 
!»uch remains being still iu existence in 
J aya, j s entitled to record ; and I am 
aware that whatever information I may 
be able to,. communicate respecting Bali, 
however imperfect, will be accepted. 

Tekg’gak Mountains." 

To the eastward oi Surabaia and on the 
range of hills connected with Gunung Da- 
»ar, and laying partly in the District of 
Pasuraun and partly in that of Probolingo, 


known by the name of the Teng’gar moun- 
tains, we find the remnant of a people 
still following the Hindu worship, who 
merit attention not only on account of 
their being the depositaries pf the last 
trace of that worship discovered at this 
day on Java, but as exhibiting a peculiar 
singularity and simplicity of cliaracter. 

These people occupy about forty villa- 
ges, scattered along this range of hills in 
the neighbourhood of the Sandy Sea, and 
are partly under l’asuruan and partly 
under Probolingo. The scite of the vil- 
lages, as well as the construction of the 
houses is peculiar, and differs entirely 
from what is elsewhere observed in Java. 
The houses are not shaded by trees, but 
built on spacious open terraces, rising 
one above the other, each house occupy- 
ing a terrace, and being in length from 
thirty to seventy, and even eighty feet. 
The door is invariably in one corner, at the 
opposite end of the builtjing. to t(iat in 
which the fire-place is built. The build- 
ing appears to be first constructed with 
the ordinary roof, but along th? front, is 
an enclosed veranda ?r gallery of about 
eight feet broad, with a less inclined 
piche in the roof, formed of bamboos, 
wbicli are so plaped as toaUde out, either 
for the admission of air, or to afford a 
channel for the smoke to escape, there 


• Sec page iH.—EUu. 
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being otherwise no aperture, except a 
small opening, of about a foot square, at 
one end of the building, above the file- 
place, and which is built of brick, and so 
highly venerated, that it is considered sa- 
crilege for any stranger to pollute it by 
the touch. Across the upper part of the 
building, rafters are run across, so as to 
form a kind of attic story, in which they 
deposit their valuables and instruments of 
husbandry. 

The head of the village takes the title 
of Petingi, as in the low lands, and he is 
generally assisted by a Kabayan ; botli 
elected by the people from their own vil- 
lage. Theie are four priests, who are 
here termed Dukuus, having chaige of the 
sacred records. 

These Dukuns, who are in general in- 
telligent men, have no tradition of the 
time when they were first established on 
these hills ; from what country they came 
or who intrusted them with the sacred 
books to the faith contained in which 
they still adhere. These latter, they 
state, were handed down to them by 
their fathers, their office being heredita- 
ry, and the sole duty required of fhern 
being to perform the pitja according 
thereto, and again to hand them down in 
safety to their children. They consist of 
three compositions written on the Lontar- 
leaf, describing the origin of the world, 
the attributes of the Deity, and the forms 
of worship to be observed on different 
occasions. Copies were taken on the 
spot ; and as the language does not essen- 
tially differ from the ordinary Javanese, 

I hope at an early period to place the So- 
ciety in possession of translations. In 
the mean time some notices of their cus- 
toms, kwl of the ceremonies performed at 
births, marriages, and fuuerals, may be 
interesting. 

When a woman is delivered of her first 
child, the Dukun takes a leaf of the 
Alang Alang grass, and scraping the skin 
of the hands of the child and of the mo- 
ther with it, as w r ell as the ground, pro- 
nouuces a short benediction. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the 
bride and bridegroom being brought before 
thfcthikun within the house, in the first 
bow with respect towards the 
to the fire-place— then to 
and lastly, on looking up to 
of the house, where the 


implements of husbandry are placed, per- 
form the same ceremony. The parties 
then submissively bowing to the Dukun, 
he repeats a prayer commencing with the 
words, “ Hong ! fjemfoso Bromo ang’gas 
siicong’go nomo s'w'oho santf yang g*ni 
siro kang , Ac-”* while the bride washes 
the feet of the bridegroom. This cere- 
mony over, the friends and family of 
the parties make pre;-ents to each of 
creeses, buffaloes, implements of husband- 
ry, &c. in return for which the bride 
and bridegroom respectfully present them 
with betel- leaf. 

At the marriage feast which ensues, the 
Dukun repeats two pnja* which will be 
found in the collection. The marriage is 
not consummated till the fifth day after the 
above ceremony — which delay is termed 
by the undang niantu. A similar delay 
is, in some cases, still observed by the 
Javanese in other parts of the island, 
under the term undoh mantu. 

Oil the death of an inhabitant of Tcng*- 
gar, the corpse is lowered into the grave, 
the head been placed to the south (con- 
trary to the direction observed by the 
.Mahometans), and bamboos and planks 
are placed over, so as to prevent the 
earth from touching it. When the grave 
is closed, two posts are planted over the 
body, one perpeudicular from the breast, 
the other from the lower part of the 
belly. Between these two a hollowed 
bamboo is inserted in the ground, into* 
which, during seven successive days, 
they daily pour a vessel of pure water, 
placing beside the bamboo, two dishes 
also daily replenished with eatables. At 
the expiration of the seventh day, the 
feast of the dead is announced, and the 
relations and friends of the deceased as- 
semble to be present at the ceremony and 
partake of the entertainment, which is 
conducted as follows. 

An image of leaves, ornamented with 
variegated flowers, made to represent the 
human form, and of about a cubit high, 
Is prepared and placed in a conspicuous 
place, and supported round the body by 
the clothes of the deceased. The Dukun 
then places in front of the garland an in- 
cense-pot, with burning ashes, and a 

* These prayers will be found at length in the 
Transactions of the Society— the word /fbflg, 
used by the Javanese at the commencement of 
their invocations to the Deity, is doubtlessly the 
mystical Om of the Hindus. 
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vessel containing water, and repeats the 
two puja to fire and water ; the former 
commencing with “ Hong Gendogo Bro- 
mo ang'gns siwong'go nomo siwoho” &c. 
and the latter with “ Hong , hong gong' go 
moho ter to roto mejel salting hati ** &.c. 
burning dupit (incensej at stated periods 
during the former, aud occasionally 
sprinkling the water over the feast duriug 
the repetition of the latter. 

The clothes of the deceased are then 
divided among the relatives and friends ; 
ami, the gailand burned, another puja 
commencing u Hong / a wig no mastu nomo 
sidam, hong / availing &c. is then re- 
peated, while the remains of the sacred 
water i 3 sprinkled over the feast ; after 
which the parties sit down to the enjoy- 
ment of it, invoking a blessing from the 
Almighty ou themselves, their houses 
and their land.*. Nothing more occurs 
until the expiration of a thousand days ; 
when, if the memory of the deceased is 
beloved and cherished, the ceremony and 
feast are repeated : otherwise no further 
notice is taken. 

On questioning them regarding the te- 
nets of their religion, they replied that 
they believed in a deica y who was all pow- 
erful ; that the term by which the dewa 
was designated, was Burnt Truko Sangy- 
ang Dewoto Bator ; and that the parti- 
culars of their worship were contained in 
the book called Punglawa , which they 
presented to me. 

On being questioned regarding the 
<idat against adultery, theft and other 
crimes, their reply was unanimous and 
ready; that crimes of the kind were un- 
known to them, and that consequently 
no punishment was fixed either by law or 
custom ; that if a man did wrong the 
head of the village chid him for it, the re- 
proach of which was always sufficient pu- 
nishment for a man of Teng’gar. This 
account of their moral character is fully 
confirmed by the Regents of the districts 
under whose authority they are placed, 
and also by the Residents . They li terally 
seem to be almost without crime. They 
are universally peaceable ; interfere with 
no one 5 neither quarrel among themselves. 

It maybe superfluous to add, that they are 
unacquainted with the vices of gaming and 
opium-smoking ! 

The aggregate population amounts to 
about twelve hundred souls. They oc- 
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cupy, without exception, the most beau- 
tiful, rich and romantic spots in Java. 
The thermometer, in their country, is fre- 
quently as low as 42°. The summits and 
slopes of the hills are covered with al- 
pine firs, and the vegetation common to a 
European climate generally prevails. 

Their language does not differ much 
from the Javanese of the present day,, 
though more gu Rurally pronounced : in 
a comparison of about a hundred words 
of the vernacular Javanese, two only dif- 
fered. They do not intermarry nor mix 
with the people of the low lands, priding 
themselves on their independence and pu- 
rity in this respect. 

Bali. 

Passing from this last vestige of the 
Hindu worship now remaining in Java, 
(for the Beduij though descendants of the 
fugitives of Pajajaran, scarcely merit no- 
tice in this respect,) I proceed to mention 
some of the leading observations which I 
made in Bali. The notices regarding the 
prevalence of Hinduism in Bali, and of the 
nature of the government and country, 
have hitherto been so scanty, that on 
such interesting ground I may be pardon- 
ed for entering into some detail, without 
which it is impossible to convey a just 
notion of the subject. 

The island of Bali is at present divided 
under seven separate authorities, each in- 
dependent of the other ; and, of this hep- 
tarchy, the state of Klongkong is acknow- 
ledged to be the most ancient ; its princes 
tracing their desceut from the princes of 
Java, and having once possessed autho- 
rity over the whole island. Among the 
regalia of this state are reported to be 
still preserved the creese of Majapahit, 
and the celebrated gong named Bentur 
Kadaton ; and, although the other go- 
vernments do not at the present day ad- 
mit of any interference ou the part of 
this state, they still evince a marked res- 
pect and courtesy to that family, as the 
Asal Rajah Bali, (the stock from which 
they sprung) . 

The population is roughly estimated by 
the number of male inhabitants whose 
teeth have been filed, and whose services 
each prince can command, and who 
amo unt to upward of 200 *000. The female 
population is under«tood rather to exceed 
the male ; and, as it, may be considered 
that only the active and able bodkd meft 
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are included in the above list, an average of 
four to a family may be fairly taken,giving 
a total population for the whole island ex- 
ceeding eight hundred thousand souls. 

The form of government, institutions 
and prevailing habits, are represented to 
be the same throughout the island ; and 
the following sketch of B’liling may af- 
ford a just notion of the whole. 

The government is despotic, and vested 
in the priuce alone, who is assisted in 
all affairs relating to the internal adminis- 
tration of the country, by a head Perbakal, 
(immediately under officers of this name, 
are placed the heads of villages,) and by 
a Radin Tumung-gung, who conducts the 
details of a more general nature, of com- 
merce and foreign intercourse. The con- 
stitution of each village is the same ; the 
head or chief is termed Perbakal, and 
the assistant. Kalian Tempek. These 
officers are invariably selected from 
among the people of the village ; the son, 
however, generally succeeding the father, 
if competent to perform tbc duties. Un- 
der the head Perbakal, who has the de- 
signation of Perbakal Rajah, are several 
inferior Perbakals for general duties and 
communications with the villages ; and 
under the Radin Tumun’gung a similar 
establishment, bearing the rank and de- 
signation of Kalian Tempek. Among the 
heads of villages arc many whose families 
have formerly distinguished themselves 
in the wars of Bali, and who are termed 
Gusti. The command of the military is 
at present vested in a chief of the Bra- 
mana cast, and who seems to receive 
honours and respect next to the prince 
himself. 

Whatever, at former periods, may have 
been the extent and influence of the Hhi- 
dn religion, Bali is now tlte only island in 
the Eastern Seas, in which that religion 
is still prevailing as the national and es- 
tablished religion of the country. That 
irigh spirit of enter prize which burst the 
bohads of the extensive emtfines of India, 
like the dove from the ark, rested its 
Weary wing for a while in Jana, till dri- 
ven from thenee it sought * refdge in Bali, 
where even amongst the rudest and most 
untutored of savages, it found an asylum. 
’Hw frmr grand divisions of the Hindus 
rn* hue acknowledged, and the number 
wNhWUtah- (Bramins) attached to rile 
mWkstamt of'B'lSBug exceeds four bun- 
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dred, of whom about one hundred are 
termed Pandits. 

Without entering into the particular 
tenets of the prevailing Hinduism of Bali, 
which can only be treated of with propri- 
ety and correctness after a more thorough 
acquaintance with the practical duties, and 
some knowledge of what is contained in 
their sacred records, it may be affirmed 
without hazard, that Hinduism, as it ex- 
ists at the present day in Bali, is rather to 
be considered as the nationalized Hindu- 
ism of Bali, in whicli a large portion of the 
native institutions and customs are ad- 
mitted, than Hinduism as it is understood 
to prevail on the continent oflndia. The 
Brahmins, however, ate held in high ve- 
neration ; and, on being questioned as to 
their doctrines and to what sect they 
belong, they answer invariably, they are 
Bramana Siwa. They have the same ap- 
pearance as Bramins wherever they are 
met with, and the Indian features at 
once distinguish them as descended from 
a foreign race. The town and small 
temples which we occasionally observed, 
have the appearance of a Maharatta vil- 
lage, and the eye is struck with every 
thing strictly Hindu, forming a most un- 
expected contrast with the present style 
of building and appearance of the coun- 
try on passing through Java and the other 
Eastern Islands. 

On inquiring into the relative rank 
and importance of their deities, they in- 
variably described Bitara Guru as the 
first in rank ; then Bitara Brama, the spi- 
rit of fire ; Bitara Wisau, the spirit of 
the waters ; and lastly, Bitara Siwa, the 
spirit of the winds. 

Beside these, they describe numerous 
subordinate deities, to whom they pay 
adoration ; as Dewa Gid’e Segara, the 
divinity of the great sea ; Dewa Gid’e Ba- 
lam, the divinity who preside* over death ; 
Gid’e Bali Agung, the great nod popular 
deity of Bah ; Dewa Gkt’e Gutrang 
Agung, the great doty of the mountain ; 
which 1st is the defy of most general 
worship. 

Bitan Gnu, though consideretLas the 
highest dbject of worship, is deelased to 
be subordinate to, and only the medtaMr 
with the divinity, whom they dnaigaaw 
by the expressive and appropriate derm 
of Sang Yang Tung’gal, TTtn asset akd 
only One. 
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The bodies of deceased persons are 
invariably burnt, and the wires and con- 
cubines of the higher classes perform the 
sacrifice of Satia.* A few days previous 
to my landing on Bali, nineteen young 
women, the wires and concubines of the 
younger rajah, who was lately put 
to death; sacrificed themselves in this 
manner. 

The written language of Bali differs 
but little from that of Java; but the cha- 
racter has a more ancient form. The 
Kawi is the sacred language, and under- 
stood or pretended to be understood by 
the Bramius. The common language is 
a mixture of the original language of the 
country and that of Java, in which the 
latter predominates. 

Deferring until another occasion a more 
particular review of the religion, institu- 
tions and habits of this people, I will, 
for the present confine myself to such ob- 
servations as occur on the contemplation 
of the peculiar and extraordinary charac- 
ter they exhibit : for the Balinese differs 
widely both in appearance and character 
from the Javan, and indeed from every 
other inhabitant of the archipelago. 

The natives of Bali are about the 
middle size of Asiatics ; larger and more 
athletic than the Javans or Malays, and 
possessed of an air of independence dif- 
ferent altogether from the appearance of 
their more polished neighbours on the 
coast of Java. The women, in particu- 
lar, are well proportioned. They seem 
to be ou a perfect equality with the men. 
They are not secluded from society ; and 
their general intercourse with strangers, 
even Europeans, is frank and cheerful. 
They are fairer than the women in Java ; 
and, wearing no covering above the waist , 
the natural beauty and symmetry of their 
shape is neither restrained nor concealed. 

There are two kinds of slavery existing 
in Bali, and sanctioned by the laws of 
the country. The first is termed “ pa- 
niaki” by which is understood a perfect 
state of slavery ; the second, “ koicung,’’ 
which reseatbles the condition of the 
slave-debtor in Sumatra and the Malay 
Peninsula. “PantsA”issynonimous with 
“ itumba” among the Malays, and signi- 
fies a slave. The master bas complete 
possession of his parson ; and may law- 
fully transfer and punish with death, ac- 

* Burning themselrea uittTthe deceased, some- 
times written Suttee. — Edit. 
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cording to his will and pleasure, it being 
contrary to usage for the prince to intci- 
fere. In the mode of acquiring this ab- 
solute property there appeals to be but 
little restriction. Prisoners taken in war, 
or families carried off from' their c<jun- 
tjies, are daily sold and transferred ;jthc 
deed of transfer, called in Bali, “ padol 
being authenticated by the Tumung’gung. 
In ca>es wlieie an outrage is committed 
in a neigliboming state in alliance, appli- 
cation from the injured party, tiansmitted 
through the proper chief, will cause the 
persons to he restored, and the perpetra- 
tois of the outrage are liable to the pun- 
ishment of death ; but, in cases where 
the countries are not immediately in al- 
liance, or when the parties carried off 
from a friendly state happen to want 
fiiends to make application in then fa- 
vour, no notice i> taken of such occur- 
rences. If a free man wishes to marry 
a female slave, lie liui) obtain her by pur- 
chase, provided he can agree with the 
proprietor; otherwise, he may be ad- 
mitted to marry her on condition that he 
becomes a servant with her : this second 
degree of slavery comes under the title of 
“ rowans * .” Persons convicted of of- 
fences not of the first magnitude, are ge- 
nerally sold for slaves by the prince, or 
taken to .**eive him as such. The term 
“ rowans*” i> used to express the second, 
or modified degree of slavery . If a man 
happens to be indebted, and without the 
means of payment (the debt exceeding 
ten dollars) lie may be sold by the Jax<\ 
and the amount for which he is disposed 
of is appropriated to repay his creditor ; 
the surplus being divided between the 
prince, the jaxa, and the creditor, as a 
recompense for their trouble : the man 
sold in this manner becomes a rovvang. 
This state of servitude embiaces every 
feature of slavery, excepting that the 10 - 
wang cannot be sold, put to death, nor 
sent out of the country, if a rowang 
wishes to marry, he may do so on receiv- 
ing his master’s consent, but the woman 
becomes a rowang also. But the rovvang 
possesses this advantage, that he may re- 
deem himself at any time, by paying the 
amount of the debt, or the money may 
be advanced for him ; so that hi** condi- 
tion is that of a debtor bound to serve 
his creditor until the amount of his debt 
is discharged. In the event of the debt 
not amounting to ten dollar'*, the party 

Vol. I. 3 K 
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cannot lie sold; but the jaxa will order 
the goods and property of the debtor to 
be disposed of, and an obligation to be 
given for the payment of the remainder 
whenever his circumstances may admit. 
A person indebted to another, and unable 
to pay, may make over his wife and chil- 
dren to the creditor, who, in such case, 
will become rowan**; and, on eventual 
payment of his debt, he may demand 
back hi? family. 

In marriage, the dowry established by 
custom, for all persons or equal rank, is 
forty dollars, to be paid to the parents of 
the bride*; but, as it happens, in many 
cases, that the husband is unable to pay 
this sum, he becomes indebted to the pa- 
rents for the amount, and this consti- 
tutes a third branch of slavery, under the 
term Tatung’gon. The man and wife 
reside in the house of the bride’s father, 
and the man performs service in attend- 
ance on the family, or in assisting in the 
cultivation of the land. When the hus- 
band is enabled to pay the dowry, he is 
then at liberty to quit the father’s house, 
and to maintain an independant esta- 
blishment, under the terra of “ Oran? 
Merdika,” or freeman. If the new- 
married man, however, behaves to the 
satisfaction of his wife’s family, it often 
happens, that after a certain time, the 
father-in-law consents to remit the whole 
or part of the dowry, according to the 
circumstances of the parties. 

The punishments for crimes are death, 
confinement, and selling into slavery ; 
neither tortuic to obtain confession, mu- 
tilation, nor even coiporal punishment 
are used. Theft and robbery are punish- 
ed with death ; and, for murder, treason, 
aud gang robbery, in aggravated cases, 
the punishment of death is inflicted by- 
breaking tlie limbs with a hatchet ■ this, 
though it assimdates to the manner of 
breaking on the wheel, does not appear 
to have been adopted from Europeans, 
the practice being of ancient date. The 
party is left to linger, sometimes for se- 
veral days, before death ensues. All ex- 
ecutions are in public. Other capital 
punishments are usually performed with 
a creese. Open robbery by daylight is 
punished by death ; but stealing, by con- 
finement ouly : robbery by night invari- 

* In Bali, aswell as in Java, the teim used for 

.this payment signifies a purchiue. 
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ably b\ dcatl). All offences are punished 
in the jaxa’s court, which consists of two 
jaxas and two kancha or registers ; the 
perbakal being the prosecutor. The sen- 
tence of the court must be confirmed by the 
prince, previous to execution, his warrant 
or lontar, is necessary in all cases ; in civil 
cases, the confirmation of the prince is 
only required when persons are sold into 
slavery. A regular table of fees, in civil 
as well as criminal cases is exhibited in 
court; and the amount divided between 
the members and the prince. In crimi- 
nal cases, when the punishment is capi- 
tal, the property is confiscated, and di- 
vided in like manner ; but, in other pun- 
ishments, the parties retain their pro- 
perty. Adultery is punished with death 
to the man, and the woman becomes a 
slave to the prince. Theft is the most 
prevalent crime. Adultery is uncommon ; 
perhaps not twenty cases in a year. The 
husband has the power, by law, to kill 
both parties at the moment, if he detects 
them in the fact ; but not otherwise. 

In their domestic relations, however, 
the conduct of the Balinese appears un- 
exceptionable ; and there is indeed a su- 
perior delicacy to what might be expect- 
ed, and their tenderness towards early 
age speaks strongly in favour of their na- 
tural disposition. The parental autho- 
rity is exercised with such tenderness, 
that it is peculiarly striking when taken 
in the same view with the apparently 
rude character of the people. They seem 
to evince a careless indifference to the rod 
of despotism which hangs over their head ; 
and an air of good humour and general 
satisfaction prevails throughout Tem- 
peiate in their diet, and strangers to 
drunkenness, the ruling passion is ga- 
ming, from cockrighting to an inordinate 
and unprincipled desire for conquest. — 
Such is the energy of the character, that 
it must find some powerful vent ; some- 
thing on which to discharge itself ; and, 
not being subjected to a form of govern- 
ment calculated to repress their energies, 
they evidently feel no inclination to stand 
still in the scale of civilization. As a 
nation, they are certainly invincible, as 
to any native power in the Eastern Seas. 
Still maintaining a high and noble inde- 
pendence of character, they perhaps ex- 
hibit in a concentrated spot as much of 
human nature, checked by regulation, 
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and yet not lowered or refined by it, as is 
to be found in any part of the universe. 

Ancient Population of the Islands. 

If we contemplate the various nations 
and tribes which inhabit the Southern pe- 
ninsula of India, and the innumerable 
islands composing that portion of the 
globe which is comprehended within Po- 
lynesia and Austral Asia, our attention is 
arrested by the striking uniformity in ha- 
bits and language which prevails through- 
out ; and which induces the inference, ei- 
ther of one common origin, or of early and 
very general intercourse. 

Such customs as the singular practice 
of filing the teeth and dying them black, 
noticed by the authors who have written 
on Pegu, Siam, Camhoja and Tonquin, 
and prevailing generally throughout the 
whole Malayan archipelago ; the practice 
of distending the perforated lobe of the 
ear to an onormouK size, noticed in like 
manner to exist in the same parts of the 
peninsula, and prevailing throughout the 
archipelago, in a greater or less degree in 
proportion with the extension of Isla- 
mism ; the practice of tattooing the body, 
noticed among the Burmans and people of 
Laos, common to many tribes in Borneo, 
and particularly distinguished in some of 
the islands in the Pacific Ocean of tat- 
tooing, betray a common original ; and 
if it i.s recollected that this custom, 
as well as that of plucking the beaid, 
was noticed in South Amer ca, the ques- 
tion may arise, in what course or direc- 
tion the tide of population lias flow ed. In 
a recent publication, an idea has been 
started, in reference to the similarity of 
the languages, that the population of the 
Philippines and of the islands in the 
South Sea originally emigrated from Ame- 
rica,* It will not he required of me to go 

* This author notices, that observing, that the 
proper nauus of places about the middle ol tht 
continent of South Am.ri". w ,r e\ sim.Iar to 
those of the Philippines, he end e nuui red to procure 
a vocabulary oft be conn? r\ , and to examine the few 
words, of the language of Chill, \v hich Ercdla nn n- 
tions in hi; A ran can a, and fount them pet feet !v 
conformable to the language of Tagala — •* In ex- 
amining the structure of the tv.o languages,” he 
observes, “we are compelled to conclude that 
tluv flow from one and the «ame «omce, and I 
dare to affirm, that the Indians of the Philippine* 
are descended from the aborigines of Chili ami 
Peru, and that the language of these islands de- 
rives mini >1 ia»elv from the parent source, those of 
the neighbouring island- being dialects of this ■» 
He adds, 14 that tlnue arc many reason*, and one 
in particular, lor '■opposing that the islands in the 
South Sea could not be peopled ft om the westward, 
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into any description of those singular ap- 
pendages to the virile member, noticed 
by the writei s on Pegu, Siam and Cam- 
boj a, and adopted among many tribes of 
Borneo and the Moluccas. Whatever 
may have been the origin of this very sin- 
gular custom, traces are to be found, even 
in Java of the veneration in which it once 
was held. The practice of triumphing 
over a subdued enemy may he common 
to the barbarous state in general ; but the 
deliberate system of man-hunting, in or- 
der to procure heads as a trophy of man- 
liness and military gallantry, however it 
may have originated in this feeling of un- 
civilized nature, may be ranked among 
the peculiarities of this portion of the 
globe. 

The language of the different tribes of 
Borneo is ascertained to hear a strong re- 
semblance to that of the scattered tiibes 
of Camhoja, Champa and Lao*. The po- 
sition maintained by Mr. Marsden, that 
the Malayan is a branch or dialect of 
the widely extended language prevailing 
through the islands of tlic archipelago to 
which it gives name, as well as those of 
the South Sea, appears to he established 
and confirmed as our information advan- 
ce* ; and, if we except the Papuas, and 
scattered tribes having curled hair, we 
find the general description given of the 
per-ons of the Siamese and the radcr po- 
pulation of the adjacent countries, which 
have not admitted any considerable ad- 
mixtme from the Chinese, to come very 
near to the inhabitants of the aichipe- 

viz. that in all the torrid zone the east wind ge- 
nerally prevails, which being in direct opposition 
to the course from Malacca and the adjacent is- 
lands, it is fair to conclude the inhabitant* of all 
the inlands in the South Sea c.tmc from the cast, 
sail ng before the wind . f j r wt have seen it often 
happen, tint the Indians ..om the Palaos ha\ e 
arrived at the Plr. lupines precisely under tluse 
< nciims , anees. On the c*>utiaiy, wt have no in- 

■ n record of an\ of the PIu'ipp ne Indians 
having been, even h\ act id-nt, carried by the 
wind: to the island 1 * to the eastward,” 

“ Hoc, therefore,” In concludes, “ we appear 
to ha.e burned the most probable solution of our 
d'flin.Uies . that i% that the first settlers came 
out of tin ea*r, we may presume from the coast of 
South Ain.nci, a .d proceeding gradually to the 
westward rhrangh the Pacific Ocean, studded as 
w find it with islands and clusters of island®, at 
no v r> great distance from each other, md of 
t our«e of easy access before f lie wind; it follows 
tl.it to wbatevt - point, in an eastern dm ''‘inn, 
trr traci* the Tagil ic languae', we imv «omlude 
that at that point emigration wint hav* tonimen- 
ct a. "—Description oi »he Ph'bppim. islands, bj 
Martinez do Tuntgt* — Marn®. li.ui- puge 30. 

3K2 
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lago, who, in fact, may be said to differ 
only in being of a smaller si/e, and in as 
far as foreign colonization and intercourse 
may have changed them. 

To trace the sources whence thH colo- 
nization and consequent civilization flow- 
ed, and the pounds at which it was intro- 
duced into different states, is a subject 
new to the historian, and not uninterest- 
ing to the philosopher. 

If we admit the natural inference, that 
the population of the is laud* original (j 
emigrated from the continent, and, at the 
same time, the probability, that the coun- 
try hing between Siam and China, is (he 
immediate source ft out whence such emi- 
gration originally proceeded, the history 
of the Eastern Islands may, with refeicnce 
to that of Java in particular, in which a 
powerful Hindu government was without 
doubt early established, be divided iuto 
five distinct periods. 

The first divisiou would include the pe- 
riod commencing with the earliest ac- 
counts of the population, down to the 
first establishment of a toieign colony in 
Java, of which the written annals of the 
country make mention. The date of this 
is pictty accurately ascertained, and may 
be fixed at about the commencement of 
the sixth century of the Javanese era, or 
A. D. 600 ; at which time only the period 
of authentic hi&toiy can be considered to 
commence. 

The origin of all nations is buried in 
Obscurity ; and, unless we may succeed in 
obtaining new lights from Siam or China, 
we shall have but little to guide us, du- 
ring the eatlypait of this division, be- 
yond conjecture, and such general inferen- 
ces as may be drawn from a similarity in 
person, language and usages, still found 
to prevail among the less chili/cd tlibes. 
According to the division of Sir William 
Jones, the original population of the is- 
lands were doubtless of the Tartar race, 
and probably from the same stock as the 
Siamese. The Javans date the commence- 
ment of their era from the arrival of Adi 
Saka, the minister of Prabu Joyo Boyo, 
sovereign of Hastina, and the fifth in de- 
scent from Aijuno the favorite of Krisna, 
and the leading hero of the B’rata Yud’ha. 
This epoch corresponds with that of the 
introduction of a new faith into China, 
and the further peninxula, by Saka, Sha- 
ka, or Sakia, as lie is differently termed, 
and with the chronology of the Hindus, 
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as explained by Sir William Jones, in 
which Saka is supposed to have reigned 
seventy-nine years subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. But 
whether Saka himself, or only some of 
his followeis, assuming this name, found 
their way to Java, may be questionable ; 
and it is not impossible that the Javanese 
may have subsequently adopted the ora, 
on a moic extended intercourse with the 
fiu thcr peninsula.* A connection would 
at any rate appear to have existed be- 
tween Java and Siam ; as this Adi Saka 
I s * not only represented to have founded 
the piescnt cia of Java, but to have in- 
troduced the original letters of the Java- 
nese alphabet, by a modification of the 
letters used in Western India, and in 
Siam. It does not appear that either he 
or his followers established themselves in 
any authority ; and we can trace hut lit- 
tle with certainty duiing the following 
five centuries. Some of the Javanese ac- 
counts refer to the ai rival of various set- 
tlers during this peiiod j but we find no 
traces eithei of a government having exist- 
ed, or of the establishment of any exten- 
sive colony, until the commencement of 
the sixth century. I should observe, in 
tlii> place, that the Javanese year corre- 
sponds pretty nearly with the Hindu year 
of Salivarna ; and that the word Saka , in 
Sunset it, means an epoch or era, and is 
applied to the founder of an era. 

The Javanese occasionally use the nu- 
merals for recording dates ; but more ge- 
nerally, and particularly in dates of im- 
pel tanee, they adopt an hieroglyph ical in- 
vention, termed “ L'hondro Sangkolo,” in 
which the different numerals, from one to 
ten, are lepresented by paiticular objects. 
This is either effected, in buildings and 
sculpture, by the actual representations of 
these objects ; or, in writing, by the in- 
set tion of their names, the meaning fre- 
quently having some allusion to the fact 
which the date records : thus, the date of 
the destruction of Majapahit, in the Java- 
nese year 1400, is recorded as follows, the 
order of the numerals being reversed : — 

Sirna ilang Kertaning — Burni. 

Gone — gone — is the work — of the land. 

0 0 4 1 

Anterior to this supposed arrival of Adi 
Saka, the two most eventful periods in 

* The present Javanese year is 1749. 

That of Bali . 1733, 
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the history of these countries of which 
tradition and history make mention, are 
— fu>t, that which includes the excursions 
of the far-famed race, which have been 
supposed to have peopled South America,* 
and according to Sir William Jones, £< im- 
ported into the furthest parts of Asia, the 
rites and fabulous history of Rama and 
secondly, that which includes the conse- 
quences of the invasion of India by Alex- 
ander the Great. That the fabulous his- 
tory of Rama as well as the exploits of 
Alexander, have been current in the Ma- 
layan archipelago from time immemorial, 
cannot be questioned ; and it may be re- 
marked, that while the Javans use the 
term Rama for father, the Malays uni- 
versally attempt to trace their descent 
from Alexander or his followers. Suma- 
tra was long considered to have been the 
Taprofmni of the ancients ; and, wlieuSve 
advert to the single circumstance, that 
this was said to be a country in which the 
north polar star was not visible, or only 
partially, we must still doubt the correct- 
ness of the modern conclusion in favour 
of Ceylon. The eastern islands furnish 
that peculiar kind of produce which has 
from the earliest times been in demand 
by continental nations, and ilie same avi- 
dity with which, in modern days, Euro- 
peans contended for the licit products of 
the Moluccas, actuated, in all probability, 
at a much earlier period, adventurers 
from Western India. Traces of inter- 
course with Ethiopia may be found atthi* 
day, in the scattered tribe* of the woolly- 
haired race peculiar to Afiica, which are 
to be found in the Andamans, in the 
southern part of the fuither peninsula, 
and throughout the archipelago ; aud 
that the Hindus were at one period an 
enterprising aud commercial nation, may, 

I think, be established, with little diffi- 
culty, from the incontestable proofs which 
at this day exbt in Java, and the traffic 
which still exists in native vessels and on 
native capital between the Coromandel 
coast and the Malayan peninsula. If any 
country, therefore, in the archipelago, lays 
claim to this distinction more than ano- 
ther, it is Java; but, probably, it was 
rather to the Eastern Islands generally, 

* See a former note on the similarity between 
the languages of South America and the Philip- 
pines, and the recent work# of Humboldt, on the 
existence of Hindu remains still found in Ameri- 
ca, in support of this assertion. 
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than to one island in particular, that the 
appellation was given. Both Ptolemy 
and the Arabians would seem to have dis- 
tinguished the islands by one general 
name. By the one they were termed “ Ja- 
badios Insulae by the others, “ Jau or 
Jawa aud hence, probably, the confu- 
sion in the travels of Marco Polo, and the 
still disputed question between Java Ma- 
jor and Java Minor.* 

The second dir! ion would include the 
period between this first regular establish- 
ment from Western India, and the de- 
cline aud fall of the first Eastern Empire 
in Jara, which may be fixed with tolera- 
ble accuracy at about the Javanese year 
1000, or A. D. 1073. 

During tills period, by far the most 
eventful in the history of Java, we shall 
find that colonies of foreigners established 
themselves, not only in Java, but in vari- 
ous other islands of the archipelago ; that 
tlie arts, particularly those of architec- 
ture and sculpture, flourished in a supe- 
rior degree, and that the language, litera- 
ture and institutions of the continent of 
India were transfused in various direc- 
tions through the oriental islands. It was 
during this period, that the principal tem- 
ples, of which tlie ruins now exist in Java, 
were built ; and, beside tlie concurring 
testimonies of tradition, and the written 
compositions of the country, tlie nume- 
rous inscriptions and dates, on stone and 
copper, tlie characters of which we are 
now aide to decypher, as well as the an- 
cient coins, would lend essential aid in 
establishing a correct chronology. On 
the one hand, it would be our task to di- 
rect our inquiries to the history of the va- 
rious continental nations whence these 
foreigners may have proceeded ; aud, 
on the other, to the nature and extent of 
the establishments, intercourse, and civi- 

» If we reflect upon the extent and nature of the 
recent volcanic phenomena in Sumbawa, and the 
efkcts which have been produced by similar con- 
vulsions of nature, wc are led to conclude, that the 
present appearance and form of the various islands 
of the archipelago may be very different from 
what they were two or three thousand years ago. 

At that period, these island* may have formed 
part of the main land, or have been themselves 
united in one continent. — An authentic account 
of this extraordinary phenomenon, as far as it can 
be collected from information yet received, is sub- 
mitted to the Society, and will be found in it* 
transactions. I can vouch for the correctness of 
the statements ; and the raw materials may be 
found useful in the hand of the natural historian. 
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lizatioii introduced by them into the dif- 
ferent islands. 

This period will commence from the ar- 
rival of A wap, the reputed son of Balia 
Atcha, sovereign of Kudjirat, who came 
in search of a celebrated country, describ- 
ed in the writings of Saka ; and who, un- 
der the name of Sewelo Cholo, established 
the first regular monarchy of which the 
Javanese annals make mention ; and in- 
clude the adventures of the celebrated 
Panji, the pride anrl admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages. Our attention would also 
be directed, in a particular manner, to the 
intercourse between Java ami the other 
islands, and the nature and extent of the 
foreign establishments formed by Java. 
Tradition, and the popular romances of 
the country, represent, not only the king- 
doms of Goa and Luhu in Celebes, but 
even the kingdom of Menangkabau, in 
Sumatra, to have been established about 
the conclusion of this period, by princes 
from Java. 

The third division would include the 
period from the above date to the final 
overthrow of the second Eastern Empire, 
in the Javanese year 1400. Some idea 
may be formed of the power and opulence 
of this second empire, established at Ma- 
japahit, from the extensive ruins of that 
city, still extant. These l took an op- 
portunity of visiting during my late tour ; 
and I believe I am within the mark, when 
I represent the walls to have enclosed a 
space of upward of twenty miles in cir- 
cumference. 

Within this period will be included the 
establishment of the Western Empire at 
Pajajaran, the sufe-cquent division of the 
island under the princes of Majapalmand 
Pajajaran, the eventual supremacy of Ma- 
japahit, and the final overthrow of the 
government and ancient institutions of 
the country, by the general establishment 
of the Mahometan faith. 

It is during this period that Java may 
be said to have risen to the highest pitch 
of her civilization yet known, and to have 
commanded a more extensive intercom se, 
throughout the archipelago, than at any 
former period. Colonies from Java were 
successively planted in Sumatra, the Ma- 
layan peninsula, Borueo and Bali, the 
princes of which count ms still trace their 
descent from the house Majapahit ; and 
that adventurers from Western India, 
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from Siam, from Champa, from China 
and from Japan, frequented Java in the 
greatest number. But the object of the 
first importance will be, to trace the in- 
troduction, progress and final establish- 
ment of the Mahometan faith in the va- 
rious countries where it now is acknow- 
ledged as the established religion, and 
particularly in Java, where we find, that 
notwithstanding attempts to make pro- 
selytes were as early as the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, such 
was the attachment of the people to their 
ancient faith and institutions, that these 
efforts did not effectually succeed till the 
latter end of the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. 

A fourth division would commence 
with the establishment of the Mahome- 
tan government in Java, and might be 
brought down to the establishment of the 
Dutch in the Eastern Seas, which may 
be taken as A. D. 1600 ; and a fifth, and 
by no means uninteresting period, might 
include the history of the European esta- 
bli>hments, down to the conquests by the 
British arms in 1811. 

The further prosecution of this exten- 
sive inquiry would lead me beyond the 
limits at present prescribed ; and I must, 
therefore, conclude with drawing your 
attention to the striking similarity be- 
tween the early state of Greece, and that 
of the Malayan islands. Change but the 
names, and the words of Mitford’s In- 
troduction to his History of Greece will 
be found equally applicable to this more 
extensive archipelago. 

“ Thus,” he observes, “ Greece in its 
early days, was in a state of perpetual ma- 
rauding and piratical warfare ; cattle, as 
the great means of subsistence, were first 
the great object of plunder : then, as the 
inhabitants of some parts by degrees set- 
tled to agriculture, men, women and chil- 
dren were sought for as slaves. But Greece 
had nothing more peculiar than its adja- 
cent sea, where small islands were so 
thickly scattered, that their inhabitants, 
and in some measure those of the shores 
of the surrounding continents also, were 
mariners by nece.>sity. Water expediti- 
ons therefore were soon found most com- 
modious for carrying off spoil. The 
Greeks, moreover, in their more barba- 
rous state, became acquainted with the 
precious metals ; for, the Phoenicians, 
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whose industry, ingenuity and adventur- 
ous spirit of commerce led them early to 
explore the further shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and even to risk the dangers of 
the ocean beyond, discovered mines of 
gold and silver in some of the islands of 
the Aegean ; and, on its northern coast 
they formed establishments in several of 
the islands, and Thasus, which lay conve- 
nient for communication with the most 
productive mines, became the seat of 
their principal factory. Thus was offer- 
ed the most powerful incentive to piracy, 
in a sea whose innumerable islands and 
ports afforded singular opportunity for 
the practice. Perhaps the conduct of the 
Phoenicians, towards the uncivilized na- 
tions among whom the desire of gain led 
them, was not always the most upright 
or humane ; hostilities would naturally 
ensue, and hence might first arise the es- 
timation of piracy which long prevailed 
among the Greeks as an honourable 
practice.” 

Java has long been advanced beyond 
that state in which piracy and robbery 
are held to be honourable in the eyes of 
men j but the picture will be found pretty 
correct of those islands strictly denomi- 
nated Malayan. 

The superior and extraordinary ferti- 
lity of the soil may serve to account for 
the extensive population of Java, corn- 
par edwith that of the other islamK ; arid, 
when, to the peaceable and domestic ha- 
bits of an agricultmal life, arc added the 
facilities for invasion along an extensile 
line of coast, accessible in every direc- 
tion, it will not have been surprising 
that she should have fallen an easy prey 
to the first invader. She appears to 
have lost, by these invasion*, much of 
that martial spirit and adventurous en- 
terprbe which distinguishes the popula- 
tion of the other isles ; but, at the same 
time, to have retained, not only the pri- 
mitive simplicity of her own peculiar 
usages, but all the virtues and ad- 
vantages of the more enlightened institu- 
tions which have been introduced at dif- 
ferent periods from a foreign source. At 
all events, when we consider that her 
population cannot be less than four mil- 
lions, and when we witness the character 
and literature of the people as it is even 
now exhibited, we must believe that Java 
had once attained a far higher degree of 
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civilization than any other nation in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Japan. 

You will, however, expect from me 
some notice regarding Japan — <( that ce- 
lebrated and imperial island,” which, to 
use the words of Sir William Jones, 
hears “ a pre-eminence among eastern 
kingdoms, analogous to that of Britain 
among the nations of the west ;** and, 
however slender may have been the in- 
formation procured, such as it is, I ven- 
ture to submit it to you, nearly as I re- 
ceived it from the verbal communications 
of Dr. Ainslie. 

It may be satisfactory and gratifying in 
the first place to observe, that every in- 
formation which has been obtained, tends 
to confirm the accuracy, the ability, and 
the impartiality of Kamipfer, whose ac- 
count of Japan is perhaps one of the best 
books of the kind that ever was written, 
considering the circumstances under 
which he was sent. I am assured that 
there is not a misrepresentation through- 
out ; he was a man of minute accuracy 
and felicity of talent, who saw every 
thing as it was, and not through the mist 
or medium of any preconception. The 
Japanese observe of him, that he is, in 
his History, “ the very apostle of their 
faith,” from whose works alone they 
know even their own country. Their 
first enquiry was for a copy of Kaempfer ; 
and, endeavouring to evince the estima- 
tion in which this author was held by 
them, their observation literally was, 
that “ He had drawn out their heart 
from them, and laid it palpitating before 
us, with all the movements of their go- 
vernment, and the actions of their men !” 

Referring >ou therefore, to the works 
of Kaempfer for an account of their his- 
tory, institutions, and acquirements, as 
the genuine data on which this interest- 
ing people may he appreciated, I need 
only offer a few notices on the character 
which they appeared to Dr. Ainslie to 
display, during a residence of four months, 
and as far as he had an opportunity of 
judging. 

They are represented to be a nervous, 
vigorous people, whose bodily and men- 
tal powers assimilate much nearer to 
those of Europe than what is attributed 
to Asiatics in general. Their features 
are masculine and perfectly European, 
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with the exception of the small lengthen- 
ed Tartar e>e, which almost universally 
prevails, and is the only feature of re- 
semblance between them and the Chinese. 
The complexion is perfectly fair, and in- 
deed blooming ; the women of the higher 
classes being equally fair with Europeans, 
and having the bloom of health more ge- 
nerally prevalent among them than usu- 
ally found in Europe. 

For a people who have had very few, 
if any external aids, the Japanese cannot 
but rank high in tlie 6cale of civilization. 
The traits of a vigorous mind are dis- 
played in their proficiency in the sciences, 
and particularly in metaphysics and judi- 
cial astrology. The arts they practice 
speak for themselves, and are deservedly 
acknowledged to be in a much higher de- 
gree of perfection than among the Chi- 
nese, with whom they are by Europeans 
so frequently confounded ; the latter 
have been stationary at least as long as 
we have known them, while the slightest 
impulse seems sufficient to give a deter- 
mination to the Japanese character, 
which would progressively improve until 
it attained the same height of civilization 
with the European. Nothing indeed is 
so offensive to the feelings of a Japanese 
as to be compared iu any one respect with 
the Chinese, and the only occasion on 
which Dr. Ainslie saw the habitual po- 
liteness of a Japanese ever surprized into 
a burst of passion was, when, upon a si- 
militude of the two nations being un- 
guardedly asserted, the latter laid his 
hand upon his sword ! 

The people are said to have a strong 
inclination to foreign intercourse, not- 
withstanding the political institutions to 
the contrary; and perhaps the eneigy 
which characterizes the Japauese charac- 
ter cannot be better elucidated, than by 
that extraordinary decision which ex- 
cluded the world from their shores, and 
confined within their own limits a peo- 
ple who had before served as mercenaries 
throughout all Polynesia, and traded with 
all nations — themselves adventurous na- 
vigators. 

There is by no means that uniformity 
among them which is observed in China, 
whew tiie impression of the government 
may be said to have broken down all in- 
diildwlky and left one Chinese the coun- 
terpart of another. Unlike the Chinese, 
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the women here are by no means se- 
cluded — they associate among themselves, 
like the ladie** of Eiuope. During the re- 
sidence of Dr. Ainslie, frequent invitati- 
ons and entertainments were given ; on 
these occasions, and atone in particular, 
a lady from the court of Jeddo is repre- 
sented to have done the honours of the 
table with an ease, elegance, and ad- 
diess that would have graced a Parisian. 
The usual dress of a Japanese woman of 
middle rank costs peihaps as much as 
would supply the wardrobe of an Euro- 
pean lady of the same rank for twenty 
years. 

The Japanese, with an apparent cold- 
ness, like the stillness of the Spanish 
character, and derived nearly from the 
same causes, that system of espionage, 
and that principle of disunion, dictated 
by the principles of both governments ; 
are represented to be eager for novelty, 
and warm in their attachments ; open to 
strangers, and, abating the restrictions of 
their political institution's, a people who 
seem inclined to throw themselves into 
the liaiuh of any nation ofsupeiior in- 
telligence. They have at the same time 
agieat contempt and disregard of every 
thing below their own standard of morals 
and habits, as instanced in the case of the 
Chinese. 

This may appear to be contradicted by 
the mission from Russia iu 1814, under 
Count Kreusenstern ; but the circum- 
stances under which that mission was 
placed should be considered. From the 
moment of their arrival they were under 
the influence of an exclusive factor, who 
continued to rain upon them every possi- 
ble ignominy which can be supposed to 
have flowed from the despotism ofJapau, 
through the medium of an interested and 
avaricious man, who dreaded competition 
or the publication of bis secret. The 
warehouse in which the Russian mission 
had been lodged was pointed out to Dr. 
Ainslie, who observes, that, “ as the rats 
were let out the Count and his suite were 
let in, where they remained for six long 
months, with scarce room to turn ; the 
mark of obloquy to the Japanese, and the 
laughing stock of the European t actor y.” 
So lively, indeed, was the impression of 
the occurrence, that the chief Japanese 
officer asked the English commissioner if 
he too would condescend to play the part 
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of the Russian count! — the officer an- 
swering to his own question, “ No, I 
trust not/’ 

The mistaken idea of the illiberal*] ty of 
the Japanese in religious matters, seems 
to have been fully proved ; and the late 
mission experienced the reverse in a de- 
gree hardly credible, and little expected 
by themselves from the representations 
previously made to them. The story of 
the annual test of trampling on the cru- 
cifix, at Nanggasaki and the other im- 
portant cities, is a story derided by the 
Japanese priesthood. On visiting the 
great temple on the hills of Nanggasaki, 
the English commissioner was received 
with marked regard and respect by the 
venerable patriarch of the northern pro- 
vinces, eighty years of age, who enter- 
tained him most sumptuously. On show- 
ing him round the courts of the temple, 
one of the English officers piesent heed- 
lessly exclaimed ill surprize, Ja&u* Chris- 
tns The patriarch, turning half round, 
with a placid smile, bowed significantly 
expressive of “ We know you are Jasus 
Christus ; well, don’t obtrude him upon 
us inour temples and we remain friends 
and so, with a hearty shake of the hands, 
these two opposites parted. This leave- 
taking reminded Dr. Ainslie very forcibly 
of the story Dr. Moore telis so well of the 
Duke of Hamilton and himself, taking 
leave of the Pope. The Pope, who had 
conceived a regard for the young Duke, 
on the latter making his conge said, “ I 
know you laugh at the benediction of a 
Pope ; but the blessing of an old man 
can do you no harm and, so saying, 
laid his hand on his head, and bkssed him. 

The massacre of Samebarra is by the 
Japanese attributed to European intrigue ; 
and even Kampfer notices that the Eu- 
ropean ships of war formed the practical 
breach, through which the Japanese en- 
tered, and perpetrated that massacre, to 
which it would appear they had been ori- 
ginally prompted by others. 

That the negociations from England on 
a former occasion should not have been 
more successful than the late* attempt 
from Russia, may easily be accounted for, 
when we reflect on the possibility of the 
favoured factor having said to them," Forty 
years ago your throne has been all but 
overturned by the intrigue of these here- 
tics this embassy comes from the king 
who has married the daughter of the head 
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of that caste ; and from whom you can 
expect nothing less than an irruption still 
more fatal to your tranquillity.” Such 
an argument, pushed bya narrow-minded 
and interested factor, could not but carry 
weight with the Japanese, accustomed to 
respect and to place all confidence in their 
western visitors. 

The) are not averse to the indulgence 
of social excess ; and, on these occa- 
sions, give a latitude to their speech 
which one would hardly suppose they 
dared to do in Japan. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that for 
seven years past, since the visit of Cap- 
tain Pellew', notwithstanding the deter- 
mination of the empire not to enter into 
foreign commerce, the English language 
has, iu obedience to an edict of the Em- 
perni, been cultivated with considerable 
success by the younger members of the 
College of Interpreters, who indeed were 
found eager in their inquiries after Eng- 
lish books. 

While the commissioner was at Nang- 
gasaki, there arrived a large detachment 
of officers of rank, who had been out 
nearly four years and not yet completed 
one-fourth of a survey on which they were 
engaged. These officers were attended 
by a numerous and splendid retiuue, and 
were employed in making an actual sur- 
vey of every foot of the empire and the 
dependent isles. The survey appeared to 
be conducted on a scientific principle, to 
be most minute and accurate in its exe- 
cution and to have for its object the 
completion of a regular geographical and 
statistical description of the country. 

In a word, the opinion of Dr. Ainslie 
is, that the Japanese are a people with 
whom the European world might hold in- 
tercourse without compromise of charac- 
ter. For the Japanese themselves, they 
are wonderfully inquisitive in all points 
of science, and possess a mind curious 
and anxious to receive information, with- 
out inquiring from what quarter it 
comes. 

In the same spirit let us hope, that now', 
w hen 

That *peU upon the minds of men 

Break 1 ;, never to unite again— 
no withering policy may blast the fair 
fruits of that spirit of research which has 
gone foith from this half; nor continue, 
under any circumstances, to shut out one 
half of the world from the intelligence 
which the other half may possess. 

VoL. I. 3 L 
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For the Asiatic Journal. 

AN EXCURSION TO ADAM’S PEAK IN THE ISLAND OF 

CEYLON. 

On the morning of the 26th of April, ing any further ; assuring him that no 


3815, Lieutenant Malcolm, who com- 
mands a detachment of the 1st Ceylo- 
uian Saffragam, set out with a party of 
one serjeant and four Malay soldiers from 
Batugedera, to ascend the mountain cal- 
led Adam’s Peak. 

Lieutenant Malcolm had been detained 
some days in expectation of guides, whom 
Dolip Nelemy, the headman of Batuge- 
dera, had engaged to procure ; but after 
frequent disappointments, he resolved to 
wait no longer, and to take his charge of 
obtaining guides at Gillemelle on the way. 
All unnecessary incumbrances were avoid- 
ed, and the whole baggage consisted of 
provisions for three days, some blankets, 
a measuring chain, and a quadrant. The 
road followed the windings of the Cul- 
tura River, which, at the distance of two 
miles from Batugedera, receives the Mu- 
gelle, two chains in breadth at the con- 
fluence. On the left banks are the ruins 
of a fort erected last war to command the 
fort. From the Mugelle to the Rest 
House of Gillemelle, is 3J English miles. 
Two guides were procured after some de- 
lay at Gillemelle, and the party leaving 
the Rest House, crossed immediately the 
Malwellow half a mile further, another 
river called the Mashelle. From the 
banks of the latter, the road entered into 
a forest of noble trees, straight as pines, 
and from fifty to seventy feet in height. 
About four in the afternoon Lieutenant 
Malcolm arrived at Talabula, ten miles 
and eighteen chains from Batugedera. 
Here there is a temple and a Rest House 
for the accommodation of pilgrims on 
their way to Adam’s Peak : about two 
huadred of both sexes and of all sorts 
and conditions were assembled at this 
place, some on the road to the moun- 
tains, and some on their return from it. 
The dance was continued to the sound of 
tom-toms and Cingalese songs without 
intermission, until the pilgrims who were 
going to mount the hill, began to prepare 
their lights. About eight o’clock they set 
out in ditferent groups. 

The Head- Priest endeavoured to dis- 
suade Lieutenant Malcolm from proceed- 


white man ever did or ever could ascend 
the mountain. This superstitious remon- 
strance was disregarded, and as soon as 
the priest had got ready their lights, the 
party set off about eleven o’clock at night. 
After passing three small forts erected 
this war, to repel the king of Candy’s 
troops, they began to ascend the first 
mountain, and reached the top in four 
hours. From the next hill the Cultra 
River descends, and upon the rocks close 
to that stream the party breakfasted at* 
five o’clock. When their breakfast was 
over they continued their way up the se- 
cond k hlll, Adam’s Peak still towering 
far above their heads. After surmount- 
ing two other distinct ascents equally 
steep but of less height, they came to the 
foot of the Peak itself. The face of the 
hill here seemed to be quite perpendicu- 
lar, and the pilgrims who had left Tala- 
bula before them, were seen at a great 
height climbing lip the precipice by means 
of the iron chains which are for that pur- 
pose fixed in the rock. Lieutenant Mal- 
colm and his people stopped a few mi- 
nutes to take breath, and after a consi- 
derable exertion they got safe to the top 
between eight and nine in the morning 
of the 27th of April. 

The view from this great elevation was 
for a short time most beautifully magni- 
ficent, and well rewarded all the labours 
of ascent. On one side there appeared 
as far as the eye could reach, a vast ex- 
tent of wooded hills like an ocean of 
forest whose waves had suddenly been 
fixed in one unalterable position ; on th e 
others the tops only of the hills rising 
above the fogs, resembled a number of 
well wooded islands, scattered over the 
sea that filled all the space below. Batu- 
gedera was seen on one side under the 
feet, and on the other in the distance, 
the Candian mountains interspersed with 
clouds. This noble prospect was but of 
short duration, for suddenly a thick fog 
arose from the bottom of the mountain 
and drew a curtain over all the sublimity 
of the scene. The top of the Peak is con- 
tracted to a small compass, It is seventy* 
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two feet long and fifty-four broad, and a 
parapet wall five feet high closes it all 
round. On the east side a part of this 
wall has fallen, and some of the remain- 
der is much out of repair. In the middle 
of this area is a large rock of iron stone, 
upon which is the mark of Adam’s left 
foot, though some help of imagination is 
required to trace it out. This sacred 
footstep is covered over with a small 
wooden building twelve feet long, nine 
broad, and four and a half high to the 
tiles, and is besides immediately enclosed 
by a frame of copper fitted to its shape, 
and ornamented with four rows of pre- 
vious stones. 

The party was not provided with a 
British flag, hut fired three vollies to the 
great astonishment of the Budhists, for it 
is probable this was the first armed party 
that ever had ascended the Peak. The 
Priest warned them of approaching rain, 
and they made the best of their way down 


the mountain, which they found more 
laborious to descend than it had been to 
climb. The rain which soou began to 
pour down increased the difficulties of 
tiie road, but they reached Palabula in 
safety about four in the afternoon, and 
next morning returned to their quarters 
at Batugedera. 

The ro:id from Palabula is a continued 
ascent over rocks and fragments of iron 
stones. Sound lungs and hard feet are 
requisite to perform the journey, for it is 
often necessary to climb barefoot over 
the iron stone. Palanquins are quite out 
of the question. In heavy rains there 
may be some risk, but in fair weather 
the mountain may be ascended with little 
difficulty and without any danger. The 
summit of the Peak was only clear about 
.a quarter of an hour, which did not al- 
low time enough for taking any bear- 
ings. 


For the Asiatic Journal , 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE NUPTIALS OF VAZEER ALLEE, 

Extracted from a private Letter . 


Lucnow, Feb. 28, 1795. — I shall give 
you an account of the celebration of an 
eastern Nawab’s marriage, to which I was 
lately invited. It was the nuptials of Va- 
zeer Allee, the eldest son, real or pre- 
tended, ofNawabAsuf ud Dowlah, the 
present Nawab of Onde, whose capital is 
Lucnow; I say real or pretended, as pub- 
lic rumour confidently asserts, that the 
Nawab is incapable of having children, 
though his seraglio contains above 500 of 
the greatest beauties of India. All 
his children are by adoption, and they 
amount to about 60 in number, 32 sons 
and 28 daughters. Pregnant women 
are purchased or beguiled into the se- 
raglio, where they lay in ; if a son, a 
ro^al salute is fired, which proclaims the 
birth of a young Nawab ; if a daughter, 
the public knows nothing ; as women are 
in this country considered merely as a 
piece of necessary furniture, to ornament 
the Haram ; and the birth of a daughter 
occasions no joy to the father. Judging 
from his own conduct, he foresees the 


treatment his child will experience when 
she is consigned to the animal love of ano- 
ther ; that they will be merely slaves in 
purple and fine linen ; loaded with jewels 
to please the eyes of their tyrants, and 
never allowed to step beyond the precincts 
of the Zanana, except on occasional visits 
to some female friend ; nor ever suffered 
to behold the face of any man besides 
their masters, (for they cannot be called 
husbands without outrage to the term,) 
except through the latticed windows of 
their high walled prisons, called Za- 
nanas. The bridegroom was about 
thirteen, dark complexioned, and not 
handsome ; the bride about ten, still dark- 
er, and still more ordinary. We went in 
the evening to the celebration ; our party 
consisted of about four ladies and twelve 
gentlemen ; we went all on elephants ca- 
parisoned. On the plains which border 
on the city of Lucnow, the Nawab had 
pitched many tents, but two large ones in 
particular, made of Btrong cotton cloth, 
lined with the finest English broad cloth, 
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cut in stripes of different colours, with cords 
of silk and cotton. These two large tents 
cost five lacks of rupees, or above 50,000/. 
sterling; they were each about 120 feet 
long, 60 broad, aad the poles about 60 
feet high, and the walls of the tents about 
10 feet high ; the walls of one of the tents 
were cut in lattice work, for the women 
of the Nawab’s seraglio, and the principal 
native nobility, to see through. In front 
of the large tent destined for our recep- 
tion, and for the reception of the princi- 
pal nobility at tilt* Nawab’s court, was a 
large awning of fine English broad cloth, 
called in this country a sUumeeana , sup. 
poited on about 60 poles covered with sil- 
ver ; this awning, or shumceana, was about 
100 feet long, and the same in breadth. 
When we arrived, the good humoured 
Nawab received us very politely, and con- 
ducted us to one of the large tents destin- 
ed for the men, where we sat for about an 
hour ; he was covered with jewels, to the 
amount of at least two millions sterling ; 
we then went out, and sat under the sfm- 
meea/ut , which was lighted up w ith a cou- 
ple of hunched elegant Europe girandoles, 
and as many shades with wax candles, 
and many hundred flambeaux ; the glare 
and reflection was dazzling and offensive 
to the sight ; here were above a hundred 
dancing girls, richly dressed, who went 
through their elegant but rather lascivious 
dances and motions, and sung some soft 
airs of the country, chiefly Persic and 
Hindfi Persic. About seven at night the 
bridegroom Vazeer Allee, the young Na- 
wab, appeared loaded so absuidly with 
jewels, that he could scarcely stagger un- 
der the precious weight. We then mount- 
ed our elephants to proceed to a iicli and 
extensive garden, which was about a mile 
off; the procession was grand beyond 
conception. It consisted of above 1200 
elephants richly caparisoned, and diawn 
up in a regular line like a regiment of 
soldiers ; about 100 of the elephants which 
were in the centre had castles, called 
hoirdas, lashed on their backs, which 
were covered with silver. In the ccutre 
was the Nawab mounted on an uncom- 
monly large elephant, covered with cloth 
of gold, and a rich how da covered with 
.gold, and studded with precious stones. 
On his right hand w as the British resi- 
dent at his court, Mr George Johnstone, 
and on his left the >oung Nawab Vazeer 
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Allee , the other English gentlemen and 
ladies, and the native nobility, were in- 
termixed on the right and left. On both 
sides of the road, from the garden to the 
tents, were raised artificial sceneries of 
bamboo- work very high, representing bas- 
tions, arches, minaiet, and towers, co- 
vered with lights in lamps, which made 
a grand and sublime display : and on each 
side of the procession, in front of the 
line of elephants, were dancing girls richly 
dressed (carried on platforms, supported 
by men called bearers) who danced as we 
went along. All these platforms were 
covered with gold aud silver cloths ; and 
theie were two girls and two musicians 
o:i each platform ; the number of these 
platforms were about a hundred on each 
side of the procession. All the ground 
from the tents to the garden, over which 
we movQd along, was inlaid with fire- 
works, and at every step the elephants 
took, the ground burst before us, and 
threw up artificial stars in the heavens, 
to emulate those created by the hand of 
Providence ; besides innumerable rockets 
and hundreds of wooden shells, that 
burst in the air and shot forth u thousand 
fiery serpents, which winded through the 
heavens, illuminated the sky, and turned 
a dark night into a bright day, assisted 
by the light of the bamboo scenery. The 
procession moved on very slowly to give 
time for the fireworks, which were in- 
laid in the ground to go off, and the 
whole of this grand scene was further 
lighted by above 3000 flambeaux, carried 
by men hired for the occasion. In this 
manner we moved on in stately pomp to 
the garden, which though only a mile off, 
we took two hours to reach. When we 
arrived at the garden-gate we descended 
from the elephants, and enteied the gar- 
den, which we found illuminated by in- 
numerable transparent paper lamps or 
lanterns of various colours, suspended to 
the branches of the trees. In the centre 
of the garden was a large edifice, to which 
we ascended, and were introduced into a 
grand saloon, adorned with innumerable 
girandoles and pendant lustres of English 
manufacture, lighted with wax candles. 
Here we had an elegant and sumptuous 
collation of European and native dishes, 
with wdnes, fruits, and sweetmeats; at 
the same time above a hundred dancing 
girls sung their sprightly airs, and danced 
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their native dances. Thus passed the 
time till the dawn, when we all returned 
to our respective homes, quite delighted 
and wonder-struck with this enchanting 
scene, which surpassed in splendour every 
sight of the kind beheld in this country ; 
the affable Nawab rightly observed, with 
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Asiatic vanity, that such a spectacle was 
never before seen in India, and never 
would be seen again. The whole ex- 
pence of this marriage feast, which was 
repeated for three successive nights in the 
same manner I have described, cost above 
300,000/.— Yours, &c. 


For the Asiatic Journal . 

ON THE PERSONS OF THE HINDOOS * 


The colour of the Indians is generally 
either that of copper or of the olive, but 
both with various shades. It is not abso- 
lutely the proximity of the inhabitant to 
the equator, that determines his complex- 
ion in India j other physical causes, from 
differences which arise as by starts in re- 
gions equally distant from the sun, and 
it is in their complexion that less nation- 
al generality is found, than in any other 
of the properties of their figure : some are 
almost black ; but these are either inha- 
bitants of the woods, or people inured to 
labour and fatigues uncommon to the rest 
of their countrymen. 

The hair of the Indians is without ex- 
ception long, fine, and of a jet black. The 
nose, if not always aquiline, is never bu- 
ried in the face, nor with large distorted 
nostrils, as in the Coffrees of Africa, and 
in the Malay nations. Their lips, though 
in general larger than in Europeans, have 
nothing of that disagreeable protuberancy 
projecting beyond the nose, which charac- 
terises the two people just mentioned. 
The eyebrows are full in the men, slender 
in the women, well-placed in both. The 
eyelid is of the finest form, — long, neither 
opening circularly, as in many of the in- 
habitants of France, nor scarce opening at 
all, as in the Chinese. The iris is always 
black, but rarely with lustre, excepting 
in their children, and in some of their 
women : nor is the white of the eye per- 
fectly clear from a tinge of yellow ; their 
countenance therefore receives little ani- 
mation, but rather a certain air of lan- 
guor, from this feature. From the nos- 
trils to the middle of the upper lip they 
have an indenture, strongly marked by 
two ridges, seldom observable in the 
northern Europeans, but often in the Spa- 
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niard and Portuguese ; and from the mid- 
dle of the under lip there is another such 
indenture, which loses itself a little above 
the chin : these lines, chiefly remarked in 
persons of their habits, give an air of sa- 
gacity to the men, and of delicacy to the 
physiognomy of the women. The outline 
of the face is various, oftener oval than of 
any other form, particularly in the wo- 
men ; ami this variety of outline is ano- 
ther of the principal characters which dis- 
tinguishes the Indian from the Tartar as 
well as Malay ; whose faces are univer- 
sally of the same shape ; that is, as broad 
as they are long. 

The texture of the human frame in In- 
dia, seems to bear proportion with the 
rigidity of the northern monsoon, as that 
does with the distance from Tartary ; 
but as in the southern monsoon heats arc 
felt at the very foot of mount Caucasus, 
intense as in any part of India, very few 
of the inhabitants of Indostan are endow- 
ed with the nervous strength, or athletic 
size, of the robustest nations of Europe. 

On the contrary, southward of Lahore 
we see throughout India a race of men, 
whose make, physiognomy, and muscular 
strength, convey ideas of an effeminacy 
which surprizes when pursued through 
such numbers of the species, and when 
compared to the form of the European 
who is making the observation. The sai- 
lor no sooner lands on the coast, than na- 
ture dictates to him the full result of this 
comparison ; lie brandishes his stick in 
sport, and puts fifty Indians to flight in a 
moment : confirmed in his contempt of a 
pusillanimity and an incapacity of resist- 
ance, suggested to him by their physiog- 
nomy and form, it is well if he recollects 
that the poor Indian is still a man. 

The muscular strength of the Indian is 
still less than might be expected from the 
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appearance of the texture of his frame. 
Two English sawyers have performed in 
one day the work of thirty-two Indians : 
allowances made for the difference of dex- 
terity, and the advantage of European in- 
struments, the disparity is still very great ; 
and would have been more, had the Indi- 
an been obliged to have worked with the 
instrument of the European, as he would 
scarcely have been able to have wielded it. 

As much as the labourer in Indostan is 
deficient in the capacity of exerting a 
great deal of strength at au onset, so is 
he endowed with a certain suppleness 
throughout all his frame, which enables 
him to work long in his own degree of la- 
bour ; and which renders those contor- 
tions and postures, which would cramp 
the inhabitant of northern regions, no 
constraint to him. There are not more 
extraordinary tumblers in the world. 
Their messengers will go fifty miles a day, 
for twenty or thirty days without inter- 
mission. Their infantry march faster, 
and with less weariness than Europeans ; 
but could not march at all, if they were 
to carry the same baggage and acccoutre- 
ments. 

Exceptions to this general defect of ner- 
vous strength, are found in the inhabit- 
ants of the mountains which run in ran- 
ges of various directions throughout the 
continent of Indostan. In these, even 
under the tropic, Europeans have met wi th 
a savage whose bow they could scarcely 
draw to the head of a formidable arrow, 
tinged with the blood of tigers whose skins 
he offers to sale. Exceptions to the general 
placid countenance of the Indians, are 
found in the inhabitants of the woods, 
who, living chiefly on their chace, and 
perpetually alarmed by summons and at- 
tacks from the princes of the plains, for 
tributes withheld, or ravages committed, 
wear an air of dismay, suspicion, treach- 
ery, and wildness, which renders them 
hideous ; and would render them ter- 
rible, if their physiognomy carried in it 
any thing of the fierceness of the moun- 
taineer. 

The stature of the Indian is various : 
the northern inhabitant is as tall as the 
generality of our own nation : more to 
the south their height diminishes remark- 
ably ; and on the coast of Coromandel we 
meet with many whose stature would ap- 
pear 4warfish, if this idea was not taken 
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off by the slimness and regularity of their 
figure. Hrought into the world with a 
facility unknown to the labours of Euro- 
pean women : never shackled in their in- 
fancy by ligatures ; sleeping on their hacks 
without pillows ; they are in general very 
straight; and there are few deformed 
persons amongst them. 

Labour produces not the same effect on 
the human frame in Indostan as in other 
countries ; the common people of all 
sorts are a diminutive race, in compari- 
son with those of higher casts and better 
fortunes ; and yield still more to them in 
all the advantages of physiognomy. Pro- 
hibited from marrying out of their re- 
spective tribes, every cast seems to pre- 
serve its respective proportion of health 
and beauty, in sanity and ugliness. There 
is not a handsomer race in the universe, 
than the Banians of Guzerat : the Haram- 
cores, whose business is to remove all 
kinds of filth ; and the buryers and bur- 
ners of dead bodies, are as remarkably 
ugly. 

Nature seems to have showered beauty 
on the fairer sex through Indostan, with 
a more lavish hand than in most other 
countries. They are all, without excep- 
tion, fit to he married before thirteen, 
and wrinkled before thirty — flowers of 
too short a duration not to be delicate ; 
and too delicate to last long. Segregated 
from the company of the other sex, and 
strangers to the ideas of attracting atten- 
tion, they are only the handsomer for this 
ignorance ; as we see in them, beauty in 
the noble simplicity of nature. Hints 
have already been given of their physiog- 
nomy : their skins are of a polish and 
softness beyond that of all their rivals on 
the globe : a statuary would not succeed 
better iu Greece itself, in his pursuit of 
the Grecian form ; and although in the 
men he would find nothing to furnish the 
ideas of the Farnesian Hercules, he would 
find in the women the finest hints of the 
Medicean Venus. 

if we consider the impossibility of a 
stranger being admitted into any one cast, 
to which a Bramin will administer any 
of his sacerdotal functions, and the uni- 
versal restriction of marriage to persons 
of the same cast ; we shall not be sur- 
prized to find that the Indian has pre- 
served his physiognomy from a resem- 
blance with any of his neighbours. 
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East Indies. 

Europeans understand by the East 
Indies, all the countries and empires, 
which lying to the south of Tartary, 
extend from the eastern frontiers of Per- 
sia to the eastern coasts of China. The 
Islands of Japan are likewise included in 
this denomination, as are all the Malay 
islands, in which the Dutch have such 
valuable possessions, and which extend 
to the southward as far as the coasts of 
New Holland, and to the eastward to 
lauds unknown. 

The dominion of the Great Mogul, to 
which the name of India can only with 
propriety be applied, are designated in 
Asia as well as in Europe, by the king- 
dom of Indostan ; and although the Mo- 
guls are not masters of all the countries 
which are accepted under this denomina- 
tion, yet there are very few tracts which 
have not formerly been, or which are not 
at present, subject or tributary to Mabo- 
medans. 

That part of the western side of In- 
dostan, which is not bounded by the sea, 
is separated from Persia and the Usbeg 
Tartary by desarts, and by those moun- 
tains which were known to the ancients 
under the name of Paropamisus. The 
course of mount Caucasus forms its bar- 
rier to the north, and separates it from 
various nations of Tartars, from the 
Great and Little Thibet. Where mount 
Caucasus ceases, marshes and rivers di- 
vide it from the kingdoms of Tepra, As- 
sam, and Aracan, and circumscribe to 
the eastward the dominions of the Mogul, 
until they reach the sea at Chittagong. 
The sea, from Chittagong to the cape of 
the peninsula of India, and from this cape 
to the dominions of Persia, forms the re- 
maining boundary, and embraces more 
than one half of the kingdom of Iudos- 
tan :* there are few empires of which 
nature has more strongly marked the 
outline. 

The most northern parts of this em- 
pire laying in the 35th degree of latitude. 


• ftee Tavernier, also Mr. D’Anville'* Map of 
India. 


and the most southern in the 8th, the 
distance from the northern to the southern 
extremity is more than 1,620 geographi- 
cal miles ; the greatest extent from east 
to west is about 1,500 miles. 

Parsees. 

When the emigration of the Persians 
took place in the seventh century, soon 
after the conquest of their country by the 
Mahoinedans, a number of these people 
found their way to India, and landing on 
the western coast, near Danoo and Cape 
Sejan, commonly called St. John’s, were 
admitted by the Hindoo rajah, to settle 
in the adjacent country, and particularly 
at the village of Oodwara, which is still 
the chief residence of their priests, and 
the depository of their sacred fire brought 
by them from Persia. These people have 
now increased to about one hundred and 
fifty thousand families, dispersed in the 
cities and villages on the coast of western 
India, from Diu to Bombay, of which 
about six thousand reside in Bombay ; 
which, reckoning four to a family, makes 
the Parsee population of Bombay about 
twenty-four thousand. Cultivating only 
the arts of peace, they may he said to be 
a distinct race from their ancestors ; and 
though they have been settled for more 
than a thousand years, yet have hitherto 
refrained from intermeddling with poli- 
tics ; consequently they are the best of sub- 
jects, and demean themselves so as to 
give the governments under which they 
reside the utmost satisfaction. 

With the Hindoo dress they adopted 
many of their customs, forgot their own 
language, and adopted that of their wives, 
(the language of Guzuret), which is now 
so general that not one in a thousand 
can speak any thing else. 

The young men of good families are, 
however, taught to read and write 
English, but few of them think of learn- 
ing Persian, or of paying much attention 
to their ancient history. 

The opulent amongst them are mer- 
chants, brokers, ship-owners, and ex- 
tensive land-holders. The lower orders 
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are shopkeepers, and follow most of the 
mechanic arts, except those connected 
with fire ; thus there are neither silver- 
smiths, nor any workers of the metals 
among them ; nor are there any soldiers, 
the use of fire-arms being abhorrent to 
their principles ; nor are there any sai- 
lors; the bulk of their population are 
weavers and husbandmen, and cultivators 
of the date, palraira, and mowa; and 
the distillers and venders of their pro- 
duce in the sea-ports ; many of them are 
ship and house carpenters ; and in Bom- 
bay many of them are in the sen ice of 
Europeans as dubeshs, and domestic 
servants. 

Their charities are munificent and un- 
bounded, relieving the poor and distres- 
sed of all tribes, and maintaining their 
own poor in so liberal a manner that a 
Parsee beggar is no where seen nor 
heard of. 

Anxious to know every thing respect- 
ing the religion of their ancestors, the 
opulent Parsees of Bombay and Surat, 
have from time to time sent persons into 
Persia to collect hooks and notices res- 
pecting it ; and have also invited many 
of the sect from Persia, some few of 
whom reside occasionally in Bombay. 

The Parsee population is divided into 
clergy and laity (Mobed and Bedeen). 
The clergy and their descendants are very 
numerous, and are distinguished from the 
laity by wearing of white turbans, but 
they follow all kinds of occupations, ex- 
cept those who are particularly selected 
for the service of the churches, though 
they have no distinction of casts. A re- 
cent innovation, respecting the com- 
mencement of their new year, has form- 
ed them into two tribes, one celebrating 
the festival of the new year a month be- 
fore the other, which causes their religi- 
ous ceremonies and holidays to fall also 
on different days. This at present is 
only subject for merriment, but may in 
time cause dissention and separation, as 
each party have an opulent family' at 
their head. 

Those who adopted the new aera (in 
compliance, I believe, with Molna Fi- 
*wm, the high priest of Bombay, who 

himself been in Persia), are styled 
Ktt&bpe, and jocularly Chureegurs. i. e. 
bangle makers, workers in ivory, and 
other materials for women’s ornaments. 


The tribe of Chureegurs being amongst 
the foremost of those who adopted the 
new computation, those who still adhere 
to the old method aie stiled Rusmee and 
Slier si, and still form the bulk of the po- 
pulation. 

Some of their ancient ceremonies have, 
however been preserved inviolate ; and 
particularly those concerning the rites of 
sepulture, which arc correctly described 
in “ Lord’s Account of the Parsees,” if 
we except his statement about the remo- 
val of the body. No person of a different 
sect is allowed to approach, or any stran- 
ger allowed to witness the obsequies ; 
hut it does not appear that the bodies 
should be exposed to any thing but the 
elements ; a private sepulchre, built some 
few years ago, having an iron gate at top 
to prevent the ingress of birds of prey. 

They have a few plain and unorna- 
mented churches, where they assemble 
for the purpose of prayer ; they are 
crowded every day by the clergy, but the 
laity only attend on certain days. 

It has been already said that there are 
no sailors amonst them ; but the Persi- 
ans weie never a maritime nation ; they 
profess, however no abhorrence to a sea 
life, for many of them embark as traders, 
on the most distant and perilous voyages, 
and take part in all shipping speculations, 
and are bold and enterprising merchants, 
though few of them settle out of their 
own country, (so they call the western 
part of India, from Diu to Bombay,) yet 
there is not a place where they do not oc- 
casionally visit, and often reside in for 
years ; thus they are found in China, 
Bengal, Pulo Pinaug, Pegu, Madras, Gan- 
jam, Ceylon, and at most places on the 
Malabar coast, but have no settlement to 
the south of Bombay. 

Though they follow not the profession 
of arms, yet they have no hesitation in 
following the armies into the field in 
quality of sutlers, shopkeepers, and ser- 
vants to the officers. 

To conclude they are a highly interest- 
ing people. The philosopher will con- 
template in them the descendants of a 
mighty nation, whose empire once ex- 
tended from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean to the frontiers of India, and re- 
joice to find them neither deficient in 
virtue or morality.* 

* Pope’s Revelatbns of Ardai Viraf, 
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POETRY. 


TO THE SEA-BIRD. 

By E. A. Kendall, Esq. F.ft.A. 
Pleased I behold thee, rover of the deep. 
That brav’st the terrors of this raging 
world, 

And follow still, with curious eye, thy 
sweep. 

O’er emerald waves, with snowy heads, 
y-curl’d ; 

Pleased I behold thee o’er the expanse 
ride. 

Now pois’d aloft amid the lurid skies ; 
Descending now the watery valleys wide. 
Now rising slow, as slow the billows 
rise ; 

Pleased 1 behold thee ; and think blest it 
were, 

Like thee the dark seas dauntless to 
explore ; 

Like thee, to toil unwearied, and to dare. 
Nor with a coward’s haste to seek the 
shore : 

Tempt, while I please, the fortunes of 
the day. 

Then spread the wing, and bear, at will, 
away 

THE BUSHNT. 

From Broughton’s Specimens of the 
Hindoo Poetry. 

[The pangs of absence are sung in this little poem 
by a woman, who observes the general joy dif- 
fused around her, upon the approach of the 
Busunt or Spring.] 

The lively drum is beard around ; 

The tamborine and cymbals sound : 

I in the flames of absence burn, 

And languish for my love’s return. 

The women all around me sing. 

And own th’ inspiring joys of spring ; 
While I, from darts of ruthless love. 
Never ending torments prove. 

The amorous Kokil strains his throat,* 
And pours his plaintive plea'iug note ; 

My breast responsive heaves vvitli grief. 
Hopeless and reckless of relief. 


* The Kokil, the ring-dove of Hindoo poesy, is 
a small green bird, whose note is peculiarly me- 
lodious in the spring, and is supposed to be a 
powerful incitement to love. 
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When he again shall glad my hours, 
Then, girl. I’ll take thy blooming flowers; 
But, now my love is far away. 

Where should I place thy Busuut gay ?* 

ILLS OF LIFE. 

From the same. 

' ot: it beast perverse ; your man a rogue ; 

Your heart to amorous courses given ; 
Your friend a fool ; your master mean ; 
Can greater plagues be sent by heaven ? 

Dinner to seek abroad ; a house 
Built in some little dirty town ; 

Long journeys on cold rainy days ; 

Are miseries all mortals own. 

\ ourself with wantons sporting oft, 

While wife at home to love is given ; 
Alt itch to cheat, oppress, oi rob ; 

A child, whom from your love you've 
driven ; 

Folly, old age, a sickly frame, 

A lack of means, a memory gone ; — 
These, these are hell, a present hell ; 
Talk not of others still to come! 

FALSE ECONOMY. 

F rum the same. 

[Ii is usual for the Buni> a*, or merchants, to 
distribute alms t<> beggars, by giving a handlul 
fit flour to each as he passes their door. A frugal 
Bum\ a, who had a beautiful \oung daughter-in- 
law, appomttd her to deal out this daily pit- 
tance , pleading himself with the idea, that as 
her hands were much smaller than his own, he 
should at once save his gram, and not lose hi* 
reputation for charity. The event is told in the 
following stanza 1 and it is common to this d3y, 
when a man gives chanty with an ill grace, to 
sa^, “ he gives it by Ins daughter in law,”] 

The frugal Fatlicfs huge commands 
Dealt b\ his daughter’s smaller hands. 

His duih pittance to the poor. 

Bad thrift ; — her beauty to behold, 

In beggar’s guise both young and old. 
Come thronging roundthe crowded door. 


* It is usual on the day of the Busunt, the <20th 
of the month Mang, from which the commence- 
ment of spring i» dated, for the Maulins, or 
gardners* wives, to bring to tlieir mistresses little 
offerings of early flowers, fruits, tufts of green 
barley, &c.j which are also termed Busuntb, and 
which the ladies commonly present to their hus- 
band*. 

Vol. I. 3 M 
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IlEVrEW OF BOOKS. 


Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, 

accompanied by a Geographical and 
Historical Account of those Commits, 
with a Map. By Lieutenant Henry 
Pottinger, of the Hou. East India Com- 
pany’s Service ; Assistant to the Presi- 
dent at the Court of his Highness the 
Peishwa ; and late Assistant and Sur- 
veyor with the Missions to Sinde and 
Persia. 4to, pp. 42X Longman and 
Co. London, 1816. £.2. 12s. 6d. 

The decided manifestation, in 
the years 1807 and 1808, of the 
views of the French government 
against British India, led to consi- 
derable diplomatic activity, both 
at the Court of London, and at 
Fort William, in attempts to se- 
cure the friendship, or provide 
against the hostility of the powers 
to the west of the Indus; that route 
presenting the only practicable 
opening for any assaults to be 
performed or prompted on the 
side of Europe. It is to this poli- 
tical state of things that we owe 
the information acquired concern- 
ing Persia, by Mr. Morier and Sir 
Gore Ousely ; and the account of 
Cabul by Mr. Eiphinstone, and the 
history of Persia, by Sir John Mal- 
colm; both reviewed in the first 
and second numbers of this Jour- 
nal ;* and from the same source 
we receive the present volume by 
Lieutenant Pottinger. 

At the close of the year 1807, 
an embassy from France was re- 
ceived at the court of Persia with 
distinguished marks of friendship 
and attention ; and the emissaries 
of the former nation were diligent- 
ly employed in the acquisition of 
all such local information as could, 
in any way, tend to secure the ul- 
timate success of the object in 
view. In the month of February, 
18Q$ t JSir John, then Brigadier 
Gesgjir^, Malcolm, was deputed by 

* above, pp. 49, 155, 160. 


the governor general of India, the 
Earl of Minto, as envoy to the 
Persian monarch ; and about the 
same time, Sir Harford Jones was 
dispatched from England, in a si- 
milar character, but furnished with 
credentials from his Majesty ; a 
measure adopted to afford him, in 
his negociations, a weight and dig- 
nity to which the representative of 
a secondary government, however 
distinguished and exalted, could 
have no pretension. 

The instructions with which Ge- 
neral Malcolm was provided, point- 
ed out to him in general terms, the 
advantages to be anticipated from 
making every possible exertion to 
ascertain the nature and resources 
of those countries through which 
an invading European army might 
advance upon Hindustan, and like- 
wise sanctioned his employing, in 
the capacity of political assistants 
and surveyors, any number of offi- 
cers he should deem requisite, to 
give full effect to this suggestion. 

Subsequentevents, to dwell upon 
which is needless here, induced 
the supreme government of India 
to recal Sir John Malcolm at that 
time ; nor was his mission renew- 
ed till the latter end of the year 
1809, when he arrived, a second 
time, at Bombay, on his way to 
the Persian capital. Lieutenant 
Pottinger, and Captain Charles 
Christie, of the 5th regiment, Bom- 
bay native infantry, were then just 
returned from Sinde, whither, on 
tlie former mission of Sir John, 
they had accompanied him ; and, 
on being now made acquainted with 
the proposed plan, of exploring 
the regions between India and Per- 
sia, they volunteered their services 
to attempt the tour which is de- 
tailed in the volume before us. 

Their services being accepted, 
and the sanction of the govern- 
ment of Bombay being obtained. 
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Lieutenant P. was directed by 
General Malcolm to plade himself 
under the orders of Captain Chris- 
tie, who received his instruction 
(rom the General. The instruction 
was of an indefinite tenour, suited 
to the nature of the service to 
be proceeded upon. It called the 
attention of the adventurers to such 
leading points as were most likely 
to merit the attention of govern- 
ment, and meet the intention of 
the policy in which the measure 
had originated; but at the same 
time fully authorized them to act, 
with regard to their progress, mode 
of travelling, ultimate destina- 
tion, and, in fact, all minor points, 
as the circumstances they were 
placed in might render advisable ; 
and was only peremptory in direct- 
ing them to regard their personal 
safety beyond every other consi- 
deration. 

It lias been generally remark- 
ed, that a principal obstacle to 
the accomplishment of similar un- 
dertakings to that on which Cap- 
tain Christie and Lieutenant P. 
were bent, had sprung up at the 
very commencement of them, ow- 
ing to the great difficulty attendant 
upon an advance from thesea coast, 
where most Asiatics are known to 
be more suspicious of, and uncivil 
to European strangers, than at 
some distance inland. An arrange- 
ment, therefore, to effect their 
first outset from the port at which 
they might land, was considered 
of tile last importance ; and they 
were fortunate enough to make 
one to which no possible objection 
could exist. 

A Hindu merchant, of great re- 
spectability and wealth, who had 
beat for many years preceding, 
the copfx^ctor for supplying the 
governments of Madras and Bom- 
bay withhorses, offered(upon being 
consulted) to furnish them with 
letters and bills, accredit them as 
his agents, and as dispatched by 
him to Kelat, the capital of Beloo- 
chistan, to purchase horses. From 
that city, he observed, they could 


follow such route as circumstances 
should point out to them ; and, in 
the extreme case of being forced 
to fly, they could take a different 
road, toward the sea coast, from 
that which they had travelled in 
going, and thereby secure, almost 
beyond a doubt, a sight of a great 
portion of the country. Bills and 
letters were accordingly given 
them, and, for greater plausibility, 
an actual agent of the merchant 
was appointed to accompany them 
as far as Kelat. Captain Christie 
and Lieutenant Pottinger also se- 
lected two Hindus, who were bound 
to secrecy by promises of large 
presents, and whose fidelity and ho- 
nesty proved most exemplary. In 
every other respect, the most li- 
beral provision was made for the 
travellers, and in this state of pre- 
paration they embarked in Bombay 
harbour on the 2d of January, 
1810, and landed on the 16th of 
the same month at Sonmeany, at 
the mouth of the Poorally, on the 
coast of Sinde. In this manner 
commenced Lieutenant Pottinger’s 
journey through Beloochistan and 
a part of Persia ; a portion of 
which, however, he performed in 
the disguise of a Mahommedan 
pilgrim. 

Our limits not permitting us to 
accompany him through the amus- 
ing and interesting account of his 
progress, we hasten to the first 
chapter of the second part of his 
volume, the part which contains 
one of the two divisions of the con- 
tents ; namely, the geography, 
statistics, and history of Beloo- 
chistan and Sinde. In this first 
chapter, we find the following brief 
account of Beloochistan and its in- 
habitants : — 

Beloochistan, or the country of the 
Belooches, comprehends all that space 
within latitudes 24“ 50', and 30« 40' 
north, and longitudes 58° 55', and 67“ 
30 'east; in addition to which there arc 
one or two of its provinces stretching far 
east and west, whose exact longitudinal 
limits cannot be defined, until I come tt> 
treat of them respectively, 

3 M 2 
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The whole ot this vast ti act constituted 
at one time the dominions of Nussecr 
Khan, father of the Khan of Ivelat, oil 
whom it was bestowed in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine 
by the Persian conqueior Nadir Shah, 
together with the title of Begleibeg of all 
Beloochistan. On the authoiityof that 
grant, I have availed myself of that gene- 
ral term ; but as the political state of the 
country has undergone an entire change 
since the period of its date, it becomes 
requisite to establish geographical divisi- 
ons in attempting a de-'Ciiption of it. 

The boundancs of Beloochistan, in its 
largest acceptation, are to the southward, 
the Indian ocean or Erjthrean sea ; north- 
ward, Seistran and the country of the 
Uffghans ; westward, the provinces of 
Laristan and Kirman ; and to the east- 
ward a part of Sinde and Shikarpoor, a 
district in the hands of the king of Ka- 
bool. Within these hounds are compris- 
ed the under-mentioned divisions, which 
shall be discussed in the order in which 
they stand ; and I afterwards purpose an- 
nexing a summan account of the present 
state of the province of Sinde, of which 
the ruling chiefs and a large portion of 
the population arc Bclooches. 

Division I. The provinces of Jhalawan 
and Sarawan and the distiict of Kclat. 

Division II. The provinces of Muckran 
and Lus. 

Division III. The province of Kutch 
Gundava and district ot Humind Dajcl. 

Division IV. Kohistan, (the country of 
hills), or the Belooche couutry west of 
the desert. 

Division V. The desert. 

Division VI. The province of Sinde. 

It may be readily conjectured, that in 
regions of such great extent, the features 
would vary so much, as to render inade- 
quate any essay that might be made, to 
give a correct delineation of the whole 
under one head : and I shall therefore 
confine myself in this place, to an intro- 
ductory view of the principal mountains, 
their connection with those of circumja- 
cent kingdoms, their various ramifications 
and tendencies within the limits of Be- 
loochistan, their comparative altitude, 
length and breadth, with such other facts 
f general nature as may enable my 
«© comprehend with greater faci- 
lity, the more detailed remarks that the 
divisions will severally demand. 


In traversing Beloochistan from the 
province of Lus to the frontiers of Uffgha- 
n is tan, between the sixty-fifth and sixty- 
seventh degrees of east longitude, I found 
it uninterruptedly mountainous. This 
stupendous range, to which I venture to 
assigu the appellation of the Braliooick 
mountains, from the people (the Bra- 
liooes) who inhabit them, is the piimitive 
root of almost all the others, and conse- 
quently, merits peculiar attention in this 
disquirdtion, in which, influenced by its 
formation, though contrary to usual prac- 
tice, I shall commence from the south- 
ward, and trace its progress from the 
coast to the inland extremes. 

It springs abruptly to a conspicuous 
height and grandeur out of the sea at 
Cape Mowaree, (Monze) in north latitude 
25°, east longitude, 66® 58 7 , whence it 
assumes a north-easterly direction for 
ninety miles ; it there projects a ridge 
east by north, the base of which is wash- 
ed by the river Indus at the fort of Sehwan ; 
however this is so secondary in size that 
it only deserves notice as being the most 
easterly point of the whole. From the 
separation of this arm, in latitude 25° 
43' to that of :iO D , the piimitive body 
runs due north ; now marking tlie wes- 
tern limits of Sinde, Kutch Gundava, 
and a part of Seeweestan, as it formerly 
did that of Hindoostan ; it thence once 
more regains its original inclination to 
tlie north-east, and decreases in magni- 
tude and elevation so rapidly, that in the 
course of forty miles it sinks to a level 
with the hills inhabited by the Kaukeis 
and other L T ffghan tribes, with which it 
becomes incorporated. 

Were I to extend my inquiry farther 
in this quarter, or had I begun this exa- 
mination of the Braliooick mountains 
from the upland regions to which I have 
followed them, I hope with sufficient ex- 
plicitness, instead of the coast, it is evi- 
dent, that in either cases, it would be ne- 
cessary to investigate the origin of the 
hills with which they unite ; but, as do- 
ing so would induce a lengthened dis- 
sertation totally irrelative to the geogra- 
phy of Beloochistan, for that, and other 
reasons, I purposely avoid interfering with 
the subject.* 

* The geographical and historical account Of 
U Afghanistan lately published by the Hon. 
Mr. ElphirtMone contains the fullest particulars of 
these mountains, See. 
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In the second chapter of the 
same portion are some historical 
remarks on the Belooches : — 

In the enur.se of my investigations on 
the Eeloochev, it has frequently occurred 
to me, that there was no spot in the an- 
cient hemisphere, the interior ofAfiica 
excepted, that had remained so long un- 
explored, and ot which such erroneous 
and contradictory opinions had been 
formed, as the first division ofBeloochi'- 
tan. The Greeks, from whom we possess 
the earliest knowledge of the western 
frontiers of India, were either so totally 
ignorant of this tract, or found it by re- 
port to be so inhospitable a waste, that 
they have been almost silent with respect 
to it ; they saw that it was mountainous, 
and learned that in it there was a race of 
natives, whose manners and occupations 
resembled the Scythians, whence tliej de- 
nominated it Indo-Scythia, though that 
would seem to have been only strictly 
applicable to a very small portion of the 
south-eastern skirts of the Brahooiek 
range, in common with a tract extending 
to the confines of the province of Mool- 
tan, the ancient Malli ; and in fact, 1 am 
very dubious whether the upper parts of 
it were at all inhabited until long subse- 
quent to tlie period of the Macedonian 
conquest, my reasons for which I shall 
hereafter assign. 

Alexander himself, on quitting Pattala, 
(said to be Tattali) on the Indus, pro- 
ceeded with his army, through the do- 
minions of the Arahitse, a pait of tlie 
present province of Lus, and in it forded 
the Arabis (Poorally) river. To the 
westward of that diminutive stream, he 
traversed the territory of the Oreitse, and 
thence, crossing over one range of moun- 
tains, he entered the province of Gediosia 
(Multian), in which his troops were 
thinned by the accumulated hardships of 
thirst, famine, and fatigue. This march 
was incontestably to tlie southward of the 
Brahooiek chain, and had the Greek his- 
torians been even less explicit, the nature 
of the country alone must have decided 
any question that might have arisen on 
this point.* 

• Had Alexander come to the Poorally river in 
the rainy season, he wonld in all likelihood have 
found it unfordable. My Diary of the Soth Ja- 
nuary will demonstrate thi* fact, and had he 
once entered the province of Jhalawan, the moat 


Craterus, who was charged with the 
guidance of the heavy baggage and inva- 
lid soldiers, by Arachosia and Draugiana, 
as certainly marched far to the north- 
ward ; for those provinces are included 
within tlie modern ones of Kandahar and 
Sehtan, no part of either of which lie 
even in a parallel of latitude with Beloo- 
cbintan. We may beside unequivocally 
conclude, that as that General was pur- 
posely detached to shun the desarts of 
Gediosia (MuckraiO, he would not shape 
his progress through a regiou in which all 
the obstacles experienced by the divisions 
headed by the King in person, would have 
been augmented, by the labour of forcing 
a passage among inaccessible cliffs and 
deep defiles. 

Posterior to tlie Greek invasion, and 
the partition of that vast empire on the 
demise of Alexander, we meet with no 
further mention of these countries, un- 
less in tlie unconnected and fabulous le- 
gends related of the Guebres or ancient 
Persians, for a lapse of nine centuries 
and a half. The Hindoo emperors of 
India were obliged to pay tribute to, and 
acknowledge the supremacy of, the mo- 
narchs of the successive dynasties of the 
Seleucidte, Aisaeid®, and Sassanides, 
who sat on tlie throne of Persia, within 
that round of time ; so that the commu- 
nication between the two nations must 
have been defined and frequent, but be- 
ing carried on either by sea or the nor- 
thern route of Khorasan, it threw no 
light on tlie intermediate countries that 
form the basis of this inquiry, and they 
sunk into their original and possibly me- 
rited obscurity.* 

Ninety-two years after the epoch of 
the Hijreef, the Kaliphas of Bagdad, in- 
cited by the combined motives of zeal 
for the Mohummudan faith, and desire 
to revenge an insult that had been offered 

southern exit his army would have found, had 
been the road from Khozdar, in latitude 27° 54' 
north, to Punjegoor, Vide Map. 

* In an ancient manuscript History of Guze- 
ratte, l find that Shah Beberam Gore, King of 
Persia, came to the former Itingdom in dis- 
guise, and returned through Neemrot, the pre- 
sent province of Seistan, with a large army, hav- 
ing been discovered is India on a hunting party. 
This was in the reign of the Hindoo Emperor 
Rajdeo, and in the fourth century of the Christian 
era. Seistan was then a fertile and populous 
country, now it is a desolate sandy waste. 

t A. D, 677. 
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to their dignify by the idolaters* ot 
Sindef , dispatched an array against that 
kingdom, by the same route that the Ma- 
cedonian hero had selected on his return 
to Babylon, nearly one thousand yeais 
antecedent. This force is expressly stat- 
ed to have kept close along the sea-coast, 
that it might be certain of a supply of 
water, which is always procurable, by 
digging a foot or two deep in the sandy 
beach ; it consequently knew nothing of 
the inland regions, nor was any attempt 
made, as far as 1 can learn, during the 
administration of the caliphas of the 
houses of Oommyuh and Abbass to ex- 
plore them. 

When Muhmeod, the successor of 
Subuktaghi, the first Sultan of the Ghaz- 
nuwee dynasty, in the plenitude of liis 
power, turned his arms towards India, 
he subjugated the whole of the level 
districts, west of the river Indus, to the 
very base of the Brahooick mountains. 
His son Musaood, extended these con- 
quests still more westerly into Mukran ; 
he adhered, however, to his father’s plan 
of not ascending those lofty ranges ; and 
all subsequent invaders of Sinde seem to 
have been guided by their example ; or if 
they did penetrate a short way, it was 
merely a casual inroad, generally made iu 
pursuit of a discomfited enemy, and 
without any aim at a permanent con- 
quest.} 

This is ascribable to two distinct cau- 
ses, the poverty and the imperviousness 
of this tract j the former was so well as- 
certained at an early date, that the com- 
piler of the Chuch Namuh, the best his- 
tory of Sinde extant, states that those 
infidels (Hindoos) who would not 
conform to the doctrints of the Koran, 
were driven to the mountains, there to 
perish by famine and cold. Wilds thus 
spoken of, I presume were void of people, 
and from this epoch I shall hereafter fix 
the first regular settlements in the pro- 
vinces of Jhalawan and Sarawan, or at 
least their most elevated districts. Am- 
ple proof of the second operative cause 

w Hindoos, such is the appellation bestowed on 
them by Mohummudan writers. 

t Vida J)msk>n Chapter XU. 

t Mu saoo d , the son of Muhmood, had col- 
lected an fumy in Mwckraa, to invade these 
countries, but the appearance of the Seljuke 
Tarurs, vrbd that flfst began to make a figure, 
called him off. 


may be collected from all that I have no- 
ticed regarding these regions ; and were it 
necessary to strengthen what I have ad- 
vanced, on the certain grounds of ocu- 
lar demonstration, numberless instances 
might be adduced, of their having been 
retired to as a place of temporary refuge, 
during the wars between the Tartar, 
Puttan, and Mogul competitors for the 
sovereignty of Hindoostan and Persia. 
So lately even as the \ ear 1806, Prince 
Kysur, one of the royal family of Kabool, 
fled to Beeloochistan, and his security in 
those fastnesses was so confessedly un- 
derstood, that no means were taken to 
pursue him, although unattended by any 
force. In conclusion I may obseive that 
the utterly unknown state in which this 
country has heretofore remained, is evi- 
dent from a glimpse of all maps either 
ancient or modern, that include it. In 
none of them has it any designation* 
except in the term Belooghees, or Bloat- 
chees , which are mere orthographical cor- 
ruptions of the denomination of one class 
of its natives, in my opinion, less pro- 
per than the Brahooes, (who arc all 
mountaineers,) to bestow a name on the 
land they inhabit. 

We are now arrived at that period 
when some indistinct memory of the his- 
torical events of Beloochistau begin to be 
orally preserved ; but to render them in- 
telligible, it becomes not merely proper, 
but indispensible, that I should subjoin 
a few words on the origin of the various 
classes of the natives, the reasons and 
date of their primary emigrations to this 
uninviting land, and the manner in which 
they seem to have apportioned the soil. 
>Iy readers will perceive, as they advance, 
that my sentiments on these points are 

* Major Rennel has carried the province of 
Mukran to so high a degree of north latitude, 
that it include* both Jahlawan and Sarawan, but 
the information obtained by that able, and gene- 
rally correct geographer, relative to the southern 
parts of Sinde, and the countries westward of 
that province, seems to have been defective, and 
has led him into mistakes. I may perhaps occa- 
sionally differ very materially both from him and 
Monsieur d'Anville, who is just here in fewer 
errors, but I have neither the abilities nor the 
wish to criticise the valuable geographical labours 
of those learned authors in any degree; my aim 
is to detail facts as I found them. The inhabit 
I ants may have changed since the days of Alex**** 
der, the face of the earth cannot reasonably be 
supposed to have done so, and as I have seen the 
latter, J may claim, without arrogating to my~ 
a right to speak positively. 
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mostly conjectural. More cannot be ex- 
pected of people destitute of letters, and 
that spirit of curiosity which leads less 
biubarous tribes to investigate whence 
they spiting. I have not however neg- 
lected to draw my information from the 
best sources, and to exclude all that was 
fabulous and uninteresting. 

As neither the Beloochekee or Bra- 
liooekee are written languages, all ac- 
counts are traditional, and entitled to 
little credit. The Belooches, or people 
who speak the former, ascribe their own 
origin to the earliest Mohummudan in- 
vaders of Persia, .and are very desirous of 
being supposed to be of Arabian extrac- 
tion. They spurn the idea, usually en- 
tertained, that they are descended from 
one stock with the Uffghans ; and a cir- 
cumstance which they always urge, al- 
most demonstrates the truth of this de- 
nial, namely, their proximity to that 
nation, and their nevertheless speaking a 
distinct dialect. 

I am not, however, by any means wil- 
ling to admit, implicitly, their claims as 
the first propagators of Islamism, an 
honour to which every petty tribe as- 
pires ; at the same time, there can exist 
little doubt, but they came from the 
westward. The affinity of the Belooche- 
kee to the Persian language, affords, of 
itself, strong evidence in favour of this 
position ; to hack which, we still see 
that the majority of the Belooche nation 
dwells on the western frontier ; a fact to 
which, they say, Beloochistau owes its 
present name ; for Nadir Shah, who 
conferred the title of Beglerbeg on Nus- 
seer Khan, knowing more of that people 
than the Brahooes, named the country 
after them. Admitting this minor ques- 
tion, of their having migrated from the 
westward, tobe established, the principal 
one stands yet undecided. Under what 
description of the natives or conquerors 
of Persia are we to range the Belooches ? 
My un acquaintance with any of the 
Turkish or Tartarian dialects, deprives 
me of one great clue to a solution of this 
query ; but as neither their features, 
their manners, nor their language, bear 
the smallest similitude to those of Arabs, 
1 reject them totally. 

In the beginning of the fifth century of 
the Hijree, the Selduke Tartars appeared, 
for the first time, in Khoraaan ; and, in 
the short space of ten years, their leader. 


Toghrul Beg, wrested that kingdom from 
the house of Ghaznuwee. It was ceded 
to his successor Alp Aarslan, and consti- 
tuted a part of the Seljukide dominions, 
until the extinction of that race, about 
one hundred and fifty years posterior to 
Tughrul Beg’s having assumed the title 
of Emperor. Within this lapse of time, 
the Belooches are alluded to, both by that 
general term and particular tribes ; and 
what is even more decisive, as dwelling 
in the very districts which they people at 
this hour. 

We might suffer ourselves to be 
arrested by many of the anecdotes 
and other alluring parts of Lieut. 
P’s. volume ; but preferring, in our 
brief notice, to bring distinctly be- 
fore our readers the two countries 
to which it relates, namely, Be- 
loochistan and Sinde, we pass at 
once to those chapters in which the 
latter is introduced to us by the 
author. Sinde, is described by 
Lieutenant P. as the sixth division 
of Beloochistan. It is a tributary 
government to the latter coun- 
try. From Sinde, it will be re- 
membered Captain C. and Lieu- 
tenant P. were on their return, 
when they met Sir John Malcolm, 
and engaged in the new expe- 
dition : — 

The causes fhat led to the mission of 
the King of Persia in 1808, rendered a 
similar precaution necessary on the part 
of the supreme government of India with 
regard to the rulers of Sinde ; and 
Nicholas Hankey Smith, Esquire, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, then resident at 
Bushire, was selected by the Rieht Ho- 
nourable the Governor-general to fulfil 
the duties of Envoy. Henry Ellis, Esq. 
Bengal Civil Sen ice, was nominated his 
first assistant ; Lieutenant Robert Taylor 
of the Bombay Native Infantry, and my- 
self, the second and third assistants. 
Captain Charles Christie to command the 
escort. William Hall, Esquire, surgeon, 
and Captain William Maxfield of the 
Bombay Marine, marine-surveyor. Pre- 
parations were ma4o>at .Bombay in the 
early part of 1809 , i* * suitable style of 
magnificence, add +H8 Maria, country 
ship, was hired for the conveyance of the 
envoy and bis suite to the port of Kura- 
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chee, whither the Honourable Company’s 
cruizer, the Prince of Wales, Captain 
Allen, and three armed gallivats, were 
ordered to attend her. 

In the eighth chapter Lieutenant 
P. gives us a description of Sinde, 
and some account of its history, 
together with his views of its poli- 
tical importance to Great Britain : 

The province of Sinde is. hounded ou 
the north by the province of Kutch Gun- 
dava, the district of Skikarpoor and the 
territories of Buhawul Khan, commonly 
called Daood Pootra ; to the southward 
it has the Indian ocean aud a part of the 
country of Kutch Booje ; eastward au ex- 
tensive desert separating it from the king- 
doms and provinces of Agimere, Marwar, 
Oudipoor, Joudpoor, Bickaneer, &o., 
and westward, the provinces of Lus and 
Jhalawan. 

The resemblance which this country 
bears to Egypt is so great, as to ; trike 
the observer with surprize ; a level plain, 
with a noble river fertilizing each bank 
to a certain distance, when the face of 
the earth becomes on one side a sandy 
desert, and on the other, a pile of barren 
mountains, that are quite as inhospitable 
both as to soil and climate. 

The natural situation of this province, 
as lying on the western frontier of the 
British possessions in India, and the 
grand barrier which its river would op- 
pose to an invasion from that quarter, 
combined with the facilities that the very 
same obstacle would afford to our go- 
vernments, as masters of the ocean, in 
carrying on such niillitary operations as 
the advance of any hostile power towards 
Hindustan should call for, ought always 
to render Sinde an object of vast politi- 
cal consideration ; while its contiguity to 
Guzaratte and other countries, that have 
been for some years subject to the execu- 
tive authority of the British East India 
Company, seems to have entitled it, even 
as a point of curiosity, to a stricter in- 
vestigation of its history and geography, 
than has yet been bestowed upoa it. 
This has doubtless, with regard to the 
latter question, principally resulted from 
the unexampled jealousy ot the chiefs, 
who have governed it for thirty years 
past, and who still persevere in the same 
suspicions policy. My recent examina- 
tion of Bedbochistan having, however, 
led me to make some trifling historical 


Beloochistan and Sinde. [May, 
inquiries regarding Sinde, because it ad- 
joins the former kingdom, and more espe- 
cially as a part of the natives of both are 
descended from one common stock, I am 
induced to inaert a short abstract of the 
result of them, wishiug it, however, to he 
understood, that I do not by any means 
offer it to the public as a conclusive ac- 
count, but lather one that may possibly 
assist future investigators. When I ori- 
ginally began to dedicate my leisure hours 
to these inquiries, with a view to pub- 
lishing, it was my aim to have collected 
and written a copious history of Sinde ; 
but as I soon discovered it would have 
formed a large volume of itself, and more- 
over that the trifling manuscripts 1 had 
procured on it, for the last two centuries, 
were very imperfect, and that the other 
topics included in this work would afford 
me ample employment, I was deterred 
from the attempt, and am now so con- 
scious of the slight knowledge { possess 
on that subject, that I should entirely 
omit this chapter had I not in various pre- 
ceding places made refeience to its con- 
tents. 

In the fourth century befoie the Chris- 
tian era, the piovince of Sinde fiist be- 
came known to the Greeks, by the refusal 
of the troops to follow Alexander into 
India Proper ; who was con ;equeutly in- 
duced to drop down the Indus until he 
came to the ocean. At that period we 
are informed, that the regions through 
which he passed, from the Punjab to the 
sea, were the seat of several governments, 
of which the most northern was the 
Sogdi, supposed to be the present for- 
tress, or city of Bliukor, built on an 
island in the centre of the Indus, and hav- 
ing the two towns of Sukor and Rohree 
as its suburbs on each bank of the divided 
stream. The Ayeen Akberry informs us, 
that this place was afterwards called 
Muusoorah ; but that was most probably 
a mere temporary title bestowed on it 
by the Arabian conquerors of this coun- 
try*, in consequence of a victory obtain- 

* Munsoor, in Arabic, signifies either victorious 
or defended. Perhaps from the strength and si- 
tuation of Bhukor, the last is the meaning we 
ought to assign to it , but tins is mere surmise as 
well as that in the text. Monsieur 4’AnviUe 
thinks Muusoorah was lower down the river; 
and my conjecture is equally applicable to the 
scite he fixes upon, or possibly it was called 
Munsoorah, after the Kaliplia " Ul Munsoor,” 
in whose reign he state# it to h*V€ been added t» 
the dominion* of Bagdad, 
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ed there over the native Hindoos. It is 
yet a place of some note, although the 
tonifications have fallen into decay, but 
at what period it obtained its present 
name of BUukor no record is discovera- 
ble. I find it so mentioned in the year of 
the Hijree 416, (A. D. 1001,) when it 
was taken possession of by the ai my of 
the celebrated Emperor Mulimood of 
Ghuznee, having some years before been 
giveu up to the native chiefs by U1 Kadir 
Billa, the twenty-fifth Kalipha of the 
Abasside dynasty ; who was the last that 
held any territories to the westward of 
the present empire of Persia. 

Alexander rebuilt the capital of the 
Sogdi, and having left a garrison in it, 
proceeded to the territories of a chief cal- 
led M us lean us, which are so clearly and 
incontestably identified with the present 
district of Chamlookee, that it would 
alone demonstrate the authenticity and 
eorrectncfi* of the histories of those days. 

I have before alluded to the extraor- 
dinary fertility of this district and the ri- 
ver that encircles it, and accordingly we 
find that the ancients here fixed a spaci- 
ous island, formed by a stream that re- 
joined the Indus, on which they bestow- 
ed the appellation of Prasiane or the ver- 
dant.* The name of the ancient capital 
of this tract is not expressly stated ; aud 
AJinnagara, which D’Anville gives us, 
is doubtless intended for Mecannuggur, 
or the centre cityf, hut for my own part 
I have been unable to discover any place 
that corresponds with the site he allots 
to it. 

The chief town now-a-days is Lark- 
hanuj, which .lies oil the river of the 


* I have great pleasure in stating, that 1 was 
not aware of this 'circumstance until after 1 had 
made my previous remarks on the district of 
Chandookee, as it not only corioboratcd my own 
information, hut established a remarkable coin- 
cidence with ancient geography. The word Chan- 
dookee, implies, in the present dialect of Smde, 
literally silvery, mat is, by metaphor, opulent or 
beautiful to the eye. Had I extended my remarks 
to the livers of the Punjab, 1 could have adduced 
proof that wherever our geographers have de- 
parted Irons the ancient they have fallen into mis . 
takes. 

t Minn agar a, or'Meeannuggur, from Meean the 
middle, and Nuggur a city* This d’Anville »pe«.k* 
of as the modern capital. 

t 1 have fruitlessly endeavoured to trace the 
origin of Larkhami, in hopes to identify it with 
tome former place. Lar, in Shan*krcet, means 
saliva ; and Khaim is a dwelling, in modern Per- 
sian. V?eie *c to apply the former figuratively, 

Asiatic Journ*-— No. V. 
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same denomination, and is a post of 
great importance to the Sindian Umeers, 
as they there first levy tols on merchants 
entering their dominions ; beside keeping 
a considerable garrison stationed there to 
guard against the encroachments of the 
Belooches of Kutch Gundava. 

While Alexander remained with Musi- 
canus, he undertook expeditions against 
two chiefs, called Oxycanus and Sambus, 
which latter dwelt among mountains 
stated to be immediately adjoining the 
principality of the former ; and it is 
therefore evident that he was the head 
of the tribes who then inhabited that 
chain of mountainous districts that ran 
easterly from those of Jhalawan, and 
toudi the Indus at Sehwan.* In fact 
there arc no other mountains or . even 
hills in the neighbourhood to the west- 
ward of the river ; and on the eastern 
side lies a level plain until we cross the 
desart ami reach the hills of the Rajpoote 
territories in Hindoostan. After the sub- 
jugation of one, and the death of the 
other of these chiefs, the Macedonian 
hero returned to the river, and, as we are 
informed, built a citadel at a commodi- 
ous aud commanding point ; from which 
particular notice I have no scruple in say- 
ing tiiat it. must have been at the present 
Sehwan, that fortress being seated on a 
high hill that overlooks the ferries across 
the Indus and Larkhaiiu rivers, and other- 


to the ooze or mud of the river, we have a local 
fact established, as the native* manure the adja- 
cent districts with it. 

* I cannot sufficiently express my regret at 
nay own unacquaintance with the language in. 
which the wiginals of the subject* 1 am now 
considering aie written. To the extreme kind* 
ness of a lfirned and esteemed friend, l am in- 
debted for the interpretation of various detail* I 
have touched upon, and I have also made every 
use of the labours of Monsieur d’Anville, and Dr. 
Vincent. 1 am led to make these remarks by a 
very striking similarity that I have just observed 
between Musicanus and Moo, She was. The two 
latter aie the name* of contiguous districts, lying 
exactly whtre we are told the Greek* found that 
chief's territories ; and it is usual to this day to 
connect them. 1 am so fully awara of the gene- 
ral (utility of ethnological research**, that had I 
even been qualified to make them, I rtiotHd haw 
dedicated liule time to that object; but hi th»* 
Instance the resemblance is too obvious to escape 
notice. Dr. Vincent alludes to the same words 
without being awaTe that they are the names of 
districts, instead of a titTe, as he will hate them. 
The learned divine luw confounded fcewee, th* 
cdpital of Sewec*tan, with Sehwan on the Indus ; 
and naturally' find* it Hdpdeiible fo reconcile the 
accourtts of Afrian and Ay ten Ak berry. 

Voi. I. 3 N 
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wise admirably situated to awe the sur- 
rounding tracts. 

The land and water expedition then 
moved to Pattala, lying at the head of 
the Delta, formed by the branches that 
river separated into; but to the ancient 
description of this position there does not 
exist, at the present day, the most re- 
mote affinity in any part of Sinde, and 
whether we are to place it at Tattah or 
Hyderabad appears to me equally du- 
bious.* 

During the halt of the forces at Pattala, 
the King himself made two excursions 
with a part of his fleet to the ocean, and 
visited, by Arian’s account, the only two 
mouths of the river. It is very remark- 
able that the same two mouths, the most 
easterly and westerly were navigable 
within these thirty years, and no others, 
and had not the dyke at Aliee Bunder 
been erected, as I have mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, they would have both 
been so at this hour. 

When every necessary preparation had 
been made for the inarch of the troops 
through the provinces of Lus and Mukran, 
the fleet was placed in charge of Near- 
chus, with orders to put to sea, and 
eventually join the land forces at Baby- 
lon. To follow the vessels in their pro- 
gress down the river and along the coast 
of Sinde, till they arrived at the promon- 
tory Eirus, now cape Monze, the wes- 
tern extremity of that province, would 
be quite irrelative to my purpose ; and I 
shall dismiss this subject by adducing two 
more undeniable proofs of the veracity 
of the Greek historians. One, the alarm- 
ing turbulence of the sea at the conflux 
of the fresh and salt water, of which I 

* The great length of two hundred and ten 
miles* which Major Rennel assigns to the Delta, 
is on y to be reconciled by snpposing that the sen 
hM encroached above two degrees on the coast ; 
and that even after we have placed Pattala at H y- 
derabad. From Tattah to that city Captain Max. 
field foand the distance, by actual survey to be, 
by the course of the river, hut fifty-three miles ; 
and an intelligent JjTmdoostanee man who went 
from Kurachee to Tattah by water with the heavy 
baggage of the mission, estimated the passage at 
thirty or forty Sindian Kos, after he entered the 
large river, which he did at Dharajay Bander, 
The utmost we can allow for thia i* fifty miles, 
and 1 have before me a medium of information 
acquired from above two hundred natives of the 
lower parts of Sinde, that fixes Tattah seventy - 
wiaeiwUes from the sea. This I deem conclusive, 
but shanU others be still sceptical, the latitudes 
of aofi Ttfttab will demonitrite the 

fact. 
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have taken notice in an early part of thi» 
yolumef ; and the other, the absolute 
identity of the port of Kurachee with 
that which Allan denominates Krobala. 
The present name of the district, in which 
Kurachee is situated, I learn from a na- 
tive manuscript, written in 1809, to be 
Kukrala ; and I have reason to imagine 
that the very modem appellation bestow- 
ed on this harbour of Khoor Aliee, is a 
bigoted corruption of that word. 

We can by no means attempt 
to do that justice to this volume 
which would consist in enumerat- 
ing to our readers the multifarious 
and minute information which it 
contains, relating to the countries 
and nations with which the author’s 
route brought him acquainted ; 
and we confess that this duty has 
appeared to us the more difficult, 
and almost impracticable, from 
the endless, and we most add, ab- 
surd particularity with which the 
table of contents has been drawn 
up. We had thought of extract- 
ing a specimen ; hut to those who 
consult Lieut, P’s book, the error 
will be but too conspicuous, and 
to others it is of no importance. 
It is earnestly to be wished that 
makers of books would understand, 
that a table of contents can scarce- 
ly be too brief and perspicuous, 
conveying, as it were to the eye, 
as well as to the mind, an unper- 
plexed and rapid view of the prin- 
cipal features of a work ; while an 
index can scarcely be too full. 
What a mistake is not committed 
in this instance, when, on the one 
hand, we have no index whatever, 
and, on the other, a table of con- 
tents so abundant and so confused, 
that it needs an index for itself. 

The present work has been ar- 
ranged after the plan of Elphin- 
stone's account of Cabul, and we 
find in it some other resemblances 
also. Lieut. P. like Mr. E. is alarge 
innovator in orthography ; but un- 
fortunately, he is not a follower of 
the latter ; and hence the reader of 
both volumes will have some diffi- 
culty to know when the two tra- 
▼ellera are or are not speaking of 
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the same people or things. For 
example, Mr. E.'s Afghauns are 
here transformed into Uffghans ; 
his Caubul into Kabool, &c. Ac. 

For the rest, the present volume 
must be regarded as an interesting 
supplement to the works of Mr. 
Elphinstone and Sir John Mal- 
colm, lately introduced into our 
review, and as indispensable to those 
readers who wish to increase their 
acquaintance with the countries 
which lie to the west of the Bri- 
tish dominions in India. 

The History of Bengal, from the 
first Mahometan Invasion, until the 
virtual Conquest of that Country by the 
English, A. It. 1757. By Charles Stew- 
art, Esq. M. A. S. late Major on the 
Bengal Establishment, Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages in the Hon. East India 
Company’s College, Herts; Author of 
the Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo 
Sultan’s Library, and Translator of the 
Travels of Mirza Ahu Taleh Khan. — 
4to, pp. 548. Loudon, Black and Co. 
The province of Bengal, says 
Professor Stewart, is one of the 
most valuable acquisitions that was 
ever made by any nation. It is 
situated between the twenty-first 
and twenty-seventh degrees of 
northern latitude, and between the 
eighty-sixth and ninety-second of 
eastern longitude ; being in breadth 
about three hundred, and in length 
four hundred miles : its area con- 
tains nearly twenty-one degrees 
square.* On the north and east 

* We see, from a notice on the hand- 
some and useful map which accompanies 
this volume, that the dimensions of Ben- 
gal exceed, by something less than a 
thousand (844) square miles, the dimen- 
sions of G real Biitain. The following is 
the comparathe table to which we al- 
lude: 

Square Miles. 

Bengal contains 97,244 

Behar 51,973 

Total 149,217 

Great Britain 96,400 

belaud 35,400 

Total 131,800 


it is defended by impenetrable 
mountains; and on the south by a 
line of inhospitable and dangerous 
sea-coast, containing but one har- 
bour capable of admitting vessels 
of any size ; and even that one 
guarded by innumerable shoals. 
This western frontier, although 
exposed to invasion, is, in many 
places, so strongly defended by 
nature, that fewer troops are re- 
quisite to protect it than any other 
country, of similar extent, on the 
continent of India. Its numerous 
navigable rivers, in the possession 
of a maritime nation, are also so 
many sources of defence, that 
should the English ever be driven 

Having compaied the surface of the 
two countries, it is natural to compare 
the population ; and here, too, Bengal has 
an undoubted advantage. In 1781), the 
inhabitants of Bengal and Baharwere es- 
timated at 22 millions, and Sir William 
Jones reckoned them at 24 millions. In 
1793, Mr. Colebrooke was decidedly of 
opinion, after mature consideration, that 
including Benares, they could not be es- 
timated at less than 27 millions, which 
corroborates Sir William Jones's calcula- 
tion. Another estimate, made in 1790, 
which is not so much to be depended on, 
carries the population of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Benares, so high as 32,987,500 in- 
habitants. In 1801 a more accurate sur- 
vey than any of the preceding was taken 
by the directions of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, but the result has never been com- 
municated to the public in an authentic 
form. Upon the whole, the a\erage of 
200 to a square mile, in districts which 
are well peopled, may be admitted as 
toleiably correct ; ami we may estimate 
the total population of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Benares, not to exceed 30 millions, 
nor to fall short of 28 millions of inhabi- 
tants. Under the British go\ernment 
the population of Bengal has undergone 
a progressive inciease, which still con- 
tinues, and surpasses that of England in 
the cultivated districts. It lias occasion- 
ally, however, met with checks, as hap- 
pened in 1770, when it is supposed, that 
on a moderate computation, a fifth of the 
inhabitants perished by famine: in 1784 
the same calamity prevailed, hut In a 
much less degree; in 1787 many lives 
were lost in the eastern provinces by in- 
undation, and in 1788 by a partial scar- 
citv ; but since this last period famine 
and scarcity have been wholly unknown. 

It may be added, that other writers 
make the area of Bengal less considerable 
than the estimate of Mr. Stewart, 

5 N 2 
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from all the other parts of India, 
they may find in Bengal an asy- 
lum where no enemy will venture 
to follow them. Thus secure from 
a foreign invader, they are equally 
safe from any insurrection of the 
natives, whose mildness of dispo- 
sition, and aversion to war, are 
such, that nothing short of the 
most atrocious cruelty, or of reli- 
gious persecution, could induce 
them to draw their swords against 
their present masters. If nature, 
adds our author, has been thus 
bountiful to Bengal in its means of 
external defence and internal se- 
curity, she has not been less libe- 
ral in bestowing on it every other 
blessing that a country can enjoy. 
Its fertile soil produces every thing 
requisite for the food of man or 
animal ; and in such abundance, 
that the crops of one year are suf- 
ficient for the consumption of its 
inhabitants for two. It is thereby 
enabled to supply all other parts 
of India from its superabundance ; 
and to become the granary of the 
east, as Egypt formerly was of 
the west. In variety of fruits and 
animals it equally abounds ; and 
yields every other article requisite 
for the comfort, or even luxury of 
man. The inhabitants of Bengal, 
sufficiently versed in all the arts of 
useful industry, require no assist- 
ance from other countries ; while 
their delicate and valuable manu- 
factures are exported to every part 
of the world. 

The revenues of Bengal, con- 
sisting chiefly of rents paid for 
land, the property of which is vest- 
ed in the sovereign*, were fixed 
by Raja Todermul, about the year 
1582 (during the reign of the Em- 
peror Akbar), at one crore, six 
lacs, ninety-three thousand one 
hundred and fifty-two rupees ; or, 
at eight rupees per pound sterling, 
.£1 ,336,644. During the govern- 
ment of Sultan Shujaa, they were 
raised to one crore, thirty-one lacs, 
fifteen thousand nine hundred and 

•This right or claim was given up to 
the Zemindars by Lord Cornwallis, when 
lie made the perpetual settlement in 
1,-93. 


seven rupees, or £T ,639,41 8 7-5. 6 d. 
In the year 1722, they were in- 
creased, by the Nuwab Moorshud 
Cooly Jaifier Khan, to one crore. 
fifty-two lacs, forty-five thousand 
five hundred and sixty-one rupees, 
or £1, 780, 595. 2,?. 6d. For the 
year 1811-12, the land-revenues 
of Behar, Bengal, and Orissa, 
amounted to two crores and seven- 
ty-two lacs of rupees ; deducting 
seventy lacs for Behar, there re- 
mains two erores and two lacs for 
Bengal and Orissa, or £ 2,525,000. ; 
which, after allowing £1,025,000 
for their proportion of the ex- 
penses of government, leaves a 
surplus revenue from Bengal and 
Orissa of £1,500,000.; either to 
be applied to the purchase of in- 
vestments or the support of other 
provinces, or even to be remitted 
home in specie, whenever the ex- 
igences of the state may require 
it.-f- There is also a permanent 
annual revenue, of fifty lacs of ru- 
pees, derived from salt and opium, 
to be added to the account. These 
must be admitted to be great and 
solid advantages, without taking 
into consideration the vast increase 
of commerce, and addition to the 
revenue, arising from the trade of 
Bengal. 

To this agreeable picture, as it 
respects the interests of Great 
Britain, Mr. Stewart adds the very 
satisfactory assurance, that the 
connection of the two countries is 
also beneficial to Bengal. On this 
question, our author cites the pas- 
sage which follows, taken from the 
Fifth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, prefacing it with a de- 
claration of his hearty concurrence 
in its tenor, and his belief, from 
individual experience, that it is 
perfectly well founded : “ The 

strength of the government of In- 
dia,” says the Report, “ directed 
as it has been, has had the effect 
of securing its subjects, as well 

f In October IK 11, forty lacs of rupee-, 
were brought front Bt-nual, and weie 
mid to the Lank of Lneland for 
£493,527. 
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from foreign depredation, as from 
internal commotion. This is an 
advantage rarely possessed by tire 
subjects of Asiatic states; and, 
combined wi .ii a domestic adminis- 
tration more just in its principles, 
and exercised with far greater in- 
tegrity and ability than the native 
one that preceded it. may suffi- 
ciently account for the improve- 
ments that have taken place ; and 
which, in the Bengal provinces, 
where peace has been enjoyed for 
a period of time perhaps hardly 
paralleled in oriental history, have 
manifested themselves in the ame- 
liorated condition of the great mass 
of the population ; although cer- 
tain classes may have been de- 
pressed by the indispensable policy 
of a foreign government. The na- 
ture and circumstances of our situ- 
ation prescribe narrow limits to the 
prospects of the natives, in the 
political and military branches of 
the public service ; strictly speak- 
ing, however, they were foreigners 
who generally enjoyed the great 
offices in those departments un- 
der the Moghul government. But 
to agriculture and commerce every 
encouragement is afforded, under 
a system of laws, the prominent 
object of which is to protect the 
weak from oppression, and to se- 
cure to every individual the fruits 
of his industry. The country, as 
may be expected, has, under these 
circumstances, exhibited in every 
part of it, improvement, in a de- 
neral view, advancing with acce- 
lerated progress in these latter 
times.” 

Such is the region with whose 
political history, since the first 
Mohammedan invasion, Mr. Stew- 
art proposes to make us acquaint- 
ed. “ In a work professing,” says 
the author, “ to be a historyof Ben- 
gal, it will probably be expected 
to find some account of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country ; 
and a detail of their gradual rise 
from a state of barbarism to that 
high degree of civilization in which 
they were found when first visited 
by Europeans. In both these re- 
spects, I am sorry to say, the rea- 


der will be disappointed. Al- 
though the Hindoos of Bengal 
have an equal claim to antiquity 
and early civilization with the other 
nations of India, yet we have not 
any authentic information respect- 
ing them during the early ages of 
their progress ; nor is there any 
other positive evidence of the an- 
cient existence of Bengal as a se- 
parate kingdom, for any consider- 
able period, than its distinct lan- 
guage, and peculiar written cha- 
racter. It is said to have been, at 
various periods, tributary to the 
sovereignties of Oude, Dehly, and 
Maghada (the present Behar) ; but 
that at other times its Rajas ex- 
tended their conquests as far as 
Benares.*” “ Ebul Fazil,” adds 
Mr. S.has given, in the Ayeen Ak- 
berry, a list of sixty-one kings of 
Bengal, who reigned over that 
country before the Mahommedan 
invasion ; and although he has in 
some measure destroyed its credi- 
bility, by an ill-judged attempt to 
make it conform with Brah- 
minical antiquity, yet there is lit- 
tle doubt that it rests on a foun- 
dation of truth ; and if tw enty or 
twenty-five years be allowed for 
each reign, previous to the period 
of the invasion, viz. A. D. 1203-4, 
it will give the Bengalese sufficient 
claim to antiquity.” 

Mr. S. commences what he pro- 
perly calls his “ introduction” to 
the History of Bengal, with an 
account of the first irruption of 
the Mahommedans into tne coun- 
tries cast of the Indus ; a part, 
however, of his work, in which he 
merely proposes to himself to draw 
out a summary of the information 
contained in Colonel Dow’s Trans- 
lation of I'erishtah’s History, a 
w ork which he vindicates from the 
censure that has been attempted 
to be thrown on it. Setting for- 
ward, then, from the death of the 
celebrated Haroun A1 Rashid, 
A. H. 170, when the temporal 
power of the Califs began to de- 
cline, Ishmael Samany, the founder 


* Asiatic Researches, vul. is. pp. "3, 
112, Bio. edition. 
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of the Samanian dynasty, is intro- 
duced to our notice. This prince, 
who, under the Califs, was go- 
vernor of Daverulniher (Transox- 
iana) and Khorassan, assumed, 
A. H. 263, the royal title, and 
reigned in the city of Bokhara, 
the capital of the province of the 
same name, in Usbec Tartary, over 
the provinces just mentioned, and 
the northern part of Persia. 

The Samanian dynasty had 
reigned for ninety years with 
tranquillity and splendour in the 
city of Bokhara, when, A. H. 350, 
Abdul Malik Noo, the seventh of 
the race, died, leaving a son, Abul 
Munsur, in a state of minority. 
This unfortunate circumstance pro- 
duced, as in the numerous instan- 
ces on record, a division at the 
court. Abistagy, governor of 
Khorassan, a person of great re- 
putation, was referred to, to put 
an end to disputes. That no- 
bleman pronounced against Mun- 
sur ; but, before his messen- 
gers had reached Bokhara, the 
contending parties had united ; 
and unanimously elected Munsur 
for their king. The young mo- 
narch, unable to hide his dissatis- 
faction at the decision of Abistagy, 
commanded him to leave his go- 
vernment and proceed to Bokhara. 
Abistagy, unwilling to trust him- 
self in the hands of the prince 
whom he had offended, immediate- 
ly raised the standard of rebellion, 
and in the end, established him- 
self in Ghisne, the capital of Za- 
bulistan,* then possessed by the 
Anooks, a tribe of Afghans. Abis- 
tagy, after a reign of fifteen years, 
died and was succeeded by his son, 
Abu Isaac, who, at the end of a 
short reign of one year, died with- 
out an heir. Subuctageen, the 
generalissimo of Abistagy, in con- 
sequence, peaceably mounted the 
throne, taking, on this occasion, the 
title of Nasir Addeen. 

It was this sovereign which com- 
menced the Mohammedan wars of 

* Called by late authors, Cabul, Cau- 
bul, Kabool, &c, &c. 


religion and pillage upon the un- 
offending nations of India. In 
A. H. 360, he invaded the country 
of Jypaal Baja, extending, in a 
north-west direction, from Lahore 
to Lumghan, and in a south-east 
from Cashmire to Moultan, and 
of which the capital was called 
Bathendeh. 

From this time, Mohammedan 
expeditions against India, to break 
its images, plunder its temples, 
and carry its inhabitants into 
slavery, became frequent. 

A. H. 435, the Ghiznian empire 
being then on the decline, the Ra- 
ja of Dehly, allying himself with 
all the Hindoo princes of the 
Punjab, made an attack on the 
invaders, and almost drove them 
out of Hindoostan ; but this re- 
verse was temporary, and the Mo- 
hammedan arms subsequently re- 
covered and maintained their pre- 
dominance. 

(To be continued.) 

Some Principles of Civilization ; 
with detached Thoughts ou the 1 Pro- 
motion of Christianity in British In- 
dia. By Richard Hey, Esq. L.L.D. 
late Fellow of Sidney, Sussex, and 
Magdalen Colleges, University of 
Cambridge. Cambridge, at the Univer- 
sity Press, for Hatchard, London. 

Tiie promotion of Christianity 
in British India is a subject, 
which, from its immense impor- 
tance, has employed the thoughts 
and the pens of various learned and 
good men. All agree on the de- 
sirable end; but differ as to the 
means. 

Enemies, as we are, to vague 
and fanciful theories, on a subject 
which, of all others, demands the 
most serious and patient attention ; 
we have read with a considerable 
degree of pleasure the work be- 
fore us. The author is not one of 
those modem scribblers, who give 
to the world crude and superficial 
pamphlets on every subject which 
falls in their way, but a calm, sys- 
tematic reasoner, who leads nis 
reader, with almost mathematical 
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precision, through a regular series 
of arguments. Laying his foun- 
dation on fixed principles, he 
raises his superstructure with sin- 
gular minuteness, and his chain 
of reasoning is extended, without 
the omission of a single link to 
perplex or mislead. 

The style in which it is written 
reminds us of our favourite Paley, 
with somewhat less of his anima- 
tion ; but the same simplicity of 
mind, and the same good sense are 
evident in every page. We are 
persuaded that this writer has di- 
gested well the subject which he 
treats ; and, even if we differed 
from him in opinion, he is too 
respectable to be treated with an 
uncourteous or severe opposition. 

The pamphlet begins with some 
preliminary observations, and the 
author dwells considerably on ge- 
neral principles of civilization, 
“ leaving them to be applied by 
those whose situation may call 
them to it. The object, however, 
before us, is no less than the pro- 
motion of the temporal and eter- 
nal welfare of persons far exceed- 
ing, in number, the inhabitants of 
our United Kingdom in Europe.” 
This object every good man is de- 
sirous to promote ; but, as we 
have observed, the mode is per- 
plexing perhaps, and difficult : — 

“ I find a difference of opinion in the 
writers whom I have consulted, respect- 
ing the precedence ef civilizing orrhris- 
tianizing those who stand in need of both. 
Some propose civilization as a step pre- 
paratory to the introduction or offer of 
Christianity ; others speak of Christianity 
as the only or most effectual means of 
civilizing. The distinction may perhaps 
be material in some views ; though pro- 
bably not necessary to be carried along 
with us in these pages. If any person 
suggest what is likely to be advantageous 
towards either of the two purposes, it 
may he not quite foreign to the other. 
At least what tends to civilize will, in 
the opinion of some, prepare for Christi- 
anity ; and what directly promotes Chris- 
tianity will, in the opinion of others, he 
favourable to oiviiizatfon. Indeed, if 
civilization be regarded as ending in mere 


temporal good, it dwindles into nothing 
when viewed 83 a consequence from the 
true religion : because the value of thi* 
consists in securing a never-ending feli- 
city. I am inclined to consider the two 
as mutual causes and effects. Civi- 
lization may promote Christianity, and 
in return be promoted by it. Christia- 
nity may have a civilizing influence; and, 
from this advantage gained, may be more 
readily and efficaciously received into the 
heart and actions. Taking this view of 
the matter, we cease to regard civiliza- 
tion as a mere temporal acquisition ; aud 
in devising the means of promoting the 
one or the other, we feel that we are, in 
either case, employed, mediately orimme- 
diatelv, in forwarding the highest inte- 
rests of our species. And, if one rude In- 
dian he first struck by any of the sublime 
and affecting truths of Christianity, and 
through the medium of religion, become 
a civilized man ; if another be drawn on 
gradually by miscellaneous instruction 
and other means, to a state of civiliza- 
tion, and, tiuough this medium, become 
a Christian, I see no reason why we are to 
object to either process. 1 see do reason 
to suppose, in either case, that the Divine 
Providence and the influence of the Hoiy 
Spirit, have not superintended and guided 
the whole : though in the most usual 
mode, that is, a mode unkuown to us, 
and not by us to be distinctly traced in 
the oporarioo. Neither case precludes 
human effort : neither case justifies that 
confident zeal which presumes upon in- 
fallible guidance from God.’* 

In this we do not materially dif- 
fer ; but we are, on the whole, dis- 
posed to think, that civilization, to 
a certain extent, such as perhaps 
exists among a very large portion of 
British India, is necessary to a suc- 
cessful attempt towards a real con- 
version to the pure doctrines of 
the Gospel. An uncivilized man 
may be made a nominal Christian. 
We wish both heart and head to be 
impressed with the saving truths 
of the Gospel, which we fear will 
not always be the case among un- 
educated barbarians. This opini- 
on is strengthened by the deeply- 
learned and acute Warburton, 
who writes as follows 
“ The benevolent spirit of antiquity, 
which set their heroes and lawgivers on 
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reforming the savage manners of their 
barbarous neighbours, ami communicat- 
ing to them the blessings of civil life, as 
divine as it appears, bath been yet out- 
done in the charities of these latter time*', 
which sends missionaries among the wild 
inhabitants of the new world, with the 
greater blessings of the Gospel. But 
the constant ill-success of this glorious 
undertaking, hath beeu a long time mat- 
ter of grief to all good men. Something 
therefore must needs be much amiss, to 
defeat a purpose which grace and nature 
conspire to advance. And, if w e searcli 
carefully into it, we shall tind it to be 
this, the preaching of it to socage and 
brutal men. But the Gospel, plain and 
simple as it is, and fitted in its nature 
for what it was ordained to effect, re- 
quires an intellect something above that 
of a savage to apprehend. Nor i3 it at 
all to the dishonour of our holy faith, 
that such a one must be taught a previous 
lesson ; aud first of all instructed in the 
emollient arts of life. And it is not one 
of the least benefits of society, that at 
the time it teaches us to improve every 
bodily accommodation, it enlarges and 
enlightens the understanding by the acti- 
vity which the mind exercises in improv- 
ing those accommodations. For want 
of this previous culture, it hath happen- 
ed, that when, by the unwearied labour 
of the Missionary, numbers of these sa- 
vages have been baptized into the faith, 
such converts have never long preserved, 
nor were they able to propagate among 
their tribes, the Christianity they had 
been taught ; but successive missions 
have found, the wotk was ever to begin 
anew. From whence we conclude, that 
they set out at the wrong end ; for to 
make the Gospel understood, much more 
to propagate and establish it, these bar- 
barians should have beeu first taught the 
cibU arts of life. And, indeed, to civi- 
lize a barbarous people is, in itseif, a 
work of *u«h exalted charity, that to 
find it neglected, when a further and far 
more nobler end than the arts of life may 
be procured by it, is matter of infinite as- 
tonishment." 

. The truth, howerer, may be b«- 
i«y. both extremes : the one 
eurv a&stst the other* Difficulties, 
htNMuer must be encountered; 
o bs t Sttfiot u nm»t be expected. 
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<( In this,” (observes the author of 
this treatise,) “ as in every other mode 
of proceeding towards the humane and 
charitable purpose in view, we ought 
e\er to be prepared with the expectation 
of obstruct ion, temporary disappoint- 
ment, occasional retrograde movement. 
A tardy progress (or appearing such to 
anxious zeal) must be submitted to, pa- 
tience and perseverance must intermix 
with activity. Should even a final over- 
throw of our wishes appear the most pro- 
bable event, we ought to be provided 
with a consciousness of having used no 
means which should cause a blush to hu- 
manity or Christian charity. And, hav- 
ing this consciousness, we ought to com- 
mit, in humble resignation, to the God 
who rules all nations, but with a govern- 
ment of wh ; ch the measures are beyond 
our scrutiny. In the prosecution of the 
great and compound work of Christian 
civilization, let its magnitude be ever 
present to our apprehension ; as a guard 
against precipitancy, and as a guard- 
against relinquishment. To reclaim man 
from barbarism, or an approximate state, 
is to raise him from the confines of mere 
animal life to that which, in propriety, is 
the life of man. To reclaim him front 
barbarism and conduct him into the 
flock of Christ, is to advance him above 
the mere life of man, and to ally him 
with the inhabitants of a better world. 
God forbid that we should limit the Di- 
vine bounty, or intermeddle with the se- 
cret counsels of the Almighty 1 But the 
Christian Revelation is the only known 
path, which we are authorised to declare 
to all people, as leading to the mansions 
of angelic bliss. And if we may be 
humble instruments of guiding it into 
footsteps of distant nations, we may pre- 
sume to enjoy this grateful reflection : 
that, through such instrumentality, they 
rise in the scale of being, and claim under 
the merits of a Redeemer, to be partaker* 
of the inheritance of the saints in light.” 

Our limits will not allow our 
doing justice to this excellent 
treatise. We earnestly recom- 
mend it to the perusal of all, who 
feel an interest in the welfare of 
our numerous fellow-creatures in 
India, who are now sunk in spi- 
ritual darkness* They will find 
much valuable and important 
matter, arranged with unusual per- 
spicuity ; much good sense, mid 
a spirit of genuine benevolence* 
which mark the author to be . A 
learned and sound reasoner, 
what is far better, a good and 
pious Christian. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Dn. Dl'NTAf, senior, of Edinburgh, is 
preparing for the Press, a new edition of 
his Observations on the distinguishing 
Symptoms of Three different Speeies of 
Pulmonary Consumption, the Catarrhal, 
the Apoeteraatous, and the Tuberculous. 
— The Appendix, in which he gave some 
Account of an Opiate Medicine, prepared 
from common Garden Lettuce, and which 
he has denominated Laclucarium, will 
be considerably enlarged, with Observa- 
tions communicated to him by several of 
his Friends who have employed it in 
Practice. 

Mr. C. S. Gilbert will soon publish, in 
two royal quarto volumes, a Historical 
Survey of Cornwall, illustrated by nume- 
rous engravings, from drawings by Mr. 
H. Parker, jun. 

The Rev. And. Thompson, of Edin- 
burgh, has nearly ready for publication. 
Lectures, Expository and Practical, on 
Select Portions of Scripture, in two octa- 
vo volumes. 

The Rev. Dr. T. D. Whitaker, Vicar of 
Whatley, is preparing a General History 
of the County of York, which will form 
seven or eight volumes in folio. 

Dr. Adam Dods, of Worcester, has in 
the press, the Physician’s Practical Com. 
panion, arranged in alphabetical disserta- 
tions, in an octavo volume. 

Mr. J. T. James is printing a Journal 
of a Tour on the Continent, in 1813-14 ; 
comprising descriptions of Berlin, Stock- 
holm, Petersburg, Moscow, &c. 

The Fourth Volume of the Antiquities 
of Athens, &c. by Stuart and Revett, edi- 
ted by Mr, Joseph Woods, ianearly ready 
for publication. 

Mr. Scoresby has in the press, the His- 
tory of East and West Greenland, and the 
Northern Whale Fishery. 

Mr. Wm. Wilkins, Architect, will soon 
publish in an octavo volume, with plates, 
Athenieusia, or Remarks on the Build- 
ings and Topography of Athens, 

The Seveuth and Eighth Volumes of 
Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, com- 
menced by the late Henry Redhead Yorke, 
are now in the press, and will complete 
that Work early in the ensuing summer. 

Dr. P. Kelly will soon publish, an Es- 
say on Weights and Measures, aucient 
and modem, with remarks on the princi- 
ples and provisions of the bill now before 
parliament. 

Dr. Adams H preparing for the press. 
Memoirs of the Life, Doctrine, and Opi- 
nions of the late John Hunter, founder of 
the Hnnterian Museum, at the College of 
Surgeon* in London. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. V. 


The Remains of James Dusautoy, late 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, with an 
Introduction by Robert Southey, Esq. is 
preparing for publication. 

The Memoirs of Dr. Matthew Stuart, 
Dr. James Hutton, and Professor John 
Robinson, read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, with some additional notes 
by Professor Playfair, will soon appear in 
an octavo volume. 

Mr. Wm. Mariner has in the press, in 
two octavo volumes, an Account of the 
People of the Tonga Islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Booth, author of an Analytical In- 
troduction to the English Language, will 
soon publish a volume of Poems. 

Memoirs of tiie late Thomas Holcroft, 
written by himself, and continued to the 
time of Iris death, from his diary, notes, 
and other papers, will soon appear in 
three duodecimo volumes. 

Mr. William Playfair will soon publish, 
a Supplemental Volume of Political' Por- 
traits in this new era. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his 
Children, supposed to be written by him- 
self, will soon appear in three duodecimo 
volumes. 

Mr. Windham, of Glasgow, has in the 
press, I.’nitarianism incapable of Vindica- 
tion, in reply to the Rev. J. Yates’ Vindi- 
cation of Unitarianism. 

A new edition of a Collection of Fare- 
wel Sermons, b) Nonconformist Divines, 
in an octavo volume, is nearly ready. 

Mr. Ravizotti’s Italian Grammar is re- 
printing, with considerable improvements. 

Mr. Pratt has in the press, a new edi- 
tion of the late Rev. R. Cecil’s Works, in 
three octavo volumes. 

A new edition of Dr. Pinkard’s Notes 
on the West Indies, with additional let- 
ters, and a plan for the emancipation of 
the slaves, is in the press. 

The Rev. T. Malthns is preparing a new 
edition of his Essay on Population, with 
important additions and emendations. 

An edition of Gray’s Works, wishsome 
variations in the principal poems, from 
his own hand writing, and many letters 
hitherto unpublished, edited by Mil (mi, 
is in the press. 

A new and corrected edition of the 
Rev. Harvey Marriott’s Course of Practi- 
cal Sermons, will appear in a few days. 

The MS Pentateuch noticed last mouth 
had its length erroneously stated, the two 
volumes, or double roll, being 159 long ; 
and it is in excellent preservation. 

At a late meeting *f the Geological So- 
viet}', a paper by professor Esuwgjt, of 
Vot. I. 3 0 
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Christiana, was read, entitled, “ A De- 
scription of a new ore Tellurium this 
ore occurs in hexagonal plates, of a tin 
white colour. When exposed to the blow- 
pipe, it exhibits all the characters of tel- 
lurium ; and there remains behind a glo- 
bule of silver. It is found in the Oun- 
dal copper-mine, accompanied by copper 
pyrites, and by molybdena. 

The Natural History Society of Geneva, 
has invited the naturalists of the whole of 
Switzerland to attend a public meeting at 
Geneva, in order to lay the foundation of 
a General Society, under the name of 

the Helvetic Society of the Natural Sci- 
ences. M 

It has recently been discovered, that if 
a stick of sulphur is grasped in the hand, 
numerous snappings are heard, exactly 
like (though not so loud as) the discharge 
of the Leyden jar. This continues as long 
as it is held in the hand, sometimes, in- 
deed, after a short interval, it ceases ; but 
the cracking may be again produced by 
warming it. 

Jt has been recently discovered, that 
the Tea-plant is indigenous in the Uni- 
ted States of America. 

In London there died last year, 421 of 
apoplexy ; 680 of asthma ; 2:42 in child- 
bed ; 420 of consumption ; 3,324 in con- 
vulsions ; 792 of dropsy ; 953 of inflam- 
mation ; 7 1 1 of measles ; 306 of mortifi- 
cation j 723 of small pox ; but not one of 
vaccination. 

The scapula* of some unknown large 
animal, has been recently found in the 
city of Geneva. 

The Coal Gas Company have lately in- 
creased the gaseous product yielded by 
coal, by distilling a second time the tar 
which is obtained during the first distil- 
lation. 

. M. De Lasterie has discovered a new 
speedy, and easy mode of copying draw- 
ings ; and M. Bouillon the art of repre- 
senting sculpture on paper, with extraor- 
dinary truth and accuracy. 

Some time since appealed, a statement 
in most of the Philosophical Journals in 
Europe, containing cases in which bleed- 
ing has been practised with success, in 
cases of hydrophobia in India. Professor 
Huffland has found it to be equally effica- 
cious in Germany. It is his intention to 
publish some of the cases immediately. 

In the course of the excavations at 
Pompeiia, an ancient bathing-room has 
lately been exposed ; in which were found 
an Antonia and an Agrippa of the size of 
life, and of the finest workmanship. 

M, le Chevalier Delaaibre, has sent a 
^un-dial found at Delos, among the ruins 
of the temple of Apollo, to the Royal In 
stitute of France. 

I>r. Wells, in his observations on the 
condensation of water on glass, says, that 
although itahouid be ascertained by further 


observations, that glass can attract mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, in some way 
unconnected with its greater cold, still 
the quantity hence arising will be always 
trifliug, when compared with what it re- 
ceives, in consequence of its lower tem- 
perature. 

Vogel has published a paper to show, 
that when sugar is boiled with various 
metallic oxides, and with different me- 
talline salts, it has the property of decom- 
posing them. Sometimes it reduces the 
oxide to the metalline state ; at others, 
it deprives the oxide of one of the doses 
of oxigen, with which it was combined, 
and thereby reduces it to an inferior de- 
gree of oxidation. 

Dr. Ainslie describes the Balsam of 
Peru as a certain specific for inveterate 
ulcers. See Asiatic Journ. pp. 11, 121. 

M. Pons has discovered a new comet. 

In the Russian Almanack it Is stated, 
that in the Russian empire died last year 
760 at the advanced age of 100 years ; 233 
of 105 ; 106 of 110; 53 of 115 ; 20 of 
120 ; five of 125 ; four of 130 ; and one 
of 160. 

It has been observed, that old people 
preserve the'r faculties in Russia to a very 
advanced age. This is attributed to the 
frequency of their fasts, the frequent use 
of vapour baths, and to their religious re- 
signation. 

f l he pipes of the engines used in France 
for extinguishing fire made of flax, 
are found to answer much better than 
those made of leather. They are woven 
in the same manner as the wicks of the 
patent lamps, or joiuing. When Jhe wa- 
ter ruus a short time through the pipes, the 
flax swells, and no water escapes though 
pressure be very great. They are more 
portable, and less eji pensive than leathern 
pipes. 

It has been lately remarked, that it is 
probable, that during heavy ghles, the 
violent shocks sustained by the ship from 
the waves may momentarily check the 
regular passage of the sand, through the 
small opening of the glass. This eventu- 
ally may cause an error in the ship's reck- 
oning, which might be rectified by simply 
suspending the glass, as a compass, so as 
uniformly to maintain its perpendicular 
position. 

Mr. Ludwig, a surgeon at Naufung, has 
cured by vaccination, a chronic inflam- 
mation of the eyes, that had lasted many 
years. 

A mode, superior to that hitherto in 
use, has been invented at Paris for ma- 
king gunpowder. It is manufactured 
more rapidly than the former; the 
grains are spherical, of the size df swan- 
shot, well glazed and composed of con- 
centric coats. 

An organ is constructing by Mr. Turner 
of Lambeth, which will be furnished by 
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an expressive swell across the front, be- 
hind the diapason stop. It will open and 
shut ad libitum , as suddenly or gradu- 
ally as the human voice ; it causes a swell 
on the whole instrument, or on each note 
individually, at the pleasure of the plaj er. 

In a paper lately read to the Royal So- 
ciety, Dr. Phillips showed, that the heat 
of animals was, in all probability, owing 
to the nervous energy. The muscular 
energy depends upon the pai ticular struc- 
ture of the muscles ; the nervous system 
is supported by the sanguiferous ; but 
the sanguiferous can act without the in- 
fluence of the nervous sysftem. Hence 
the muscles cannot for any length of 
time, continue to exert their energy if 
the nervous influence be cut oft*. The 
nervous influence seems to be the same 
with the galvanic energy. 

The late Dr. Roxburg, while at St. He- 
lena drew up a Flora of .that islaud. He 
found fifty-six species, fifty of which 
were peculiar to the island, having been 
observed no where else ; not a single new 
genus, however, occurred. 

The council of the Royal Society has 
voted the Rumford prize to Dr. Wells, 
for his “ Essay on Dew.’* It is gene- 
rally supposed that the Royal Society is 
supported by Government : so far from 
it, Government charges it taxes to a 
considerable amount. It consists of an 
association of gentlemen, for the express 
purpose of promoting the cultivation of 
the natural sciences. The expenses of 
this association are defrayed by the annual 
contribution of its members. This cir- 
cumstance prevents the possibility of con- 
fering the title of Fellow upon any person 
however celebrated, unless he petitions 
for it. Such a title being supported by 
an annual tax imposed upon him of 21. 
12$. Every person who wishes to become 
a member of the society, must express 
his desire to be so, by presenting a peti- 
tion signed by three members. 

To contrive a cypher which shall be at 
once secure from detection, and easy in 
its application, has been considered a pro- 
blem of some difficulty ; that proposed by 
Dr. Rees, has been decyphered by Mr. 
Gage. Another cypher contrived with 
great ingenuity, was proposed by pro- 
fessor Herman, about the year 1750. It 
was offered with great confidence as a 
challenge for the learned of Europe. It 
was however decyphered by Mr. Begue- 
lin, and was published in the transac- 
tions of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Berlin. A new cypher has been proposed 
in which each character represents a 
letter ; so that the number of characters 
does not exceed the number of letters. 

A curious phenomenon has been lately 
observed in Swireerland, about nine miles 
distant from Lausanne. The whole sur- 
face of the snow was covered with a spe- 


cies of caterpillar different from any 
w hich are usually observed in that coun- 
try. These animals appear dead ; but 
when brought near a fire they soon re- 
cover animation. 

It has been discovered from observa- 
tions recently made on the Electrical Tor- 
pedo, that when the electrical organs are 
often excited, they lose their power; and 
the animal (lies much sooner. Its first 
stiokesaie always the most violent, and 
grow gradually more and more feeble, 
until quite exhausted, and then the ani- 
mal dies. 

Monsieur Freysmuth has discovered 
Columbium, in Bohemia ; he extracted 
it from a mineral, which has hitherto 
been regarded as a native sulphate of 
zinc, and also for nigrin, which it re- 
sembles. 

Mr. Koening has made some very ma- 
terial improvements in his invention of 
his printing machine, by which its advan- 
tages have been greatly increased. 

Colonel Beaufoy states, that the vari- 
ation of the magnetic needle is least in 
the morning, and greatest at noon. 

A premium has been given by the High- 
land Society ot Scotland, to Mr. Baird 
for raising 3000 stones troy of Fiorin 
grass. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture ; 
consisting of doors, windows, buttresses, 
pinnacles, &c. with the measurements ; 
selected from ancient buildings at Oxford, 
&c. drawn and etched on sixty-one plates. 
By F. Mackenzie and A Pugin. 21, 2s. 
bcls. Demy ; Imp. Pa. 31. 3s. bds. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Elegantiae Latinae; or. Rules and Ex- 
ercises illustrative of elegant Latin Style. 
By the Rev. E. Valpy, D. D. Price 4s. 6d. 

The First Number of the New and Im- 
proved Edition of' Stephens’ Greek The- 
saurus is now delivering. The copies of 
deceased Subscribers are for sale at 1/. 3$. 
large paper 21. 10$. It hereafter will be 
raised from time to time, according to 
circumstances. A plan of the work may 
be had on application, or by letter (post 
paid) at No. 21, Tooke’s Court, Chancery 
Lane, London. It is respectfully reqn^sf- 
ed that such Subscribers as have not yet 
sent any reference in London, will is 
early as convenient, favour Mr. A. J. Valpy 
with the name of some friend, or an order 
through a Bookseller, who may be .au- 
thorized to receive the Numbers and pay 
the Subscription. 

The whole will be completed in about 
twenty-four Parts. Present Subscription, 
large, 87 ; small, 965. 

Cicero de Officiisj with English Notes, 

3 0 2 
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Critical and Explanatory. The T'\t of 
the Heusingers is followed. Pi ire Os. bds. 

The Classical Journal. Continued Quar- 
terly. No. XXV. Price (is. Containing 
a variety of Classical, Biblical, and Ori- 
ental Literature. 

Reasons for not answering Mr. Gis- 
borne’s Letter to the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, in a letter to a friend. By a Clergy- 
man of the Diocese of Lincoln. 8vo. 
price 2s. 

DIVINITY. 

A Greek Testament ; principally taken 
from the text of Griesbach. By the Rev. 
E. Valpy. 12mo, 5s. bound. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, at the pri- 
mary visitation ill the year 1815. With 
an Appendix and Notes. By the Rev. 
James Hook, LL.D. F.R.S. S.A. Archdea- 
con of Huntingdon, &c. 4to, 5s. 

Horae Subsicivae ; or, a Refutation of 
the Popular Opinion, as founded in pro- 
phecy, that peace will ultimately prevail 
over the whole world. By Jeremiah 
Jackson, M. A. Vicar of Swaffham Bul- 
beck, and late Fellow of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, 4s. 

A Familiar and Practical Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 
By the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, A. M. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fp. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. bds. 

Discourses on the Principles of Reli- 
gious Belief, as connected with human 
happiness and improvement. By the 
Rev. Robert Morehead, A. M. late of 
Baliol College, Oxford; Junior Minister 
of the Episcopal chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh. Vol. 2, 8vo. 10s. fid. bds. 

EDUCATION. 

The Elements of French Grammar, 
arranged in a methodical manner. By 
M. Ch. de Billicour, professor of the 
French language. 8vo, 8s. boards. 

Scripture Characters ; or, a Practical 
Improvement of the principal Histories of 
the Old and New Testament. By Tho- 
mas Robinson, M. A. 12ruo, 7s. bds. 

A Letter of Advice to his Grandchil- 
dren ; Matthew Gabriel, Anne, Mary, 
and Francis Hale. By Sir Matthew Hale. 
Now first published from an original 
manuscript. Foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. bds. 

A Familiar History of England, by 
Question and Answer. Embeltlshed with 
portraits of the sovereigns, neatly engrav- 
ed on wood. Fp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. bds. 

Le 9 ons de la Langueltalienne; ouGram- 
maire complete : suivie d’un Supplement 
qui cotrtient une Liste de Verbes avec leur 
Regime, et des Remarques sur la Pronon- 
ciation de \'E et de I’O. Par A. Anaya, 
Maltrede Langues. Prix 7s. carton. 

,;A Table of all the French Parts of 
Speech ; viz. Article, Rules for the Gen- 


der, and formation of the Plural of Nouns; 
&c. Pronouns, government of Prepositi- 
ons and Conjunctions, Conjugations of 
Regular, and a list of the Irregular Verbs ; 
exhibiting in one view, a comprehensive 
epitome of French Grammar. By L. S. 
de la Serre. Is. fid. 

A Short Introduction to Numeration ; 
designed for children between four and 
five years of age, preparatory to Condor- 
cet’s Method of learning to calculate, by 
a Mother. Price Is. 

GRAMMAR. 

English Syuonimes explained in Alpha- 
betical Order ; with copious Illustrations 
and Examples drawn from the best wri- 
ters. By George Crabb, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 11. Is. bds. 

HISTORY. 

Annals of the Reign of King George 
HI. ; from its commencement, to the ge- 
neral peace, in the year 1815. By John 
Aikin, M.D. 2 vols. 8yo, II. 5s. bds. 

Memoirs of the Principal Events in the 
Campaigns of Nogth Holland and Egypt ; 
together with a brief description of the 
islands of Crete, Rhodes, Syracuse, Mi- 
norca, and the voyage in the Mediterra- 
nean. By Major Francis Manle, late of 
the 2d, or Queen’s Regiment, and on the 
staff of the Severn District. Royal 12mo, 
8s. bds. 

LAW. 

A Digested Index to the Crown Law ; 
comprehending all the points relating to 
criminal matters contained in the reports 
of Blackstoue, Burrow, Cowper, Dou- 
glas, Leach’s Crown Law, Raymond, 
Strange, Wilson, and the Term Reports. 
By H. N. Tomlins, of the Inner Tem- 
ple. 10s. 6d. 

The Practice of the Exchequer of Picas, 
with an Appendix of Forms in general 
use. By James Manning, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Part 1, royal 8vo, 12s. 

Repot ts of Cases argued and determin- 
ed in the d ice Chancellor’s Court, 55, 
Geo. III. 1815. By Henry Maddock, 
Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. 
Part 1 , royal Bvo, 8s. 

A Treatise ou the Law of Nisi Prius ; 
combining Theory with Practice, and in- 
cluding the Pleadings in the several ac- 
tions. By Anthony Hammond, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple. Vol. 1, royal 8vo. 
11. Is. bds. 

Reports Argued and Determined in the 
Court of Exchequer, Easter and Trinity 
Terms, and the Sittings after, 1815, By 
George Price, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
Part 3, royal 8vo, 8s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry ; with their applications to 
heights and distances, projections of the 
Sphere, Dialling, Astronomy, the solu- 
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tion of Equations, and Geodesic Opera- 
tions ; intended for the use of Mathema- 
tical Seminaries, and of first-year men 
at College. By Olintlius Gregory, LL.D. 
12mo, 5s. bound. 

MEDICINE. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
46, Price 3s. 

The Annals of Medicine and Surgery ; 
or, Records of the occurring Improve- 
ments and Discoveries in Medicine and 
Surgery, and the immediately connected 
arts and sciences. No. 1, 8vo, price 5s. 

A Narrative of a Journey to London, 
in 1814; or, a Parallel of the English 
and French Surgery ; preceded by some 
observations on the London Hospitals. 
By Philibert Joseph Roux. 8vo, 10s. 
boards, 

mineralogy. 

An Elementary Introduction to the 
knowledge of Mineralogy : including some 
account of Mineral Elements and consti- 
tuents ; Explanations of terms in common 
use ; brief account of Miuerals, and of 
the Places and Circumstances in which 
they are found. Designed for the use of 
the Student. By William Phillips, Mem- 
ber of the Geological Society. 12mo. 8s. 
fid. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Official Navy List, for April, con- 
tainingthe Destination of each ship. Pub- 
lished by Authority. Price Is. 6d. 

^ The Encyclopaedia Edinensis, or, a Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella- 
neous Literature : in six vol. 4to. illus- 
trated by not fewer than 180 fine engrav- 
ings. By James Millar, M. D. Editor of 
the Fourth and greater part of the Fifth 
Editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
With the assistance of the principal Con- 
tributors to that work, and of other Gen- 
tlemen of distinguished talents and ac- 
quirements in Science and Literatare. — 
Part I. 4to. price 8s. 

By omitting all abstruse speculations ; 
by avoiding, as much as possible, techni- 
cal language ; by treating at greater length 
the more important branches of know- 
ledge, and passing over more slightly 
those of less interest ; by carefully con- 
densing and writing the whole work anew, 
the Editor, from his own experience and 
that of his associates, trusts that he shall 
he able to exhibit within the limits pro- 
posed, at a moderate expense and in a 
plain and popnalar manner, a distinct and 
comprehensive view of all that is valu- 
able in science and useful in the ai ts of 
life. 

The Bonaparteid; or, a Serio-comic 
Sketch of the Political Life and Adven- 
turts of the renowned Napoleon Bona- 


parte, late Emperor of the French, &c. &c. 
8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. To which 
is prefixed, an Account of the principal 
proceedings of the Society during the years 
from April, 1807, to January, 1815, both 
inclusive. Drawn up at the desire of 
the Society. By Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 
one of the Directors. Vol. IV. 8vo. 15s. 
bds. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Sixth and Seventh Volumes of the 
Natural History of British Birds. By E. 
Donovan, F. L. S. Vol. VI., VII. royal 
8vo. 3/. 12*. bds. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. No. I. 8vo. 8s. sewed. To be 
published Quarterly. 

NOVELS. 

Julia of Ardenfield : a Novel. 2 Vol. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

She would be a Heroine. By Sophia 
Griffith. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. bds. 

POETRY, 

The City of the Plague. A Dramatic 
Poem. By John Wilson, Author of the 
Isle of Palms, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Euripides’ Alcestis Burlesqued. By 
Issachar Styrke, Gent. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Leaves. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Mont St. Jean : a Poem. By the Rev. 
Wra. Liddiard. 8vo.5s. bds. Theodore 
and Laura. A Tale. By J. S. Anna Lid- 
diard. 5s. 

Kenilworth, a Masque, price 5s. ; and 
the Life Boat, a Poem, 4s. 

The Relicks of a Saint. A Right Merry 
Tale. By Ferdinand Farquhar, Esq. — 
12mo. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Town and Castle of Warwick, and 
of the neighbouring Spa of Leamington ; 
to which are added, short notices of the 
Towns, Villages, &c. &c. within the cir- 
cuit of ten miles. 8vo. 15s. bds. With 
Six Engravings. 

The Picturesque Delineations of the 
Southern Coast of England. By W. B. 
Cooke and G. Cooke. From Drawings 
by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. &c. Ac. Part 
VI. Royal Paper, 12s. 6d. ; imperial pa- 
per 18s. 

A Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. 
By Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resident 
for the Hon. East India Company, at the 
Court of the Pasha of Bagdad. Royal 
8vo. 8s. bds. with, engravings, The se- 
cond edition. 

A Topographical Account of the isle of 
Axholme, in the County of Lincoln. To 
be complete^ in two volumes. By W. 
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Peck. Vol. I. 4to. with Views, Portraits, 
&c. 21. 2s. bds. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde ; ac- 
companied by a Geographical and Histo- 
rical Account of those Countries. By 
Lieutenant Henry Pottinger, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service ; Assistant 
to the President at the Court of his High- 
ness the Peishwa ; and late Assistant 
and Surveyor with the Missions to Sinde 
and Persia. 4to. 21. 5 s. bds. With a 
large two-sheet Map of the Country, Sec. 

Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, Tri- 
poli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and 
Turkey, between the years 1803 and 1807. 
Written by Himself. 2 Vol. 4to. 61. 6s. 
bds. with nearly 100 engravings. 

Ali Bey has been long known to men of 
science in various parts of Europe. Tra- 
velling as a Mussulman and Prince, he 
has been enabled to give, among much 
curious matter, some new and interest- 
ing relations, which no Christian has ever 
had the opportunity of doing. He had 
the privilege of visiting the Temple of 
Mecca, and of washing and perfuming 
the Caabai, the most sacred office of the 
Mahometan religion. He has given a mi- 
nute account of these ceremonies, and of 
the Weehabites, by whom he was taken 
prisoner, in his way to Medina: also, 
of the magnificent temple built by the 
Mussulmen on the site of that of Solo- 
mon, and which no Christian has been 
suffered to inspect. He describes some 
curious Antiquities of Cytherea, Idalia, 
and Paphos — and the Temple or Mosque 
of Job, in Constantinople, where the 
Sultan, at his accession, is girt with the 
sabre, and into which no Christian has 
been able to penetrate. 

VETERINARY ART. 

The following works written from real 
research for the improvement and ad- 
vancement of the Veterinary Art, arc 
published by Bracy Clarke, F. L. S. &c. 
On the Bots of Horses : an account of 
the Habits and Mode of Propagation of 
these singular Animals. Just republish- 
ed, with interesting additions and two 
elegant plates, 4to. price 10s. 6 d . ; co- 
loured 15 a. 

A Treatise on the Foot and Shoeing of 
Horses, in which the Difficulties of this 
Art are explained, and several new and 
important parts are shown, and a Defect 
demonstrated in the principle itself of 
modern shoeing, more mischievous to the 
feet than the abuses complained of ; with 
nine elegant plates. To which is sub- 
joined, an Essay on the Knowledge of 
the Ancients respecting this Art, and an 
important and experimental Narrative of 
tbe Axmaequeoces of turning Horses to 
•ras#j,4ir order to remedy this Injury of 
the>Fe«».'4U»» Price l/. Is. 


A Description of the Interior of the 
Horse, as it appears by making a Section 
through the Body, with the Diseases of 
tlie parts exposed, and the manner of the 
framing, or general composition of the 
Horse. Price, with two explanatory 
plates, 4to. 8s. 6d. ; and with a large co- 
loured figure, price 21. 2s. 

A Description of a New and Improved 
Apparatus and M aimer of Casting Horses, 
when it is necessary to secure them for 
performing painful operations, with a 
plate, price 5s. 

An Essay on the Gripes of Horses, 
shewing its Nature and a successful Mode 
of treating this Complaint, in which the 
secret remedy, long used by the Author 
in this complaint, is made public. Price 
7 s. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Letters to a Nobleman, proving a late 
Prime Minister to be Junius, and deve- 
loping the secret motives which induced 
him to write under that and other signa-' 
tures : with an Appendix, containing a 
celebrated Case published by Almon in 
1768. 

The Antiquary ; a Novel. By the au- 
thor of Wavcrley and Guy Mannering. 
3 vol. 12mo. 

A System of Mineralogy. By Robert 
Jameson Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, with numerous plates, 
illustrative of the various chrystallizati- 
ons that occur in the mineral kingdom. 
3 vol. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Character of Mine- 
rals. By Robert Jameson, Regius Pro- 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House , March 27, 1816, 

A Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock was this day held, pursuant to ad- 
journment, at the Company’s house in 
Leaden hall-street. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read — 

The Chairman (C. Grant, Esq. M. P.) 
acquainted the court, that it was met for 
the purpose of renewing the discussion on 
the proposition made at the last court, 
respecting the allowance to be granted to 
the owners of the company’s ships, in 
time of peace. He then directed the re- 
solution to be read, as follows : — 

“ That this court taking into considera- 
tion the general advance occasioned in the 
price of naval stores, by the long conti- 
nuance of the late war, and the other rea- 
sons on which the court of directors have 
proposed to grant to the owners of ships, 
engaged under the new system, an addi- 
tion, for the present year only, to their 
peace rates of freights, are of opinion, 
that although the owners of those ships 
can have no claim to any increase of rates 
spontaneously proposed by themselves, in 
the way of free competition, yet as the 
prices of naval stores have uot, from the 
circumstances of the time, fallen to a peace 
level, and the owners are subjected to 
much expense in the outfit of their ships, 
as at their peace rates of freight must ex- 
pose them to heavy loss, this court is wil- 
ling, on the present occasion, to grant to 
the said owners relief, in the mauner sug- 
gested by the court of directors, provided 
the same may be done with safety to the 
existing shipping system. And this court 
doth, therefore, authorize the court of di- 
rectors to request the sanction of parlia- 
ment to the grant of the proposed relief, 
with such precautions as may prevent it 
from affecting the stability of that system.” 

This resolution, the hon. Chairman 
observed, having been moved and second- 
td at the preceding geueral court, it was 
now fully open to the consideration and 
animadversion of the proprietors. 

Mr. R. Jackson expressed a wish that 
the report of the shipping committee, on 
which the resolution was founded, and 
with the contents of which many of the 
proprietors were unacquainted, should 
be read. 

The report (of which an abstract is 
fiven m the debate of the 20 th inst.) ha- 
ving been read — 

Mr. Hume commenced by apologising 
to the proprietors for entering on the 
discussion of a subject, in which, as an 
individual, be was very little concerned, 
having no connection with the shipping 
interest. In offering himself, therefore, 


to their notice, he hoped they would re- 
ceive his observations, as the result of a 
conviction, that what he recommended 
was the plan which the interests of the 
company, and the principles of good po- 
licy called on them to adopt. He should 
he sorry, if a single remark fell from him, 
that could be supposed to cast an impu- 
tation on any individual implicated in the 
transactions before the court. Towards 
many of those gentlemen, who were now 
applicants to the company for relief, he 
entertained the highest respect and friend- 
ship ; and, if he could shape his conduct 
to meet their wish, without sacrificing his 
principles, he would be happy to do so. 
But he hoped he should never discover in- 
dividual friendship to operate on that 
court, in producing or sanctioning acts 
of public injury and public injustice. Of 
this he was sure, that such a feeling 
should never induce him to deviate from 
the strict line of public duty. The ques- 
tion now before the court was one of no 
common interest ; and all would agree 
with him, that the consideration of it 
was of the utmost importance. It had 
therefore, appeared necessary to him, that 
the hon. chairman, or some other gentle- 
man who had sanctioned the resolution 
then under deliberation, should offer some 
reason— should have communicated some 
facts, for inducing the proprietors to agree 
to it. The resolution was one that de- 
parted from the company’s established 
system of service —it was one that abro- 
gated every act of parliament which had 
been passed on the subject. It was, in 
fact, opposed to the spirit and letter of 
commercial transactions, in general. No 
argument, however, had been addressed 
to the court, by any of the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar. Nothing however had been 
laid before them, but the report that had 
now been read ; he was therefore, autho - 
rised to conclude, that nothing further 
could be offered in its support. Howe- 
ver, those who were of a contrary opi- 
nion would have an opportunity of fairly 
stating whatever objections they might 
feel to the few remarks he should offer to 
the court. If any argument could be ad- 
vanced to bear out the propriety of adopt- 
ing Jthe resolution, he should be »rry if 
due weight was not allowed to them ; 
but, as many individuals tbea in court 
did not understand the nature of tile ques- 
tion then before them (not probably hav- 
ing their attention drawn to the subject 
at any preceding period) it became neces- 
sary for him to state it. The proprietors 
could not give to the directors a right 
apply to parliament to annul this or that, 
unless they were fully apprized of what 
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they were called on to do. The question 
was simply this : — certain ship-owners, 
who had lured ships to the company, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act of 
parliament ; — who had answered hy their 
tenders, the printed advertisement of the 
company ; — who deliberately offered to 
hire ships, on specific terms, for a cer- 
tain number of voyages, which offer was 
accepted ; — now, notwithstanding a fixed 
and given price was stated, when the bar- 
gain, was made, they come forward and 
demand an increased rate. These trans- 
actions. took place some years ago — part 
of the contracts had been complied with, 
and part remained to be performed. Those 
very gentlemen now applied to the com- 
pany, by different letters, which lay on 
the table, stating, that the variation in 
the price of stores, &e. between the pre- 
sent period of peace and a period of war, 
was not so great as they had calculated 
on— and, therefore, they declined requi- 
ring their charter-parties. They would 
not complete their contract with the com- 
pany, unless an additional allowance 
were granted to them. For instance, 
if they contracted to furnish shipping 
at £20 per ton, they might, on this prin- 
ciple, instead of that sum, call for 
£ 30 , £ 40 , or even £30 per ton, the 
increase being variable. To what did this 
lead ? It led to a question which this 
court ought not hastily to decide upon ; 
a question that was rendered doubly im- 
portant, because it came before the pro- 
prietors, considered, as they were told, 
duly and deliberately, first by their com- 
mittee of shipping, and then by the court 
of directors, who had approved of the 
measure recommended by the committee. 
If he might be allowed to read the words 
of the proposition, it was, “ to grant to 
the owners of ships, engaged under the 
new system, an addition, for the present 
year, to the peace rates of freight.” 
Now was this the fact ? Would this be 
the whole effect of the resolution ? The 
operation of such a concession would 
extend to more years than one. It went 
to increase the rate of freight, to enable 
the ship-owner to sail his vessel, without 
Joss. If, therefore, the price of stores 
continued as high as it now was, the dif- 
ficulties which called for the present reso- 
lution, would remain ; and the ship-own- 
ers would say to the company, “ you have 
done us a favour iu one year ; we are, at 
present, just as badly off as when that 
kindness was shewn to os ; therefore, 
wejjray that you will relieve us again.” 
Hejelievedit was the wish, intention, 
anJ.^fpectation,.of the managing-owners, 
to nroenre relief for more than one year. 
Aiftteships for the present season had 
were about to sail — two, three, 
^r^^^oyg ^ ^ig |it not be completed. 


the company met the wishes of the sltip- 
owners, what then would be their situa- 
tion ? They would be constantly appli- 
ed to for relief ; ltecause, it was most 
evident, from the correspondence of the 
owners, that they wanted permanent, 
and temporary assistance. In point of 
equity, oue would not desite that a man 
should be ruined by any contract he 
might enter into ; but it was his duty 
to form a proper ealcuial ion, before he 
ventured to speculate. If au individual 
said, “ Here are ten chaldrons of coals, 
which I will sell at such a rate,” and his 
proposal was agreed to, would it not be 
very extr aordinary if he came to ther pur- 
chaser, a month afterwards, and observ- 
ed, “ coals have riseu ten per cent. In 
price ; I, therefore, cannot let you have 
those you bargained for, at the rate yon 
originally proposed ?” Would any mats 
in business hazard such a proceeding i 
Certainly not. He would say, “ It is true 
I have. lost, by this transaction— hut still 
1 must fulfil my contract.”;,- Itwas said 
that the managing-owners .were very 
much deceived in this, instancy. If sir, 
he could assure the court, the .deception 
was not unexpected. Looking, to a eor- 
respondence that appeared in The- Morn- 
ing Chronicle, in 1813, when- several 
letters appeared, written hy an individual 
whose signature was “ No Owk*b,” tt 
did appear that sufficient warning wait 
then given to the shipping- intere#t r 
The person who wrote those lettevs^cpu* 
tioned the managing-owners agaiost the 
contracts which they were then about to - 
enter into. “ Certain l am,” said, be, 

“ that at a future period, you will either 
be obliged to give up those contracts—- * 
you will ruin or disgrace yourselves,— or 
you will be compelled to apply to the: 
company for relief,” This circunistenuc 
must be known to many of those indivi- 
duals who had ultimately though l proper 
to enter into" contracts.. In commercial 
transactions, particularly in Great Bri- 
tain, every man was allowed freely to : 
make bis own calculations ; and, when 
he formed a tender upon them, no,, per- 
son would say, why do you propose, for 1 
this particular sum, pr Ipr jthajt,? .The . 
reason was obvious. ,, Every man.cwaso 
supposed to ha»e.p, jt£t,,hnoiyyi*dge,iaiid, . 
to have taken au ,£cpmu te flWv iOf, IliC : , 
subject, to whidt hie, attention : was f cai-, •„ 
led. Adu)ittiug:,thjs,,wouhi,the compa- 
ny allow, in consequence of a supposed <■ 
deception, an alteration to be made ip- 
such au extensive range of sliipppag^ous-,-. 
tracts as this? “ Yes,” said the ship- • 
ping-committee, “ provided the.sanie.ms < 
he none with safety to the shipgiqg-ippr.i 
tern.” These were their words, .fButbe' 
would maintain it that they could -- 

it with safety to the pbipgipg-pysttjp-r 
because, if the hoop warn S?#nWd now, 


a 
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the company would be in the same situ- 
ation every year, whilst any difficulty re- 
mained. The applications for relief 
would continue, as long as any circum- 
stance adverse to the ship-owners conti- 
nued ; and thus, the present excellent 
system, would be rendered futile. Where 
persons made wrong calculations, and the 
tenders of those persons were received — 
while the fear of others who saw the 
subject clearly, and who calculated ac- 
cordingly * were rejected — were the for- 
mer to be Indemnified for their errors, 
while the latter suffered by their correct- 
ness ? If the company were thus to be 
guided by those who miscalculated, in- 
stead of being influenced by those whose 
calculations were just, would it not be 
opening the door to those irregularities, 
which the shipping-system was intended 
to prevent? Would it not be a plan, 
which, instead of supporting or provid- 
ing for the safety of the present system, 
must overturn it ? If he were desirous 
that the system should be altered, this 
was one of the first measures he would 
call for. This was the point on which 
he was at issue with the shipping com- 
mittee. They submitted every thing they 
had thought proper to recommend, on 
the neceasity of the company's doing 
something to preserve the existing sys- 
tem. But what was the nature of 
this system ? It was a system of fair 
aud open' competition. Would, there- 
fore, thfe proposition of the commit- 
tee of shipping, which went to abro- 
gate contracts regularly concluded, and 
to give additional allowances to those 
who had voluntarily agreed to them — 
would it go to strengthen and support 
the present system ? On what princi- 
ple of reasoning could they coutend that 
it would promote a fair and open compe- 
tition ? He had, however, correctly quoted 
the words of the resolution then before 
the court — and, as they seemed to in- 
volve a contradiction, he was anxious 
that the proprietors should consider them 
again and again . The committee of ship- 
ping recommended an application to par- 
liament ; the court of directors proposed 
a resolution, founded on the report of 
that committee — they, therefore, approv- 
ed Of it What did they cal! on the pro- 

prietor to do ? They asked for leave to 
go to parliament, to procure certain pow- 
ers powers were to enable them 
to pay a sum of money to the ship-owners, 
or In ottoer words, to take money, to a 
large amMnfct* out of the pockets of the 
proprietors. Asthe facts had been stated, 
he saw no other deduction that could be 
drawn from them. They were told by 
the committee of shipping that the relief 
would be granted with such precautions, 
as would prevent the destruction of the 
present system. But hoitttey were, by 
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doing away existing contracts, to keep 
up the present system, and to produce a 
fair and open competition, unddr the pro- 
visions of the act of parliament — the 
prices, at the time of tender, being fixed, 
once for alt— no second thoughts being 
allowed — no reservations being permitted 
— it was not in his power to imagine. 
He thought the highest compliments were 
justly due to the committee, which drew 
up the report, on this subject, in 1803. — 
The arguments adduced by that commit- 
tee were advanced in support of the pre- 
sent proposition, as it should seem, in 
utter ignorance of the intention they had 
in view, and of the point to which their 
reasoning was directed. 'That report went 
toshew that a departure from the existing 
system was most dangefou9, and there- 
fore, highly improper. It was on that 
account that the committee of 1803 called 
on the proprietors to act with precaution. 
The word system was made use of so 
much on this occasion, as to render it 
necessary for him shortly to detail th« 
origin of that state of things, which his 
learned friend (Mr. R. Jackson), whose 
exertions on this, and on various other 
occasions, could not be too highly ap- 
plauded, had toiled for many a day in 
that court to obtain and to secure. He 
was well pleased to observe, that the 
court of directors and the committee of 
shipping were impressed with the import- 
ance of that system — and were attentive 
and careful to preserve it unimpaired— 
although he differed very much as to the 
means by which that end was to be ac- 
complished. His learned friend, and 
many o her proprietors, at the period to 
which he alluded, well knew the fetters 
by which the directors were bound, with 
respect to the old shipping-interest. They 
were so manacled, that it was impossible 
for them to act. But the exertions of hit 
learned friend, aided by the efforts of 
other independent proprietors, set them 
loose — they broke the chains by which 
the directors were confined — and enabled 
them to act for the benefit of the com- 
pany. The records of the House of Com- 
mons fully proclaimed the situation in 
which they were placed, before that event 
occurred. He would not go back to the 
report of the committee of that house, in 
which it was stated, “ that the discretion 
given to the directors, in the hirihg of 
ships, had been the occasion of the loss 
of millions to the company." That com- 
mittee was appointed in 1773, to inqtriffc 
into the affairs of the company ; and thby 
found, that private favour bad so warped 
the directors from the performance of their 
duty, that, in one year, Instead of taking 
up only fifty-six ships, which was all the 
tonnage they could use, they had actu- 
ally hired eighty-three vessels. Therg 
were few individuals who were not, mord 
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or less, assailable by techno ut interest 
ami private friendship ; ami then* was 
?iot, at present, a member ot the court 
of directors, who ought not to rejoice, 
that a plam ami evident line of conduct 
was pointed out tor the direction ot the 
whole body. What followed the state- 
ment of this committee? In 17Kl, the 
directors were torced to submit to any 
terms which the then shipping owners 
were pleased to ask them. This was a 
part of the old system from vvhhli the 
company were now relieved. In 17B3, 
the then existing owners came to the di- 
rectors, and said, “ Oiu ships alone aie 
fit for your purport — you lunnot sail 
without mu consent — and v\e will not 
hire our libels for le-j'* than 'A?/. lO.v. 
j>rr ton.'* The directors resisted this 
deniaiid — aud many publications of that 
day did justice to their exertions. They 
offered the ship-owners 32/. — but the 
latter refused to take less than they had 
demanded. ** Then,” said the directors, 
M we shall advertise, and see what as- 
sistance the general market can afford.” 
They did so, and in oue week, tonnage 
to an immense amount was offered. The 
managing- owners were thunder-struck. 
They renewed their application having 
lowered their rates from 37/. 10.?. to 33/. 
aud at that price the bargain was con-, 
eluded. A little after this period, many 
individuals advised the directors to break 
this bargain, offering to supply them at 
a cheaper rate ; and one geutlemau (Mr. 
Kingham) proposed to hire eighty ships 
to the company. lie did not meau to say, 
that- the company ought to have receded 
from their bargaiu ; but he mentioned 
tills fact to shew, that efforts were then 
made to remove that thraldom under 
which the directors laboured 5 and the 
gentleman whom he had mentioned was 
one of those who endeavoured along with 
his learned friend, to bring the compa- 
ny’s shipping affairs to a plain and regu- 
lar system, by advising an application to 
a market elsewhere, when those who 
usually supplied the company willi ves- 
sels, were disposed to act in an arbitral y 
manner. O 11 the 22d of June, 17 Bfi, the 
ship-owners came down to that court (he 
saw several gentlemen present, who took 
part in the debate on that occasion;, and 
passed a resolution, by which the direc- 
tors were precluded from talcing up any 
ship, undei BOO tons burden. Thus, if 
vexseU of 799 tons burden were offered, 
the directors would not, in consequence 
of that resolution, be empowered to take 
them up. There were no ships, in Eng- 
vHami, of those dimensions recognised by 
resolution, except such as were built 
•dbyuthe owners, who supported it. On 
^aAwmday, which he had stated, the old 
nri^pittg4nterest came dowu, and bound 
directors to employ none but 
BOO ton ships; thereby tying the com- 


pany up to their own rates, however ex*» 
orbitant they might be; such was the 
state of subjection in which that body 
held the company, for a considerable pe- 
riod. At length, on the lfitli of May, 
1792, his learned tiieud .Mr. K. Jackson;, 
drdrous to put an end to this system of 
imposition, moved, “ That this court 
should lecommeml some plan, or fix on 
some principle, tor obviating all the dis- 
advantages that were exjienenced from 
the existing mode of hiring ships tor the 
company's service.” This motion he pre- 
faced by a speech full of argument and 
eloquence, and which flashed conviction 
011 every unbiassed mind. That motion 
was, however, defeated. The question 
came to a ballot ; and his learned frieud 
was left in a minority. r I here appeared, 
for the motion 353 — against it, 5b 1. Yes, 
on that occasion, his learned triend had 
the satisfaction of seeing 353 disinterest- 
ed proprietors vote for a fair aud open 
competition. That defeat, like one which 
had taken place not long since, ended in 
a victory. For, in a short time after- 
wards, on the 3d of April, 1793, his 
learned friend came down to the court, 
with a resolution, which was recom- 
mended by Mr. H. Dundas, as recognis- 
ing a principle necessary for the iuterest 
of the company. His learned frieud pro- 
posed and carried that resolution — the 
first which that court had sanctioned, for 
effecting an alteration in the mode of con- 
tracting for ships. It put an eud to the 
old system — aud on it the whole of the 
present system was built. He would read 
that resolution, in order to shew the pro- 
prietors the grounds on which the anxiety 
on which the court of directors to pre- 
serve the existing regulations, seemed to 
rest : — Resolved unanimously” (in a 
full court), “ That this court do concur 
in opinion with the Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, that the freight of ships, em- 
ployed in the company’s service, should 
be settled, once for all, on a fair and 
equitable footing;* — and that the court of 
directors he called on to take the same 
into consideration, as well as other mat- 
ters, to enable the company to carry on 
their trade to the greatest advantage — ia 
order that some penntmeat system may 
be established, on principles *f fair, well- 
regulated, and open competition.” This 
was the first satisfactory resolution passed 
on this important subject, after years of 
labour and exertion — and on it, the pre- 
sent system, as now acted upon, was 
founded. What was the consequence of 
that resolution ? Soon after it had passed, 
the directors were able to get rid partially 
of the old system. On the 2 1st af Ja- 
nuary, 1795, another resolution waa pro- 
posed and carried in that court, .namely, 
“ That the lowest tender* for the- hire e£ 
vessels should be accepted— the parr 
ties giving security to the company fo- 
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the due performance of their con- 
tracts.” He begged the particular at- 
tention of the court to the latter 
words — because on them were founded 
the true bye-laws afterwards ordained 
with respect to shipping. What follow- 
ed ? In the very next year, on the 5th of 
February 1796, the court of directors 
reported to the proprietors, “ That, in 
consequence of the resolution of the 3d 
of April 1793, and the 2lst of Jauuary 
1795, they had already been able to do a 
great deal of good. In the last year they 
had saved to the company .£183,366.” 
This was a large sura to save in a single 
year ; but they added, “ That, but for 
circumstances, the amount would have 
been still greater.” The savings, if cal- 
culated from the year 1808 (not from the 
commencement of the struggle of those 
who wished to place the shipping system 
on a just basis, but only for a few years), 
would be found to form a total of 
£2,532,000, at this time. It had been 
shewn by documents, that, by the old 
system, the company lost £10,000,000 
in fifteen years. These accounts were 
not challenged in that court — and, he 
supposed, if there were any reason to 
doubt their authority, or to find fault 
With them, there were plenty of persons 
who would have beeu anxious to shew 
that they were wrong. But, as nothing 
Was said agaiust them, he would take 
credit for their truth aud accuracy. 
Therefore, he inferred, the reason of the 
anxiety which the directors expressed to 
keep up the present system, was, because 
it had saved many millions to the com- 
pany’s treasury, which otherwise would 
have been lavished away. But if the 
saving had been only half-a-million, he 
conceived it was worthy of attention. 
Therefore, he hoped, both in a pecuniary 
and in a political point of view, that no 
measure would be adopted, which could, 
by possibility, risk the stability of that 
system, the effects of which had been so 
beneficial. But the resolution now pro- 
posed went directly to abrogate it. It 
was dear, however, that neither the 
sanction of that court nor the approba- 
tion of the court of directors, to the pro- 
position, could effect such an alteration. 
If they looked to the 39th of his Majesty, 
they would find that by it the system was 
protected and guarded. That was an act 
passed by the legislature, and provided 
that the shipping transactions of the 
company should proceed on the principle 
of fair and open competition. Thus the 
principle had tbe sanction of the court of 
directors, of the general court, of the 
bye-laws, and of an act of parliament. 
They all joined in pointing out tbe neces- 
sity and propriety of the measure. But, 
for the proposition now laid before them, 
the. recommendation was of a different 


nature — it was supported by something 
else. They were told, ** There is a pre- 
cedent for it.” “ There is no necessity,” 
said tiie committee, “ for taking the 
whole of this case into our immediate 
consideration, because a case in point oc- 
curred in the year 1803, and to that we 
call your special attention. It is so much 
in point, that we need only give you ex- 
tracts from it, to piove the propriety of 
this proceeding.” Now, he denied, en- 
tirely, the application of the tacts quoted. 
They diil not bear on the present case. 
The extracts that had been made from the 
report of 1803, were directly, were dia- 
metrically oppositeto the conclusions that 
were now attempted to be drawn from 
them — and the two cases were quite dis- 
similar — they were absolutely opposed to 
each other. What was the reasoning of 
the proprietors on the case of 1803? It 
was expressly stated, that lt They would 
not concede to the resolution of the court 
of directois, on the ground that the ship- 
owners claimed a farther remuneration, 
viz. ou account of the difference in the 
price of stores, and the high rate of wa- 
ges — but because the peace concluded in 
1802, did not appear likely to be perma- 
nent, and the commencement of a new 
war seemed very near.” They felt that 
this country was not in a state w hich any 
candid man would denominate peace — 
they considered it merely as a state of 
preparation for war. And, in such a 
case, they had a right, by act of parlia* 
ment, to grant additional allowances. 
Those allowances, by that act (the 39th 
of the King), might be granted, “ in case 
of w r ar, or preparation for war.” Was 
that the situation in which the country 
was placed, at present ? Were they now 
as in 1802, in a state of preparation for 
war ? Was there the smallest pros- 
pect of immediate war ? Was there any 
reason to suppose, as was tbe case in 
1802, that they were likely to be 
pluuged in hostilities ? Immediately 
after the peace of Amiens, when all 
the maritime powers were anxious 
to fill their arsenals with marine 
stores, little doubt could be entertained 
but that war was meditated — and the 
price of stores was consequently en- 
hanced. But was any power doing that 
at present ? Was any state making pre- 
parations that could induce the court to 
look forward to hostilities ? On the con- 
trary, the report of tbe shipping-commit- 
tee told them, plainly, “ That they were 
likely to have a long peace whilst the 
teason assigned for granting the additi- 
onal allowances, in 1893, was the very 
near prospect of war. The two instances 
.were alike, with this difference, that the 
committee of 1893 looked for immediate 
war, but that of 1816 denied the likeli- 
hood, of it. The words of the ahipping- 

3 P 2 
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committee were, “ As there is a pros- 
pect of a very long peace those of the 
special committee, of 1603, were — “ as 
there is no prospect of immediate war.” 
Expressions, in letter and substance, as 
appropriate as could possibly be imagined 
— and yet the committee of shipping ar- 
gued, that they applied to the same 
case. These were facts that demanded 
little comment But he wished to meet 
those who sanctioned the resolution, or 
supported it by the precedent of 1803, on 
their own ground. He gave every praise 
to the members of the special comrnitee, 
who drew up the able and luminous re- 
port of 1803 — and it was right the court 
should know who sanctioned that re- 
port, which was marked in every part, by 
sound argument and just reasoning. — 
[The hon. proprietor here read a list of 
the members of the special committee, 
amongst whom were the chairman, Mr. 
Bosanquet, the deputy chairman, Mr. 
Robinson, the hon. Mr. Elpliiustone, Sir 
Hugh Inglis, Mr. C. Grant, Mr. Parry, 
Mr. Cotton, and Sir Francis Baring.] — 
Neither of the two last gentlemen, he 
observed, had signed the report ; there- 
fore, he supposed, they did not altoge- 
ther concur in the view which had been 
taken of the subj et t ; but it was sancti- 
oned by the signature of the other gen- 
tlemen ; and, when it was supported by 
such grave authority, he could not hesi- 
tate for a moment, in believiug, that the 
highest respect was paid by the court of 
proprietors to the recommendation of 
that committee. The committee of 
shipping looking to the names affixed to 
the report of 1803, observed, that it was 
quite needless for them to reason. The 
arguments adduced by the special com- 
mittee were so strong, so powerful, that 
they conceived it only necessary to copy 
them. They had in their report, stated 
a few of those reasons — perhaps tht court 
would indulge him while he went a little 
farther, and pointed out a few more. 
The opinion of their standing counsel, 
Mr. Adam, was asked, with respect to 
the right which the company possessed 
under the act of the 39th of the king, to 
grant relief to the ship-owners. Mr. 
Adam's statement began thus — “ 1 am 
of opinion," that the act of the 39th of 
Geo. III. is a bar to granting the relief 
prayed for ; the cdmpauy possess no 
powers to grant additional allowances, 
after peace has been made.” After rea- 
soning the case, with great diligence, Mr. 
Adam goes on to say — “ When it is pro- 
posed to Break up contracts, which have 
beett' entered into for seven years, even 
foftirttigie year, it is directly in' the face 
of parliament, and must ope- 
v«si a l«il4st' the present s stem." Yet 
thW’itiSthe proposition which the shvp- 
1 the court to take 


into consideration— a proposition that 
went to abrogate the very system which 
they appeared so very desirous to pre- 
serve. What did the special committee 
say — “ The principle is, that the peace- 
rates of freight, for the company’s ships, 
shall he settled once for all • but, if, in- 
stead of acting on that principle, you 
grant a discretionary power, to make 
additional allowances, during the time 
the contracts are in force, it is plain that 
the system which the proprietors and the 
court of directors have stated to be so 
important, would be superseded.” Could 
any thing be more strongly expressed ? 
The introduction, therefore, of any alte- 
ration, which conld possibly have the 
effect here mentioned, it became the duty 
of the court of directors, to guard against, 
with the utmost jealousy and vigilance.' 
The special committee here showed the 
danger which would result from an alters 
at ion— and he called on the court Of di- 
rectors either to oppose some strong rea- 
soning to that of the special committee, 
or to be guided by the principle they had 
laid down. But the present court of di- 
rectors, as well as the executive- body of 
1803, agreed in this point, that contracts 
ought not to he broken. In the latter pe- 
riod, however, that act was done ; bnt 
it was expressly done under the plea, that, 
preparations were making for war — 
and that, under such circumstances, a 
right to grant additional allowances ex- 
isted. It was not founded, as appeared 
now to be the case, on an implied right 
to break contracts, under any circum- 
stances. The special committee farther 
observed — “ It is the nature of contracts, 
entered into for a certain time, to render 
the contracting parties subject to contin- 
gencies. The ship-owner takes the 
chance of losing by the rise of stores Irtd 
materials, or of gaining by their fall. "If 
the rate be fixed fairly and mutually be- 
tween the parties, the sufferer has him- 
self only to blame. It would subvert 
the principle of contract, if, after a lapse 
of years, one of the contracting-partita 
had a right to claim additional allow- 
ances.” These were the argument* used 
by the special committee Of 1803, against 
the relief prayed for— but now they were 
adduced to the court, by the' committee Of 
shipping, in Order to persuade them iti 
adopt the principle so decidedly' repro- 
bated. In short, the report of the special 
committee — the sentiments of the cOUrt 
of directors — the opinion of the comet of- 
proprietors — the letter of their byfe-laW* 
— the provisions of the act of parliament J 
— all proceeded on this fundamental pr#t- 
ciple, “ That the peace-rate oflteifif 
was to be invariable— that it was n*t"tb 
be altered, either on the appBoMon of 
one owner, or of a great nnmber.” 
These were the words of the special com- 
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mittee ; and they appeared to him to be 
conclusive against the arguments of the 
shipping-committee. He therefore held 
it to be impossible, that they could have 
read this report correctly (at least rea- 
soning on it as he did), or they would 
not have made quotations from it, which 
were decidedly, against the adoption of 
the measures they recommended. Their 
proceedings appeared to be almost a 
contradiction . It was perfectly inexpli- 
cable to him. The shipping committee 
said, “ xhe reasoning is so stroug in 
the case of 1803— it is so completely 
applicable — .that we do not deem it at 
all necessary to reason on the subject ; 
but we call on you to look to the argu- 
ments of the special committee.” Now, 
he would also request the court of pro- 
prietors to examine those arguments, 
and having done so, he would ask, was 
there a single reason to be found 
amongst them, that could indure a de- 
cision in favour of the proposition ? 
He would say that if ten men sat 
down to select arguments against the 
resolution, they could find none more 
powerful than those contained in the 
report that had been quoted — nor, on 
the Other baud, oould any thing be pos- 
sibly brptnibt . forward, more forcible, 
more dear, or. more consistent with the 
principle of the system on which the com- 
pany bad' advantageously acted, hut which 
they were now called on to overturn. 
And yet the shipping committee adduced 
the facts and the reasoning of that report, 
as the ground on which the proprietors 
■were to agree to the measure recommend- 
ed by them. He was quite at a loss to 
find out a single argument in that report 
favourable to that proposition — but he 
could readily discover an immense body 
of reasoning against the measure. It 
might be asked, “ what induced the ge- 
neral court, on a former occasion, tocome 
to the very same resolution, without a 
debate, if it were so improper?” He could 
only suppose, that its nature had not been 
considered. If it were otherwise, such a 
resolution, so hostile to the interests of 
the company, would not have been agreed 
to. But, allowing that it had passed 
then, surely it would be very wrong to 
suffer a bad precedent to lead them to act 
improperly a second time. He, however, 
conceived be bad clearly shewn, that there 
was, in. fact, 0 o precedent. There was 
na pretension to similarity betweea the 
two cases— they bore no resemblance to 
each other, la the present case, there 
was aprospectofavery long peace, whilst, 
in the former, every one looked forward 
to the prospect of an ; approaching war. 
Therefore, he denied that the similarity 
contended for, existed in fact. Mankind 
were likely, at times, in matter* of diffi- 
culty, where doubts were entertained, to 


be guided by the views of others, who 
were not interested in the subject of dis- 
pute. Now, he begged the court to mark 
the view which the legislature took of the 
case, when they granted the act of 1803, 
by which the directors were impoweraj 
to make the additional allowance. When 
the company went to the House of Com- 
mons, praying for that act, the legisla- 
ture felt it was an affair in whicli they 
were not peculiarly interested. “ Here,” 
said they, “ is a body of men calling on 
us to pass an act for their own benefit — 
but we see the danger to which it may 
lead them back — and we must endeavour 
to provide against it.” In consequence 
of the application made to parliament, 
the act of the 43d of Geo. IU. was passed 
on the 11th of August 1803. It contain- 
ed oply two sections — the first of which 
gave the discretionary power to the di- 
rectors. The seeond section set forth — 

“ Provided always, that nothing in this 
act contained he constituted hereafter to 
authorise or admit any departure from 
the provisions of the said recited act of 
the 39th of Geo. Ill ; and shall not sanc- 
tion any claim, in addition to the fixed 
allowance of peace freight, described in 
the company’s contracts, in consequence 
of any variation in the price of stores, or 
on any other account whatsoever, except 
in case of war, or preparation for war.” 
Now, this was the precedent, this was 
the point they were directed to found 
their decision on ; and, therefore, de- ' 
manded a very serious investigation. Bet 
the court examine the statement of the 
ship-owners. They told the company, 
that the price of stores had not fallen — 
that the rate of wages had uot fallen — 
that the value of the articles to be pur- 
chased in India and China had not fallen 
— but they did not attempt to say, that 
this country was in a state of preparation 
for war. They did not hint at such a 
thing. Therefore, considering the clause 
of the act of parliament which he had 
just read, it did appear to him, that even 
if the court of proprietors agreed to give 
the powers asked for by the directors, the 
House of Commons would not grant their 
consent. They would observe, “ did we 
not say, before, that this might lead to jt 
breach of your system ? and did we pot 
expressly guard against any future appli- 
cation of the principle ?” Wliep otux a 
breach was made in a system, it wageaky 
to resort to precedent, and tp increase it. 
But the legislature, knowing the consti- 
tution of the country better, in all proba- 
bility, than those who advised the depar- 
ture from an established principle, said, 
distinctly,—"* there shall be.no plea for 
pursuing this course hereafter — and, if 
you make the application, we will not 
listen to it.” Bet the court, therefore,... 
look to4ho si tua ti on in which they wouj^ . 
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be placed, if they concurred in the reso- 
lution. Tiiere was no precedent, evident- 
ly, for going to parliament — they were 
neither at war, nor making preparations 
for war — and, therefore, very little atten- 
tion would be paid to their application. 
After quoting the case of 1803, as a pre- 
cedent — after stating facts, and adducing 
arguments, which instead of supporting, 
militated against the measure, the com- 
mittee informed the proprietors, that the 
managing-owners declined signing their 
charter-parties— that they were unable to 
sail at the existing rates. What, then, 
did they recommend to the proprietors, 
after the most mature deliberation ? they 
did not recommend the adoption of any 
principle which could be fortified by the 
experience of former times — no, they 
proposed the recognition of a principle 
which all their reasoning tended to inva- 
lidate. He hoped he had satisfied the 
court, that the precedent adduced was 
not applicable to the measure under con- 
sideration — and, if it were not, the rea- 
soning connected With it fell to the ground ; 
so that, in fact, as far as concerned the 
present case, there was no favourable rea- 
soning at all. He had shewn, not merely 
from his own arguments— but from the 
opinion of the court of directors, and 
from the expressed sentiments of the le- 
gislature — that if a different state of 
things existed, when the discretionary 
power was formerly granted ; therefore, 
when the committee called on the pro- 
prietors to agree to a similar measure 
now, under circumstances wholly differ- 
ent, their statements and their reason- 
ing became quite irrelevant. But the 
committee went farther. They were ask- 
ed, “ what do you mean to do ?” The 
answer was, “ we think it necessary to 
give you an outline of the plan we intend 
to adopt. We propose, if the court should 
agree to the resolution, to fix, for the 
present season, (he increased expense of 
an outfit, on each voyage, on the same 
principle as was adopted in time of war, 
since 1804 .” The meaning of which was, 
that the ship-owners were to receive high 
war allowances, on certain voyages, they 
being called on to pay particular penal- 
ties. Be thought it strange, however, 
that, in time of peace, they were to be 
placed on a war establishment. Still, 
that was what they were called upon to 
do. Was ever any thing so monstrous ? 
In time of peace they were to pay war 
rates. It appeared, that the committee 
wished to follow the example set in ano- 


ther place, where it was settled, that at a 
period of profound peace the country was 
tn( be hardened with an immense war es- 
'ttMtabment. — (Hear, hear .) — They cer- 
'toUffaetcd as if they approved of this 
rst waftt , and meant to follow it up. If 
Hw xemttiM Were carried, the company 


would continue, in time of peace, to pay 
war allowances to the present owners, who 
applied for relief. So that the company 
would have the immeuse advantage, of 
paying war-fieights, at a time when pro- 
found peace reigned throughout the world, 
in consequence of departing from the es- 
tablished system. 

The Chairman — “ Will the hon. pro- 
prietor quote tile words to which he re- 
fers ?” 

Mr. Hume. — “ The words are, ‘ to con- 
tinue, for the present season, the mode of 
fixing the increased expenses of outfit, on 
each voyage, ou the same principle as has 
been adopted in time of war, since the 
year 1804.”’ 

The Chairman. — “ Nothing is there 
said about war allowances. The princi- 
ple may be acted on, although the same 
allowance may not be granted.” 

Mr. Hume. — “ That is my argument.” 

The Chairman. — “ No, the hon. pro- 
prietor assumed, that war allowances 
would positively be given to the ship- 
owners.” 

Mr. Hume proceeded. — What he as- 
serted was this, that the committee laid 
it down as a principle to give increased 
expenses of outfit to the ship-owners, in 
time of peace. If the expression meant 
any thing, it meant tiiis. He should be 
glad, however, to hear it differently inter- 
preted. But many parts of the reportre- 
quired that those who wrote it should ex- 
plain what it meant ; for the great mass 
of those who read it, did not understand 
it. Why, should the company alone, in 
time of peace, be subject to war contin- 
gencies, when the act of parliament— the 
contracts themselves — and their bye-laws 
— all pointed out the regular course for 
their adoption ? The directors had not an 
argument — not one, at least, in writing— 
to reconcile the court to this anomally, 
and show them why they should agree 
to the resolution. He trusted, on the 
other hand, that he had not failed in lay- 
ing before the proprietors a great variety 
of reasons- — not merely those which ori- 
ginated witli himself, hut others drawn 
from the best authority— that operated 
strongly against the proposition. But it 
would be necessary to go a little farther. 
He had heard it said of an individual, 
that he frequently listened to arguments, 
which altered liis opinion, but never 
changed his vote. Now the friends of the 
ship-owners might probably think hi* ar- 
guments very cogent, at the same time 
that they had determined to give their 
suffrages to the other side. He, however, 
hoped they would not act thus. He bow 
came again to the great point— was there 
any one fair argument in favour of the 
measure ? They were told that it would 
only be called for this once. So they were 
told before. When the proposition was 
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last made, it was only for i( this once 
hut it appeared a second application had 
followed it. What then, was to be ex- 
pected from this plea of “ for this once 
only ?** To have it in a tangible shape, 
it must be under hand and seal. There 
would be then some hope that the pro- 
mise would be adhered to, but experience 
taught them, that the verbal assurance 
was good for nothing. But, as others 
might examine, narrowly, the mode of 
arrangement in this case, he could not 
avoid viewing the danger of setting this 
precedent for placing a discretionary power 
in the bauds of the directors. A twelve- 
month had not elapsed, since a proposi- 
tion was made, which he opposed, to ena- 
ble the company to become ship-owners to 
a great extent. He deprecated the sys- 
tem — because, in consequence of it, 
freights would perhaps be raised to 35/. or 
40/, a ton. If they continued, the trade to 
India would necessarily become a losing 
concern ; and, therefore, he stated, that 
it was an act of very doubtful policy, to ad- 
here to that which might be takeu away 
in another year. A noble lord had since 
moved, in another place, for a series of 
papers, to dear up this point — to see whe- 
ther the India trade was profitable or not. 
Should it turn out to occasion loss, in- 
stead of producing gain, was that a time 
for the compauy to proceed iu their ship- 
ping scheme ? Was that a time to send 
out particular ship-owners on a principle 
of favouritism ? He then said, but the ob- 
servation was treated very lightly, that be- 
fore twelve months had passed, there would 
be a chairman’s captain — a deputy chair- 
man’s captain — and a captain for every 
member of the committee of correspon- 
dence. — (A laugh.) — What was the 
event ? The resolution on the subject was 
scarcely dry, when a code of regulations 
made its appearance, pointing out the 
manner in which this patronage was to 
be disposed of — by which each gentleman 
would know how to conduct himself. 
The chairman was to appoint his captain 
— <the deputy chairman had the like pri- 
vilege — and the members of the commit- 
tee of correspondence were not forgotten. 
They had then only two ships — but seven 
were now contracting for, so that the pa- 
tronage would be considerable. The 
committee of correspondence consisted of 
nine members, so that the two youngest 
were rather unfortunate. They must 
wait until two additional ships were call- 
ed for, and they also would have tlieir 
captains. The question in itself, exclu- 
sive of its consequences, was such as re- 
quired their most serious consideration. 
One circumstance he would now state, 
which rendered the case of much greater 
importance than it had heretofore appear- 
ed, to be, although it could not be denied, 
that, on the very first flew, it fu one of 


no common maguitudb — of no trifling in- 
terest. He had already shown how cor- 
rect the committee of shipping were in 
their reasoning, and he had now to call 
the attention of the court to a very pro- 
minent part of their recommendation. 
They proposed , <( that the owners should 
he called upon to forfeit the amount of 
the penalty bonds, for the performance of 
their contracts, which amounted for each 
ship, to from 5000/. to 10,000//* Now 
what was the fact P the committee laid 
on the table a statement of six ships, for 
which additional allowances were claim- 
ed. But the proprietors were not infor- 
med, that relief was claimed for twenty- 
eight ships, comprising 26,440 tons. Now, 
of the six ships relative to which a state- 
ment had been made, (namely, the War- 
ren Hastings, the Asia, the Marchioness 
of Ely, the Phceuix, the Prince Regent, 
and the Astel,) there was a penalty only 
for one. The owners of the Warren Has- 
tings alone had entered into a penalty 
bond. — (Hear, hear .) — This proved, that 
the farther the court examined these af- 
fairs, the less reason would they find for 
satisfaction. For the Asia no security 
was required, and the Prince Regent was 
in the same situation. In the case of 
one or two of these ships security was de- 
manded, but it was not ultimately taken. 
This being the true statement, bethought 
the committee, before they spoke of pe- 
nalties, thould have well considered how 
the matter stood. He had been led tobe^ 
lieve, that there would have been penal- 
ties for the whole tweuty-eight ships — 
that there would have been tweuty-eight 
times 5 or 10,000/. ; instead of that, it ap- 
peared, that there was only at the rate of 
one penalty, for suv ships ; and for any 
thing he knew to the contrary, when the 
whole was examined, there would not, 
perhaps, be so many. But, supposing 
they received one penalty for every 
sixth ship, the amount would be about 
25,000/. ; while the loss that would 
be sustained, by granting relief, would 
not be less than 2 or 300,000/.— (Hear f 
hear.) The committee, therefore, ought 
to have left penalties altogether out of 
the question, unless they stated their 
amount fairly and exactly. By the reso- 
lution moved by his learned friend, on 
the 21st of January 1795, which he ted 
read, it was agreed that no tendergfbould 
be received, unless proper securities were 
given ; but here it appeared that joo secu- 
rities w ere taken — that necessary part of 
the contract was completely neglected. 
Let not the court, therefore believe, that 
they were to receive penalties from the 
twenty-eight ships now calling for extra 
allowance. If they did* they would meet 
with a great disappointment, since they 
were likely to receive little or nothing. 
The committee, of shipping contended. 
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that it was sound policy to grant relief, 
under existing circumstances, to the 
owners. He viewed the matter in a very 
different light, and could not avoid sta- 
ting his opinion, that it was, in every 
respect, bad policy to break the existing 
tender and contracts. He would advise 
them to support their system, to abide 
by the regulations on which it proceeded 
— that was the true way to uphold it ; 
but he could not repress his astonish- 
ment, when he was seriously told, that, 
by breaking in upon those principles, on 
which the shipping system had been so 
long conducted, they were taking that 
course which was most likely to strengthen 
and preserve it. What did the special 
committee say upon this point ? Would 
it not, they observed, be a monstrous 
thing to suffer low bidders, who had got 
into employment, in consequence of their 
offering at rates which they knew would 
not remunerate them, to ship into the 
advantage of the old system, and procure 
supplementary allowances, by represent- 
ing afterwards that the terms on which 
they had tendered their ships, were in- 
adequate ? The observation that had 
been made on a former day by an hon. 
member of that court (Mr. R. Smith) who 
was himself an owner, had made a very 
deep impression on his mind, and occa- 
sioned him to examine the subject closely. 
The first shipping transaction to which 
he would call their attention, was the 
taking up of the Warren Hastings. On 
the 8th of April 1801, the directors ad- 
vertised, that they would receive propo- 
sals, in writing, for a number of ships, 
a permanent peace freight to be stated in 
their tender. In consequence of that ad- 
vertisement, on the 21st of May follow- 
ing, the court received nineteen tenders, 
for ships, to go six voyages ; of these, 
six tenders only were accepted. The rate 
of freight, specified in the tenders that 
were accepted, varied from 16/. 14*. 'id, 
to 17/.; the thirteen teuders which were 
rejected, varied, with respect to the price 
of freight, from 17/. to 19/. 19s. per ton. 
The difference arose probably from the 
charge made for war-contingencies. Who, 
he asked, were the gentlemen that offer- 
ed tenders on that occasion ? They were 
Mr. Mestaer, Messrs. Wilkinson, Messrs. 
Anderson and Co. Mr. Larkins, Mr. R. 
Wigram, Messrs. Easterby and Chapman, 
Mr. J. Atkins, Mr. James Thomas, Mr. 
T. King, Messrs. Bonham and Russell, 
Messrs. Cleland and Co. Mr. J. Rogers, 
Mr. J. Woodhouse, Mr. R. Lewis, and 
Messrs. W. and H. Palmer. The tenders 
of the first six gentlemen were received. 
He bad an opportunity afterwards of 
^leaking to one of the individuals, whose 
W«|iMl ill were rejected — who expressed 
•towolf in these terms : — “ The system 
ft t aking mp Alps by tender has been a 


saving one for the company — it has oper- 
ated unequally with respect to the own- 
ers ; to some it has been beneficial, to 
others injurious. But my tender being 
refused, I have a right to expect, that 
those who underbid me wilt not receive, 
at a future time, any additional allow- 
ances.” Surely those persons who, hav- 
ing made a correct calculation, were un- 
successful on that occasion, would have 
a great reason to complain, if this reso- 
lution were carried. Certainly, if those 
who had tendered at very reduced rates 
were now let in to reap the advantage of 
large supplementary allowances, the gen- 
tlemen whose fair estimate was rejected, 
would have a very strong ground of re- 
monstrance — hut he hoped the court 
would never allow such partiality and in- 
justice. 

He should now advert to the circum- 
stances under which the Prince Regent 
and Asia were taken up. The adver- 
tisement of the court of directors was 
dated the 1st of March 1797 — and the 
tenders were received the 7th of April. 
On that occasion fifteen owners sunt in 
their proposals. No objection whatever 
could be made to any of them, in point of 
respectability. Mr. Mangles, Mr. Mes- 
taer, Messrs. Cleland and Co. Mr. Brough, 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. Wigram, Mr. Moffat, 
Mr. J. Atkins, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Humble, 
Mr. Princeps, and Mr. Woodhouse, were 
tbc competitors. The names of many of 
these gentlemen were well kuuwn ; and 
one would have supposed, that the ten- 
ders of some of them, whose experience 
in calculations of this kind, and whose 
character for fair, honourable, and up- 
right dealing had long bten established, 
would have been received. But no such 
thiug was done. The ships of Mr. Hum- 
ble, who was not known at the time, 
were taken up. His tender for three 
ships being the lowest, it was imperative 
on the court to receive it. Here a great 
irregularity occurred ; although Mr. Hum- 
ble tendered but three ships, the court 
of directors took up four from him on 
that day. T wo of these very ships which 
were built by Mr. Humble, who had un- 
derbid all his competitors, were amongst 
the vessels for wbich relief was now 
claimed. After he bad made these state- 
ments, which were founded on the re- 
cords of the court, he would call on the 
proprietors to consider the gross injustice 
which would be done to those individuals, 
whose tenders were rejected, if the court 
sanctioned the additional allowances now 
demanded by those who were employed 
in consequence of their having proposed 
rates which they now discovered would 
Dot answer their purpose. The next 
ship for which relief was claimed, was 
the Phoenix. The tender of her owner 
was accepted on the ISth of done 1803 : 
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the rate bargained for 21/. 10,?. per. ton. 
She was built in lieu of the old $liip, 
Piincess Amelia, and had two voyages to 
perform, having first fulfilled the number 
of voyages which the Princess Amelia 
ought to have 'made. Those two voyages, 
conformably with the act of parliament, 
weie to be completed at the lowest rate 
of the season, which was 26/. per. ton, 
and front this the ofrner required to be le- 
lieved. He (Mr. Hume) thought that '26/. 
per ton was below what the owner could 
afford to take, if he were now to make a 
tender'. But, if the vessel was afloat on 
any day after the preceding Wednesday 
(the 20th of March), she must, under the 
provisions of the act of parliament, per- 
form her voyage at the rate of the last 
ship taken up. Here, instead of 21/. 10s. 
per. ton, which was the original bargain, 
the act of parliament enabled the owner 
to get 26/. ; bur he wanted more than the 
legislature had sanctioned. This was the 
nature of one of the application:* now be- 
ford the court. The applications weie 
various m their nature — they were not 
simply confined to one or two classes. 
Those who examined them would find 
that they consisted of five or six. In the 
case of the ship Astell there was a posi- 
tive deviation from the egress provisions 
of the’ apt of parliament* What was the 
nattire of the transaction ? The Astell 
WaS built; 6n the bottom of the Prince of 
Wales, belonging to Mr. Mesfaer, that 
vessel having been lost oh her first voy- 
age. Her peace freight was 20/. 1 7s. per 
tdn, and she was engaged for six voyages. 
The tender was accepted on the 26th of 
March. 1801, at which time, twenty 
tenders, made by various respectable ship- 
owners, were rejected. The war con- 
tingencies were from 11/. 5.t. to 0/. 3 a 1 ., 
being ah average of about 10/. per ton. 
Thus, therefore, the permanent charge 
Under the contract, would be 30/. 17^. 
per ton. When the Prince of Wales was 
lurft, the owners applied to the court of 
directors. Observing, that it would be a 
v?ry hardship on them, if they 

Were obliged to build a ship on the terms 
for which the Prince of Wales had been 
hired. It would be very oppressive, if 
they 1 weie confined to 10/. per ton, for 
war contingencies, when 18/. aud 20/. 
virfW fh’e general rate ; aud they conclud- 
ed hyWkyiug the court of directors to 
relieve tnefp. What success did this ap- 
, iVfcrt'li r»i. 1, * T* ■ | of the 

jfVltrifs a- ip l 1 ,- ,,i-. «. i ! Baring, 
l r.’Vd Kh;vfoi;i. ,-.i d * of Ex- 

eter, was complied with, though it ap- 
peared to lriilvui direct .contravention of 
the act of the 30th of Ocorge III. cap. 80. 
By that statute, it \y a* enacted, (when 
a-sfcfp *.i« lost, and no hiame attached 
to tfefc Officer 1 ' or owners) that *i it .shall 
be laW fat for the court of directors to 
Asiatic Journ. — No. V, 


agree with the owners of: such ship, so 
lost, to build another ship for the service 
of the company, to be employed by them 
at the same freight aud demurage, and 
upon the same terms, for arid on which 
such lost ship teas originally taken try?, 
for the number of voyages originally con- 
tracted for, or as the owners should 
agree; that, at the expiration of the re- 
maining voyage or voyages, such new ship 
should continue in the service of the said 
united company, until she shall have per- 
fouued her six voyages,” &c. Now, on 
the principle clearly laid down in this 
act, the new ship, though called the As- 
tel, having been built on the bottom of 
the Prince of Wales, was not entitled to 
receive higher terms than those on which 
the latter ship had been hired. He con- 
ceived the court of directors had no right 
to grant any additional allowance to her 
owners. The opinion given by Mr. Adam, 
in 1803, was, that the act of parliament 
deban ed the directors fiom granting re- 
lief. And what did their present stand- 
ing counsel, Mr. IWanquct, suv on this 
point ? “ I aui of opinion that the court 

of directors cannot lawfully do that indi- 
rectly, which they aic prohibited from 
doing directly. The 30th George III. cap. 
80 has prescribed a particular mode in 
which ships shall be taken up for the re- 
gular service of the company, by a con- 
tract for six voyages, at a certain peace 
freight, with liberty to agree for the pay- 
ment of further charges, if in a state of 
war, or preparation for war. Any course 
of proceeding that violates this principle, 
is illegal. It, then, ships which are now 
uudei contract to perform mx vo\ acres at 
a certain peace freight, should he released, 
either uiatuitously, or for a compensa- 
tion, and afterwards encaged at a higher 
freight than that which is agieed for, by 
the existing contract, the principle pre- 
scribed by the legislature would be com- 
pletely evaded.” What then was the 
conclusion to be drawn from the provi- 
sions of the act ? 31iat, if leave were 
given to build on the bottom of the Prince 
of Wales, it followed that the new ship 
should perform the lemaining voyages at 
the original rate contracted for, viz. 20/. 
17*. per ton, peace freight, and 1 6 /. per 
ton, war contingencies. But, it appear- 
ed, that Mr. Adam hail, at a later pe- 
riod, changed his opinion on this poiftK 
On the 0th of January, 18fi7,' when the 
application of the ownereof the Baring, 
Hinted Kingdom, and- Marchioness of 
Kxcter, was under- ctfnsWeratiow, he 
‘dated, that the court of directors did 
possess the power of releasingfrom con- 
tracts. “ It therefore appears to me,’* 
said Mr. Adam, that the emrrt of direc- 
tors have a dlscretioato reload and re- 
gulate cootraefry where tbr bai gain w.is 
originally, or has l»\ intern limit ciicnin- 

Vo l. I. 6 Q 
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stance*, become too severe for the con- 
tractor to execute.” This was his opi- 
nion on the !fth of .Kinnarj 1807, when 
he had, in 180.1, ulien the first applica- 
tion for relief was made, stated, “ that 
the ait i 
is a bar 

is no /luirrr riven to make 
for additional chanrcs ari-inr to tlie 
owners after peace is made.” lint jet, in 
1807, when the case was put to him 
again, he gravely stated, that the direc- 
tors did possess “ the power to alter and 
regulate contracts.” He seemed to think 
that the power of the directors could re- 
lease individuals altogether from their 
contracts — that thete was nothing to 
control or oppo-e them. Tile directors, 
hovvevei , felt differently. They knew that 
no discretionarj power was left them, by 
the act of parliament. They, therefore, 
said to the owners of the Baring, United 
Kingdom, and Marchiones of Exeter, 
who had contracted for a certain peace 
freigiit, and specific war contingencies, 
“ Proceed on jour peace freight, we 
cannot relieve you from that, but we will 
let you have an increase of the war con- 
tingencies, from 18/. to 24/. per ton.” 
This was accordingly done, and they re- 
ceived 5/. or 61. per ton, allot e what 
they had eonti acted fot. Such was also 
the ease of the Astell. When she was 
built, the directors had no power to give 
her any terms different from those on 
which the Prince of Wales was contracted 
for, on the bottom of which vessel she 
was built. The opinion of Mr. Adam 
was, however, acted on, and an altera- 
tion was made. In speaking on this sub- 
ject, one could scarcely have patience, 
when so palpable a contradiction was de- 
tected. The learned counsel might sup- 
pose his latter opinion to becoirect — but 
he believed few persons would he found 
to agree with him. He conceded to the 
directors a most ext inordinary right — a 
right to release from the binding power 
of a contract. Now, he would contend 
that a contract once entered into ought to 
take its course, —it ought to be completed, 
in Into ; hut here the contractor was at 
once released from the specified war con- 
tingencies, and received a greater sum. 

It came merely to this : — the court of di- 
rectors on application made to them, said 
to the owners of the Astell — “ by the 
terms of your tender, you are bound to go 
six voyages for 20/. 17s. per ton peace 
freight, and 10 per ton, war contingen- 
cies — making a total of 30/. 17s. ; but we 
will not he so hard on you as to insist on 
your fulfilling the contract ; let your peace 
height continue, and we will increase the 
war contingencies.” They did so — on 
her first voyage, the war contingencies 
were raised to 1 til. 10s. per ton ; being 
8/. 10s. more than the owners were en- 


CMay, 

titled to demand. In stating the history 
of the shipping transactions/ he found so 
many deviations from the law, that he 


sedly agiee to the resolution then before 
them — a resolution which went to give 
the directors a right to want 5,000/. to 
one owner, and 10,000/. to another, vv ith- 
out any farther tumble or inquiry. At 
present, it ought to be observed, they were 
not apprized of the sum that would be 
necessary for the relief of the different 
claimants. Now, if a pei son came to a 
body of men, and said, “ I want some 
assistance from you,” would they not very 
naturally ask, “ what is it you do want? 
have you made a calculation of the sum 
necessary to remove your distress ?” 
Could that individual expect relief, if he 
did not state what his necessities requi- 
red ? but the committee of shipping 
though they recommended relief, had 
laid no estimate of the sum that would 
be required, before the court. In the 
absence, therefore, of direct information, 
they must take the best data they could 
get. They must, then, look back to 1803. 
At that period, 50 ships received aid, 
comprising 44,473 tons — which, on an 
average one with another, of 6/. 10s. pet- 
ton, gave a result of 205,698/. expended by 
the company in relief to the ship-owners. 
In examining the shipping proceedings of 
that day, he had been led into an inexpli- 
cable labyrinth. He saw no data on which 
the directors appeared to have acted, when 
they gave to some of the claimants 
2,500/. and to others 17,000/. He 
was anxious to know, in consequence of 
a question put by an lion, member of the 
court (Mr. K. Smith,) whether it was yet 
determined, how many ships should be 
relieved, at present, and on what scale 
that relief would be afforded ? No answer 
having been given, he wished to see the 
principle that had been acted on in 
1803 — because, though in leality the 
proceeding at that pei iod was no prece- 
dent, he thought, perhaps, it might be 
adopted as one by the directors. He 
could, however, find no principle — he 
could discover no system. He went over 
all the papers, some of them printed, and 
others in manuscript, but he could light 
on no data to explain the reason of the 
apportionment that took place in 1803. 
He thanked the court of directors for 
their indulgence, in suffering him to have 
access to those documents ; and he hoped 
he should not be considered to have acted 
ungratefully in making such a use of 
them — but, on the contrary, that his 
conduct would be looked upon as fair, 
open, and manly, since no individual could 
suppose he was interested one way or 
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>t the 39th of Geoice III, cap. 89, 
to the relief prajed fm. r l here 
any allowance 


was really ashamed to have occupied the 
attention of the court so long on the sub- 
ject ; but he felt that it \v;r> necessary, 
lest the court should hastily and unadvi- 
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othei . '1 he result, as he had before observ- 
ed, ot the relief granted, in 1803, to fifty 
ships, carrying 44,773 tons, was 295,61*8/.; 
and, as no data existed, by which the 
reason for giving 2,500/. to one ship, and 
17,000/. to another appeared, he had 
taken a general average of 6/. lO.v. per 
ton. Now he would ask, did not this 
facility ot granting money, affoid a great 
temptation for breaking down the sys- 
tem, instead of supporting it ? Was it 
not most dangerous to place in the hands 
of any body of men, a power, to disburse, 
as they thought proper, large sums of 
money ? To give 5,000/. to this appli- 
cant — 10,000/. to a second — and 17,000/. 
to a third ? Now, he held in his hand a 
list of thirty-four ships, at present claim- 
ing relief. Of these the last six had a 
species of remuneration laid down in 
their mode of conti act. It was agieed, 
that 40,000/. should be paid for the hull ; 
but, if it came to moie, the overplus was 
to be given to the owners — it it cost less, 
the difference was to be restoied to the 
coinpauy. Those vessels wete, there- 
fore to be set aside. The temainder, 
amounting to 28, comprised 26,440 tons, 
which, at the same allowance of 61. 10s. 
per ton, granted in 1803, (though, on the 
principle on which relief was uow de- 
manded, the high price of stores, &c. it 
might as well be 10/. 10$.) would give a 
total — 

For one voyage of i?171,8G0 

For two voyages 343,720 

For three voyages 515,580 

In fact, dealing on a fair scale, and acting 
with all men alike, — supposing it a mere 
question of money, uneonnected with 
any other consideration, they would not 
be able to get rid of it for less than 
500,000/. Without meaning to detain 
the couit much longer, he thought lie 
might safely be permitted to say, that 
the nature of a contract was such, that 
every commeicial man must desire it to 
be held sacred. It was on his strict ad- 
herence to his contracts, that the stabi- 
lity of the English merchant depended ; 
it was the correct fulfilment of his agree- 
ments, that established his fame all over 
the world ; it was his punctual discharge 
of every engagement into which he en- 
tered, that exalted his credit and cha- 
racter — and gave to his word, in foreign 
countries, more weight than even the 
bonds of others carried with them. — 
(Hear! hear!) — Did it not bcho\e the 
court, then, to take care how they for a 
moment departed from that just and 
upright principle ? If, in the dealings of a 
private man, a strict adherence to con- 
tracts was expected, how much more 
necessary was it in their case, when they 
considered the immense magnitude of their 
transactions — when, in the very last 
year> their freight and tonnage amounted 


to 2,000,000/. ? were they now to grant a 
discretion, which was formerly abused ? 
which was so dangerous, that the legisla- 
ture had been called on to step forward 
and redress the evil — to shield the direc- 
tors fiom temptation which human na- 
ture could not resist ? The court, in de- 
ciding this question ought to lecoilect, 
that the various contracts were not enter- 
ed into by hasty or inconsiderate men — 
but by gentlemen, members of the court, 
who had giown giey in calculation, and 
who had sent in theii tenders coolly and 
deliberately. It was but justice that the 
pioprietois should know who were the 
applicants. He should therefore read 
their names. The parties were:— Capt. 
Murray, .1. Foibes, Timbrel and Smith, 
Charles Christie, W. Sims, Henry Bon- 
ham, R. Borradaile, JR. Hudson, J. P. 
Larkins, James Sims, James Walker, 
John Wordsworth, Geoige Gooch, W. 
Agnevv, J. Coni, Robeit Williams, and 
Sii R. Wuram. Fiom this list he could 
select tlnee oi lour gentlemen whose bond 
lie would take tor half-a-million. — (A 
Lauu/i .) — and who*e knowledge of fi- 
gures and of calculations from the cradle 
upwards, is a sufficient proof that, in a 
case of this kind they would not act has- 
tily or precipitately. When theiefore, 
those contracts were deliberately entered 
into, was it not a matter for most serious 
consideration to weigh and examine the, 
consequences well, before they proceeded 
to abrogate the nature of instruments 
thus solemnly agreed to ? He had shown 
to the* court the amount of the relief 
granted in 1803 — lie had also pointed out 
the probable amount of the aid now call- 
ed for, — and he had stated the names of 
the individuals by whom the application 
was made; all of which wete circum- 
stances of great impoitance. Confidence 
towards public functionaries, in general, 
was wise, as the interest of the great bo- 
dy for whom they acted was concerned. 
For instance, he conceived, that business 
which twenty men would perform very 
badly might be excellently done by the 
zealous exertions of three or four ; he was 
ready to place a fair and just confidence 
in the court of directors, while they exe- 
cuted the regular duties which their office 
imposed on them ; but still he could uot 
suppoit them in doing that which was di- 
rectly opposed to a positive act of parlia- 
ment. The legislature had not given the 
directois any discretion to abrogate con- 
tracts — it would be well, therefore, be- 
fore the court opened the door to the ex- 
ercise of such a power, that they should 
weigh, with scrupulous exactness, the 
probable consequences. But the compa- 
ny, it was said, would gain b\ the mea- 
sure. This was a strange conclusion in- 
deed. “ It is much better,” observed the 
fnends of the measure, “ that jou should 
3 Q 2 
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<lo this, “ than suffer these ships to be 
lost to your service.” Now what was the 
fact ? Some of the ship-owners said, “ we 
will not go at the lowest freight of the 
season— we will have more than others 
go for.” It was then immediately said, 
“ If you do not comply with this demand, 
you will have unship?. — it will not he pos- 
sible for you to carry on your tiade.” He 
had felt it necessary to examine into this al- 
legation, that, if they rejected the proposi- 
tion of the o wners, they wi mid be distressed 
for shipping, and could not pioceed with 
their trade. How, then, did this fact 
stand? If the whole of the ships which 
were to load for the next year, were re- 
fused to the company, unless huger rates 
were given (but they would not be re- 
fused, for the owners had no other em- 
ployment for them, and must comeiound) 
they would not have a very extraordinary 
amount of tonnage to provide. Five ships 
were to go to China, carrying Tons. 

4,800 

And eleven to India 9,330 


Making a total of . . 14,130 


So that if those individuals refused to 
complete their contracts, the company 
would have to look for 14,130 ton*, of 
shipping. This would be the whole ex- 
tent of the deficiency. Now he had 
spoken to Canada merchants, and other 
pei sons who were in the habit of employ- 
ing laige ships, and they said, there w as 
no difficulty in getting the necessaiy quan- 
tity of shipping, if the company would 
provide for their expensive outfit. He 
did not, therefore, think, that the com- 
pany would softer either loss or difficulty, 
should the owners refuse to complete 
their contracts. He had stated the ut- 
most extent of the deficiency, to provide 
for which was much better than to sanc- 
tion a breach of agreement. Suppose the 
cost of fitting out other voxels amounted 
to 300,000/. hot it he paid, and, by the 
measure, the company would probably 
save 3 or 400,000/. ; but even if they 
lost by it, he thought the question of 
money was nothing, when compared with 
the mischief which would probably arise 
from a dereliction of principle. To avert 
those mischiefs, if possible, it was his 
intention to move an amendment to the 
resolution, and he thought it was fair to 
state, that he meant to press it to a di- 
vision. He knew it w as a matter of ex- 
treme delicacy to appeal to individuals 
interested on any subject, as to the pro- 
priety of tlieir voting on a motion con- 
nected with it. But, though this was 
the case, he could not avoid expressing a 
as the directors were not in the 
hfcMt of being present at any decisions in 
which their individual interest was con- 
cerned, that the principle would be fol- 


lowed up by those proprietors who had 
applied for lelief. 

Mr Lowndes — ({ The directors voted 
for the increase of their own salaries.” 

The Chairman called the lion, propri- 
etor to order. 

Mr. II n ni e proceeded. He w as d i 3 posed 
to think, that the gentlemen behind the 
bar, voted, on the occasion alluded to, 
not as the court of director, but as in- 
dividual proprietors. He drew a very 
wide distinction between gentlemen vo- 
tingas pi oprietors on their own affairs, and 
voting a« directors. He always considered 
the executive body to act directors, 
but to vote as proprietors. Though there 
was no expiess act of parliament by which 
gentlemen interested could he prevented 
from voting on any occasion, yet he 
thought a certain degree of delicacy was 
connected with the question — how far 
persons, petitioning the court for assist- 
ance, could, with propriety, support their 
own proposition by their votes? He did 
not say, that it w T as illegal, or, in the 
strict sense of the word, improper, but 
he would put it to their own feelings of 
delicacy to decide, whether it was alto- 
gether l isht for them to divide on the 
subject of a i enumeration to be granted 
to themitlves. “ Having said so much” 
observed the honuutalde propiictor, “ i 
think it proper to recapitulate, in a few 
words. That the proposition now before 
the court appeal s to me to be a measure 
hostile to the present system of fair and 
open competition. It is aeainst the bye- 
law?, of twenty years standing. It is 
against the spiiit and letter of the 39th 
of George III, cap. 89. It is against the 
second section of the veiy act that ena- 
bled the company to give relief in 1803. 
It is against the whole of the practice since 
1793. It is opposed even to what the 
committee of shipping allege to be a pre- 
cedent, and which, if it be a precedent, 
being a bad one, the sooner it is got rid 
of the better. It is against all the facts 
and arguments that have been given in 
wiiting, to induce the court to agree to 
it. It is against the whole spiiit of the 
shipping-laws. It is contrary' to the real 
arguments of the special committee of 
1803, and of the present shipping com- 
mittee on the subject, though it is not 
opposed to the false conclusions di awn by 
the latter. It is, I think, a deviation 
from common sense, as far as agreements 
between man and man are concerned. 
It is as ridiculous as if we were request- 
ed to meet together for the purpose of 
breaking our own necks. — (A laugh J— 
If this principle of abrogating contracts, 
at pleasure, be established at an expense 
of from 3 to 500,000/. is it not tempt- 
ing men not to adhere to their engage- 
ments ? I am sorry for those owners, 
who, from concurring circumstances. 
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have been obliged to apply for relief— ami 
1 would have been most happy to have 
offended it, were 1 not prevented by a 
strict adherence to the rule of right. I 
advise the court, not to disgrace them- 
selves by any application to the legisla- 
ture ; since from the section of the act 
of the 43d of the Kin?, which I have 
read, it is likely that such application 
will be rejected. If we wish out state- 
ments to the legislature to be respected, 
on this or on any other occasion, let its lay 
it down as our tule of conduct, to aet 
upon principle. I now beg leave to move, 
as an amendment, — “ That all the words 
of the original motion, after the wmd 

* That’ be omitted, and that the follow- 
ing be substituted — That it appears to 
this court, that, by a l evolution of the 
general court, dated April 3d, 1793, it 
was unani moml) detei mined, ‘ That a 
‘ permanent system ot hit ing or building 
‘ ships should he established, upon piin- 

* cipies of fail, well-iegulated, and open 
1 competition .* — And that by an act 
parsed in the 39th year of Ins present 
Majesty’s teigii, cap K9, it is enacted, 

* That all slnj» tor the company’s ser- 

* vice, shall in future be taken up by 
‘ public contract; and that utheitise- 
‘ ments shall issue for the same, particu- 

* larising the dimensions, equipment, 

* stores, &c, required, as to the same 

* ships and enacting, ‘ That the pro- 

* posal, specifying the lowest peacc- 

* Height shall be accepted without fa- 

* vour or piutiality That by adher- 
ence to this system, many millions ster- 
ling have been saved in freight ; and 
this com t would regard a departing from 
the system so established, as one of the 
greatest evils that could happen to the 
company, especially any such deviation <- " 
might dnectly or indncctly induce the 
ship-owner to look to subsequent consi- 
deration, or indulgence, fiom the favour 
of the directois, or hi" influence with 
them, either by releasing him fiom hi" 
covenant, or increasing the rate of freight 
beyond the sum fixed and contracted for, 
under the pretence or allegation of un- 
expected lise in the price of stores or 
other articles : — That this court cannot 
but regat d the application of the owner" 
to be relieved from their contracts, and 
their refusal to furnish their ships for 
the present season, at the peace-freight 
which they deliberately agreed to (on ac- 
count, as it is alleged, of the pi ice of 
stores, wages of men, expences in India, 
&c. not having as yet attained the stan- 
dard they expected) as wholly unreason- 
able, as the owners must be sup- 
posed to hare calculated upon these as 
well as every other contingency, when 
they spontaneously made their tender*, 
and entered into their contracts : — And, 
especially, a" a loos, if any should occur 
in completing then coin i acts, cmfld only 


be admitted, on a comparison with the 
very high rates of war contingencies 
which they hate received from the com- 
pany during a long war. That the mea- 
sure proposed by the court of directors, 
instead of fixing a given scale of allow- 
ance [if any allowance were necessary) 
equally applicable to all the owners, 
would leave it in the power of the diaec- 
tors to make any, and w hat increase, to 
particular owner", according to their 
pleasure, or regaid for the patty : — And 
the com t, fearing that such an infraction 
of the principle of public conti act, might 
lead to a return to that practice of pri- 
vate contract, and paitial selection, res- 
pecting the article of shipping (which 
cost the company 1,938, .135/. last year], 
and to save them from the ruinous effects 
of which piactice, the legislature enjoin- 
ed the present system ot fair and open 
competition — Tin* court doth therciore 
recommend, that the application of the 
ownei" be 1 ejected. 

T\\v<‘huinnau iO"C and "aid — Although 
it wa." the wi"h ot the mint of d hectors, 
and ino"t ccit.iinlv hi" own, that this 
subject having hem brought by the court 
befoie their constituents should be consi- 
dered by those constituent**; yet the speech 
of the honourable gentleman, who had 
just sat down, contained so much per- 
version of fact, and so much allusion to 
circumstances which could not be knowui 
to any of the proprietors, that he took 
the liberty of offering himself thus early 
in order to obviate some of the mis-state- 
ments and misapplications, as he conceiv- 
ed them to be, of the honourable gentle- 
man, and to thiow "omc tine light ou 
the subject. 

It would not indeed be his object to 
follow the honom able gentleman at any 
great length, although the honourable 
gentleman had thought proper to occupy 
the time of the court for more than two 
horns: he (the Chairman) had more re- 
spect for that court than to wffsh to en- 
gross the rest of the day by endeavouring 
to answer all the perversion" of the hon. 
gentleman ; he would, however, with tha 
permi>"ion of the court advent to a few 
of the mo"t material of those statements 
which had been made; and he trusted he 
should be enabled to "hew that they were 
either inaccutate or irrelevant. 

He was not aware of the propriety of 
introducing as the honourable gentleman 
had done, so many topics upon a ques- 
tion "o "implc in its own nature : but the 
honourable gentleman had thought fit to 
declaim, at an inordinate length, upon 
matters which had no real relation to 
that question,— a question which might 
be fairly and fully discussed in a quarter 
of the time which the hon. gentleman 
had occupied. 

One of those irrelevant topics into 
which the honourable gentleman had gone 
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into detail, was the old shipping -\Meiii. 
Into that system he did not ihu*e to 
follow the hon inemhei, however mm h 
lie might he di*po*ed to do -mi, it thar 
question hme at all upon the jutM-nt 
case, tor ht had tell it his dut« to take 
an active pail in opposing tlie old slop- 
ping system, and might he pte*uiued 
therefoie to be somewhat acquainted w ith 
it, and with the M-teni substituted in its 
place, in the intioduction of which he 
had been a bumble iabouier, as he had 
al>o ever since anxious]) watched its 
progress, and sought it> jsei mancnce. But 
he was at a loss to conceive how the de- 
tails of the old shipping *y -stein could 
throw any light on the present pi breed- 
ing, unless a kind of analog) was intend- 
ed to be made out, that as the old sWeiu 
was supposed to he vet) much upheld by 
private m due nee and favoiu iti.Mii, so some- 
thing of the same nat uie might have oper- 
ated in the piesenr proceeding. But lie 
could in the most serious manner state 
that if ever there was a question which 
came before the court of proprietors with- 
out any influence, it was the present 
question. He did not know that a single 
member of the court of directors had 
been canvassed by any one individual wl o 
was either a ship-owner or any way di- 
rectly or indiiectiy connected with the 
present shipping interest. For the couit 
of directois and for himself especially, 
lie distinctly declared that they had been 
induced to recommend the proposed mea- 
sure, not primarily or chiefly as it in- 
spected the interest of the ship owners, 
but upon a general consideration of the 
true practical interests of the company, 
connected as they must be with the piin- 
ciples of equity, sound policy, and gene- 
ral utility. — (Hear ! hear ! hear !) 

It should be observed that the court of 
directors were placed in a dilemma, for 
which no practicable iemedy appeared, 
but the one pioposed. They had not 
brought themselves mto this situation. 
It was produced unavoidably by the com se 
of public events. The gieat ciisis at 
which Europe had now arrived involved 
in it the difficulties and inconveniences 
which occasioned the measure now in 
question. Events which the company 
could not controul had occurred to render 
necessary, even to the continuance of 
the substantial benefits of the present 
shipping system, that some modification 
of it in so extraordinary a case should 
take place. 

It was well known that one principle 
in the new shipping system of the com- 
pany, was the principle of fair and open 
Competition. Tenders of contract were 
from all parties upon this prin- 
ciple* the ships were to be tendered for 
their whole duration, usually reckoned 
six voyages, at one permanent rate of 


peace freight. The reason for these con- 
ditions was that no discretion might be 
lelt to v.uy the late of height from voy- 
age to voyage. 'I he extraordinary ex- 
penses incident to a time of war vveic 
necessuiily Utt to be ."titled between the 
dneetois and tlieowneis aecoiding to the 
ciicumstanccs of the time. No doubt 
the effect* id this system had juoved very 
sulutaiyto the company '.they hadpiocured 
their ships on teinis propoitionably lea- 
sonable. He was not prep.ued to say 
that it had answeied equally well to the 
ship-owners. Theie was certainly one 
incoiivenience in the natuie of the •sys- 
tem — that ot engaging at one late of 
freight for six voyage* which might be 
lcckoncd twelve yeais, a peiiod liable to 
many change* ; but in a time of peace 
the inconvenieiici might not be gieat ; it 
was aftei a war that the peace prices of 
stoies might be expected to vary from 
what they had been bcfoie the war. It 
was impossible to foresee when this new 
system was introduced (1796) that the 
war in which the country was then en- 
gaged, would last with hardly any inter- 
mission for twenty years. Every man 
knows what the effects of a wa; of such 
length must have been upon all the branches 
of commerce and every thing w hirh relat- 
ed to civil life. The prices of all the ai ti- 
des necessary to the outfit of ships had 
risen to an enoimous amount, beyond all 
human foresight. Of course ships could 
not now on the return of peace, be fitted 
out at any thing like the amount of outfit 
befoie the war. Hence the present great 
difficulty. During the vvai, as, by agree- 
ment, the owners were allowed what the 
extraoidiuary expenses of war required 
above the peace rate of freight, they 
might do well enough, and some expe- 
rience a profitable result ; though lie 
thought in general their gains had been 
hut moderate, otherwise he should not be 
so ready to piopose relief to them on the 
present occasion. But according to the 
actual cost of stores of all kinds, of 
of ship building and repans, it was 
plainly impossible that the ships could 
not be sailed at tlie peace rates of 
freight for which they had engaged, with- 
out ruinous loss to the owners, and 
eventually the loss of the service of the 
ships to the company, who would in con- 
sequence be obliged to hire other ships, 
less fitted for their employ, at higher 
rates of freight than would be given to 
the existing ships even if the proposed 
measure were adopted. This would he 
further explained in the sequel. 

But to proceed to some of the state- 
ments of the honourable gentleman. The 
honourable gentleman had laboured to 
shew that the grant of the proposed re- 
lief was against the system which had 
been so highly extolled— against the bye- 
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laws — against the act of parliament — and expedient which would ensure the same 
against the interests of the company. end, or el>e take up with one more di»ad- 

He denied that upon a fair and just vantageous to the company. The ques- 

understanding of the whole case, any tion was, therefore, and it behoved them 

one of those positions would be made to look at it fairly, whether they would 

out. He would look first at that point throw out the present ships which they 

which was the most material, the inter- might retain at moderate additional al- 

est ot the company. What was the lead- lowance, or take up new ships for which 

ing object of the proposition now before they must of necessity pay more than 
the court ? It was that very interest, they would pay in the other ease. The 
There was no question that the company honourable gentleman had insinuated that 
must have ships to carry on their trade — this would not be the effect. But 
the fittest, indeed the only fit ships are he (the Chairman) denied the position, 
those purposely constructed for it. If the for he would undertake to demonstrate 
company by rigorously exacting from the that the additional allowance to he made 
owners the performance of their con- the present owners would fall consider- 
tracts at the low rate of peace freight, ably short of the rates of freight which 
were to incapacitate those owners from must at present be required, 
going on, as must be the case with re- And here, before proceeding further, he 
spect to many of them, these ships might notice an observation which the 
would of course cease to sail on their pre- honourable gentleman had insisted on. 
sent terms — and then the company must He had said that the court of directors 
look to other ships, or to these upon in- had offered no reasons in support of the 
creased terms. In cither case wliat the measure they recommended. He (the 
company might recover by a course of law Chairman) presumed that after examin- 
in penalties and damages, could not be ing the report which had been submitted 
considered a compensation for the de- to the proprietors, there would be found 
rangements, inconveniences, and such en- sufficient reasons to justify the proposal, 
creased rates of freight as must he in- The hon. gentleman had urged against it 
curred ; not to insist now on the injury no reason of his own ; for all his reasons 
which would be done to the present ship- were drawn from the report of the diree- 
ping system of which the value is so much tors in 1803, which was quoted and re- 
acknowledged, by a rigorous enforcement, ferred to in their present report ; only in his 
which would teud both to check and to way of using both these reports, he has em- 
enhance future offers of ships on the ex- ployed them in direct contradiction to the 
isting principle. The experience of the intention of the authors, and in opposi- 
last few days had given the directors some tion to the conclusion to which those au- 
insight into wliat they had reason to ex- tliors after due consideration of all cir- 
pect, as to the rates of tenders now that cumstanccs came. But the hon. gentle- 
peace was restored. Of all the tenders man had also said, that the granting of 
which they had recently received, there additional allowances was contrary to the 
was none lower than 2 6/. per ton. Al- bye-laws, aud he quoted an act of parlia- 
most all were higher, some about a third menf in which he found a special provi- 
more, and it must be presumed, that sion guarding against this very principle, 
according to the circumstances of the If however the hon. gentleman thought 
times, many of these were not inequi- proper to rely upon the authority of par- 
table rates. Supposing then, for the liament as having in one act established 
sake of argument, that 2 61. per ton was the principle of a permanent rate of peace 
an equitable rate of freight, at the present freight, he (the Chairman) had only to 
time (though the rates lately proposed observe, that there was another act of 
were for the end of 1817), how was it parliament of equal validity passed in 1803 
possible that those ships which had been which allowed the directors to depart from 
hired at 16/. 17/. 18/. or 10/. per ton, that principle he so much insisted on. 
could sail at those rates ? The court of This latter act formed the precedent upon 
proprietors had in fact only one al terua- which the court of directors acted in a 
tive. They must either drive the owners case of the very same nature, 
of the ships in question to the extremity The hon. gentleman had indeed, at- 
of throwing up their contracts, or give tempted to shew that the present was not 
them that which should appear to be a such a case as that made out in the year 
reasonable additional allowance. That 1803, and that the measure then agreed 
is, something that will save them from to in consequence of the peace of Amiens, 
ruinous loss, though it will not amount was of no authority in the instance now 
to what must be paid for ships now taken before us as a precedent. His reason for 
up. Here it is the interest of the company, advancing this notion seemed to be, that 
in point of convenience and of pecuniary the act of 1803 was actually passed after 
consideration, to adopt the last member w ar had again broke out, whence he might 
of the alternative. They must either do infer, that it contemplated a state of war. 
this, unless they can devise some otlier But he (the Chairman) had taken a part in 
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the ilbcussioii of tli.it act in the Hoirte of 
Commons ; he luul also horn actively 
concerned as a director in the proeertlings 
which leal to that ttef, in preparing tor its 
introduction into the house, anil could 
with perfect cet taint) state that the holt, 
gentleman's notion was entirely unfound- 
ed. It might be tt ue that after the tt eatv 
of Amiens there was less prospect of the 
continuance of peace titan there is at pre- 
sent ; and it is true that betore the act of 
1803 passed, the nation was again at war ; 
but what he insisted on, and what was 
decisive of the point at issue between him 
and the hon. gentleman was, that the re- 
port of 1803, upon winch tiic hon. gen- 
tleman had been pleased to pass some 
commendation, was drawn tip eutiielv, 
aud grounded expi e-sly oil the contem- 
plation of a state of permanent peace. It 
was not apprehended at the time the te- 
port was framed, that the war would be 
renewed ; tlte report went upon the sup- 
position of the permauence of tlte peace, 
the return of which was the foundation 
of the report, and of tlte parliamentaty 
measure subsequently adopted. Hostili- 
ties had indeed recommenced before the 
bill actually passed, and so far the diffi- 
culties attending the adjustment of the 
rates of freight in consequence of peace 
were abridged. But tlte piotisinns of the 
act respected the freights to he given for 
the interval of peace, in entile conformity 
to the principle of the tepost of 1803, 
which went to grant arfallowaitee in peace, 
on the ground that tlte pi ices ot stoics 
had not returned to a peace level. 

Witli respect to tlte objection founded 
upon the bye-laws, he (the Chairman) 
knew of no bye-law which j ustified the lion, 
gentleman’s argument. He w as not aware 
of any thing in them that justified it. The 
bye-laws respecting shipping had been en- 
acted under the prevalence of the old ship- 
ping system, and might not be in all points 
adjusted to the new system since establish- 
ed, hut he knew of no such bye-laws as 
the hon. gentleman alluded to. Tlte 13th 
chapter of the bye-laws to which he seem- 
ed to refer — (Here tlte Chairman was 
about to read the second sectiou of that 
chapter when, 

Mr. Hume interposed and said, that 
was not the article to which he alluded ; 
and referred to the 67th page of the bye- 
laws. 

The Chairman referred to the page al- 
luded to, sect. 3d, which requires that in 
deciding upon tenders made to contract 
for building ships for the company the 
lowest rate of peace freight shall be ac- 
cepted. This law which had been in 
lw£0 in 1803, did not apply so as to con- 
the present question in favour of 
'thr® tgg. former example given by the 
genoaf, . point, and by parliament upon 
»f>bc«l reason*, wa* to be pleaded. 


[May, 

The hon. gentleman had objected to 
the term', in which this question was 
bioughr torunid, and seemed to assume, 
that although it w;b brought forward for 
one year only it was meant to sanction 
the same proceeding in tuture years. Cer- 
tainly the court fit diiectors did not in- 
tend that it should he continued from year 
to year. They confidently expected that 
things would in consequence ol the conso- 
lidation of peace, come into a more set- 
tled state than they were in at present, 
ami with an expectation of tln< sort, it 
must he quite out of theii contemplation 
that the measure should continue from 
tear to year. Such a supposition was 
contrary to the idea upon which they had 
proceeded, ami crave a wrong view of it ; 
ioi no such intention had e\er entered in- 
to their minds. 

The lion, gentleman had omitted, — he 
would not say studiously — some part of 
the repoit of the committee of 1803 ; 
whence instead of giving that report as in 
candour it ought to have, its full authority 
in the consideration of the subject before 
the court, the hon. gentleman selected only 
such parts as answered his own purpose of 
shewing that the present measure was in- 
compatible with the preservation of the 
new shipping system. Now there was 
in that report an express admission that 
if a case could he shewn in w hich the sys- 
tem could not be rigidly maintained with- 
out ruinous loss to the owners, it might 
then be a question whether the court of 
directors should not have the power of 
adopting such a remedy as that particular 
case required, or in other words to afford 
such relief as was absolutely wanted ; and 
it was assumed that such an extraordina- 
ry act might upon a clear exigency be re- 
sulted to without breaking down the sys- 
tem. Such a measure had then beeu 
adopted, and at the end of 13 years, un- 
der circumstances equal or more extraor- 
dinary, all that was now proposed was a 
measiue of the same kind. The proprie- 
tors had the pi ecedent before them, and he 
(the Chairman) was not aware of [the 
smallest distinction between that case 
and the present, excepting that the coun- 
try was now arrived at what, he trusted, 
would be a more permanent state of peace. 
No doubt at that time, the war was soon 
after renewed : but that circumstance did 
not at all alter the principle of the argu- 
ment in 1802. The principle at that time 
established was to make provision for thfe 
extraordinary circumstances which were 
found to exist upon the return of peace, 
and to regulate the rates of freight with 
reference to the actual price of stores, 
assuming that things w ere to return >to?» 
standard, as would render such regula- 
tions unnecessary. 

The hon. gentleman had said a great 
deal about contracts, and had thought 
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proper to observe that .some of the ships 
were iu such a situation with respect to 
the penalty bonds of the ovnicis, that if 
it was thought necessary to enforce the 
penalty against the owners, it would be 
found in many cases that no such security 
had been taken. It was very true, that 
some of these bonds were not to be found 
in the office of the house, in consequence 
of the negligent conduct of one of the 
clerks whose duty it was to take care of 
them; and who having since left the 
house was no longer amenable to the re- 
gulations of the company. But happily 
the misconduct of that cleik would make 
no difference in point of fact, to the com- 
pany, with respect to those bonds ; be- 
cause by the articles of agreement entered 
into with the owners, they became bound, 
whether a penalty bond was executed oi 
not ; and the agreement had the effect ot 
a bond, for seeming the performance ot 
their contracts. The court of due* tors 
if the measure weie passed, would have 
the power of considci mg the ca-e> of each 
owner respective!): and whether them 
was a penalty bond, or not, the director ft 
weald give those particular owners whose 
bonds were not foithcoming no more 
than those would recover whose seeuniy 
bonds were in the hands of the company. 
It would be matter of discretion in the 
directors ; and those owners would get 
no more allowance, than if the company 
had the utmost eontroul over them ; theie- 
foie the circumstance which the honour- 
able gentleman alluded to with to much 
triumph perhaps as a matter of l ejec- 
tion upon the management of the direc- 
tors had no effect whatever upon the 
question. The owners were bound by 
their tenders ; and what the directors now 
proposed was, not to give any riuht to 
the owners, but to leau* even thimr in the 
discretion of the directors as to tiie al- 
lowances to be made. In this point of 
view, therefore, the objection about the 
security bonds fell entirely to the ground. 

The hon. gentleman had alluded to the 
case of the ship Astell, as an instance in 
which the court of directors had illegally 
departed from the system established by 
law, and he had taken occasion to de- 
claim upon it as affording an evidence of the 
misconduct of the directors, and an argu- 
ment for restrainiug that discretion which 
they had thought proper to require. Xow, 
it was true that the mode of paying the war 
extraordinaries to the ship Astell had been 
changed, but the inference drawn from 
that fact by the bon. gentleman was fal- 
lacious. Neither did the Astell furnish 
the first instance of this kind, as might he 
conceived from the boo. gentleman’s men- 
tioning primarily and prominently the case 
of that ship. The directors bad exercised 
a like discretion in favour of three other 
ships, two years before the case of the 
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Astell came into question. To them the 
same rule had been applied as the lion, 
gentleman subsequently, and as it were in- 
cidentally noticed, though he dwelt chief- 
ly upon the case of the Astell for reasons 
perhaps that could be explained, asking 
with an air of triumph, why there should 
be am departuie froui the piincipleof the 
pei munent system in the mode of employ- 
ing this particular ship? The answer was 
not difficult ; and when the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case were fairly exhi- 
bited, they would deprive the hon. gentle- 
man of all just ground of accusation. The 
ship Astell was built conformably to the 
law upon the bottom of another that had 
been lost, and which had been engaged at 
one fixed late of war extraordinaries ; 
whereas the common practice was to set- 
tle the rate of war extiaordinaries from 
voyage to voyage, accoiding to the prices 
ot stores at the time ; and this was the 
only mode in which theie could be any 
ceitainty or safety, because to settle one 
latefoi MX toy ages when the prices of 
stoics liatdly ever remained the same for 
two yeais, was proceeding upon the prin- 
ciple of alotteiv, and the owneis might 
be subjected to ruinous loss, perhaps to 
a rate £S or £ 10 per ton less than the 
ships receiled who had their war extraor- 
dinaries settled from voyage to voyage. 
This was found to be the case of the three 
ships above-mentioned, and they weie re- 
lieved by being paid on the principle of 
the other ships. After having made this 
equitable conce-sion to them, was it to be 
refused afterwards to the Astell. which 
was found to be in the same predicament, 
and then the only ship so ciicumstanced ? 
The court ot directors thought not ; they 
thought it was but equital le this ship 
should be put on the footing of all the 
reftt, and if they had <Ltci turned other- 
wise, the ship must have thrown up her 
contract. The directors however, acted 
in this matter with the sanction of the 
learned counsel whom the company then 
employed, namely, Mr. Adam, who^e opi- 
nion wa% that although the law had en- 
joined that the peace freight should be 
one fixed rate ; it left the war contingen- 
cies to be sett ltd accoiding to the discre- 
tion of the cmiit of diiectoi*, and Mr. 
Adam was not a man likely to give a has- 
ty opinion upon anyca-c submitted to his 
considei at ion, alt hough the hon. gentleman 
seemed disposed to question The one deli- 
vered on this occasion. But as far as he (the 
Chairman) could judge, the opinion was 
a sound and just one, and indeed the case t 
required no extraordinary discernment in 
any man conversant with the subject of it 
to come to the same conclusion. As far 
as he (the Chairman) could understand 
the act of parliament, the directois acted 
correctly on that occasion, ami according 
to the powers the law vested in them j 
Vox. I. 3 JLl 
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which poweis warranted them to agree 
for the war extraoidinaries either at one 
fixed tate, or to make a new settlement 
for them evciy voyage ; and in con se- 
quence ot the opinion of Mr. Adam, the 
Amtell was put upon the same footing 
with other ships. There weie two cir- 
cumstances relative to that ship which 
fdither justified this concession. One 
was, that she was the lepre-entative of 
another ship that had been lost, which 
lost ship had been engaged in former cir- 
cumstances, and at a different period of 
time, when the efftv t pioduced by one fix- 
ed rate of war extraordhiaiies had not 
been experienced or contemplated as at 
all so unfavourable to the owneis as it af- 
te» wauls proved. The other circumstance 
was, that the Astell had not received the 
war allowance paid to many other ships 
for building, which amounted to five or 
six pounds per ton. The Astell, as already 
oooerved, was then the only ship which 
was not paid the war extraordinaries from 
voyage to voyage according to the circum- 
stances of the time, and every other ship 
originally engaged at one fixed rate for 
those extraordinaries having been put on 
the other footing, why should the same 
reasonable charge be refused to her ? 

But this and other things which had 
been mentioned, were of a subordinate 
nature, and should not occupy too much 
of the present discussion. The main ques- 
tion, which pressed for immediate consi- 
deration was what should he done respect- 
ing the case now submitted to the court ? 
The proprietors had, in his mind, to cliu^e 
one of two things before them. They 
must either discard the ships now' in their 
service, and sustain in the first instance, 
the iucouveuience, of hiiing ships not so 
well adapted for the India trade, at a rate 
of freight formed by the present times en- 
gaging aioO new slops in order permanent- 
ly to supply the place of thtr-e thrown out 
of the company's emplj / ; or, they must 
endeavour upon >ome equitable footing to 
retain the ships actually in the service. 
If they rtid the first thing — namely, dh- 
card the ships, insisting also upon the pe- 
nalties, and prosecuting the owners for 
not sailing their ships, ill order to recover 
the losses which the company might sus- 
tain by the breach of their contracts ; 
the consequence would be, that they 
would ruin the owners : they would sub- 
ject themselves to the necessity of taking 
up in the first instance, a class of ships 
not adapted to the service, and must pay 
more than they would now have to pay if 
they kept the present ships in their employ. 
This was the real and true state of the 
and without going into a detailed 
Wj|^r,to all the statements and obser- 
rauonsof thehon. gentleman, which nei- 
ther hor the nature of the subject 
wmdd now allow, he should only rely upon 
this *hoft ami real view .of the case. The 


owners were undoubtedly iu the power of 
the company by virtue of the act of par- 
liament : — The company might insist upon 
this, and on the failure of the owners de- 
mand the penalties • they might also 
commence actions to recover damages for 
the other consequences of withdrawing 
the ships. If the company resolved on 
this course, still they would oblige the 
owners to lay up their ships, whatever 
penal consequences might result from the 
breach of their contracts. But what 
would be the situation of the company 
in the mean time ? Instead of having the 
excellent class of ships wlrch they had 
now in their service, such ships as could 
not he got any where else in Europe because 
no other trade employed ships of the like 
size and equipment, they would be obliged 
to take such ships, as other branches 
of trade could furnish, to carry on their 
trade to China and India. They would 
be obliged to take up with such shipping 
as they could get, whether it answered 
their purpose or not, and subject them- 
selves to great inconvenience and difficul- 
ty ; when they had ships admirably adapt- 
ed to their trade within their reach, and 
ready to continue in their service at a less 
price, even than those of a worse quality, 
which the company must take up. 

It might be very convenient for the 
hon. gentleman to go into details quite 
be-ide the question which the general 
court had to determine, but lie had urged 
no one argument which could remove 
the court of ditectors from that broad 
ground on which they stood. It was 
upon the fair and unornamented ground 
which lie (the Chair mau) had candidly 
exhibited that this present measure was 
htought forward by the court of directors. 
They protested against the imputation of 
auv private influence or sinister motives. 
It was from their anxiety to preserve this 
veiy system which was so much entitled 
to approbation, that the measure proceed- 
ed. There was nothing of private influ- 
ence conceived in it. It was quite im- 
possible to exeiciso now, such an influ- 
ence as pi evaded under the tormer ship- 
ping system, for every owner acted Sepa- 
rately for himself, and used his own dis- 
cretion in the contracts he entered into. 
The court of directors had always been 
aware, that the return of peace after a 
long war, would be likely to produce 
Such a difficulty as has now actually oc- 
curred. But it was impossible to prevent 
it. When one permanent rate of peace 
freight was fixed at the beginning of a 
ship’s service, it was to be expected that 
after twelve or more years of uninter- 
rupted war, the prices of stores must at 
the return of peace be much higher than 
they were before the war. Still this in- 
convenience iu the system, and the mea- 
sure to which it now led, were outweigh- 
ed by the other great advantages of that 
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Mf'tem. The court of directois were ac- would be the consequence of this? Mauy 
tuated by no motives but those of au in- of theowneis must be broken down — per- 
dependuit impartial consideration of the haps a few of them might sustain the 


interest^ of the company, and a reason- 
able attention to the interest of those con- 
nected with them. This was in one plain 
sentence the short and long of the case. 

The hon. gentleman might have del oil- 
ed the court two hours longer upon ihe 
same subject, and after the same manner 
but he could not have altered the t.tir ar- 
gument upon which this case was found- 
ed. He might ha* c wasted his stiength 
in the same pursuit, hut lie could bring 
forward no statement — no fact — and no 
aigumcnt, that could answer or soUe the 
question now submitted to the court, in 
anv of he i manner than had been proposed ; 
and lie entreated the proprietaiy, toi theii 
own sake, to consider well, the simple but 
iinpntluut point to which the question 
w .in now i< duoed. One of these things 
the\ must chus'e, whether to continue the 
rirps which the\ now eni}doved upon the 
ie<iMUMlde nuns that main be s tiled 
f«u then, 01 whether the) would discard 
toe in, and nsoit to such impcitect and 
casual supplies as other sliippiug not cal- 
culated for their pm pose could afford 
them, in the spur of the moment, and in 
the exigency of their affairs, l/pon tins 
point they ought to exercise a wise and 
sound judgment, and not suffer them- 
selves to be earned away bv eironeous 
statements and fallacious arguments. 

The hon. gentleman talked about the 
mischief that would he done to that sys- 
tem, and the abuses to which the propo- 
sed measure might lead ; he seined to 
'i»'v with distrust the delegation of any 
discretion to the directors. No man was 
more ...imous than lie 'th** Chau man ■ was 
to pieserve the shipping system as n now 
stood ; and nothing would gi\e him gi eat- 
er uneasiness than to see that system sha- 
ko, i. He had devoted too many day* and 
years to the support of the system, now 
to lend himself to the subveisioti of it. 
But without going into a detail of the me- 
rits of that stem, the question was w hi - 
thcr, after a lone period of twenty \ enr- 
ol war, in all which the system had been 
advantageous to the company, they would 
now rt solve < m a coni«e of in»*asutes, 
which though the) might he repre-enfed as 
only an ndbtiencrtojii'tice, and t « • the sys- 
tem itself, would in icality, by the rum it 
would bring on the owncis, prme jori^- 
ly injurious to that ; for In* veuly 

believed, that the system would hr m it< - 
riall) affected, if the company wen* to 
proceed with such smerity again-t h i r. 
owner, as to say, yon must sail with a 
com - by rate of freight, and if you do not, 
wc w ill prosecute you for vour penalties, 
and piorrcd against you for such damarrs 
as the company shall have unstained hv 
mn r breach of contract. Why. what 


shock, so as not to be absolutely o\er>et 
by it; gencially speaking h.owever, the 
consequences must be fatal to their inte- 
HM" — pait ot them might be affluent 
nun; hut \ei\ tew ot them could well 
bear a loss of .sj\ oi ti 'ht pounds per ton 
tor lam oi five y oyv.gr s tli.it yyould be 
Mieh a u.isii as would deter men from 
coming toiwaid yyitli any new oilers that 
'yen- not siulic lenth his.li to piotcct them 
in .ill v\ rnis, which in othei yyords would 
he to raise the standard of peace fi eight 
and thus to check the operation of the 
principle of fiee competition, which h.al 
so much influence in keeping down the 
fi eights. After such an example it could 
not he expCi ted that men would he fond 
oi wntunug upon a permanent i ate oi 
peace lit iclit But si ill the objection yvas 
— if \i»u tiencli ujon the system a* all 
>ou in i lh 1 1 bleak it I’uyyn N»*\y the 
s.iiur o]iu c t mu might )>< made to any 
tem toumlid Upon tin like piiKiplrs. 
But \y.is it because the s, «tc m y\ ,.s tto t to 
he tolloyy ed up into t igoi ou» i uo'Imiii ,'t 
all tunes, and undo all lilt umstames 
that tlicrcfuje,ii could not cunt imie.tn use- 
ful system ; and that those who by »». 
ing dU experienced in< on*. < inence in . t , 
vveie to be In 1,1 up as de-tioyns of it } 

I he y ei y maintenance oi the ® vs tern was 
connected with a i- fuencr to times .ind 
cin uui't it»cLs foi wildcat om* time 

III U‘ lit he saint, tl) to c olour ifs ( • »»c ; 

at onoiiei, u nuJ't ht icallv dctnmrt.til 
t<» it , to i at i y th.e » xaet ion of a i erd r (> n- 
c.ii ton to the muio-l - •.trimify. Heme 
it n a* imc -an to, th* p!C*t i .,i<imi of 
the m ' tern, th ,t the (omja.n) rinmld look 
i" 1 1 h ■ w ondei fill altei.it on ,\hu!i bad 
i ih * n pbe •• n; tin < **uis» ot the be < t’.y * n- 
t> year- logo inm to the utmost ri- 
gour wills ii the squill allows, with- 
out any aspect to iliat great chat ce, 
yyould be in effect to strike at the j«t 
caluht) of the M 'tem 

Suppo'C the company n anted *h*. . _ 
bet now , it w otihl 1 1 «*. r« I let ad’, ant a sots 
to tin. company it-ilf- -and withte.t • - 
(Lingering tie Msnm It w ,*• not propo- 
s(d t«i keep the door pri jx tu.tHy open • t 
yy as to 1 •• shut as soon a- the given sp»- 
< itie ohjn l yy.i' .ittaiiM »1 1 his was mejv- 

1\ a tempoi ai y , an i xpeiimental arranev- 
n u nt, l*» teheye the distresses of the • ! n> 
<>w m I s in older to pmeure a permanent 
h'mfit in il<- company. As to the dri- 
c i rt ion il power which if w\i« ohtr.ii d 
this yyould tlnoyy into the hand* of tm 
director-, it was, a.* jti«t mentioned, to 
\tc mr.ely temporal y, and yyould hy no 
means equal that which the) had e\m- 
n*ed tUiough the long period *>t the war, 
namely, the poyyer riant up- aHnyvam 
for war continue nrw, <*i estraordigarb * 

3 R 2 
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Tins they had a right to do, by expiess law. 
What was now proposed was a far interior 
power, capable ofbe.no used only when the 
other had ceased, ft was a power to relieve 
the owners from the necessity of sailing 
at inadequately low peace rates of freight, 
when the war prices of stores still in a 
ocifain degree continued. Not possess- 
ing this power, the directors recommend- 
ed an application for it to parliament. 
In point of reason and policy, the mea- 
sure ought to be adopted even for the 
maintenance of the piesent shipping sys- 
tem. On the other hand, as lie had «aid 
before, and it could not be too often ic- 
poated, if the general court determined 
to dtive the owner* to the la>f extremity, 
the company rau«t sustain a positin', great 
disadvantage in the consequences ot their 
oivn excessive rigour. 

This was a slmit view of the case; and 
he should hope that the proprietois would 
not shut their eyes against their own in- 
terests. The company had an important 
stake depending, and as already shewn, 
but one alternative : — either they must 
drive the owners to distress, perhaps to 
desperation, and endanger the system it- 
self, or, they must consent to the propo- 
sed modification under the sanction of a 
remedial law. 

The hon. gentleman spoke a gieat deal 
about opening the door for private influ- 
ence and favoui it ism ; and it would seem 
as if he had been rummaging the ptoceed- 
ings of the committee of shipping, in or- 
der to enable him to throw ad ruptandum 
a specious colouring on these insinuations. 
He (the Chaiiman) could only say that 
the proceedings of the court of directors 
in .shipping affairs, had long been printed 
for the use of the proprietors, and were 
at all times liable to then inspection. If 
.still it was to be objected, that the piopo- 
.sed mea-oue would be opeu to abuse, he 
had only to say, that if no disci etion 
what cm wa* to be left to the directors, 
if the propiietots vveie to put no confi- 
dence in them, ot coot ■'C the} could have 
no power at all. If the couit of directois 
were really to possess no discretion in the 
innumerable variety of cases that occui- 
icd in the company’s affairs ; if they were 
to be so regulated by acts of parliament 
and by e-laws, that they could not stir 
one step beyond the letter of such acts 
and laws, the consequence would be, that 
the transaction of the company’s concerns 
could not go on. It was impossible for 
the court of duet tor*, as at present con- 
stituted, to proceed with the affairs of 
the company, without a certain degree of 
discretion ; the nature of things, they 
could not othei wise he efficient — if those 
who present cxetci'-cd the office, were 
not ftt^o be entrusted with thedberetiou, 
now required, they could not he fit foi 
the situations they held. 


The leport of the committee of 1803, 
had been much dw r elt upon by the hon. 
gentleman, as being in opposition to the 
proposal now brought forward. But the 
court of directors were of precisely the 
contrary opinion. They founded the pre- 
sent measure upon the bans ot the report 
of 1803. It so happened, that three mem- 
bers of that committee were at that mo- 
ment connected with the company, and 
two of them members of the direction,* 
of whom he (the Chairman] was one. 
They w’ere all of the same opinion, now, 
that they held then, neither ot them had in 
the smallest degree altered his sentiments 
upon this subject, nor did they think 
themselves to be now acting inconsistent- 
ly with the lepoit of the committee of 
1803. On the conti ary, they considered 
that the present was distinctly and exact- 
ly, a measure of the same kind, which 
that report finally produced. 

From the tenour of what the hon. gen- 
tleman had said of the great change that 
had taken place in the year 1706, in the 
shipping system of the company, it might 
seem as if the whole of that change had 
been effected from without the bar by 
the proprietors only ; but friendly as he 
(the ChaiimaiH was to the change, he 
must he allowed to say on the authoiity 
of the lecords, tlnomrh which he had tra- 
velled, that the fiist movements towards 
emancipation from the old system origi- 
nated in the court of directors long before 
the subject was taken into consideration 
l*y the couit of pioprietors. It was very 
tine, that the change was very ably con- 
tended for in the court of proprietors, se- 
veral of whom distinguished themselves in 
support of it, and by their co-operation 
with the court of directors, it was at 
length canied; hut without meaning to 
claim any undue merit for the directors, 
lie thought it light that this conduct, as 
commencing the efforts which produced 
that important measure, should be fairly 
undeistood. 

'I he hon. gentleman had on that occa- 
sion, argued against the u*>e that had been 
made of the icport of 1803, in the piesent 
question, alleging that it proceeded upon 
the ex pet tatioii of a renewal ot the war, and 
theiefme militated against the measure 
now agitated. Bnt the hon. gentleman 
was totally mistaken. The repoit of 
1803 which was completed in February 
of that year, after a deliberation ot seve- 
ral months was framed entiuiy on the 
contemplation of a state ot permanent 
peace, as the whole «cope ot it will shew. 
In March following indeed, the king’s 
message to the House ot Commons, revi- 
ved the prospect ot war, and this certain- 
ly narrowed the magnitude of the ques- 


* There were four or five connected] and three 
'.r four then in the direction, 
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tion that was to be .settled with the ow- 
nets, confining it to those who fitted out 
between the peace of Amiens, and prepa- 
rations for t lie renewal of the war; but 
the act of parliament of 1803, framed af- 
ur the lenewal was certain, made provi- 
sion, not for war allowances, which for- 
niei acts hail done, but for the giant of 
aa allowance beyond the peace rate of 
freight to the ships fitted out after the 
icturn of peace, and before the lenewal 
of the war. 

Amongst other observations made l»\ 
the hon. gentleman in the couise of his 
speech, one was, that the prc'Cnt ship- 
ping committee had not even lead the re- 
port of (lie commit tee ot 1803. Suipri/ed 
at so st i align an a^seitnm, he ithe Chair- 
man) felt linnseit obliged to give it the 
most positive eotit i adictiou, as not having 
the shadow of foundation. Why, the 
present committee founded then lepoit 
upon that ot the committee of 1803. The 
lepoit of 1803 was diMimllv hi ought be- 
fo;e them. It was dMim-th n* id, pans 
ot it m ne than once, w it li delihetate con- 
sideration, vet the lion, gentleman v en- 
tuied to assume, that the committee had 
not lead tin* icpou at all. lie it lie Chair- 
man) only mentioned this, as one of the 
ways in which the hou. gentleman had 
chosen to icy son before the court. No 
doubt the committee of 1803 laid it down 
decidedly, that a case of loss must be 
made out, before it would he expedient to 
interfile in behalf of the owners; and 
they added, that such loss must appear 
to he almost a ruinous loss ; they admit- 
ted too, that it wa» ceitainly a subject of 
grave consociation. The observation t‘* 
this effect m a passage of the repoit of 
m)3, was as follow s — “ It is not eveiy 
cl«iiii) of this sort that could he inter- 
tabled, but only a ca'Cot loss, which dis- 
tinctly and tally made out, that the ow- 
ners would be subjected by going on on 
t he terms of their contracts to ininou* 
lo-s.” lie quoted this, and one or two 
other passages to shew, that the commit- 
tee of 1803 looked exactly to all the 
things which were now looked to by the 
piesent committee. They looked to the 
prt’seivatioii of the system, and the ne- 
cessity of relieving the owneis fiom the 
ruinous h>s% , they considered, that the 
ruin of the owners would mafciially in- 
fect the <Wfetem, and uijute the company. 
Upon these views it was, that tin* court 
of directors that day recommended an ap- 
plication to pailirment to obtain their 
sanction for affording the relief requited ; 
and that the court of jnupriutoi< resolved 
on that application ; what was then adopt- 
ed, was ail that the present general court 
were now adv bed to adopt. He knew of no 
difference m the circumstances, only in 
that winch he had already mentioned, 
namely, that the country had now the 


prospect of a permanent peace ; whereas 
then, the peace proved unfortunately to 
be of shoir duration. But undoubtedly 
as he had ahead} stated, the committee 
of 1803 piocceded entirely on the belief 
that a permanent state of peace was com- 
menced ; and on that piinciple they re- 
commended then measuie. The present 
committee acted upon the same principle, 
and the* iet unintended a like measure; 
only with this additional cii cu instance, 
that tlieie wa* now a nunc* cel tain pros- 
jicct of d. liable ti anquility . The act of 
pnliamuit now pioposgd, was of the 
s one n. iluie, in ir*prct to allowances, as 
the one passed m 180.1. 

The honourable gentleman had chosci 
to animadvert upon the measure lecentiy 
allotted of the company's becoming ship- 
owner themselves — a measure which he 
was pleased to tieat withvi' .it disappro- 
bation. Now tot his own part he (the 
( liaiijnan said he was ilioiouglily < on- 
vincid no measiite could have hern taken 
inoic ile. uly s. ihitat \ to) the interests of 
’heeompanv , and it miM hr supposed that 
il the hommiahle guuleinun weirhcttei 
acquainted with the n.it me and tendency 
of it, and in what inannci the whole had 
burn conducted, he would not have ven- 
tured on the censure lie had dealt out. 
lie (the Chairman) only desiied that the 
measure might be examined with can- 
dour and intelligence, and lie was content- 
ed to stand or fail by it. And he wan 
free to routes* that he took an active 
part in recommending that measure to 
the com t ot directors. It was very true 
that time were men who could not be 
expected to unv it with approbation. 
Tinea* win) w cic, oi thought of being own- 
er ot ships, weie not likely to think it 
right that the company should become 
ship-owners thenrelves, and interfere 
with shipping concerns. But with a view 
to { coiiomy the scheme would be found 
decidedly advantageous. By having ships 
of their own the company could so far 
have their freights cheaper than on hired 
ship-, and they could thus , t ]>o hom their 
own experience have a standard ny wind, 
to judge moie accu lately of the rates of 
height proper to he eiwn both in peace 
and war to ships engaged on contract. 
Nothing so effectually answered this 
end as to make the expel iment them- 
selves and what they had hitherto done 
in this way had answered the purpose 
most effectually and had been highly be- 
neficial to the company* The court of 
directors had certainly in the course of 
the year thought it their duty to purchase 
two ships for the company, but they had 
been obtained on such favourable ten. » 
that in the course of their sen ice they 
would more than clear them^chi s. The 
honourable gentleman had .*.r/«ed upon 
this subject partiMlarlv with reference 
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to the India tiade and had talked ot the 
lo^es sustained bv the compun in Ui.it 
trade. He was not awaie tli.it t lie hon. 
gentleman’"* view* upon tliat subject weie 
suppor ted hy an} juM nuthuiitv. lie «a* 
not aware ot any lo'se"* MiMaiued bv the 
conipHH* bv their trade with fndia tie 
thought the fact wa-* otherwise. At the 
time indeed of the dm ter it Miited their 
opponents to represent their India tiadc 
as a losing one, and on thK topic exa<;ei - 
ations might have been made hy gentle- 
men who had a p.nticaUr purpose to 
serva , but whatever might be the result 
of the compands Indian trade it wa* how- 
ever comparatively a small object when 
considered with lefeitncc to their tiade 
to China, in which mod of the compa- 
ny's own ships are to he employed, theie 
being two of them only out of the ^even 
which they will posies'* at all fit for the 
India trade ; so that the honourable Gen- 
tleman ha** been very unfortunate in his 
speculations on this subject. 

The honourable gentleman spoke of the 
patronage which this new system of ship- 
building on the company’s own account, 
would confer upon the diiectors them- 
selves. He said that the chairman would 
have a captain; the deput) chaiiniau 
would have a curtain, that all the di- 
rectors would have their captain*; .aid 
that consequentlv, a wide door would he 
open to private it not to corrupt i till nonce. 
Now he niU't contradict the honouiable 
eentleman in the sti nnuc.*t ami mod di- 
rect tcrm-5 that one gentleman could em- 
ploy to another, Mid to av-oit, that theie 
was no existence in point of tact for his 
statements. He could not imagine from 
what quarter the honourable gentleman 
could derive his information : but it was 
totally at variance with the open and 
knowui proceedings of the court of direc- 
tors in selecting commanders and t fficeis 
for the com pain ’s own ships. The court 
had formed a code of regulation** determin- 
ing and detailingthe pi inciple** and rules by 
which the selection should he made . r I ho »e 
regulations were printed fnrcenei.il infor- 
mation ; and so far fiom any thing being 
done, in the way assumed by the hon. gt »- 
tleman, no appointment took place by 
private or individual nomination. The 
names of the candidates, their services 
and their pretensions were all exhibited 
and contrasted, and their characters scru- 
tinized, and then the appointment was 
made not by partitioning patronage, or in- 
dividual nomination, but by general vote, 
which as far as consisted w ith other pro- 
per considerations had respect to senio- 
rity of rank. The interest of the com- 
pany, in short, had been consulted both 
in tfctt rules for selection and in the man- 
ner Jii which those rules had been fol- 
lowed ‘ups Ah examination of the pro- 
ceedings in tbis business would be the 


la*M test <»f the conduct of tlu* directors ; 
and if the prop! ictois thought fit to enter 
into mu h examination and to inspect the 
ireneia! 1 m of their nai.il coiuniandeis 
ami oflieci*, they would llud that thecom- 
niihdtrs and piiiuipal officers chosen 
weie con ddeied with lefeience to cha- 
i at ter, experience, and distinction in 
the service, and the officer ot interior 
station, whoM* **er\ice> could not have 
been distinguished, weie taken with a 
general it card to their standing and 
chatacter. Nothing therefoie could be 
more unfounded tlian this charge of the 
hon. gentleman. 

The hon. gentleman had adverted to 
the c»*e of -hip* which having been te:i- 
deicd at a higher peace fi eight weie 
eluded bv the lowet tenders which brought 
in the ships that aie now in the predica- 
ment of asking for lelief. But the hon. 
gentleman heie raised an argument upon 
his own mistake. The tenders which had 
been rejected were not tendeis of ships 
already in existence, but tenders to build ; 
the general practice of the company bting 
to engage ships to be built for them, not 
to take .‘hips read) made. These tendeis 
to build having been rejected because they 
were the higher, (the directors Kang 
obliged to take the lowest* the ships of- 
feied on those tenders were not built — 
they theiefore cannot come at all into 
question in the present aigument. The 
persons tendering, were hence not in the 
situation described by the bon. gentleman 
of persons who had aetnall) built ships 
for the exclusive sen ice of the company, 
and had been disappointed of engaging 
them. This may be taken as another in- 
stance of the way in which the lion, gen- 
tleman represents the proceedings of the 
com t of directors. 

r i he hon. gentleman coraplaiued that 
the committee of shipping had given no 
estimate of what they meant to allow to 
the owners now in question. He (the 
Chairman; had given on the last day of 
the court’s meeting, a very sufficient rea- 
son for that omission. It was not the 
business of the committee to make the 
owners privy to what they proposed to 
do, and what they thought the owners 
should have. If the committee were to 
announce that they meant to allow a cer- 
tain given sum, why the owners would take 
that as a basis On which to try to raise a 
further superstructure — in short, being so 
far put at ease, they could without hasard- 
ding any thing, contend for more. It was 
the business of the company to make the 
best bargain they could : but how could this 
be effected, if as the hon. gentleman ifij- 
sisted, the views of the committee and theiv 
mode of calculation were to be previously 
laid open to the public ? All that he (the 
Chairman) could say was, that the direc- 
tors were determined to give as little as 
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possible, ami would keep down the al- 
lowances as low as they could. Within 
the last few days, the company had re- 
ceived tendeis for new ships to be built, 
and the lowest of those tenders was 26/. 
per tou peace- freight. It was to be pre- 
sumed that the persons proposing those 
tenders had made them as l«»w as they 
could afFoid. Surely then, if 26/. per 
ton was an equitable freight for ships to 
be employed next year, something must 
be necessary in the present year for ships 
which are engaged to suilat 1 71 . 13/. or 19/. 
per ton peace freight. If 26/. was a fair 
price in the present time, how could the 
ships in question afford to sail at their 
old freights ? 

The hon. gentleman found fault because 
different rates of allowance were given to 
different ships. This in the nature of 
things must be the ca«e ; and if the hon. 
gentleman had ad vci ted to the reason of 
it, his observation must have been spa- 
red. Ships were paid different rates for 
different voyages, because the cost of out- 
fit is greater in some voyages than in 
others. The amount of allowance for in- 
stance to a ship for repairs and other dis- 
bursements upon the second voyage, when 
she is still very new, must be far more 
titan would be required for a ship upon 
her fourth voyage, when she needs a hea- 
vy repair. This was the whole of the 
history of the case, and it accounted for 
that difference in the rate of allowance to 
different ships, which excited the hon. 
gent’s observation, and which •after all 
could refer only to war allowances ; the 
freight in peace being by contract one and 
the same for all the voyages. 

The hon. gentleman complained that 
there were no dates given to shew when 
a ship's service commenced or the length 
of time for which she icceiicd the war 
allowances. The hon. gentleman was 
quite mistaken in his assumption. All 
these dates were to be found precisely 
stated in the company’s records, and if the 
lion. gent, had read those records he 
would have found this to be the fact. 

The hon. gent, had made a computa- 
tion of what the company would pay if 
they adopted this proposal of the court of 
directors ; and had said that it would 
amount to somewhere between four and 
five hundred thousand pounds. He (the 
chalyriran) must beg to demur to any cal- 
culation produced by the hon. gent, until 
some satisfactory grounds were made out 
for his views upon the subject. To esti- 
mate the amount in the gross would lead 
to no certainty j but he (the chairman) 
could only say, that whatever the differ- 
ence might be, the court might depend 
upon it, from the information which the 
directors had upon the subject, they would 
have to pay less in giving some additional 
allowance to the ships already in the 
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company’s service than they must pay if 
they were obliged to take up other ships. 
This was a dear result from the whole of 
the case ; upon that ground he would 
stand, and it was one of the grounds on 
which the measure was pressed on the 
consideration of the general court. If 
the hon. gent, supposed that there was 
any one member of the court of direc- 
tors who w idied to mislead the proprie- 
tors upon this subject, he was grossly 
mistaken. The directors had no wish 
whatever, of their own, upon the subject, 
unless that the company’s interest might 
be consulted in the best manner. They 
were obliged to biing the measure foi- 
vvard, as in their view a matter of the 
most pressing urgency’. They regretted 
the necessity of it in the year 1803 ; and 
they were actuated by the same feeling 
now. No member of the court, however 
active he might be, or however deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of the company, 
lamented the necessity of this measure 
mote than lie (the chairman) did. but 
there was in fact no othei resource left 
than the expedient now proposed. 
Gentlemen might say a great deal about 
pieserving the integiity of that system, 
and all that sort ot argument, in which 
he agreed with them, as an abstract pro- 
position : but if they meant to fallow up 
their doctrine practically to all the extent 
to which it would bear upon the present 
ship-owncis, he could not go along with 
them, because that would, in another and 
a worse way, affect the system itself. For 
if those owners could not sail with any 
tiling like the peace-iate of freight now 
claimable, the consequences were inevita- 
ble : the company could not have the 
ships. They would he exposed to consi- 
derable inconvenience on this account. 
They must have recourse to another class 
of ships, and if the company were to em- 
ploy new ships, even upon the same sys- 
tem, they would cost more than the old 
ones. Tins was the short state of the case ; 
and, without wishing to tire the court 
by going into other observations in answer 
to the lion, geutleman’s statements, many 
of which really had no healing upon the 
question, and which, without inquiiy, he 
might not be prepared to go satisfactory 
into. Ashamed also of detaining the court 
so long upon a subject which might be fully 
discussed iu half an hour, he would ra- 
ther sit down and hear what others had 
to say on the subject ; but before he did 
so, he would, upon recollection, just ad- 
vert to one or two points. Of the neces- 
sity of preserving the present shipping- 
system lie had declared himself an advo- 
cate. Among the reasons which he had 
for being so, one was, the beneficial in- 
fluence of it upon the finances of the 
company. This might be illustrated by a 
comparison of the rate of freight paid in 
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the last year of the old shipping system 
1795, which was the second or third year 
of war, with the rate paid on the present 
system in 1815, twenty years afterwards, 
and the whole of that period, with hardly 
any inteimi>.-ion, a period of war in 
which the price of ail things liad risen 
enormously. It had been the piactice 
of the company, under the old system, to 
judge of the rate of freight proper to be 
given for the season, by the cost and out- 
fit of a new ship in that season, of which 
an estimate was regularly prepared by the 
master attendant. The practice of prepar- 
ing such extracts as ate useful for various 
purposes, is continued still. In 1795 the 
cost and outfit of a ship of 800 tons was 
£28,337. The rate ot freight at that 
time, exclusive of some appendages, 
which are much thesame at both periods, 
was about £37 per ton. In the yeai 
1815 the cO'-t and outfit of a ship of the 
same size was 38,515/., and the late of 
freight, including the same appendages, 
32/. per ton. The cost of the ship is 
10,000/. more, the rate of freight 5/. less ; 
whereas if the freight had risen as 
the cost of building and outfit rose, 
which was the practice of the old system, 
the present rate must have been 50/. 
instead of 32/., that is, it would have been 
above one half more. So that at the end 
of twenty years of war, when all things 
have exceedingly ri>en, the freight is 5/. 
less per ton, than at the beginning, and 
18/. less than it would have been if the 
practice of the old system had continued. 
And the amount of this saving, upon the 
annual tonnage of the company, it will 
not be difficult to compute. 

It cou.d not here be the wish of the di 
rectors to change the present shipping 
system. But the company were now 
brought to a crisis when it was absolutely 
necessary to ac» either upon one or the 
other mode which was in question. It 
was for the court to judge which of thoc 
inodes they would adopt. He must say 
on the part of the court of directors that 
there was no standing still upon the .-ab- 
ject. Their leading object in bringing 
this matter before their constituents was 
the preservation of the system, and the 
benefit of the company. They laid the 
interest of the ship owners in the back 
ground. They bad been actuated, he 
must be allowed again to say, by public 
considerations, and he must add it to be 
htefhrm persuasion that unless the ser- 
vices of the present ships were retained, 
the inconvenience to the company and to 
the system would be greater than any 
possible advantage they could derive from 
| ^bre edicg to enforce the existing con- 

With these views, he strenuously op- 
the amendment of the hon. gent ; 
and fie- submitted that the court ought, 


in justice to themselves and the company 
at large, to negative his proposition. 

Mr. Lowndes requested permission to 
trespass on the time of the court for a few 
minutes. He must own lie was thrown 
into a more awkward dilemma, than evei 
he was before in that court : for when he 
expected that the court of directoi s should 
not give the -appointments of the compa- 
ny to their own relations, he felt that 
such a principle ought to apply to all men 
who were to do their duty fairly. Now 
on the present occisiou, he felt prettv 
much in the same situation iu which he 
had no doubt the directors were placed 
upon the subject of their patronage when 
a relation via** in view', lie, Mr. L. sat 
beside a very intimate friend of his, who 
was a great shi p-nwner, and he felt very 
awkward in giving a vote against his inte- 
rests. But however, he would endea- 
vour to act as an honest man, and he 
would not suffer his great friendship 
for his honourable friend to bias his 
candid opinion. ‘With respect to the 
speech of his bon. friend (Mr Hume) he 
thought it oue of the most luminous he 
had ever heard in that court. It was full 
of the marrow of argument. It was not 
like a dish of ala mode-beef, here and 
there marrow, and a piece of fat — but it 
was in tact a marrow-padding from be- 
ginning to end . — (Loud laughter .) He 
had often heard his hon. friend w'ith great 
delight ; but on the present occasion he 
had sin-passed himself. But though he 
made th& acknowledgement of the plea- 
sure he felt fioin that speech, in some 
paifs of it he differed from his hon. 
friend. In the first place, his speech con- 
tained an insidious attack upon the court 
of directors, as to the manner in which 
they connected themselves to the ship-ow- 
ners ; although he himself was one who 
supported the plan, but certainly to a li- 
mited extent, for the company to build 
their own ships. What did his hon. 
friend state upon this subject ? Why, he 
stated in round numbers, that the court 
had voted a million of money for ship- 
building when only a single ship was pro- 
posed to be built. Now hrs h6n. friend 
was rather incorrect there ; fof he did ndt 
consider where all this money was to 
come from. Having detected mV friend 
in tliia error, he tntfst be a little cautiops 
hi giving credit to many other things ffiat 
he had stated, particularly when theSon. 
Chairman proved, that with regard ttfthe 
subject of patronage in the appointment 
of captains to the company’s own gtjc&f;, 
the whole was only an illusion of his'ljqb. 
friend’s imagination. After this, he mfifet 
be a little cautious of giving full Weigjflfto 
the arguments of his speech : and h£ fiiust 
consider that the use of eloquence was 
frequently to make fiction like truth : and 
by the way if H was not for this faculty 
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what would become of special pleaders ? 
— Why, they must give up their trade aud 
go to begging. The business of a barris- 
ter was to make right appear wrong, 
and wrong, right, — just as he happened 
to be feed. Certainly ft was his business 
to make the best of his case ; and by 
splendid imagination and luminous rhe- 
toric, to captivate the heart and carry his 
point. For himself he would rather chuse 
to deal with a man of plain common sense 
-—what was called a matter-of-fact man — 
than with a dealer in splendid sophisms. 
With respect to the question before the 
court, there was one thing which the gen- 
tlemen who had spoken had not taken into 
their consideration, — namely, the im- 
mense difference between the price of ma- 
terials for budding ships now, and what 
they cost twenty years ago. F.very body 
must know, that wood was a material ne- 
cessary in building ship*. Twenty \eais 
ago, the pi ice of timber was about 3/. per 
load, wheieas the price of it now was 
12/. There was a difference therefore ot 
nearly four times, in the article of build- 
ing materials : but he begged to state, 
that it was a mistaken notion to suppose 
that the country was at peace ; for that 
was the ground upon winch the case was 
put. Could that be called peace, when a 
great general at .the head of an army of 
30,000 men, was now guarding the capi- 
tal of the enemy, with whom the country 
he id been at war ? If this was peace, it 
was a tortoise-shell peace. — (Loud laugh- 
ter. J — It was a sort of peace, which could 
not be expected to last. But he denied 
that it was in tact a peace ; for upon 
what ground was it that the income tax 
was proposed to be continued ? It was 
because the country was in that sort of 
amphibious state, neither in a state of 
war or peace. Could that be called a 
state of security, when the great enemy 
of mankind was still in exi -fence, and 
might at any time break out upon us ? 
This was Lord Castlereagh’s peace, who 
proposed that the lion, or more properly 
speaking the bear, should be kept secuie 
in bis den j and no one could say the mo- 
ment that this bear would break loose 
again, and renew his havock amongst 
mankind. 

He now came to the pith of the ques- 
tion. If the country was not at peace, 
the owners of ships could not be fixed at 
a peace rate of freight ; and it was upon 
that ground, consideiing the complexion 
of political affairs, that he thought the 
4^IMtinn ought to undergo grave consider- 
ation before the measure was adopted. Ik 
certainly, however, was a most material 
consideration wheu coupled with the cir- 
cumstance that every article of life had 
Increased to a degree far beyond that 
v^bich the cold mind of a cold calculator 
cduld have imagined. Who wnuMhavebe- 
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lieved, twenty years ago, that timber, so 
necessary a material in ship-building, 
would have advanced to 1 21. a load ? He was 
informed that other things had increased 
hi the same proportion, and were advanced 
far beyond the expectation of any calcu- 
lator, and consequently it was very easy 
for the owners to be deceived in their 
speculation. He had been informed that 
for the last twelve years, the ship-owners 
had been losing considerably. If they 
had been losing, and the owners merely 
made 5 percent., he thought in that case 
some consideration was due to their situ- 
ation. Some consideration was due to 
them, at least, on account of the price of 
all materials connected with ship-build- 
ing. It should be recollected that they 
made their first offers with reference to 
the then pi ice of materials, and there- 
fore, if the materials had unexpectedly 
risen in pi ice, it would be hard to bind 
them to their contracts. When Mr. Goid- 
smid had been unfortunately deceived in 
hi" calculations it was echoed through 
all quarters that some consideration was 
due to his situation ; the same aivument 
which applied to lus case would apply to 
that of the ship-owners ; and those gentle- 
men who had offered as low as 1 71. |>er 
ton in a season of peace weie placed in a 
ruinous situation in consequence of a 
twenty years’ war. It was manifest that 
they must sustain an incalculable loss 
from unforeseen events, which they could 
not controul. The very persons who 
were now contracting asked 26/. pertou. 
There was therefore a difference of SI. 
per ton upon shipping in the course of 
twenty years. That was such an enor- 
mous difference that whether right or 
wrong something ought to be done in 
consideration of the change of times and 
circumstances. Certainly the situation 
of the ship-owners was extremely hard, 
and if possible they ought to be relieved. 
But then came the most difficult of all ; 
and it was that iu which he agreed with 
his honourable friend who declared that 
it was impossible for this court to give 
the ledress «ought for; because, in doing 
so, they iuu«t act ditectly opposite not 
only to an express act of parliament, but 
in opposition to a system followed up 
with m> much success, and with so much 
benefit to the company for many year*. 
He w ould be very glad with all hia heait 
to give the ship-owmers the redrew which 
they required if he knew hoy it could In* 
done, but the company in doing so, might 
be right in one point of view, and wrong 
in auother. As my Uncle Toby said to 
little Corporal Trim , who said, 1 will 
give half my house as well as my purse — 
“ True," said my Uncle Toby — “ thou 
dost very right as a soldier, but wrung 
as a man ." — ( Laughter.) A* a propri- 
etor of India stock, he should be obliged 
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to give his vote against the ship-owners ; 
but as a man of liberality* he was with 
them. After the quotation*, and point 
blank statements of his lion, friend, none 
of which had been denied, he did not 
know how the court could get out of the 
difficulty. Facts were devilish stubborn 
things, and thetc was no possibility of 
getting oier them. But, at the >ame 
time, there was a great de il of reason on 
the score of policy in the statement made 
by the honourable Chairman: and the 
company ought to consult their own in- 
terest in what they propose to do. They 
ought to consider the consequence which 
would necessarily result to themselves.— 
Some of the ships in the company’s ser- 
vice were fomtecn bundled Ions hiu then, 
propei I y manned and riggtd, and admir- 
ably adapted in all respects for the com- 
pany’s service ; and, above all, theown- 
ei'S were large capitalists. Now, the ques- 
tion was whether the company would 
give up this class of ships and this class 
of owners for a parcel of rickettv, crazy, 
and ill-manned ships, and for a class of 
owners of little or no capital at all ? It 
had always been considered a most im- 
portant thing for the company to employ 
large in preference to small capitalists. 
So rich were the capitalist* who owned 
some of these ships that his lion, fiicnd 
said he would take a bond for j£5G0,0')0 
from any three of them. On the score 
of policy, it was certainly prudent for the 
company to employ large capitalists. This 
being the case he certainly thought it was 
better for the court to take time to turn 
themselves round, and not come to 
too early a decision upon so important a 
question, in the hope that unanimity, so 
essentially necessary in such case*, might 
prevail in the court. He thought that by 
pausing a little to consider the situation 
in which the company were, more ser- 
vice would he done than hv coming to 
the question upon the lesolution of the 
directois, subject to an amendment. — 
Firmly believing that delay would have a 
very beneficial effect, he hoped that the 
business would be postponed to some 
other day, in order to have some time to 
consider the subject. Certainly from the 
facts which he had heard, and from the 
alteration in the price of building ma- 
terials for the last twenty years, he should 
be sorry to see the court reduced to the 
necessity of acting like Shytok, in the 
Merchant of Venice, by insisting upon 
the bond, and nothing but the bond.” 
The company no doubt might insist on 
“ the pound of flesh but the question 
was whether they would “ cut off 
their nose to be revenged of their face ?’* 
By enforcing the bond they must 
certainly subject themselves to great 
inconvenience. No doubt they were in a 
very awkward situation, and it was diffi- 
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tult to determine which course to take. 
They were something like the clergyman 
between the roasted pig and the pretty 
gnl — (loud iai’zhter ,) — their inclinati- 
ons pulling them both ways, but unde- 
termined which appetite to indulge. It 
was certainly a vuy hard ca*c upon an 
impoverished compam, to put their hands 
into their pockets and take out so large 
a sum of money as this measure requiied. 
But then they weie to conridei whether 
they would not spend to spate; for a* 
the lion, gentleman had truly stated, it 
would in the long run turn out to be a 
measuie of economy. The ship-owners 
were undoubtedly in a veiy different si- 
tuation on account of the enormous price 
of building materials, and the great in- 
crease of the wages of sailors : and these 
thing* must be taken into consideration, 
whether the present ships were detained 
or new ones employed. This being the 
case, he did hope and trust that time 
would be given to the proprietors to con- 
sider if there was not some more conve- 
nient inode of getting out of their di- 
lemma. If the court came to a decision 
he certainly should not vote with the 
ship-owners, for he was one of those who, 
though he had a friend at stake, m*ild 
not vote contrary to his pi inciples. Ha’. - 
ing met with more attention than usual, 
on the present oec.iMon, and received so 
impartial an hearing, he must acknow- 
ledge the high honour which the court 
had done him in imitating his own im- 
partiality. 

The Hon. Mr. Khmnird said he Should 
not have risen on the present occasion, 
but lest it might be supposed that there 
was any indisposition on the part o: 
those who had, on more than one occa- 
sion, expressed themselves from a sense 
of duty, to offer their sentiments upon 
this subject. He therefore now offered 
himself to the notice of the court, that it 
might not he inferred he agreed with the 
court of di lectors upon this question. 
When the subject was introduced on 
Wednesday last, lie viewed it as a very 
questionable point, and he would not then 
forejudge the question, but would reserve 
himself for the pi esent debate. He did 
lealiy believe that a more able and less 
inflammatory speech — a speech abounding 
more in facts which were Within the 
knowledge of every director, and which 
might be within the knowledge of every 
proprietor — than that spoken by his hov. 
friend (Mr. Hume,) was never delivered 
to any audience. The reasoning too, and 
the conclusions contained in it were draWh 
from the very documents under the efe& 
of the court. He spoke not In tftoee 
teims of that speech, in order taflafftefr 
his hon. friend. He spoke nof of hr* 
talents, great as they were ; but of his 
sound judgment. HfS hon. friend had 
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not drawn upon Iiis ingenuity, but upon 
his good sense ; and if he was listened to 
by an impartial audience, who would at- 
tend to common sense, and who would 
forego every feeling which might have 
arisen in their hearts from partial or in- 
terested motives, they could not have 
heard the important speech addressed to 
them, without being deeply impressed 
with the weight of its matter. If the 
court had not been hitheito convinced, 
they must now be satisfied that the pro- 
position of the court of directors vva> 
one that could not be maintained. He 
(Mr. K.) was convinced that the report 
contained abundant answers to every 
thing that could be urged in favour of the 
measure, and he was persuaded that if 
the company were to agree to this resolu- 
tion, and present a petition to pailiament 
thereon, it would not only he rejected by 
parliament, but theromt would find that 
it could not be read in the House of Com- 
mons, without every member rising and 
saying, that the report of the committee 
was one tissue of reasoning for maintain- 
ing the shipping system as now kept up 
by the India company. A more able re- 
port he never read upon any subject. It 
was founded upon the most conclusive 
principles, and lie could not point out a 
single exception which would excite any 
doubt whatever of the necessity of sup- 
porting that admirable system which had 
not only been eulogized in point of prac- 
tice, but was found in principle the best 
adopted to the concerns of the company. 
A departure from it, in any instance had 
been found to be attended with the most 
injurious consequences. The report 
throughout contained the most cogent 
reasons for its inviolable preservation : 
and upon that report he would stand in 
determining this question. What was 
there, he asked, to support the proposi- 
tion in defiance of the report ? It was 
brought forward without a single reason 
or a single statement to justify the de- 
parture from the rule laid down by law. 
The utmost that had been Urged was ge- 
neral usage ; but the moment the report 
came to be read, there could not be found 
a single reason for maintaining that 
ground. What had the court of proprie- 
tors a right to expect fiorn the directors 
to induce them to consent to this unpre- 
cedented measure ? The least they had 
a right to expect was a statement of the 
case of every individual owner laid before 
them, in order that they might have some 
ground of excuse for going directly against 
that admirable rule which has been laid 
down. But what was the case ? The 
proposition was made to the proprietors 
without any one of these particulars sub- 
mitted to their notice. They were called 
upon to go to particulars generally to 
enable the court of directors to get rid of 
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the acts of parliament, which prevented 
them from relieving the owners, and they 
were to go in a luAip— fo do what ? — not 
to relieve the proprietors from any of 
their burthens, but to break through a 
system adopted for man} yeats, and to go 
to parliament to — do vv'iat ? To induce 
them to grant a large umi of money to be 
at the disposal of the directors, according 
to their discretion. Was the sum of 
money mentioned ? No, it was not. The 
court of directors did not think it netes- 
saiy to te } ! the proprietor what was the 
amount of the sum they meant to go to 
parliament to ask for permission to take 
out of their pockets. They did not think 
it worth while, he presumed, to make 
any calculation. His hon. friend bad 
made a calculation that the first year 
would cost irl 80,000, and that the least 
expense would be j£. r )00,000. What did 
the hon. chairman say in answer to his 
hon. friend’s request upon this subject. 
In the first place, lie denied his hon. 
friend’s calculation : hut then what rea- 
son did he give for withholding this in- 
formation fioin tlu* propnetors ? Why, 
least the ship-owner should become ac- 
quainted with the amount of allowance 
intended to be given them. What situa- 
tion were the proprietors in, if they were 
to be refused this information ? What ! 
Were they to he told that the ship-own- 
ers demanded additional freights to an 
enormous amount ; some of them per- 
haps ten or fifteen thousand pounds each ; 
and yet the proprietors were to have no 
information a? to the whole extent of 
the demand ? If this was the way in 
which the court was to be tie ited, they 
were indeed reduced to a very degiading 
situation. There must he some secret 
system — some manoeuvring going forward, 
with lespect to which it seemed to be 
convenient to keep the proprietors in the 
dark. There was not one single state- 
ment of the amount of this evil. Not only 
did the directors refuse to tell the propri- 
tors what the sum was, but they would 
not even give them anv notion of it, within 
ten thousand pounds. It wa« to be left 
entirely to the diicction ot the directors, 
and they were to be at liberty to dispose 
of the company’s money jim as they 
pleased. His hon. friend had very truly 
stated that this pioporition was against 
the bye-laws, and against the act of par- 
liament : but how did the hon. chairman 
answer all this ? Why by telling the 
proprietors “ that that might be all very 
true ; but unless you, the proprietors, 
give us this discretion your affairs will 
come to a stand.” Would the hon chair- 
man venture to go to the House of Com- 
monN, and tell that body, that if they did 
not give the court of directors a discretion 
beyond the law, that they could not car- 
ry on the affairs of the company ? Surely 
3 S 2 
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the lion, chairman would hardly have the 
courage to do that. The hon. chaiinian 
confessed that at present the directors 
had no power to exeicise this discretion, 
and that, therefme, they must go to par- 
liament to ask them to give this discre- 
tion. But did the directors pieter.d to 
prove that thete was any necessity for 
this discretion ? Why, if the directors 
thought proper to ask for this discretion, 
it was but decent that they should shew 
some reason wlty they should have it. 
'flie very object of the present system was 
to divest the directors of all discretion in 
these matters ; and yet the directors 
themselves told the court that it was oue 
of the most odious things to take away 
their discretion ; and they grounded this 
observation upon their own virtuous and 
hououiabie motives. Now he (Mr. K.) 
thought that this was a discretion too 
dangerous to be left in the hands of any 
set of men, however honourable and vir- 
tuous they might be, because it was im- 
possible to say that they were free from 
the influeuce of temptation. The hon. 
chairman’s speech was full of the most 
extraordiuary inconsistencies he had ever 
heard of. He, the hon. chairman, said 
it was almost impossible not to foresee, 
that at tile end of the war very great 
changes would take place, and extraor- 
dinary difficulties would occur. These, he 
said, were distinctly foreseen ; and yet 
foieseeing all these difficulties, the direc- 
tors entered into conttacts with different 
ship-owners. They foresaw all these 
difficulties, and yet they did not at all 
provide for them. “Those difficulties,” 
said the hon. chairman, “ were quite 
clear — we foresaw them, and we foresaw 
that this must be the remedy for them.” 
Now, if this had been the fact, he wished 
to know how the court of directors could 
confine themselves to that which they 
did in 1803 ? Why did they then go to 
parliament, and why did they consent 
that they should he re-ti aim'll so clearly 
and positively in tlieir conduct ? if 
they foresaw this evil, why did they not 
then represent it to parliament ? and why 
did parliament restrict them within cer- 
tain limits ! Surely if they had foreseen 
those difficulties, they could easily have 
provided against them ; and if they had 
not foreseen them, why should the act of 
parliament be so cautious ? The reason 
was quite obvious. They had not, in 
fact, foreseen these difficulties. What 
was the an-wor given to his hon. friend 
when he read the act of parliament which 
restrained any additional allowance tothe 
fixed rate of peace freight ? Why, the 
lion, director met it by saying, “aye, but 
here is one act of parliament against 
another ” His hon. friend contended 
that. this act allowed no exception from 
the general rule; and then the hon. 
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chairman said, ** Here is one act against 
another, and although the act relied upon 
by Mr. Hume, does lay down the posilhe 
rule, yet here is another act which makes 
exceptions from that general rule.” Rut 
the hon. chairman did not condescend to 
consider the meaning or the words of the 
act of pailiament ; instead of which he 
teferred to the report of the committee 
of lfc03, and insisted that that report 
was made under precisely similar circum- 
stances to those which existed at present, 
and that it was framed in the confident 
expectation of a very long peace. But 
the hon. chairman’s argument founded 
upon the report itself failed him, when the 
act of parliament came to be considered; 
for the act made the case ten times stron- 
ger against the hon. chairman’s position. 
The hon. chairman relied upon the cir- 
cumstance of the report being drawn ap 
with a view to peace : but what did the 
act of parliament say ? We wont con- 
cede to you any thing in conformity to 
these views : you who have accompanied 
your application with such reasons as you 
have stated, must now be told that there 
shall be no exception on the termination 
of war — no, says the act of parliament, 
there shall be no exception ; you must 
take care and abide by the positive pro- 
visions, whatever they may be ; we will 
only have this power given to you, with 
a view to actual war, or preparations for 
war : and if you find yourself at the end of 
a war, to be in any difficulty we will 
oblige you to go on as if there had been 
no peace.” This was what was told to 
the directors by the legislature, who ex- 
pressly guarded themselves against the 
variation of prices following the termina- 
tion of war. The hon. chairman had 
said, that tenders had been recently made 
at 2 61. per ton, and that the directors had 
proposed to offer this as a peace-rate of 
freight to the owners. 

The Chairman here interposed, and 
said, that he did not mean to give any 
opinion on the subject. All he said wzw 
that this was the lowest tender which 
hid been made 

Mr. Kinnaird said he had also under- 
stood the hon. chairman to say, that the 
directors approved of 26/. as an equitable 
rate of peace-freight. He (Mr. K) knew 
that there had been a great variety of 
tenders made : some even as high as 33/. 
Certainly the directors would be bound 
by law to close with the lowest tender : 
but what security would the court have 
against a similar application to this 
court two or three years hence, if it 
should turn out that those whb had 
now made a tender at 26/. per ton had 
been mistaken in their calculations ? Was 
the hon. chairman prepared to ?ay that 
he would not come three years hence and 
state that those who had contracted now 
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were unable to perform their contracts 
because they were mistaken in their cal- 
culations ? if a precedent was good now, 
it would equally hold good at another 
Time. The argument urged now wa> that 
the owners had made their contracts upon 
ialse calculations. This was the plain 
proposition upon which the claims for 
additional allowance was founded. If the 
lion, chairman was not prepared to say 
that the like application would not be 
made three or four years hence, it would 
be something like an act of injustice 
towards those who should now be em- 
ployed ; for if the precedent was good it 
would be treating one set of contractors 
ii a different way fiom that in which 
others were treated. Much had been said 
about this system : what was the system, 
and what were the advantages of it ? In 
the first place it gave the directors no 
discretionary power, and it secured to the 
company ships at a certaiu fixed rate of 
freight. It gave to the company the power 
of taking up contracts for time. What 
was its next advantage? It was a sys- 
tem of open contract which was not only 
beneficial to the parties who were to be 
served, but also to those who gave their 
services. The object of it was to pro- 
duce a fair and open competition to all 
those who were desirous of engaging in 
the company’s service ; and 'the principal 
advantage of it to the compariy was, that 
it obliged those who entered their ser- 
vice to bind themselves by solemn contracts 
to perform their engagements, so that 
they might be all treated alike, and there 
might be no afterclaps. The object of 
these contracts was to prevent the com- 
pany being at any time exposed to the vi- 
cissitudes of uncertain engagements, and 
to secure for a certain time, under all 
circumstances, the services of ships at a 
positive fixt rate of freight. The excel- 
lence of the system was that the owners 
could he compelled to perform their en- 
gagements under all difficulties. There 
was no power, either iii the court of di- 
rectors, or the court of proprietors, to 
absolve the owners from their engage- 
ments. For in vain would such contracts 
be entered into if the parties had at all 
times the power of breaking them : and 
yet this was what was proposed by the 
court of directors. There could not be 
a plainer rule of conduct than to call 
upon these parties to give up their con- 
tracts if they did not think proper to per- 
form them; but upon condition of then- 
being answerable ior the consequences. 
Who were to be benefitted by this pro- 
ceeding? Why the ship owners alone. 
They were to be at liberty to break their 
contracts because they were too advanta- 
geous to the court of proprietors. Sup- 
pose they had been disadvantageous to 
the company, would any one endure the 


proposition that the court of directors 
were at liberty to break their contracts 
with the owners 5 Surely, then, if the 
same rule was to bind the company it 
ought equally to bind the owners. Both 
parties entered into the contract for bet- 
ter or for worse. If the company could 
not be delivered from a disadvantageous 
contract without the eiosse»t injustice, 
all the company asked wa% that the same 
principle should be applied to the own- 
ers: but, no, that w«v» not the piopoM- 
tiou. The company were to take all 
jisks upon themselves ; and if the chances 
happened to be in their t ivonr, it was 
all very well . but if unfav out able they 
must patiently endure all the conse- 
quences : while on the* other hand, the 
moment theownei-* fouud their contracts 
to be ruinous, th.it moment were they to 
be at libeity to bieak them with impu- 
nity. They might keep them so long as 
they enjoyed the advantage; but the mo- 
ment that fortune fi owned upon them, 
they weie to be absolved from all respon- 
sibility. — There were tw distinct ('rounds 
upon which he objected to this proposi- 
tion, and they wetc entirely distinct. In 
the fiist place there had yet been no iea- 
son given for its adoption. The propo- 
sition was to relieve men who after a so- 
lemn consideration of the contracts into 
which they had entered, came to the 
court to demand permission to give up 
their contracts, or have such additional 
allowances as would be equivalent to tbc 
sacrifices they must make, if their con- 
tracts were rigidly performed. As to 
the principles of thi>, in t! e abstract, his 
objection* might possibly be removed, it 
any sufficient reason could be given. But 
none such had vet been assigned. The 
court knew nothing of the cncmnstanccs 
of the ship-owners. Did they come to 
the court in forma pauperis, in order to 
appeal to the humanity of the court? or 
did they come to demand this as a right ? 
To these questions- no answer had been 
given. All that the court had w r as the 
solemn assurance of the court of directors 
that these additional allowances wete 
necessary. But why should the court 
depart from a fixed general rule, witnout 
a sufficient explanation of the necessity 
for that departure ? Did the court of di- 
rectors suppose that the House of Com- 
mons would permit thi* measure to go 
forward upon their bare statement of its 
necessity i The court were told that the 
directors acted, to a certain degree, upon 
their responsibility, and that their con- 
duct was open to investigation. No doubt 
the directors might be conscious of thcii 
own good intention ; but how could the 
proprietors fairly consider tht* subject, 
unless they were allowed sonic ground.* 
to proceed upon ? It was very likely that 
the court of directors, when they eatet- 
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ed into contracts with the owners, acted 
upon principles of equity and justice : hut 
if the terms which they made were liable 
at all times to be broken, accordingly as 
times and citcmnstauce^ alteied, of what 
use were such couti acts at all ? If the 
principle now contended for was a proper 
one it should be fail Ij recognized by act 
of parliament. Let it be adopted a 
mle that the owners might, under such 
and such cii cum stances avoid their con- 
tracts, and that under other paiticular 
circumstances they should be he’d good, 
and then he would be quite satisfied, be- 
cause then the company would know 
"what they had to expect. But there wa* 
an express act of paihamrut, piohibiting 
this piiuciple and dec 1 u mg that it should 
have no efhet except in tlic ca*e of actual 
war, or preparations for war. '* There,** 
said the hon. chairman, “ there was no 
occasion for that because the act of par- 
liament of the 31)fh ot George III, already 
gi anted that permission.** As that was 
the case, said the dilectors, we need 
not gq to parliament for additional pow- 
ers, because the report went upon the 
ground of peace. But it was very extra- 
ordinary that the act of parliament pro- 
ceeded upon the idea of their being a 
state of war. ** We are cautious,” said 
the legislature, “ because we cannot say 
there is a state of peace ; and thereto] e 
it is that we say, jou shall not have the 
power of gi anting additional allowances, 
except in a state of actual war, or prepa- 
ration for war.” — But here was the extra- 
ordinary situation of the case. The di- 
rectors took upon themselves to say that 
provisions and stores would not tall to 
such a price so as to make these benefi- 
cial contracts for the owners. He begged 
to ask upon what grounds did they 
proceed — how were they to apportion the 
allowances with any principle of justice 
towards the company? It was proposed 
to take each contract into consideration. 
The diiectors were to allow the owners 
all the profits which they might have made 
during the existence of their contracts for 
four or five years, perhaps, out of the 
six; and then for the sixth, they were to 
give them the additional allowances. 
Could there be a more unjust principle 
than this ? He would suppose that some 
of the contracts were made for six years. 
Four out of those six were years of ex- 
traordinary profit, but the next two 
would be years of loss, and for those two 
the owners were to have all manner of in- 
dulgence, without any reference whatever 
to the profits of former years. Now, he 
(Mr. K.) in order to be satisfied that the 
pwners were intitled to any relief at all 
for fhose years, must know whether their 
prpfts d»4 UQt exceed any losses they 
sustained. 

The fJkcrirman said, thar there was a 


certain fixed principle of allowing some- 
thin" to theowneis for a first, second, 
third or fourth voyage. 

Mr. I\‘nn"trff said, he appealed to the 
comt, whether this was not a most ex- 
traordinary tiling, that they were to be 
told theie was a ceitain principle for re- 
gulating these case's. This was rather in- 
consistent with the information which the 
proprietors had outside the bar; tor they 
weie told that theic was no fixed pi inciple. 

The Ch«hm<in said, he thought he had 
explained this already. 

Air. Kinnaird said, that theic wa« to 
be a principle for regulating piecisciy the 
profits of the uwueis according to the 
number of voyages Now, here was ra- 
ther an extraordinary case. This was the 
veiy principle against which he was con- 
tending. The system upon paper was 
this: — You, the ship-owner, before you 
enter into the -contract with us, are to 
make up your mind as to the price for 
which >ou can afford to hire your sjiip for 
a given time. You are to state the terms 
by which you mean to b'e bound. But 
what was the doctrine now contended for, 
and the principle admitted by the hon. 
Chairman? — Why it jvas this:— yes, it 
is very true your contract is so and so, 
but we will allow you so much additional 
for your second voyage, so much for your 
third — and so on until the conn act is ex- 
pired. But for what leason was this 
done ? Why because the owneis said tru- 
ly, they rouiijchot perfoim their contracts 
without such allowances. What ! — were 
the company to act upon the evidence 
morel) of the ship-ovvneis themselves ? — 
Were they to take their information from 
an interested party who might find it con- 
venient to make out a case of great hard- 
ship and distress ? But why were the 
company to confine their calculations 
merely to the losses of the owners, with- 
out at the same time casting up their cer- 
tain gains ? If the directors were to make 
a calculation of what the owners lost in 
three years as a mode of average, why 
weie they not also to make a calculation 
of the piofits of the three preceding years ? 
Really this was a most alainung piinciple, 
in the dispensation of justice. The com- 
pany weie to have an enormous sum taken 
out of their pockets to indemnify the ow- 
ners for the losses of money which they 
had calculated upon making by their con- 
tracts. They were to pocket all the ad- 
vantage of a winning game, and to be in- 
demnified for a losing one : and yet the 
hon. chairman called this, “ acting upon 
principles of equity and justice, towards 
the owners.” Really, he never heard 
such words so grossly misapplied. What ! 
— the owners were to come, at the end 
of three or four voyages, and claim a sum 
of three or four thousand pounds each for 
their own miscalculations ! surely the 
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•aurt of proprietors would open their eyes 
ami arrest the progress of so ruinous a 
sy. tem, Well, admitting the necessity of 
uoing something for the owners, that 
would bring him to his second objection, 
which was to the < normous discretionary 
power with which it was proposed to vest 
the directors in the disposition of so large 
a sum of money for the relief of the ow- 
ners. Surely if the proprietoi s were to 
adopt the principle that some relief was 
necessary, the least they had a light to 
expect was some certain ascertained mode 
of administering the relief. What was 
the case submitted to the court by tiie 
court of directors ? Here was a certain set 
of gentlemen who had contracted for a 
certain number of ships, in the confident 
expectation of malting large fortunes by 
their contracts ; many of them had amas- 
sed considerable wealth ; but if they bad 
not, they were upon every principle of 
law, bound to take the loss upon their 
contract 6 *. If they had conti acted too 
low, it was their own fault, they must 
take the loss, for they entered into 
their engagements upon the chance of 
vaiiation in the pi ices of stores. The 
court, however, must presume, until 
the contrary was shewn, that they had 
derived great advantage during a certain 
portion of the time for which they had 
contracted. Well, — but the court was 

now in this situation, that the owners re- 
fused to fulfil the rest of their bargain, 
and were content to pay the penalties, as 
the wisest course they could pursue. But 
it was then said, that it was in the power 
of the company, if they chose, to conti- 
nue them in their service, by paying them 
the difference of the price which it must 
cost the company to take up other ships: 
and then the court of directors applying 
to the court of proprietors without any 
other reason for the proceeding, than that 
it would be cheaper to euable the pie*ent 
owners, by reasonable assistance to per- 
form their contracts, than it would be to 
enter into new ones. Cheapness was en- 
tirely out of the question ; for it was not 
1000/. one way or the other, which was 
a considci at ion with the court. No doubt, 
the court would rather pay 200,000/. than 
500,000/. ; but the question wa> whether 
or not the shipping system should be in- 
violably preserved ? For Ids part he would 
rather preserve the system under any dis- 
advantage than allow 100,000/. to be paid 
in the manner proposed. But the hon. 
chairman, insisted that by this measure 
the company would not only save money, 
but it would preserve their system. Real- 
ly, he coaid not comprehend the force of 
the argument ; for it was no less than 
this. You must violate the system, in 
order to keep it inviolable t — you must de~ 
strop it y in order to preserve it /—-The 
hon. gentleman’s argument involved a 


complete contradiction ; for he could not 
possibly maintain his first position with- 
out destroying the other. The principle 
which applied to all other transactions of 
the like kind in the mercantile world, ap- 
plied to this. The maxim of the system was 
open competition. An honest and well in- 
tending ship-owner meaning to act consci- 
entiously towaid the company, had a right 
to say to lus speculating neighbour, “ you 
have offered much too low : I know you can- 
not afford to hire your ships at such a price. 
I hope you will suffer foi it, for you really 
liuit the trade ; for it is a met e speculation 
of yours. It is a deception upon those who 
employ you ; and you have prevented 
those ironi entering the service who would 
perform their contracts conscientiously.” 
Now, this was really the evil of the 
system, and it was no argument to say, 
that those who gave up their contracts 
would be supplied by others in their 
place; for if the company encouraged 
this principle of allowing men to give up 
their contracts, it would destroy the 
stem of open competition, and would 
place the company continually in the 
power of the ship-owners. Admitting it 
to be true, that the present ship-owners 
could not sail at the price stated, what 
protection had the company from the 
continual operation of this evil ? If by 
the present competition, the company 
gave the owners too low a price, and 
they were given to understand that if 
their speculation failed, the company 
would give them money to enable them 
to carry it on, the company would be 
always exposed to the inordinate demand* 
of the owner* ; and this was the ar- 
gument of the hon. chairman, for he 
candidly told the court, that they must 
be placed in this situation if fresh con- 
tracts were entered into ; therefore, it 
was clear that the company were placed 
completely in the power of the ship- 
owner, for the hon. chairman ope&Jy 
used the argument himself, and said, 
“ if you do not adopt this mode of sa- 
tisfying the demand* of the owners, you 
must be obliged to send youx goods out 
in a ruinous and bud description of 
ships.” But he should expect, in com- 
mon candour and common deference to 
the proprietors, a better answer to this 
pi operation than had been given. The 
case was urged upon the ground of eco- 
nomy. That was the argument, and the 
sole one, upon which it was pressed ; 
but he wanted to know what there was 
to prevent the company from exacting 
the performance of the contracts from 
those who did not chase to go through 
with them ? Why was this to be left to 
the discretion of the court of directors, 
whether they would prosecate the ship- 
owners or not?. At present, he wished 
to know on what grounds these contracts 
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were to be given up, unless it was with 
reference to the particular circumstances 
of each individual case. If a ship-owner 
made a large profit from his ship, he 
should lo^k with a very different eye to 
the situation of the mail who had been 
dealing with the company only for two 
years, and during a period when the 
whole severities of a war were pressing 
upon him This was the view in which 
he would wish the situation of each in- 
dividual owner to be consideied; but he 
could not consent to the establishment of 
one sweepiue: piecedent, which would at 
all times be called into operation, under 
similar circumstances, without any re- 
ference whatever to the particular grounds 
of its application. The hou. chairman 
had contended, this measure was pro- 
posed precisely upon the precedent of 
the year 1803, but lie (Mr. K.) denied 
that was a precedent, and he objected 
altogether to the doctrine of precedents, 
because it tended to confirm that which 
was originally bad in principle. But, in 
fact, the reasons for which the measure 
of 1803 was adopted, totally failed at 
the present time. 

From what had fallen from his lion, 
friend (Mr. Hume) very seiious alarms 
were excited in his mind with regard to 
the shipping committee, whose proceed- 
ings appeared to be extremely ii regular. 
His hon. friend had, with great icseaich, 
found out different opinions in different 
parts of the service. He had found out 
>lr. Adam had on one occasion told the 
company that they might grant allow- 
ances, and that the directors might re- 
gulate them according to their own dis- 
cretion ; and yet in several years after- 
wards he gave a very different opinion. 
He did not wish to decide the question, 
whether Mr. Adam’s opinion was as 
good as his hon. friend's, or to set up his 
bon. friend's opinion against that of Mr. 
Adam ; hut he thought that the opinion 
of any man of common sense was as 
good as that of any law\ei upon such a 
subject. He wished to a-k the court 
what the opinion of Mr. Serjeant Bo- 
•anquet was, if the opinion of Mr. 
Adam, was right ? or, in other words, 
what was the opiuiou of Mr. Adam if 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet was right ? The 
opinion of that learned gentleman ap- 
peared to him to be a very sound one ; 
but lie would undertake to say, that the 
opinion of Mr. Adam, in the year 1807, 
was not borne out by the opinion of the 
present standing counsel of the company, 
for he took it to be impossible for the 
hon. chan man, with ail his ingenuity, 
to reconcile these two opinions. The 
hon. chairman took occasion of giving 
the court an instance of his hon. friend’s 
imputed want of candour in the mode 
of treating the subject ; and according to 


the maxim e.r um disc c omne* t he formed 
his opinion of the whole from one. The 
court might apply the same maxim to the 
speech of the hon. chairman, and from 
one they might judge of the whole of ltU 
sentiments. He (Mr. K.) gave the hon. 
chairman great credit for taking the 
words of his hon. friend in a literal 
sense, when he said, that he believed 
the present shipping committee had not 
read the report of the shipping committee 
of 1803. It was very true his hon. 
friend had said so ; but it was only a* a 
charitable interpretation of the conduct 
of the present shipping committee, who, 
he said, could not possibly have read the 
repo* t of the committee of 1803; for if 
they had, they could not have subscribed 
the report which contained such invin- 
cible reasons against their own proceed- 
ings. His hon. friend had said, that the 
comnvttee would not come armed against 
themselves, as they really did when they 
rested upon that report. The hon. di- 
rector had alluded to the case of the 
Amtell in answer to what his hon. friend 
had said, but the explanation given, was 
very uu satisfactory. For his own part, 
lie thought, that in that case, the act or 
parliament had been grossly violated ; 
foi , in that case, a different rate ox 
freight was given from that which was 
given to the ship in lieu of which it wa* 
substituted. He would be glad to know 
by what authority an additional rate 
was then given, in prejudice to other 
owners? for he was now speaking on 
behalf of the ship-owners only ; and 
this, in fact, was the real drawn question. 
It was not with parsimonious views that 
he objected to this measure. He stood 
up alike for the company as for the ship- 
owner*; and therefore he should pro- 
pose, as the only safe remedy that could 
be pursued, in order to preserve the 
principle of the system, that the penal- 
ties should he enforced, and then that 
the ships should he thrown open amongst 
the owner", and fresh contracts entered 
into. It was not his wish, from pai- 
simonious views, in order that the com- 
pany might piofit hv them, that he op- 
posed the piesent measure. His object 
was to stand up for the ship-owners in 
general who were connected with the 
india company, and whose interests were 
in general identified with them, because 
he thought that by so doing ihe com- 
pany would attach to tlieii interests per- 
sons of consideration and character. 
This, he thought, was the most prudent 
course to pursue, as well for the pro- 
tection of t : e sjstem as .or the advan- 
tage of the owners; am’ lie was quite 
sure that ri. t » inteic-ts of the company 
and the owners d 1. ut \v is so much 
the same, that it the m was depart- 
ed from, each woum! depart from their 
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own interests. If the proposition he 
should make was not adopted, there 
could be only two reasons given for it. 
The one was, that it would be more eco- 
nomical to act the other way. If this 
argument were urged, then he would ask 
the directors to state what was the 
amount of the evil? At present, they 
had given no statement of the amount. 
If the plan he should propose was adopt- 
ed, there would be no necessity for going 
to parliament, nor any necessity for 
breaking through the system. Breaking 
through the system was admited by the 
lion, chairman himself to be an evil. 
Therefore he did fairly assert that this 
was not a question between the pro- 
prietors and the directors, and he should 
propose that the point should he dis- 
cussed, with a view to the ultimate in- 
terests of the company. He should re- 
commend that the directors should make 
a calculation of what would he the dif- 
ference between the expence of the plan 
proposed, and the maintenance of the 
system as it was now established by law. 
If they should decide in favour of the 
established system, there might be a loss 
of money, but a loss of money only, 
and that occasioned by a variation 
of prices not foreseen. On the other 
hand, if they pursued the other plan, 
they would break through the system 
itself, and they would do what, in liis 
opinion, was as bad ; they would expose 
themselves to the ridicule and the hos- 
tility of the House of Commons, for they 
would never consent to the measure of 
putting into the hands of the directors a 
large sum of money to be distributed at 
their discretion ; and certainly he, for 
one, would advise the directors to look 
at the case seriously in that point of 
view ; for however pure their discretion 
might be, it would be extremely unwise 
tor them to take upon themselves the 
odious responsibility of dispensing among 
the ship-owners so large a sum as 
,£200,000. For their own sakes they 
ought not to lay themselves open even to 
the imputation of improper motives ; 
and this was one of those cases where 
discretion and the use of money coming 
togethei, pioduced very dangerous con- 
sequences. It appealed to him, there- 
fore, to be wise in the directors not to 
place themselves in that situation. It 
was even the wish of the proprietors that 
the directors should be placed beyond the 
icach of suspicion, to which they would 
inevitably be exposed if they took upon 
themselves this awful discretion. He 
advised them therefore, by all means, 
to adhere strictly to their established 
system, for although the other might be 
safe, yet this was safest. They should 
make a calculation of what the difference 
would be in the one case and the other, 
Asiatic Journ. — No. V. 
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and avoid by all means any appeal to 
parliament, who, they might be sure, 
would not second their wishes in break- 
ing down a system, the perfection of 
which was that it admitted of no ex- 
ception. He concluded by stating, that 
he felt himself bound to support the 
amendment of his lion, friend, because 
he thought this course was for the in- 
terest of the company, whose interests 
were inseparable from those of the ship- 
owners. 

Mr. It. Jtv'hson lose to propose a mo- 
tion of adjournment, on aeomut of the 
lateness of the hour, and liis unwilling- 
ness at such an hour to occupy the time 
of the court at the length to which he 
felt himself hound to address the pro- 
prietary. He had no personal conve- 
nience to consult ; but after what had 
occmred in the couise of this debate, lie 
thought it would be expedient for the 
eomt to adjourn for a time, in the hope 
that some other measure might be fallen 
upon, more congenial to the general sen- 
timents of the cotut than the one now 
proposed. Unanimity was a desirable 
object, but which he feared could not he 
attained under the present eiieumstances 
of the case, and therefore he should 
hope that the court would accede to a 
morion of adjournment in order to have 
the matter more deliberately considered, 
and that some other expedient should be 
pioposed, more likely to give general sa- 
tisfaction. He therefore moved, ({ that 
this debate be adjourned until this day 
week.” He hart stiong hopes that some 
measure might be adopted for the relief 
of the owners, without \ jointing the sa- 
credness of the system. Above all things 
he should recommend the court to abstain 
from going to parliament, where they 
might expect the subject would undergo 
that discussion which would neither be 
agreeable nor creditable to the court of 
directors. If the question were now 
pressed, it would not be said to be a fair 
decision; for many of the most respect- 
able proprietors had left the court on 
account of the lateness of the hour, and 
indeed it would be rather indecent to 
press a decision in tlicii absence. With 
these views, he moved the adjournment. 

Mr. Lowndes seconded the motion, and 
urged the propriety of steering between 
Scylla and Charybdis ; recommending to 
the court to act upon the good sense 
contained m the maxim, u in medio 
tntissimus this*' Unanimity could not 
be hoped for upon the present question, 
which tended entirely to break down the 
company’s system; and agreeing in the 
good sense of his hon. and learned friend’s 
observations, he thought it would be 
prudent to withdraw the present motion, 
with a view to have the questiou re-con- 
sidered on a future day, in a less excep- 
Vol. I. 3 T 
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tamable shape. His objection was found- 
ed upon the principle of resisting the 
establishment of a precedent, which in 
the lesult must be attended with the 
worst consequences to the company. 

The Chairman lose to explain. He 
must say, that an adjournment of the 
question at this late season ot the year 
would be attended with great inconve- 
nience. If he saw any ueeesaity for it, 
he would readily acquiesce in the motion, 
but as it appeared to him there was no 
solid reason for further delay, he thought 
it would be improper to consent to a 
postponement. The subject had been 
very fully discussed, and he could <l's- 
cover no advantage likely to arise from 
further adjournment. The time of the 
present direction was now but short, and 
he did not see the possible chance of ar- 
riving at a different conclusion from that 
which the couit were now piepared to 
form. Postponement would be only an 
interruption for a time of that proceed- 
ing, which the necessity of the case re- 
quired. It might give an opportunity to 
some gentlemen of expressing their sen- 
timents, which might as well now he 
expressed, and could not make the case 
plainer than it wa«. The hull, gentle- 
man who spoke last no mil ted that th°ie 
teas a necessity in point of principle for 
relieving the sltip-ownei s ; but what did 
the hou. gentleman pioposc? He pro- 
posed that the company should make the 
piescut owners forfeit their bonds, and 
should throw open the contracts they 
had to the body of owners, in order that 
fresh engagements might he entered into, 
and the hon. gentleman said it would be 
the best way to put an end to the present 
contract*, because, in so doing, the sys- 
tem would be preset ved, and it would 
be attended only with a loss to the owneis 
themselves. But the hon. gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten what the con- 
s^queimes of such an expedient would 
be to the company. With respect to 
them, it would only he one of the in- 
conveniencies they would have to sustain, 
that they would be divested of a class of 
ships which they could not, without a 
long interval of time, command else- 
where. For if the ship-owners were 
treated in the rigorous way lie suggested, 
though it was true they might patiently 
bear the loss which they must sustain, 
that is, the loss of the employment of 
their ships by the company, and in any 
other line for which they were not adapt- 
ed, being indeed fitted solely for the 
company’s service, yet as the same ships 
would be the readiest which the com- 
pany could employ, it was not to be ex- 
pected the owners would re-let them 
below the price of the day, which would 
he more than the allowance now in con- 
templation to be given. It was easy 10 
sa . v > « throw open the contracts and 


make new ones.” But suppose all the 
owners of shipping should take the alarm 
at such a proceeding, and no one should 
offer to enter into the company’s service 
upon any terms that could be advan- 
tageously accepted, in what situation 
would the company then be > Why, they 
would have diverted themselves of a 
whole cla«s of slops which they could 
not veph-.ee without submitting to larger 
saci nices than the, were now called up- 
on to make. The question mr the con- 
sideration of the general court was, 
whether they would drive the present 
owners to throw up their contracts, and 
place themselves under the necessity of 
resorting to new contracts upon more 
disadvantageous terms. Supposing the 
present owners disposed to map e fresh 
tenders af.er Mich treitment, would they 
not naturally insJ .t, wouid tluy not have a 
right to insist upon tee present rate of 
freights ? They would have that right, 
and if the company did not comply with 
their terms they must go without those 
ships, and supply their wants in any 
other inadequate way that remained, or 
suspend tlu-ir trade. If this mode of 
dealing was adopted towards them, it 
might then indeed be truly <»id that the 
company vvcie in the pov. jr of the 
owneis as to the amount ol tue.r tenders. 
The course lecommendod by the direc- 
tors was proposed with the view of 
avoiding that situation. They thought 
they consulted the inteiestof the com- 
pany in proposing to give to the owners 
such reasonable allowances short of the 
present rates of freight, as might enable 
them to sail their ships, and thus to se- 
cure their services to the company. The 
suggestion of the hon. gentleman might 
approach nearer to the rigid letter of the 
existing contracts, though not entirely, 
because the owners might be prosecuted 
for the loss of the service of their ships, 
but the expedient perferred by the di- 
rectors was on tlie whole a great deal 
more safe. For what was the effect 
apprehended from it ? The infringement, 
it was said, of the present shipping sys- 
tem. What would be the operation ? 
Relief only to the present ships. New 
engagements would be made on the es- 
tablished principle of a permanent peace 
freight. And this sort of exigency which 
had now occurred at the end of thirteen 
years, could not occur again till not only 
the present peace, but the war that 
should follow it, should come to an end 
— a period, it might be hoped, of many 
years, during all which, the system 
would be safi ; and it would be left to 
the circumstances of the peace that 
should follow the next war, to determine 
what was then fit to be done. Was 
there not here pretty good security for 
the system ? 

it was qot, indeed, easy to explain in 
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a few words all tlie bearings and depen- 
daucies of this question. But the short 
state of the case was, that the company 
would be relieved from all that trouble 
and difficulty which he had pointed out, 
by following the expedient now proposed. 
This was not so much the concern of the 
directors, as of the owners and of the 
proprietors. With respect to himself, he 
had no personal interest in the subject ; 
whatever might be the advantages or dif- 
ficulties of either alternative in \ iew, he 
could share but little in them, as he was, 
in the usual rotation, about to retiie from 
the direction. The it>ponsibility, indeed, 
which might attach to him for the pan 
lie had taken in this affair, he would by 
no means shrink from. He had no mo- 
tives for his conduct, but those of a public 
nature. He did uot wish to bring unpo- 
pularity and odium on the present 
shipping, by straining it to u point 
never in contemplation when it was 
adopted. He did not wish to bring 
ruinous loss on the owners, where 
the company’s interest, instead of le- 
quiring or benefiting by that step, would 
also lie injured, and he believed the couit 
of directors acted under the same views 
and impressions. It it were surmised 
that there was any shipping interest ge- 
nerating this measure, it was an un- 
founded unworthy suspicion, and a hard 
return for the honest performance of 
duty. The court thought the measure 
was grounded upon expediency and po- 
licy : and was that which seemed best cal- 
culated in the result to benefit the compa- 
ny. They looked to the necessity of the 
case ; and after considering the subject 
in its different v lews, they resolved 
upon that which seemed to be the wisest 
course to put sue. Looking to the prece- 
dent of 1803, they went entirely upon 
the same general grounds upon which the 
measure of that time proceeded ; the ship- 
owners did now as they did then, lay 
their case before the court of directors. 
It w'as precisely a case of the same nature 
as the former one. It required relief at 
least as much, and the court seeing there 
was only a choice of difficulties, chose 
the alternative which they thought had 
less of evil aud more of good than the 
other, and in which they felt themselves 
fortified by the piinciple and the practice 
of 1803. '1 he act of that year had pioperly 
limited its own operation to the case he to re 
it, and here was an additional security to 
the system, that the consent of parliament 
to any subsequent measure of the same 
sort was necessary ; and hence the propo- 
sal now brought forward to apply for the 
sanction of the legislature in a case which, 
however it might be attempted to distin- 
guish it, was precisely the same in its na- 
ture and principle, aud therefore equally 
tccoinmtnded by sound discretion. He 


wished to stop himself from making any 
further observations upon the subject. 
He believed that all the consideration 
which it could require, had been bestow- 
ed on it by the directors, and they would 
come to no better conclusion than that 
which they hatl submitted to their con- 
stituents, upon all the grounds already 
stated. And all those grounds having 
been already discussed, he certainly 
thought there was no occasion for sus- 
pending the debate any longer; but it was 
tor the court to judge whether they would 
now go on or not. He could only repeat, 
that delay at this late season of the year 
would be very inconvenient, and the 
more inexpedient when no solid advan- 
tage could be derived from further deli- 
beration. The question was clear and 
intelligible, and he could not doubt the 
success of the application, if it were 
brought under the due consideration of 
the legislature. 

Mr. Jackson explained that he had 
suggested the adjournment in order that 
his bon. fi i end’s (Mr. K’s.) pioposition 
might be matured. He did not say, how- 
ever, that his lion friend’s suggestion 
actually met with his own (Mr. J’sJ ap- 
probation. But as his hon. friend had 
put it hypothetically, it certainly deserv- 
ed consideration. At all events, be- 
thought any expedient would he better 
than that of going to parliament. If was 
for the court to judge how far it was ad- 
vantageous, at this time of day, to press 
the question, when it was known that 
most of the proprietors had withdrawn, 
and when most of the gentlemen present 
were known to have an interest in the 
question. He did say, that a ques- 
tion involving the interests of so many 
proprietor, ought to be decided by the 
greatest number that could be collected 
together ; and a delay of three or four 
davs, more or less, w as not a consideration 
which ought to influence the decision of 
the court. 

Mr. Stewart Hall thought that as the 
company had acted unanimously on for- 
mer occasions, they ought to act equita- 
bly now. The ship-owner having come 
forward m a candid and open manner to 
state their claims upon the company, he 
thought the company vvcie bound to give 
the subject due consideration : and if 
they found their case to he really such as 
had been lcpreaented, they would act just- 
ly towards them, by granting what the di- 
rection should think right and equitable. 
As to the system; and as to the act of par- 
liament, little need be said, and that little 
would be sufficient for all purposes : name- 
ly, that there would be no departure from 
principle, nor any transgression of the act 
of parliament, in applying to the legisla- 
ture to grant that which thev bail for- 
merly granted. He had felt a good deal 
3 T 2 
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tor the onut nt directors, in consequence any reasonable person on the expedienc) 
of what had been said upon the subject and necessity of the measure, 
of disci etion. He believed that the Mr. It. Jackson said, he should have 
com t of directors had always done their thought, that the motive which had in- 
duty by the pioprietors to the best of dueed him to propose an adjournment, 
their judgment : and if it had been their would have been met by a corresponding 
habitat all times to do their duty ac- feeling ou the pan of those who opposed 
folding to the best exercise of their own it. The only motive which he had in re- 
discietion, he could not conceive upon commending to the couit the adoption of 
what principle the court ought now to this course, was the sincere desire of see- 
dbtnnt them, in the exercise of that dis- ing unanimity prevail between all parties 
action with which it was now pioposed upon this impoitant subject: but since 
to vest them. They acted upon their the lion, gentleman who spoke last, and 
responsibility, and their conduct was those who thought with him, chose to urge 
always open to the inspection of those the present mode of proceeding against the 
who suspected their integrity. A num- sense of what he trusted was the majority 
her of expressions had been u<ed in the of the court upon this subject, he should 
course of the debate, which tended to ex- avail himself of the opportunity, late as it 
cite apicjudice against the directors, and was, of recording his protest against the 
which appeared to him to be unjustifiable, piinciples and doctrines which had been 
It was insinuated, that in submitting held out that day. The hon. gentleman 
this measure to the comt, they were in- affected a great desire to see unanimity 
flucuceil by the desire of extending their and coidiaiity prevail between the court 
own patronage and of claiming a discre- of directors and the court of proprietors, 
t ion for purposes of abuse. It was in- The hon. gentleman must forgive him, if 
listed that the greatest jealousy ought to he did not give him credit for the sincerity 
be entertained of their conduct, and that of his assertion ; and he (Mr. J.) complain- 
they should be watched with the most cd of him and of others in beiug totally 
scrupulous suspicion. Now leally these indifferent to the unanimity of the court, 
observations did not come home to his when he and they compelled the couit at 
feelings, either from what he had lead or so late au hom of the day, to come to a 
heard of the conduct of tlm court of dircc- decision upon a question involving so many 
tors. For his part he thought it was ab- impoitant consequences to the company, 
solutely necessary, that the court of di- One would have thought that convenience 
rectors should have that discretion which and propriety would have induced those 
every man wished to exeirise, when he gentlemen to acquiesce in a proposition 
wished to discharge a conscientious duty, which had tor its object, that which the 
He made this observation because he gentlemen affected to promote. But as 
felt that the best interests of the the lion, gentlemen seemed not disposed 
company would be sacrificed unless the to concur with him, he felt it to be his 
greatest confidence was placed in the duty to enter his piotest, and record his 
integrity and good intentions of the diree- sentiments upon the measure now propo- 
tors. Most heartily did he wish to see a sed, in order that it might not be after- 
perfect agreement and harmony subsisting wards said on any future occasion, that 
between the proprietors and their exccu- lie tamely stood by, and saw the viola- 
tive body ; be therefore deprecated the tiou of that system, towards which he 
idea, that there should be any jealousy ex- bore a parental feeling, and saw a prece- 
cited against them ; and lie was very sor- dent established pregnant with the worst 
xy to find, that leflections, as lamentable consequences to the company. Iu this 
as they were unjust, had been frequently point of view, lie owed it to himself, and 
dealt out to them - — ( name ! name ! from to the court, to trouble the proprietors 
several voices .) — He did not wish to say, with some tew observations. The lion, 
from what quarter those reflections had Chairman had said, that there was some 
been thrown out ; probably some of them existing act of parliament which dispeu- 
might not have arisen from any other sed with the contracts of the owners in 
source than the heat of debate ; but he time of war. He should be glad to know 
would wish that gentlemen who spoke in what act of parliament, and in what sec- 
that court, would feel that even in the tion it was, that this power of dispensa- 
heat of debate, there was some deference tion was given to the court of directors ? 
to be observed toward the executive body. For the hon. director neither gave the 
The chairman had, in hfs opinion most date of the act of parliament, nor the sec- 
satisfactorily explained the grounds upon tion in which that power was contained. 
Which this measure was proposed. Those Eveu the report and the resolution framed 
grounds appeared to him to be conclusive, upon that report, which was the subject 
ah4 therefore he conceived that the court of the discussion, were utterly silent upon 
might determine the question without that principle, which was now recognized 
any adjournment, and God knew there by the him. chairman. Until he should 
had been enough said upon it, to satisfy be informed, that there was such an act 
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of parliament as that alluded to, which 
gave the directors the power of dispen- 
sing with a fair and open competition, lie 
shuiild presume the law of 1793 to be 
the law of the East India Company, and 
that public contracts entered into under 
that law, were imperative upon the direc- 
tors, and all persons connected with them. 
The first proposition submitted to the 
court, amounted to uo more than this : whe- 
ther those who entered into contracts with 
the company should have all the profit of 
their contracts accompanied by ail indem- 
nification against all the losses? This was 
the whole scope and end of the proposi- 
tion. But the question was, first whe- 
ther the court would preserve that system 
which was alluded to in the resolution of 
the couit iu 1803, and afterwards iu the 
act of parliament founded thereupon ? 
Or whether the occasion which was now 
offered to the court had as much reference, 
in point of analogy, to the proceedings of 
1803, as would iuclinc an infraction of 
the system, by the niea v meno\v piopo- 
feed ? In order to support this Iattei bianch 
of the question, the dii cctur* were obli- 
ged to contend that the sy .stem was not in- 
fringed upon in the year 180 i. It this 
was so, why then should there be all that 
cautious arrangement ? Why that anxiety 
expressed in the report of the year 1803, 
for the preservation of the system, and 
why was the like au' iety expressed in the 
act of parliament passed on that occasion ? 
The reason was obuous. The legisla- 
ture said, this shall not be drawn into a 
precedent. It was felt to be a violation 
of a previous act of parliament passed for 
the purpose of preserving the imiolability 
of the system. Every man of common 
sense, and common understanding, must 
have seen, that it was a violation of the 
system, and hence the caution observable in 
the conduct of the legislature. And the 
single question now was — whether the 
occasion had again occurred, which should 
again justify the violation of the system ? 
His lion, friend (Mr. Hume) had been the 
object of much exception, because lie 
thought fit to set out with a number of 
references, not inventions, but references 
to the company’s own documents, and 
this was called declamation and inven- 
tion, and the observation** were accom- 
panied by a thousand other terms some 
of which were neither just or maintainable 
by fair reasoning. But he appealed to 
every candid mind in couit whether his 
honourable friend did not bottom eveiy 
observation which he had made, upon 
the records and papers which were access i - 
ble to every proprietor. He did not mere- 
ly give their substance, but he read them, 
be named them, be gave their dates ami 
their titles ; and not till then did he make 
his own observations, if his hon. friend 
was an imsiuuator, an inventor, andade- 


claimer, the legislature were inshmator*., 
inveutors, and declaimers ; and many of 
the court’s own resolutions were resolu- 
tions of declamation ; for those weie the 
resolutions upon which his honourable 
friend had founded his observations, aui 
enjoined the court not to allow a departure 
from the system upon which the company 
had acted. These were the grounds ujKia 
which his hon. friend had called the pro- 
prietor to a sense of the value of the 
system, to a recollection of the conse- 
quences of its violation, and to the in- 
cessity of preseiviug it inviolable. These 
were the grounds of hi", injunction to 
preserve the system uninjured. With 
the like motives he bad reminded them 
of the contents of a Repot t ot the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in the 
year 1773, shewing that five millions of 
money had been spent upon fi eight dur- 
ing the preceding ten years ; and that 
one-thiid of that sum bad been lost or 
thrown away. He had shewn that the 
House of Commons had given instance* 
aiul reasons for this extraoi dinary ex- 
penditme under that head — that it had 
arisen at that time from priiatu favour 
and affection, and from the cultivation 
of personal friendships and private influ- 
ence. He had shewn that the company 
had employed eighty-tin ce ships, when, 
in point of fact, only fifty-three were ac- 
tually engaged in the company’s service; 
the remaining thirty being useless, lying 
iu docks and upon rivers. And why? 
Because it served the purpose of the per- 
sons in power at that time to throw these 

I ich and battening contracts into the hands 
of particular contractors. If his honour- 
able friend had not authority for his 
statements, probably he might justly have 
called forth the observations which his 
speech had excited, but lie proved to de- 
monstration that every one of bis posi- 
tions was founded upon the most irrefra^ 
gable testimony. Without such evidence 
as this it might be said that be was guilty 
of the grossest insinuation, and that be 
meant scandalously to reflect upon the 
company when he represented to the 
court that the ship-owners of that day 
were under no restraint * — that many of 
them were the relations of directois, or ac- 
tual directors themselves, or having shares 
iu some of the vessels, and sat iu judg- 
ment upon their couti acts, and proposed 
their own prices fur their own ships* 
But the fact was so : the case was then 
as his lion. friend had represented it/ 
The act of pail lament took special care 
that this should uot be the case in future ; 
thereby confirming the statement that 
the evil had been as was represented. 

II is hon. friend had shewn that that cor- 
rupt practice had been put a stop to bv a 
course of salutary propositions — tint thr 
statute book contained piou^ions alter 
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provisions against the lecurrcnce of the 
evil ; and yet it was considered its little 
>hort of treason to the diiectors, to in- 
sinuate that such corruption had ever 
existed. By this course of reasoning and 
demonstration by etidence, his lion, friend 
had shewn that those conuptions had no 
longer existed, and had pro\ed the neces- 
sity of maintaining that system which 
had been found so salutary to the com- 
pany. In the year 17«6 the prices de- 
manded by large owners was so enor- 
mous that the subject was at last brought 
under the consideration of the company. 
They were then brought to a sente of 
their own situation. He did not mean 
to deny that the lion, chairman had not 
great merit on that occation ; but lie ^Mr. 
J.) begged leave to say, that whatever 
merit was due on that occasion, there 
were others equally entitled with the hon. 
chairman to a share of it. He himself, 
with great humility, begged to put in bis 
claim, to some credit tor the exertions 
he had made in fuitherance of this great 
object - y when the court of directors came 
to the court of proprietors for assistance, 
most readily did he volunteer his humble 
assistance in the arrangement of that great 
system : and though lie did not affet t to 
be the principal agent upon that orcasion, 
yet so highly important were Ins humble 
services then considered, that he had had 
the honour of being publicly thanked by 
a resolution of thecourt. The hon. chair- 
man seemed to claim the merit on the 
part of himself and tliecourt of directors 
as having been the first patrons of the 
system : but it will be recollected that it 
was the proceedings in the court of pro- 
prietors that first brought the attention 
of the company to a sense of their own 
dignity and independence. It would be 
recollected that in the year 1786 some of 
the large owners demanded as high as 
37/. per ton : but in consequence of the 
proceedings of the court of proptietors 
threatening the total destiuctiou of their 
system, in a very short time they came 
down as low’ as 23/. From that time the 
company took courage, and fioni that 
time the opposition publicly began, it 
was then that a resolution was past adop- 
ting the doctrine of public contracts. 
The speech of his hon. friend deserved 
the highest praise. It was one of the 
most business-like and luminous speeches 
he ever heard in his life. He gave the 
court facts in every stage of it, and there 
was not one impel tant point throughout 
the whole of it which did not stand upon 
the clearest evidence and most satisfac- 
tory proof. Above all other men, he (Mr. 
J.) deprecated the departure from that 
system which had been so happily esta- 
blished. He should he sorry to see that 
system gradually undermined which had 
cost him seven or eight years of the most 
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valuable and active part of his life to 
biing to bear. As he had already said, the 
the general couit did him the honour 
then of publicly thanking him for the 
part he had taken. His hon. friend had 
evinced considerable research in order 
to ti ace the evils which lie had pointed 
out, and the remedies that had been ap- 
plied. lie had pointed out the impolicy 
of invoking a precedent in order to justify 
the resolution for breakirrg up the system 
of open competition. He had pointed 
out instances, where attempts had been 
made on the part of the directors to 
violate that principle. He particularly 
alluded to the years 17113 and 1794, in 
which last year an open attempt of that 
sort was made, and in point of fact, 
the directors did carry the freight consi- 
derably higlu-r than it ought to have 
beerr : and this was done in such a man- 
ner, as induced Mr. Dun das to interfere 
on tire part of his majesty’s ministers, 
to protest against that deviation from the 
principle of public and open contracts. 
Mr. Dundas claimed a right to interfere, 
and insisted as his reason for it, that 
they had not only departed from the 
system then established, in taking up 
ships in the season of 1794, but because 
they had even gone against their own 
better judgment. He (Mr. J.) attributed 
this departure from the system, to the 
too great discretion lodged in the direc- 
tory ; and one reason why lie should 
wish for some measure for the security 
and inviolability of the system was, be- 
cause it would deprive the directors of 
the power of acting this way and that 
way, and departing from the principle of 
fair and open competition, just as it hap- 
pened to suit the occasion. It w'as un- 
der this feeling, that he now took the 
liberty of addressing the court. What 
was the history of the establishment of 
this question ? Mr. Dundas had taken 
the company to parliament, and then 
that which was only a resolution of this 
court, became the law of the laud in the 
following year, commanding an open and 
free competition amunyst the ship 
owneis; and that in all cases, the com- 
pany .should close with the lowest tender, 
without favour or partiality. Had this 
been found to be a good or a bad system ? 
Let tire company read their own accounts 
to answer that question. They would 
find that they had saved by it half a mil- 
lion of money. It had been shewn by 
his hon. friend, that this saving had 
been made within the last ten years. 
If such a man as his hon. fr iend had made 
such a speech thirty years ago, as he had 
made to-day, it would by this time have 
had the effect of paying off the whole 
debt of India. Had the same progres- 
sive saving gone on, the company would 
not have been in its present difficulties. 
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In 1793, be (Mr. J.) had had the honour 
of proposing that resolution which, upon 
an average of three years, had saved the 
company ,£700,000, per annum. He 
contended, that the proceedings of 1603 
were no precedent, which could hind the 
proprietors on the present occasion. 
Suppose the present measure was just, 
— a much graver question would then 
arise — was it wise ? What wa.> proposed 
to be done ? Why to apply to parliament 
for a bill ; to do what ? To leave it to 
the discretion of the directors — to give 
them a power of administering this re- 
lief according to their own discretion. 
He hoped the sense and understanding of 
the court of proprietors were not at so 
low a standard, as to accede to such a 
proposition. The idea of granting war 
allowances in times of peace was ridicu- 
lous, and yet that was the object of the 
present proposition. But th:s was in- 
sisted upon, on the authority of the sup- 
posed precedent of 1803. There was not 
the slightest analogy between the two 
cases. In the first place, the act of par- 
liament passed in the expectation of 
wai ; for it was too much to say, that it 
passed under the idea of profound peace, 
when in the month of August 1803, an 
order was sent out for the taking posses- 
sion of the island of Malta, which was in 
fact, a declaration of war. It \va$ almost ri- 
diculous to suppose, that the act of 1803, 
passed in the contemplation of peace, 
when it was well known that the cessa- 
tion from hostilities which then took 
place, was no more than an expedient 
devised for preparing against a more rigo- 
rous war. What analogy then was there 
between that period and the present ? 
Then there was the moral certainty of 
renewed hostilities — and now there \\\s 
the prospect of a permanent peace ! The 
very act of parliament passed then, was 
couched in such cautious term* 5 , as clear- 
ly proved that the legislature meant, 
that it should not be drawn into a pre- 
cedent, so as to insure a departure from 
the established system. In the second 
place, the cases were distinct, inasmuch 
as the description of owners who sought 
relief were different now from what it 
was in 1803. The act of parliament 
went upon the idea of a state of war, or 
preparation of war; but the report said, 
that great consideration was due to one 
of two classes of owners ; namely, the old 
ones. Now he (Mr. J.) had no doubt that 
the old owners were in a different predi- 
cament from the new ones. The old ones 
were compelled to offer their ships at a 
low peace rate of freight ; they had no 
alternative but to tender and be taken 
upon the established principle regulating 
the public contracts. Therefore, said 
the report, as they had lost by their con- 
tracts, they were deserving of great con- 


sideration ; but not so of the new ones, 
who made speculative tenders, in order to 
oust all rivaliy, and all rival competition, 
by the price which they then tendered, 
and thereby prevent the conscientious aud 
fair ship-owner from being employed. 
Upon this principle the committee of that 
time thought the new owners did not 
deserve cnnsideiation ; and yet it was 
rather whimsical that the present mea- 
sure should be bottomed upon the prece- 
dent of 1803, when the owners of the 
present time were precisely of the de- 
scription of those new ones, whom the 
committee thought then should he exclud- 
ed from the benefit of the relief claimed. 
What did the committee say on that oc- 
casion in their report ? Having all the 
contracts before them they said, <( we 
deprecate any departure fioin the law as 
it respects these new owners, for the mo- 
ment it is known, that you, the direc- 
tors, are made of such convertible stuff 
you will always find that he will tender 
the lowest who has the greatest interest 
among you, and that he who has no in- 
terest will not daie to tender so low, be- 
cause lie knows he cannot fulfil bis con- 
fiaet ; but the man who has interest will 
tender so low as to ou>t all competitors, 
and having done so, lie will avail himself 
of his interest to get his price raised, 
thereby to destroy the genuine principle of 
the system of open competition, and 
stultify the idea of solemn contract.’* 
This was the purport of the report of 1803, 
and yet this was called a precedent, — upon 
this the present measure was founded. 

Now he decidedly objected to the dis- 
cretion with which it was proposed to 
arm the directory, because it was an in- 
ti action of the very principle — the life 
spring of this admirable system. The act of 
parliament had already declared it not to 
be a wise discretion. He objected to com 
pliinents on this occasion. In matters of 
buMiie°s, eulogies upon the honour and 
integrity of pai ticular bodies of men, were 
very ill-timed ; for they ought not to 
affect the determinations of reasonable 
creatures met together for the solemn 
consideration of a subject deeply affect- 
ing their permanent interests. The pro- 
prietor were now met foi business, not 
for complimentary speeches ; they came 
to hear reasons, facts, and evidence. 
They were not to be told they were guilty 
of intemperance, indecency, and inis- 
lepresentation, if in considering the sub- 
ject, they resorted to irrefiagable argu- 
ments and proofs quoted from the com- 
pany’s own records. His hon. friend had 
purposely abstained from every tiling like 
intemperance and misrepresentation, for 
he was minute to a degree in his demon- 
stration of every position lie had laid 
down. His hon. friend had truly argued 
that the court had no security against the 
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extension- of tins odious system ; for al- 
though the hon. chairman had said that 
sUi* was a proposition binding only for 
wit year, yet under the colour of limita- 
Sion, they were clearly to understand 
shat this priuciple was to go on progres- 
sively from year to year, until things 
should reach their peace standard. What 
was the utility of such public contracts, 
if they were liable to be broken upon 
every change in public affairs, and upon 
vicissitude in the price of Motes? 
And jet the hon. chairman was quite 
angry, becauseliis hon. friend should give 
a construction to the case, different from 
the hon. chairman’s views of the subject. 
Gentlemen ought not to give way lo pri- 
vate feelings upon such matteis, tor it 
had quite a differed tendency from that 
looked for. It neither retuted the argu- 
ments of adversaries, nor conciliated the 
favourable disposition of the court. AH 
that his hon. friend had urged with any 
thing like warmth, was his objection to 
the principle of granting the directors 
too much discretion ; and in this he was 
i«>t only warranted, but deserved com- 
mendation, for he was bottomed in all 
his observations upon the declaration of 
the legislature in a solemn act of parlia- 
ment, which represented the folly of 
giving too much discretion in money mat- 
ters. Was it nothing to give the directors 
the power of dispensing 500,000/. at their 
C'Wn discretion ? Was theie nothing 
a.amiiog in a pioposition which \\a* to 
give the directois the power of selling-out 
as they pleased half a million of money ? 
and yet his lion, friend was to be re- 
proached for wiMreprerentation and ex- 
aggeration, in a case where he gave day 
and date — vigorous argument and incon- 
testable proof, drawn from the history of 
the company. Could there be any thing 
more uujust and inequitable than the pio- 
positionmade ? TLehiMoiy of the last ten 
ox- twelve years, had shewn that some of 
these ship-owners had made enormous 
fortunes, and yet when the time ai lived 
that they were pinched a little by the 
pressure of circumstances over which the 
company had no contrmJ, they weie to 
be indemnified at all events, against con- 
sequences, which they themselves ought 
to have foreseen, and against which, as 
contractors, they should have guarded in 
their original tenders. The proposition 
was neither more nor less than this : — 

** here are contracts entered into tor 
twenty jears; for the last eighteen or 
nineteen years, the contractors have 
amassed immense wealth, — the twentieth 
year turns out to be unprofitable, and 
you the court, as a matter of equity and 
justice, must take care that these poor 
men snail not suffer by their own impro- 
vidence.’* No doubt there were some of 
the owners who had not deiived much 


advantage ; for instance, those who had 
entered into their contracts lately. But 
was it because the principle of allowing to 
some of the owners relief to a certain ex- 
tent was admitted, that therefore the di- 
rectors were to have every thing their own 
way in the administration of the relief 
sought for ? But admitting, foi the sake of 
argument, that it was prudent to allow 
them tl)^ deletion, was it just or was 
it honest to extend the relief in the way 
required to those who had been fifteen or 
sixteen years deriving ail the benefit and 
advantage which times of prosperity gave 
them? But he agued in limine, that this 
was too high and mighty a dberetiou to 
allow the court of directors-. His hon. 
friend (Mr. Kinnardj had recommended 
the coin t to make a separate agreement 
according to the respective situation of 
each owner. Suppose theie was a given 
number of proprietors suggested to whom 
it was prudent to give relief, how could 
the allowances be proposed till the court 
calculated what to allow them ? It oc- 
curred to him that a better course of pro- 
ceeding than that recommended by his 
lion, friend would be to examine the re- 
spective case of each owner, and then to 
draw up a resolution “ that it m frie 
opinion of the court of di sectors that 
A. 15. should have such and M.ch allow- 
ances.” If the pioposition was thus 
brought before the court of pioprietoj* 
then they would ^ce the reason why A. 
should have a ccitain sum, 15. another 
sum, C. another sum ; and so on, through 
the whole number of cases. In his opi- 
nion, this course of proceeding would 
obviate the necessity, — first, of vesting 
the directors with an odious discretion; 
aud secondly, of applying to parliament, 
which would be attended with the incon- 
veniences he had pointed out. If the 
court of directors should declare their 
opinion in the shape of a resolution upon 
each particular case, then the cotut of 
pioprletors would have an opportunity ot 
deciding for themselves upon the merits 
of each case ; and by tli.it means they 
would adopt a ciuimirerihed course 
which would still preserve the system 
inviolable; which it would not be, if a 
general unqualified discretion were given 
to the directors to do as they pleased 
upon the subject. By this means the 
system would be preserved, the evil he 
so much dreaded would be avoided, aud 
then the court of proprietor could go 
head and hand with the directors in por- 
woting such rcMiicted objects. The idea' 
of going to parliament would be vain and 
useless, for it could not be expected that 
the legislature Would concur in a measure 
which had for its object the revocation of 
that system which had cost so iflu'ch 
pains to establish. It was a mere wild 
speculation to suppose that the Hou*o ot 
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Commons would acquiesce in the senti- 
ments of the directors. He was in hopes 
that some such suggestion as he had just 
wow made, improved by come better un- 
derstanding, would have been brought 
forward, so as to modify the proposition, 
and make it so palatable as to prevent 
me expedient of going to parliament. 
Tor it would be found that if this last 
proceeding was determined upon, the di- 
rectors would not lightly get out of it. 
Such a measure would only have a ten- 
der. ry to provoke wild discussion with- 
out any useful or solid advantage. With 
these observations he concluded by earn- 
estly suggesting sora* such middle course 
as he had hinted at, which would do 
ample justice, which he should always be 
deMrou^ of do ng without subjecting the 
company to the consequences which he 
bed apprehended front a contrary course. 

The Chairman, in explanation, re- 
queued the permission to touch upon one 
or two points which had arisen in the 
course of this discussion. In the first 
place, with respect to the subject of the 
'“ippoH'd enormous piofits made by the 
owners, he believed that the hon. and 
learned gentleman was quite misinform- 
ed. For his (the chairman's) own 
part, he must say, that although there 
might have been some individuals who 
had derived considerable advantage from 
their contracts ; yet the conditio i of the 
owners in general was such that they 
wi i every far fiom having made inordi- 
nate profits. Iu a ra*t number ot in- 
stances, the owners had sustained very 
considerable losses instead of profits. 
Another point was the f lppo^eJ diffe- 
rence between the case of I £03 and the 
present one. It being a serted that the 
act of p'li inment, at that time passed, 
pi oc d d i -round of there be- 
ing i*. s.{> r.:** * - \ *r. Now he (the 

riirfo;.: m :*» i 1- m. » t Mt that act 
p.*' e»t v.i ti. * p ii. .» *m pi at ion of 
pe-uL ; and he cued ;n J authority of the 
report of the corn* .itfte of s!.<p;*rig at 
that t-i >i<‘ ; and tr.e m of ‘he pi i«.ccd- 
et ihe'OU.*t of <ui „**Os« or th * 'ub 
of J- ty l-’b 5, in r i t:* the 
depi ..J-a.; «< t of pi rvmM*, fv.»»i •vin.di 
it c\* * i- v. 1 ,„,.i i t 1 .' i t'.j «xCi p» v ‘.'d in 
the t.'ot of j\.. ■*. it w a 

notor.oHjt .ai< t;»ut 5 t’;’ ««j.i g*-ne 

out during r;\* i »'• "1. :t m*e i’. a of peace 
not nuder any >iw, a uf wi* . but 

in the exptetdti.M of a pe. manent peace. 
Many ot th r m wv»o .vunj *c.ed to the ex- 
penees of that tune; and that the 
props’ th,»i now meant to i!o was to re- 
lieve rho^e ship-owner? as a matter of 
equity. With r^pe*** to the third and 
last point upon which he should now 
trouble the court ; namely, the objection 
which had been made to that supposed 
’last discretion which the director* were 
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to have, all he had to say was (and he 
hoped the court would attend to it) that 
through the whole of this. system, until 
a very short time since, the court of di- 
rectors bad by law, a much greater dis- 
cretion than what they asked now. 
Through the whole poriod of the war they 
had the entire discretion of settling the 
war extraordinaries. The war extraordi- 
naries were in some cases more than ffalf 
the height. If the freight was 40/. the 
war extraordinaries were 22/. or there 
about*. They had the discretion of al- 
lowing 20/. on each ship, and this for 
the whole period of the war : and all the 
discretion that could possibly be given by 
the piesent measure was a discretion re- 
specting a few pounds, not more than 
four, or five, or six pounds in each 
ship. So that it would be seen that there 
was au enormous difference iu point of 
the discretion, which the directors had 
throughout the whole of the war, and 
that wh cli was now required. But this 
was not all. Gentlemen spoke as if the 
court of directors wa> not accountable to 
their constituents. Every body knew that 
al! procee lings respecting the shipping 
system, were, by the bye-laws, in a 
particular manner laid open to the in- 
spection and consideration of the pro* 
prietois. Every thing upon this subject 
wan laid fully open to the consideration 
and examination of those very honour- 
able gentlemen, who seemed to take so 
much exception to the powers now claim- 
ed by the directors. 

Under these circumstances, the discre. 
tion,thus claimed, ought not to excite 
any 'alarm or apprehension in the pro- 
prietors. 

Having made these few observations, 
and without going further into the debate 
which had already occupied so much time, 
he should conclude by begging leave to put 
the question. 

Mr. I fume having made a few Qbser- 
in explanation, 

Yi e Chairman put the question, when 
a division took place, on which the amend- 
ment was negatived by a majority of ^5 
to 8. 

Thenrr.i ial question wa* then put tod 
carried by a similar majority. 

A draft of the bill propo>ed to-be pre- 
sente 1 to p irliu ivm, was theu submit- 
ted to the convdera*iou of the court j 
agreed to an l oidered to be priuted. 

Adjourned. 

ERRATUM IN OUR LAST REPORT. 

In the de >it ■ ot 20 March, 1816, page 
3119, 1st column, line 27, of Mr. Jack- 
son's speech, instead of “ there was good 
reason for thinking he joined in the ad- 
judication,” read , “ there was good rea- 
son for thinking he did not join iu th» 
adjudication.” 

Vol. L 3 l; 
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MADRAS. 

Oetober 5, 1815. — General Orders . — 
Mr. assistant-smgeon William M‘Kenzie 
to be surgeon, vice A. M‘Keuzie retired, 
date of commission 19th March, 1815. — 
Mr. assistant -suigeun John Knoing to the 
garrison of Negapatam, vice Wyllie, pro- 
moted.-— Capt. and Bievet-MajorJ. Noble, 
commanding the Hoiae-Artillery, is per- 
mitted to proceed to Ceylon on leave of 
absence for lour months. — Mr. Cadet F. 
A. Prescott is. piomoted to the rank of 
Ensign, p -ovisionaHy* until the pleasure 
of the Hoa. the Court of Directors shall 
be known. — Mr. garrison-surgeon Fallow- 
field will leceive charge of the medical 
stores of the Mysore dhirdon, on the re- 
moval of the Depot from Seriogapatam to 
Bangalore. • 

, Sept, 19, 1815. — The Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council, is plea^d to appoint 
.Lieut. H. Moherly, of the 10th N. 1. to 
act as assistant to the secretary of the 
Military Board. — 3d N. I. Ensign E. J. 
Johnson to be Lieut, vice Crowther to he 
transferred to the Invalid establishment, 
date of rank 12th Sept. 1815. — 9th N. I. 
Ensign C. M, D. Robertson to he Lieut, 
vice Pridham deceased, 22d July, 1815.— 
-Ensigu John Laurie to be Lieut, vice 
Bertier, deceased, 21th July, 1815. — 
Ensign E. E. Smart to he Lieut, vice Mr. 
Greisom deceased, 31st August 1815. — 
11th N. I. Capt.-Lieut. Thomas Butman 
to be Captain of a company ; Lieut. H. 
JM. Cooper to be Capt.-Lieut.; and En- 
sign George Hutton to be Lieut. ; in suc- 
cession to Simons deceased, date of rank, 
■ 17th Sept. 1815. — 12th N. I. Ensign 
James Scott to be Lieut, vice Reid, de- 
ceased, date of rank 16th Sept. 1815.— 
24th N. I. Ensign H. L. Harris to be 
.Lieut, from tbe 5th Nov. 1814, vice Mar- 
shall, retired. — Ensign F.H. Morgan to be 
■Lieut, vice M‘Into«h, deceased ; 9th July 
.1815. — Mr. Genre Buck having produced 
.an affidavit of his apn >intnient a* an a*- 
.elstant-suigeon on this establishment, is 
admitted to the service accordingly ; ar- 
rived at Madi a? the 4th instant. 

Sept. 23, 1815. — Mr. surgeon M. Cor- 
.flinel, is directed to afford medical aid to 
The detachment of his Majesty’s 72d foot, 
proceeding to Bengal in the ship Hi- 
bernia. 

Sept. 29, 1815. — .The following re- 
movals and appointments in the medical 
.establishment are ordered consequent to 
thp G. O. by government of the 16th ult. : 
trriiiqrgfcon g Beyne, from the 2nd N. C. 
jtothe 21st N. 1. and 2 ! batf. — Surgeon 
W«S^t, ffom 21st N. I. to the 2d N. G. 
; Alexander, from the 3d N. C. 

to tut 12ih N. I, 2d batt. — Surgeon W. 


M‘Kenzic, late promotion to the 3d N, C, 
—Surgeon D. Ainslie, M. D. from the 4th 
N. C. to the 8th N. I. and 1st batt, — Sur- 
geon B. P Long, ditto, (late promotion) 
to ti.e4th N. C. — Surgeon M. Condirler, 
from the 5th N. C. to the 2d N.l. and 1st 
batt. — Surgeon M. J. Moore, M. B. (late 
promotion) to the 5th N. C. — Surgeon J. 
Dean, (late promotion) to the 7th N. C. 
— Surgeon \V. M'Intosh, from the 3d to 
the 4th N.l. and batt. — Surgeon K. 
Mackauly, (late promotion) to the 3d 
N. I. and 2d batt. — Surgeon J. Jeffries, 
(unattached) to the 5th N. I. and 2d batt. 
— Surgeon W. Currie, (unattached) to 
the 6th N. I. and 4st battalion. — W. 
S. Mitchell, (late promotion) to the 
7th N. I. 2d battalion. — Surgeon Tho- 
mas Wvlie, (late promotion), to the 
9th N. I. and 1st bn.tr. — Surgeon C. 
M‘Cabe, from the 11th to the 22d N. 1. 
and 2d batt. — Surgeon S, Reviere, from 
the 25th to the 11th N. I. and 1st batt. — 
Surgeon W. Ingledew, (unattached) to 
the 14th N. I. and 2d batt. — Surgeon J. 
Gordon, (late promot on) in room of J. 
Cndervvood, to the 16th N. J. and 1st 
batt. — Surgeon (4. Anderson, (late pro- 
motion) to the 24th N. I. and LM batt. 
— Surgeon J.B. Pender, (late promotion) 
to the 25th N. I. and 1st batt. — Assistant- 
surgeon A. Campbell, from the Rifle 
Corps to the Horse- Artillery, and to joiu 
the detachment with the Hyderabad Sub- 
sidiary Force.— Assistant-surgeon R. Kel- 
lett, doing duty with H. M. Royal Scots, 
to the 3d N. C. — Assistant-surgeon W.S. 
Anderson, from the 25th to the 8th N. I. 
and 1st battalion. — Assistant-surgeon G. 
Jones, from the Madras European regi- 
,ment to the 25tli N. I. 2d batt.— Assist- 
ant surgeon J. Sevestrec, from the 8th N. 
1. to the Madras European regiment. — 
Assistant Surgeon D. Donaldsnn, from 
the 7th to the 4f’n N. I. and 2d batt. 
— Assistant Surgeon J. J. Duncan from 
the 9th to the 11th regiment, N. I. 
and 2d batt. — Assistant Surgeon, J. Kel- 
lie, fiom the 7th N. 1. to the Details 
of artillery with the Hydrabad subsidi- 
ary foree lately under the charge of Mr. 
Moore. — Assistant Surgeon, C. Deso- 
.meaux doing duty with the 2d batt. 7th 
N. I. and 2d batt. 7th N. I. ; and 2d batt. 
Assistant Surgeon J. Willie, Junior at- 
tached to the Hydrabad subsidiary force, 
to the Rifle Corps, and to join the de- 
tachment with the Hydrabad subsidiary 
force. 

Mr. Surgeon M'Kenzie’s services being 
required at the Assaye office he is, under in- 
structions from government, permitted to 
remain at the Presidency retaining his 
present medical charges. 
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Oct . 24fA, 1614. — The changes of the 
M onsoon has taken place with great mild- 
ly ess. A considerable fall of lain has al- 
s eady relieved the dearth which has been 
tso generally experienced for some t‘ine 
past, and the indications are favourable 
for a further supply. The wind has blown 
fiom the northward principally during the 
week, but hitherto with very little vio- 
lence. 

The brig Lark, Cant, Black, jailed ear- 
ly on Saturday morirng from the Roads 
Ioy the Mauritius, The packets for that 
inland, and also for England, which were 
originally intended to have been dispatch- 
ed by the brig Cheerful were forwarded 
by the Lark ; she touches at Pondicherry, 
but will not remain there more than two 
days. 

The private trader City of London, 
Capt. Jenkins, sailed in prosecution of 
her voyage to Calcutta, ou Saturday last. 
Not a single vessel of any description 
has since remained in the Roads. 

Nearly four hundied letters from Eng- 
land have been received at the Post-Office, 
in the course of the last three days ; they 
are principally of old date, and were con- 
veyed to Ceylon by the Chapman trans- 
port. 

We have not been able to learn any 
further particulars of the loss of the ship 
by fire, off Covinga, than what we have 
presented in our last. We have seen the 
Captain of the schooner Brothers, whom 
we stated to have seen the conflagration, 
but we could get uo facts. It seems he 
remained very near the burning vessel, till 
she was consumed to a shell. 

We have received our usual supply of 
Calcutta papers and letters in the course 
of the week, but their contents possess 
no general interest. The Susan had arri- 
ved at Saugar, and conveyed the first in- 
telligence of the death of the late Admi- 
ral. She also conveyed to Bengal, the 
4rst news of the expulsion of Murat from 
the throne of Naples. 

The private ships Melanctho and LU 
verpool are expected to be dispatched 
from Calcutta for England, about the mid- 
dle of the current month. 

The hon. Company’s ship Carnatic, 
Captain Blanshard, had anived safe iu 
the Bengal river. The pri rate ship Ben- 
gal from Liverpool, whence she saiieu 
22d May, had also arrived at Calcutta. 
She touched at Madeira, but fell in with 
*0 ship on the voyage, which gave any 
news. 

A ship of 530 tons, was launched on 
the 3d inst. at Howrah. She is to be im- 
mediately freighted for England. 

The Right Hon. the Governor General 
was expected to reach Calcutta about the 
10th instanr. His Lordship had been de- 
layed some days by a sevei«e storm, which 
detained the fleet at Vatu*. 


The inhabitants of Calcutta were thrown 
into great alarm the latter part of thelaat 
month, by tumours which had been in- 
dustriously circulate that the plague 
had been ton”e-vd to this country, by 
an Arab ship. It proved, we need hard- 
ly say, entirely void of fo tndalion. 

The Hon. Company’s ships Marquis of 
Wellington, and Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, will convey His Majesty’s 59th 
regiment to this presidency early in De- 
cember. 

Tuesday Oct. 17, 1815. — The schooner 
Brothers, arrived in the Roads ou Sunday 
last, from Dorniga, wjiich she left on tlie 
9th inst. Captain Chick reports, that at 
two A. M. on the 10th, being off Point 
Gaud war, 40 or 50 leagues distant from the 
land, he saw a large ship on fire ; the 
flames raging from her decks to her royal 
mast ; he immediately tacked and sailed 
round, he lowered a boat, and sent it to 
her assistance, or rather to assist her 
people, if any could he found ; but not 
one person was met with, and the Captaiu 
supposes they had previously taken to 
their boat* and got on shore. Captaiu 
Chick continued near the burning vessel 
till six in the morning, by which time she 
had been consumed to the water’s edge ; 
her masts had fallen overboard ; a donay 
was seen making towards the wreck. 
The schooner’s boat fell in with a raft at 
some distance from the ship, on which 
they found some pieces of cloth, and sea- 
men’s jackets, both much scorched, also 
a few blocks, and thiee spars painted 
green ; several bales of cotton were seen 
floating in the sea, and a great quantity of 
loose coffee. The weather was very fu*e, 
and nearly calm ; the ship had a biiret 
head. We are sorry taadd, that this un- 
fortunate ship is supposed to have been 
the Morniegto- , Captain Dunlop, which 
sailed from Saugor, bound for London, 
ou the 2.0tli ultimo. We are happy to 
state, that there is no reason to be under 
the least apprehensions for the safety of 
the passengers and crew. The above are 
the only particulars we have been able to 
learn. 

His Majesty’s ship Wellesley, Capt. R. 
O’Brien, sailed from the roads on Sun- 
day evening. She is destined u e belieye. 
in the first instance i'or Ceylon, and sub- 
sequently to Bombay. Commissioner Fjfc- 
get has proceeded on board her for tW 
latter place. , 

On Sunday the Flag-Staff of Fort St. 
George, was struck, according to annual 
custom, on the approach of the period, 
when the monsoon usually changes. Hi- 
therto the weather has been extremely 
mild and moderate, but for several days 
past, the atmosphere has been lowering 
and overcast, and appearance to the north- 
ward has’ lit times been threatening. 
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Vfery few Tes.els of any description are 
wow in the Roads. 

His Lordship the Chief Justice, took 
his- departure from the Presidency on 
Thursday evening, and intends proceed- 
ing direct to Hydrabad. 

The packet of letters, which was to 
have been forwarded to the Isle of France, 
by the brig Cheerful, has been returned to 
the Post-Office, in consequence of that 
vessel having sprung a leak in the Roads •, 
which accident renders it necessary for 
her to proceed to Corniga, to get some 
repairs. 

Late yesterday evening, the long ex- 
pected ship, Cit* of London, Captain 
Jenkins, anchored in the Roads. She 
sailed from the Mauritius on the 21st ult. 
The following is a list of passengers : — 
Mr-, Agnes Stewart, Mrs. Cother, Mrs. 
M. Tiaile, Mrs. Frances Skinner, Mrs. 
K. Henley, Miss Mary Trail, Miss Con- 
stance Saul Ison, Lieut. Colonel Stewart, 
Charles Wynot, Esq. Senior, Merchant, 
Thomas Cother, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 
Captain Nixon, Capt. George Jacksou, 
Captain Henly, Rev. James Traile, Lieut. 
Robert Young, Ensign A. Young, John 
Wilson, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, J. Y. 
Skinner, Esq. Free Merchant, Mr. Frede- 
rick Webland, Cadet, Lieut. W. H. Slade, 
Mr. Charles Collyer Biooks, Free Mari- 
ner, Mr. A. Flood, Mr. J. Blake, Mr. As- 
mond BaylH, Mr. David Weimss, and 
Mr. J. S. Andrews, Free Mariners, and 
five native servants. 

Landed at the hie of France. — Mrs. E. 
Barry, Mrs. Dick, Mrs. J. Stone, Mrs. 
Emeltade Counson Villechelio, Miss H. 
Millius, Miss J. Stone, Major Alex. Bar- 
ry, Chief Secretary to government, Capt. 
George Dick, Auditor General, Mr. F. de 
Courson Villechelio, Mr. P. A. Morris, . 
Mr. F. Carapenon, Masters A. Barry, W. 
G. Dick, and eight native servants. 

The only shipping arrival which has ta- 
ken place at this port, since our last, is 
the Danish ship Mary, Captain Eben. 
This vessel sailed from Copenhagen, so 
long hack as the 5 th of January ; she 
touched at„$he Cape, but biings no news ; 
after landing her passengers, she imme- 
, diately continued her voyage to Bengal. 

is mentioned in the Calcutta Jour- 
nals, that the insignia of thq Knights 
Commanders of the Bath, resklent in In- 
dia, has been brought to this country by 
Captain Vaughan, who is a passeuger on 
the Carnatic. 

His Majesty's 87th fegiment, were to 
embark from Calcutta for Berhampore, 
on the 1st instant. 

The 53d ditto do not come to this Pre- 
sidency as had been previously intended ; 
they are to proceed immediately to Java, 
*»d the 59th are destined for Madras, 

The Right Hon. the Governor General . 
rehdwd Patna on the 19th ult. His 
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Lordship intended to remain there seve- 
ral days. 

We understand His Lordship the Bishop 
of Calcutta, accoinpauied by the very ite\ . 
the Archdeacon, intends to visit Madras 
and Bombay immediately after the mon- 
soon. 

It is with regret we state, that ac- 
counts from the Calcutta, announce the 
melancholy loss of the ship United King- 
dom, belonging to Messis. Hogue, Da' id- 
son and Company of that city. It appears 
that the above vessel sailed from Batavia, 
in company with the Somersetshire, in 
the month of March, both bound for Eng- 
land. On the 24th of May, the former 
foundered off the Cape of Good Hope iu 
haidgaleof wiud. Captain Laird, and the 
officeis and cicw were saved, and convey- 
ed to St. flc’ena. by the Somersetshire, 
which happily had not parted company 
from her consort when thL unforunate 
event took place. The United Kingdom 
had a most valuable cargo, consisting of 
Pepper and Coffee on board, she was in- 
sured in the several Calcutta offices foi 
7,30,000 sicca rupees. Captain Laird we 
understand, on the 28th ult. having pro- 
ceeded from St. Helena, in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s ship, General Kyd, to Penang, and 
from thence to Bengal m the Marj, we 
^hall probably recei/e a further account of 
the loss of H'e above vessel in a few day*. 

The greater pait of the ships which 
sailed from England, on the 26th of May, 
have arrived at Calcutta 

Private letters from Port Louis men- 
tion, that a Corvette ariived late ia 
August, at Bourbon, which had been dis- 
patched by the Emperor Napoleon, with 
instructions for Governor Bouvel, as to 
the line of policy he was to adopt. The 
vessel, papers and crew, were all handed 
over to His Majesty’s sloop of war Ariel. 

CALCUTTA. 

October 5, 1815. — By the way of Java 
and Penang, we have received advice# 
from Amboyna to the 21st of May, which 
mention the occurrence of frequent se- 
vere shocks of earthquakes throughout 
the Moluccas, during the first fortnight 
of April. But little injury was done to 
the town of Ambowia, near which the 
sea rose more than six feet more than iu 
usual level. At the presidency of Bancat, 
a spice island about twenty miles distant 
from Amboyna, the whole of the public 
buildings were destroyed. It is straag- 
that at Banda, the Scite of a great vol- 
cano> these, convulsions were scarcely 
perceptible, although tlie rise and fall ot 
the sea was very marked. No reference 
on the subject had been received from 
Tornate, on which is a burning mountain 
three times larger than that at Banca. 

The island of Banda had been exceed- 
ing unhealthy during the whole of the 
dry season. Among the victims to the 
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insalubrity of the climate, we grieve to 
record the name of Captain Forbes, of 
the Madras establishment. Resident and 
Commandant of the station, who died on 
the 1 8th April, after an illness of four 
days. The regret of all classes at the 
death of this valuable officer, and excel- 
lent man, cannot be better expressed than 
in the order issued by Mr. Martin, a 
lew days after his death. 

Mr. .Sergeant had been instructed pro- 
visionally to assume the situation of Re- 
sident, in the room of Captain Forbes, 
and was to proceed on the ?2d May, 
with a reinforcement of troops to supply 
the vacancies iu the gariison of Banda. 

Some alarm has been recently excited 
at the Presidency, on account of the pos- 
sible introduction of the plague by means 
of the Arab vessels frequenting the river. 
If has been known fur a considerable 
time, that a dreadful malady was rating 
in India; many hundreds of whose inha- 
bitants it ha* swept away. Long after 
its appearance at that place, a ship c'eu>*- 
ed from the port, bound for India, and 
during her passage down the Arabian 
gulph, attempted to touch at Mocha, 
but was denied admittance, and a mani- 
fest of health. She subsequently was 
prevented from h»vim* any communication 
with the British settlements on the coast, 
and is now daily expected in the river. 
These circumstances have given rise to 
some degree of apprehension • a commit- 
tee of safety has, we undeistand, with 
much propriety, been appointed, ami a 
port -surgeon nominated to the exprtv* 
duty of examining ail suspected tev*cl\, 
and subjecting those aguii^r which rea- 
sonable cause of suspicion may exist, to 
the rigorous laws of quarantine. Such 
municipal regulations belli? calculated to 
p r e?eut the spiead of the Loxious efflu- 
via, and to banish unnecessary alarms, 
a»e exceedingly praiseworthy. We trust, 
however, that in the present instance, 
even without the use of any such precau- 
tionary measures, the danger of ravage 
from the true plague, iu a city situated 


great ; since, if we are not misinlurmed, 
experience has shewn that this scourge 
to the human race, cannot live long 
within the tropics. We are inclined to 
think that the disease prevalent at Judd a* 
will be foon 1 not to have been the pesti- 
lence, but one of those malignant fever* 
frequently e^ni* rated and propagated by 
the filth of M us ul man cities, and readily 
stopped by free ventilation, and other 
like means of purification. 

A few days ago bis Majesty’s fhk 
regf. proceeded by water to Berhamport- 
Preparations aie now making for the wy 
turn of his Majesty’s 7 2d regt. to 
Cape of Good Hope. 

A general order has been issued for the 
reduction of companies of the Hue 'w 
eighty men. 

AMBOYNA. 

March 2, IBIS.— Lieut. W. Mackenzie, 
2d regiment Bengal Native Infantry, ha* 
been appointed Resident at MamVlo, whi- 
ther he \s to i*rc t ved with .m escort of.t we 
Mihi'tern officer ;.rul a small detachment. 
One of the officer is appoinyed to do the 
duty of magistrate and store-keeper. 
Lieutenant Mackenzie Vul been succeed- 
ed in his situation ot Wretary to the go- 
vernment of Amboy r/i by Dr. Babingto... 
Robert Stuart, Ksq. of 'the Bengal Civil 
Service, has been, nominated Resident of 
Ternate ; and Mr. Sargent, President of 
the College of Justice in that island. N<* 
preparation has been made for the ces- 
sion of the Moluccas to the Dutch. The 
nuuket for Indian at tides is in general 
he.rv y. The arrival of the Scaleby Castle 
by an influx of goods, has rendeied sale* 
dull ; and with few exceptions, Bengal 
<_\>ods are selling below piime cost. The 
pVpatch, Captain Fern, and two other 
rc vels have* arrived from Penang and 
Bill V’. ia with cargoes of Rice, which have 
sold well. The Wellington schooner ban 
arriv % A from Timor. The Minerva, C* jv- 
tain I-.V.SoeH, was to proceed to Java by 
the wa y of Ternate. 
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London, 7 . — This day the fol- 

followiug bulletin v.\vs exhibited at M. 
James’s palace — 

“ Wiudsoi Castle, April fi. — His Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed good bodily health, and 
has been very tranquil, dm mg the la«t 
month; but His Majesty’s disorder has 
undergone no change.*' 

Yesterday, about three o’clock, the 
piincc Regent left town for Hampton- 


couri, w!ic v In royal highness dined. 
'1 he Prince - W Saxe Cobourg ira> expect- 
cd to meet Ys royal liigjjnevs there to 
din it ci lima . Vigbton. 

By the r* vent statement of Hie 
British naval f. Vce up to the lrt instant, 
it appears that 'the number of vwda in 
commission are ordinary antt up air-' 
ing for service • 432^ building ib.*— > 
Total 7'Jt. 
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r h*t North Star sloop of war, Capt. en ichellon , and entered their position^ 
Cfte* arrived at Portsmouth on Sunday from Valenciennes to the Somme. All 
from Jamaica, havim? on board a lame the toi tresses in this line have very nu- 
quantity of specie ; she sailed 12th Ft- merous garrisons. These troops, com- 
biuary. Accounts had been received at posing the right wing of the grand army, 
Jamaica, of the arrival of the Dutch coioist of sixty-five thousand men, vfc, 
foree at Curatjoa on the 27th January, to thirty-thousand English, twenty thou- 
take possession of that island in the sand Russians, and Danes, Saxons, and 
name of the Dutch government. The Hanoverians, five thousand each. The 
governor. Admiral Kirkeit, in the Prince positions are so chosen, that, the allies 
William Dutch ship of the line, enter- can at all times cut off the fortress**. 
«d the harbour in the evening of the which still have French garrisons, from 
37th, but iu consequence of some orders all communication with the interior, 
relative to the surrender of the place not At the last court of Common Council, 
having arrived, the island was stiil to re- Mr. YVaithman in the close of his speech, 
ntain in the hands of the British.- addres-cd the court in the followingman- 

Tltere was a rental kable difference in tier: — “My Lord Mayor, after this, 1 
tho. number of deaths among the allied shall not frequently have occasion to trou- 
troops in Paris in 1813. — The Russiau hie your lordship, or this court; I raen- 
army lost twenty-three men ; the Ans- tiou it, at least, after more than twenty 
trian army fifteen ; the Prussian army years of mtahating exertion for the pro- 
one hundred and fifty-four ; and. the In- motion of the liberties and happiness of 
glish army one thousand and twenty- mankind ; some may attribute my relax- 


•even. 

April 12. — The first spring meeting of 
the Golf fllub was on Saturday last, at 
Blackheath; the day proved highly fa- 
vourable. After three hours play, the 
eiub, tegether with a few friends, sat 
down to an excel I'm t dinner at the Green 
Man. The aftermvn was spent iu con- 
viviality aud good fnimour, vhtues for 
which this club has lo,\g lai n eminently 
distinguished. The exei'cisc ofthcGoIt is, 
perhaps, of all others the most conducive 
to health aud longevity ; in playing, the 
wuseles arc put into moderate action, 
the chest is tiirown open, a sufficient de- 
gree of interest is excited to keep the 
triad actively alive aud cheerful, aud all. 
this is from necessity performed in tl t 
open air. The game itself is elegant a 1 
interesting ; a fine player will, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, drive Ihcba J gy 
one stroke of the club from two to <hree 
hundred yards, with a velocity eq aid to 
that of an arrow, and with perfi c cor- 
rectness towards the goal, moid' p.r SBt .)i 


ation from public business, to a deser- 
tion of my principles— but the state of 
my health at this time, requires some at- 
tention, and preset ibes to me the neces- 
sity of abstaining, at least for the pre- 
sent, fiom public exeition. I am, how- 
ever", perstitwIcJ that this corporation, 
and the people at large, should make the 
most umeiuittiiig call upon the legisla- 
ture, for a severe and rigid system of 
refo.rm anil economy, in every depart - 
roipit of the State, otherwise it will ne- 
v tt he obt, fined ; and there can be no 
‘chance for the country being retrieved 
from its prescut distressed and embar- 
rassed state— this, however, I must leave 
to others, who may exhibit more ability, 
and whose exertions may be attended 
with more success— but who can never 
shew more zeal, perseverance, and disin- 
terestedness.’’ 

The Parisians have not yet done won- 
dering at the steam-boat, in praise of 
which their journalists aie absolutely 
wanton : but what is better, there i» 


hazards as a Scylla on the one lr 411( i, and 
aCharybdis on the other. 

The allied troops, coraposin y t ] ie right 
wing of the army of occupatie n> took up 
in January last, their posit’ lCn8 the 
garrisons and cantonments .which have 
betn assigned them by the T , u te of Wel- 
lington. The Saxon and Danish troops 
form a Intc which extends ■ t 0 the French 
fortresses in Artois. Tt # Hanoverians 
have concentrated themsel .Vesabout Conde 
and that part of the Sc’ held. The Rus- 


great reason to hope that their admira- 
tion will not evaporate in a few warm 
panegjtics, for there is a partnership of 
highly respectable persons already form- 
ed for the puipose of establishing a com- 
munication between London and Pane, 
by means of steam-boats. Though th* 
main attempt may fail, some collateral 
advantages to trade and navigation may 
be reasonably hoped to accrue. 

They are now placing before the rojai 
arsenal at Berlin a casmon and two mor- 


*ians have extended tl rfm seves further 
into the French territ , or y. Their left 
wing leans npon Chat iemont, the most 
t id waged troops of tb Z centre extend to 
f hefroBSiers ol thed .ytritt of l.aon, and 
/‘ h «r lc ans upon Manbeuge. 

} Behind all these posi fi uu s are the English 


tars of enoimuus size. The Prussian 
troops found the first at Paris, with ano- 
ther of the same size, which the Atjs- 
tiians sent to Vienna. They took the 
two latter pieces a’ La Fere. Napoleon, 
it is said, had kept these four pieces .on 
account ot their prodigious size aiid dc- 
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•tractive effects, to employ tliein one 
■day, with other heavy artillery, ia the 
riegeof Gibraltar. 

The total number of persons that have 
belonged to the forty-second regiment 
from 1797 tothepreseut time, is thirteen 
thousand one hundred and twenty-seven. 
There .are only three men in the corps 
that fought against Buonaparte’s Invinci- 
ble* in Egypt. 

Mans, April 5 . — A tragical scene has 
just thrown our town into terror and 
i-onsternafion. The day before yester- 
day, about right o’clock in the evening, 
Mrs. Papillon, the mother of a family 
enjoying a decent competence, commit- 
ted an act of despair or madness, to 
which the annals of the human mind 
scarcely furnish a parallel. Being fol- 
lowed by her three children, a boy of 
two years of age, and two girls, one 
eight and the other live years old, she 
dragged them to the well ; then seizing 
the two youngest, she threw them in ; 
the eldest girl struggled a long time in 
her mother’s arms, uttering agonizing 
but fruitless cries : the barbarous mother, 
violently seizing her, threw her into the 
well ; into which she at last threw her- 
self also. These four unhappy victims 
have been taken out dead, and all the 
assistance of art was lavished on them 
in vain. Yesterday evening, at nine 
o’clock, they were buried. It seems 
that this woman, whose mind was doubt- 
less deranged, had meditated this great 
crime during the whole of the third. 
On that day she performed her devo- 
tional exercises, and distributed abun- 
dant alms. Madame Popillon had form- 
ed the project to destioy all her family ; 
besides the three c-.iJdren who were the 
victims of it, she had two others; her 
eldest son was at a boarding-school at St. 
Ghislain,and the youngest at muse in the 
country. This mother, whom one doe* not 
know by what name to call, had sent an 
order to the nurse to bring her the infant 
on the day destined tor the accomplish- 
ment of the tragedy, which the woman 
refused to do. At the same time she 
charged the Sr. Ghislain carrier to carry 
to her son a flan, fa kind of cake), which 
was poisoned, with a letter, desiring him 
to eat it alone, without giving any part 
to his schoolfellows. On the road this 
flan was spoiled, and the carrier, fearing 
be should damage the other goods which 
he had with him, threw it away. If we 
add, that this wretched woman was five 
months advanced in her pregnancy, we 
•hall have an idea of the destruction 
which she had calmly meditated. While 
the dreadful scene was passing, her hus- 
band was at the coffee-house : she bad had 
ybe cruel precaution to leave a note on 
the table, pointing out the wp jl ** the 
# pf herself and cl]il4rtn. 


The Hamburgh Corresponden ten con- 
tains the following tragical story, which 
it alleges to have lately taken place in a 
country town of Hanover: — A mother of 
three little children threatened one of 
them, in the presence of the other, in a 
joking manner, to cut off its nose, for 
some naughty trick of which it had got a 
habit. Soon after she was busy down 
stairs in bathing the youngest child, who 
was ill, but hastens up stairs on hearing 
a dreadful cry in the upper part of tb* 
house, and meets on the stairs the eldest 
child, who tells her he has executed the 
threatened punishment upon the other 
child, who had again been guilty of the 
same trick. In her anger she pushes the 
child so, that he falls down the stairs — 
finds the maimed child swimming in its 
blood, i i the agonies of death — rushes 
down stairs again — finds the Qther child 
lifeless at the foot of the stairs — totter* 
into the bathing room, finds the yotmgeat 
child suffocated in the bath, and hang* 
herself shortly after in the extremity of 
despair. 

The Hamburgh Correspondentcn of th* 
9th of April, contains another of those 
tragical stories of which we have lately 
had several from the Conti cent. It states, 
under the head of Dresden, April 1, that 
a carpenter of the name of Reichel, after 
inflicting such severe wounds on his fa- 
ther and mother- in-law that their lives 
were despaired of, had murdered his 
wife, and destroyed himself. Previously 
to this, he had on the same day, though 
happily without success, endeavoured to 
set fire to several houses. The Editor ob- 
serves, that had he not received the ac- 
count from a credible source he should 
have deemed the story, a first of April 
hoax. 

Paris , April 24.— The trial of Messrs. 
Wilson, Bruce, Hutchinson, commenced 
on the 22d instant, and concluded this 
day. — M. Dupin, the advocateof Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson and his friends, made a 
speech of considerable ingenuity, but 
turning principally on points of French 
law. On the facts chaiged against the 
accused, after their avowals, corrobo- 
rated by the fullest proof documentary 
and parole, no possible doubt could re- 
main : and about half-past five this. after- 
noon, the jury f twelve in number, drawn 
by lot) delivered their verdict into court. 
It was read by their foreman, and con- 
tained an acquittal of all .the Frenchmen, 
except rite turnkey, Eberle, who, as well 
as Sir Robert Wilson, Messrs. Bruce, and 
Hutchinson, were found guilty. The 
president, M. De Seze, then proceeded 
to read the heads of the penal code appli- 
cable to the convicted persons. The ar- 
ticle applicable to our countrymen wan 
No. 22|, which prescribes imprisonment 
%>t *nm |w# y«vt, nor 
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>?ctthan three months, at the discretion 
fif the judge : and the president, without 
hesitation, pronounced ft.** the shorte>t 
allowable period. Sir ltob^n and Mr. 
Bruce had both previously addressed the 
court, expiauatoty of the motives for a 
conduct which they did not deny. 

Sir Robert obseived, that those who 
bltzncd what he had done wo»«« i probably 
have censured him for inhumanity, had 
tie refused to a«sLt in snatching a fellow - 
ci *ature fix in destruction. 

Mr. Iiruce proclaimed himself a friend 
lo liberty, and to the constitution of his 
country, as settled by f’e id \<or.s evo- 
Siitiou of l "38 ; but lied hi* detes- 

tation of tL.*« fictirio.-?. . \oLi.' ; ol;./ li- 
berty which desol? i- a V » opt*. Both 
these speeches were listened te w ith great 
attention by the court. On a dl *pute 
which arose aa to the official translation 
•f one of Sir Robert’s letters, the advo- 
cate-general alio weil the prisoners the 
benefit of interpretation, which was most 
&voarab!e to them. The court was fuller 
cm the third day than on the second, but 
less so.than at the opening of the trial. 
Madame Lavalette was among the auui- 
iors* 

Sir Rnhtrt* Tflteon* s Account of the 
Escape of havahttr . — Letter from Sir 
1*. Wilson to l.arl Grey, intercepted by the 
F j eiteh govei nment. — * ‘ 1 1 \va> determin- 
ed Sir R. WiUor.' that the fugitive 
vi ould wear the V nglLh unifoim ; that l 
vfcouM conduct him without the barriers 
rn au KnUfoh cabriolet, wearing the uni- 
form myself, that I should have a relay 
horse at La Chapelle, aud proceed from 
thence to Compiegue, where Elistcr 
should repair with mv carnage, in which 
I should afterwards travel with Lavalette 
to Mons, by . way of Cam bray. I had no 
difficulty in procuring from Sir C. Stuart, 
at my request, and on my responsibility, 
passports fin Gen. IVuIli? and Col. Lea- 
nock, names which we chose because they 
'were not preceded by Christian name**. 
The passports wete duly countersign ed 
by the minister for foreign affairs ■ but 
when they were presented for signature, 
on** of the reeretaiies asked who Colonel 
Lesaock was? He immediately replied, 
it is the father of the admiral. This ob- 
ject being accomplished, Blister took the 
passports for Col. Lesuock, procured post- 
horses for liis carriage; aud finally, to 
avoid all suspicion, took au apartment 
and acoach-hou«e at the botei de Helder, 
in the name of Col. Lesnock. Bruce for- 
tunately learned, that the bridge, com- 
manded by his cousin, Gen. Brisbane, 
%aa at Compiegne, and that his aide-de- 
ctnup would quit Paris next day, the 7th 
month, for Compeigne, with the 
horstt andbaggage belonging to the gene- 
ral, who was then in England. We saw the 
aide-de-camp at Bruce’s, where we met 
by appointment. We told him that very 
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p u ti^ liar circum't vnves obliged us to pass 
through Compiegne with a person who 
must remain unknow n, we wished to stop 
an hour or two in .i remote and retired 
quarter. He t rankly replied that he 
would trust entirely to us on the subject ; 
tbit his existence depended on preserving 
liL situation, hut that he would not hesi- 
tate to accede to a proposition, particu- 
laily since he r-aw we were interested it 
the affair. I vo.v that l felt repugnance 
at imps leafing such a person in t'ne affair ; 
but the cause was ioo important to t.top 
at that t moderation, and l encouraged 
the hope 'hat a day would one time arrive 
iu wh. *h I‘ mght be possible for me to 
acknowledge this service. Bruce procur- 
ed LavahttiA measure, and Hutch ins o a 
gave it to a ta’Vr. savin' it was the mea- 
sure of a quartet -master of his regiment, 
who wanted a great coat, waineoat, and 
pantaloons, but did not need a suit. The 
tailor observed that it was the measure of 
a tall roan, and that it had not been taken 
by a tailor. His remark alarmed me so 
much, that I thought adrfreablc to send 
to Hutchinson, to say to him, that, a* 
the quarter-master could not wait till 
Saturday, it was necessary that the clothes 
should be carefully packed up, and that 
they \v«u d 1** forwarded to him after hro 
departure. Hutchinson and Blister took 
besides all nece-sary precautions with re- 
spect to hordes, and reconnoitred the 
batriers in a promenade on the preceding 
day. Kveiy precaution for avoiding acci- 
dent* bein'; adopted, it was finally agreed 
that Lavalette should be removed to Hut- 
chinson’s lodgings on Sunday, Jau. 7, at 
half past nine in the evening precisely ; 
aud that next day, .at half pu.->t reven in 
the morning, equally preebe, l should 
heat his door with Biuce’s cabriolet, my 
sen an* - , the servant on n>y mare, well 
equipped, as if I were going to make an 
inspection. That Hutchinson should ride 
along by the side of the cabriolet, keep- 
ing up conversation with u% amf that in 
case any embairassmcut occurred, Lara- 
Icttc should mount my horse and 1 the 
mare, in order that wo might act 
more he- ly aud gain in expedition, f 
should cei thinly have preferred passing 
the fcairiers on horseback, but it was 
thought that the manner of riding oa 
horseback might attract attention, and 
that passing the harriers in full day, and 
in an open carriage, would shew too 
much confidence to give cause for sus- 
picion. The hour being at last arrived, 
Blister, Biuce, and mjself, repaired to 
Hutchinson’s apartments, under the pre* 
text of a party for punch ; at the mo- 
ment when Lavalette was to present him- 
self, Bruce advanced to the top of the 
jstaLs, Lavalette foot him by the band, 
and we saw before us this interesting per- 
sonage. He was dressed in a blue uniform 
and sufficiently disguised to pass without 
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remark in the apartment of an English- 
man. The friend who conducted him did 
not enter the room, but he delivered to 
Hutchinson a pur of double-barrelled 
pistols for Lavalette. He appeared at 
first mnuh moved. We did not permit 
him to give vent to all his sentiments of 
gratitude; but a few moments after, Elis- 
ter and I withdrew, and left him to the 
care ot Hutchinson and Bruce. 

“ Next day at half past seven, I was 
at Hutchinson’s door. 

“ in five minutes I had seated Lavalefte, 
and we were on our way to the barrier 
of Clichy. We met an English officer, 
who appeared surprised at seeing a ge- 
neral officer whom he did not know. 
But my servant avoided all questious ; I 
passed the barrier at a moderate pace ; 
and the gendarmes looked earnestly at 
us, but the presenting of arms gave La- 
ralette an opportunity of coveting his 
face in returning the salute. — When we 
got through the barrier, Lavalette press- 
ed his leg against mine, and when we 
were out of the reach of observation, 
his whole countenance appeared enliven- 
ed by this first favour ot fortune. The 
road was full of all sorts of people ; but 
whenever we heard the diligence, I began 
to converse with a loud voice in Eng- 
lish, and 1 remarked that my hat, which 
was mounted with a white plume, and 
which Lavalette held in his hand, at- 
tracted the notice of the passengers, and 
withdiew their attention from us. La- 
valette has such maiked features, and 
his person is so well known to all the 
post-masters, that the greatest care was 
necessary. At La Chapelle, where we 
changed horses, we experienced a mo- 
ment’s alarm at the sight of four gend- 
arins who hovered about us. Bat Hutch- 
inson, being questioned by them, relieved 
us from their importunities by replying, 
that we were going to choose canton - 
toninents for a division of the English 
army. We were obliged to pass close to 
other gendarmes, who had with them 
bills containing the description of La- 
valette; and here I ought to remark, 
that these bills have been distributed to 
almost every individual in France. On 
approaching Compiegne I observed some 
grey hairs projecting from under the 
brown wig worn by Lavalette. Fortu- 
nately I had scissars with me, and l per- 
formed tlie part of his friaeur on the 
road. On enterin-r Compiegue, we found 
the serjeant mentioned bv Capt. Fiavell, 
who conducted us through the town to a 
quarter extremely well chosen, for we 
were not incommoded by spectators in 
the streets. None saw us enter except 
the soldiers and the English servants who 
attended us. While we waited for Elister 
with the carriage, Mr. F. presented us 
with refreshments. Finally, towards 
Asiatic Journ. — No. V. 


night, as had been agreed upon, Elister 
arrived with the carriage, which had left 
Paris by the barrier of St. Denis, and 
was followed to La Chapelle by two 
gendarmes. I caused the lamps to be 
lighted, as well to shew us our road us 
to make it appear that we were under up 
apprehensions ; and having taken leave 
of our friends, we set out, well armed 
and prepared to make resistance, if we 
experienced any obstacle. We were 
much questioned at the stations for the 
relays, but we experienced no delay till 
we reached Cambray, where we lost three 
hours at the gates, owing to the fault of 
the English guard who, having no orders 
for calling the gate-keeper, was not to 
be induced to do so notwithstanding all 
we could say to him — a negligence which 
has already been attended with incon- 
venience to the government, and which 
might have been fatal to us. In passing 
through Valenciennes we were strictly 
examined three times over, and our 
passports sent to the commandant. We 
underwent another examination at some 
distance from that garrison, and this was 
the last. We did not stop, except at 
Mons, where we dined, and made ar- 
rangements for the future journey of La- 
valette. I wrote several letters to fa-- 
cilitate the means by which he may reach 
his destination, and having provided every 
thing that appeared best for his health 
and comfort, I took leave of him, and 
returned to Paris yesterday evening by 
the route of Maubeuge, Soissons, and la 
Porte St. Martin, after an absence of 
sixty hours.” 

Home, March 31. — A decision of his 
holiness, relative to the form of proce- 
dure in inquisitorial matters, forbids the 
application of torture to the accused. 
Tnis decision has been addressed by his 
eminence the Cardinal Secretary of State 
to the ministers of Spain and Portugal. 

The government continues to take se- 
vere measures to prevent the introduction 
of foreign books treating of political 
matters. We are informed that the royal 
family of Spain has demanded, among 
others, the suppression of certain false 
accounts, translated from the German, 
of the events which hi ought about the 
abdication of Charles IV. 

They are here much occupied by the 
project against the Baibaiy r powers. We 
are assured that a great power has en- 
gaged to guarantee the neutrality of 
Turkey. In fact, civilized Europe is 
interested to repress their piracies. The 
project will be sent to the Diet of Frauk- 
fort, and submitted to the great powers 
for their apptobation. The exertions of 
Sir Syduey Smith upon this enterprise 
have been indefatigable, and it is to him 
that the whole is to be attributed. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

l-ir New Norfolk street. Lad. K Halkett, of a son. 
T)k- lady of Sir Alex. Don, M P. of Newton Don, 
Roxburghshire, of a son 

At P enicuik Hall, Edmbuigh, the lady of Sn G. 
Clerk, if. P. of a son. 

If * .oner Brook street, the lady of J. Round, Esq. 
M. P. of a son. 

At Oriel Temple, Loutli, Viscountess Massareeite, 
of a daughter. 

At Twickenham, Lady E'.zaheth Cole, of a 
daughter. 

In Stratford- place, the lady of R. Rickards. Esq. 
M. P. of a daughter. 

■At Blachheaih, the lady of H. Abbott, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At East Bourn, Sussex, the lady of D. Giddy, 
Esq. M.P. ot a daughter. 

In Cleveland square, the lady of S. R. Lushing- 
ton. Esq. M.P. of a daughti r. 

MARRIAGES. 

Lieut. Wm. Millet, R. A. son of Major Gen. 
Miller, to Henrietta, daughter of Col, Cule- 
. brook, R.A. 

A. Austen, Esq. of Aderly, Gloucestershiie, son 
of E. Austen, of Claptnn, Middlesex, toSyl'a, 
daughter of 0. Ricardo, Esq. of Upper Brook- 
street. 

At Fulham, John, son of J. Cromie, Esq. of 
Cromore, Londonderry, to Marianne, daugh- 
ter of the Archbishop .f Dublin. 

Lieut. J. Prest, K. N. to Miss Lonna Patmer. 

W. Ho.ughton, E«q. of the Irish Exchequer Of- 
fice, to' Miss Bourne, of Effort!,- Staffoid. 

At Winchester, Sir T. O-burne, to the daughter 
of Major Smith. 

The Rev. Temple Frcre, Rector of Finningham, 
Suffolk, to Jane, daughter ot the H.u. baron 
Richard*. 

At the house of tlie British Ambassador at Brus- 
sels, the Hon. Geo. J. T. Tuchet, to Jane, 
daughter of Rear-admiral Donnelly. 

Chas. E. Bud, Esq. Capt. in 3?th r -gt. of foot, 
to Anne, daughter ot the late Win. Crooke, 
Esq. of Watei ford. 

At Grantham, the Rev. J. W. Peters, of Homer»- 
Icy, in the county of York, to Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the late S. C. Colclougb, Esq. ot Bea- 
.consfield, near Newaik, Notts. 

At Twickenham, John Thos. Brooks, E*q. of 
Fhtwick, Bedfordshire, to Mary, daughter of 
■ Alex. Hatfield, Esq. of Twickenham 
J. Drummond, E*q. jun. sun of J. Drummond, 
Esq. banker, of Charing cross, to Georgiana, 
daughter of Vice-admiral Sir E. Harvey. 

At St. Margaiet’s Church, Westminster, Capt. 
f dw. L. Crnftoti, R. N. C. B. to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Win. Leader, Esq. M.P. of Putney-hill, 
Surrey. 

At Alyerstoke, Hants. Capt. Edw. Seobell, R.N. 
to Rebecca Ann, daughter of Rich. Collins, 
Esq. of Bioikhur&t Lodge, m the -ame county. 
At North Mu ml ham, Sussex, Geo. Buckton. jun. 

, Esq. of Doctors* Commons, to Efua, daugh- 
ter of Rich. Merrick, Esq. of East Wallis, 
Chichester, and Bunkton House, Sussex. 

At Guernsey, W. C. Bowden, Esq. of the Queen’s 
regt. to Christiana, daughter of the late Col. 
Wm. Amtruiher. 

At St. Peter’s, Broad-street, the Rev. John Black- 
, burn, B.A. of St. John’s ColUge, Cambridge, 
to Elizabeth Walton, daughter of the late Wm. 
Curteis, Esq. 

In the Tower Chapel, John Collier, Esq. of Ply- 
- mouth, to Emma, daughter of R. Porreti, Esq. 
Thos. Gill, Esq. of King-street, Finsbury, to Miss 
Charles, of Calvert street. 

At Battersea, the Rev. Robt. T«zer, of Taunton, 
Somerset, to Mary Roley, daughter of Alex. 
Maitland, Esq- of CUpham-common. 

At St. George’s, Hanovtr-square, the Rev. John 
* Jones, M.A. to Louisa, daughter of Wm. Pre- 
Wt, Rsq. King’s- load, Bed ford -row. 

John Wm. Spicer, Esq. son of John 
f Spiper, Esq. of Esher- place. Surrey, to Han ah 
Mari a The re»a» daughter of the late Philip Smith 
Wet*,- E»q. #f Mjitord House, in the same 
county. 

At Bt. Junes'* Church, Bath, T. Johnson, Esq. 


of Bristol, to Mis. Bleamire, relict of the Rev. 
R. BU a m ire, of Bath. 

At **t. Mai v’-’, Islington, the Rev. Hy. Howard, 
of Sawln idgeworth, Heits. to Julia, daughter 
ot Sir Tliuo. Becvor, Bait, of Mangrten Hall, 
Norfolk. 

Lieut. C 1. Joins, Royal Fug. to Catharine Maria, 
daughter ot the late Elhugham Lawrence, Esq, 
ot Tumty -square 

At st. Geoigt’s, Hanover-square, Rd. Riley, Esq. 
of the Admiralty, to Harnett, daughter of Sir 
VVm. Beechey, of Harlev-street. 

DF\THS. 

T. Parry, sen E*q many years a Director of 
the Hod. h rtSl-Im'ia Company. 

At his house in Bedford-aq.iare, Sir Simon Lc 
Blanc, one Of the Judges of 'he King’s Bench. 

C. Cjioke.E'.q. otBellevill* -house, Walthamstow. 

At Burley Hall, near Oiley, Yoik&lnre, the Rev; 
J Mmithorpe. 

At Woodford, Essex. Amhony Aubert, Esq. 

In GioatGeoige street, Westminstei, Louisa, wife 
of Geo. Home Sumner, E q M P. 

In Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, Capt. H. Fos- 
ter, of the 2 3d rent. 

At yh.T daughters,' the Countess of Ely’s, m 
Grnsvenor street, the widow of the late font. 
Bouf-iy, R.N 

Juliana, the infant daughter of Hy. Alexander, 
Esq. of Cork-sireet. 

At Twickenham, T. Terry, Esq. M D. 

In Highbury-plate, Martha Sadelbia, daughter 
of John Nichols, Esq. 

At Leghorn. J. P. Bastard, Esq. M.P. of Kitley. 

Mari ha, daughter of Edw. Hogg. Esq. of Rod- 
bo rough Cottaae, neai Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

At Rtarin g, the Rev. James Manestv. 

At Bakcwell, Derbyshire, Rev. Rd. Chapman. 

At AddleMrop, Glmicestershne, Mrs. Eliz. Leigh. 

Charlotte, the wife of Wm. Hudson, Esq. Park- 
stieet. Richmond, Smrey. 

At the house of his son-in law, Anth. Littledale, 
E*q. Ev*rtori, Pud-ev Dawson, Esq . Liverpool. 

At Cambridge, the Rev. East Apthotp, D.D. Pie- 
bendaiy of Fm-bury in the t hutch ot St. Paul, 
and loirru rlv Fellow ot Jesus College, 

At R >wde, Wilts, the Rev. Wm. Hiegmson. 

The Rev. C. Nayloi, Head Master ot the King’s 
School, and one of the six preachersof the Ca- 
thedral Church of Canterbury 

In the island ot Curapoa, m the West-Indies, 
Mr. Jonn Vanderhnde, merchant. 

At Baionstown, county ot Westmeath, Lord 
Sunder! in. 

In the Grove, Hackney, Robt. Meares, Esq. 

At Morden College, Mr. Wm. Ouchterlony, for- 
merly >>f Bircmn lane. 

In Coieman-street, John George Waite, Esq. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

April 23, 1816. 

Colton — The arrivals of Cottons are inadequate 
to the increasing demand ; the sales of last week 
aie 1000 bags, viz. 300 Bahias 2i.S </. a 2s. 4d.. 
100 Punains 2s. 6d t *70 Oi leans 2 Id., ISO Boweds 
20d a 21if., a few Demi rara- 2* 3<l. a 2.. 4tf. ; the 
following wete sold ext hont of duty, 120 Bengali 
at I4d. a , and 200 burats 18 <1 , the latter re- 
volted it* be an immediate contract by the im- 
porter, without having pa-sed the usual routine 
ot public sale at the India House. 

Su^ar . — The bitskness that "was in the Sugar 
market ha* given way ; the sale at the India Houre 
yesterday consisted of nearly 4000 bags j Java soft 
brown and yellow 42s a 45s. j dry brown and yel- 
low 46s. 6d.~a 47s 6d.j strong grey 49s. « 5f«. 

Cojfee. — The market is improving ; in last 
week’s sale*, middling Dutch sold at S0«., ordi- 
nary middling 7 5s., good to fine ordinary 64s. a 
70s., good 10 fine ordinary Jamaio very exten- 
sively 60s. a 66s, middling 73s. The East- India 
Company’s sale of vestei dav consisted of about 
2000 bags, chit fly Java and Cheribon , fine yellow 
Java 68s. a 72s., light and pale yellow Chenbon 
64s. a 66*. , Bourbon 68s. a 73s., the damaged Java 
63s. a 6 t>*.» damaged Cheribon 56s a 60*. 

Rice. — 200 ba 1 reis of old Carolina Rice, of fetid- 
dling quality, offered last week by public «de, was 
withdrawn, no offers being made above 49 *. Qd. 

Indigo —In consequence of the ConrmenceitieiU 
of the East-India sale, tAe price* of Indigo are 
nominal. 
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April 10. A ballot was held at the 
East-India House for the election of six 
directors, in the room of those who we»'t 
out by rotation. At six o’clock the glasses 
were closed, and delivered to the scruti- 
neers, who reported the munbeis to 


be, viz. 

Hon. W. F. Elphinstone. . . . 538 

John Inglis, esq 538 

John Bladeu Taylor, esq. . . 538 

James Danidil, esq 538 

John Bebb, esq 536 

James Pattison, esq 536 


• A Court of Directors was held the same 
day, when the thanks of the court were 
voted unanimously to C. Grant, esq. and 
T, Reid, esq. chairman and deputy chair- 
man, for their zeal and attention to the 
Company’s interest during the last year. 
The following is a List of the Dii ectors 

of the East -India Company for the 
Year 1816, with their Residences. 

The figures preceding the names denote 
the number of years they each have to 
serve. 

3 Thomas Reid, esq. chairman, 8, 

Broad-street-buildings. 

4 John Bebb, esq. deputy, 13, Glouces- 

ter-ptace . 

3 Jacob Bosanquet, esq. Broxbournbury , 

Herts. 

4 Hon. William Fullurton Elphinstone, 

2, Upper Harley-street. 

3 Joseph Cotton, esq. Ley tonstone, Essex. 

3 Edward Parry, esq. 25, Gower-street. 

* Richard Chicheley Plowden, esq, 8, 

Devonshire-place. 

1 John Hudleston, esq. 54, Margaret- 
street. 

4 John Inglis, esq, 27, Mark lane. 

4 James I'attRon, esq. 15, Nottingham - 
place. 

1 George Abercrombie Robinson, esq. 
M.P. 39, Albemarle-street. 

1 John Alexander Banner man, esq. Stam- 

ford- hill 

3 Richaid Twining, esq. 216, Strand. 

3 William Wigram, esq. 31, Upper Har- 

ley-street. 

2 Samuel Davis, esq. 7, Portland-place. 

4 James Daniell, esq. Carshalton,Sarrey. 
4 Johu Bladen Taylor, esq. 40, Devon- 

shire-ploce. 

2 Hon. Hugh Lindsay, Plastow Lodge , 
Bromley, Kent. 

2 John Morris, esq. 21, Baker-street , 
Portman-square. 

2 David Scott, esq. 22, Baker-street , 
Portman-square. 

2 Alexander Allan, esq. M. P. 26, Baker- 
street, Portman-square. 

1 William Stanley Clarke, esq. Elm Bank , 

Leather head. 

2 Richard Parry, esq. 52, Berners-street. 


1 John Thornhill, esq. 6, Charlotte- 
street, Bedford-square.- 
The following Gentlemen are out by 
jotation : 

Charles Grant, esq. M.P. 40, Russell- 
square. 

George Smith, esq. M.P. 1, Upper Har- 
Uy-street. 

SwenyToone, esq. 44, Mortimer-street. 
WiSliam Astell, esq. M.P. 31, Bruton- 
street. 

Campbell Marjoribanks, esq. 3, Upper 
fUimpole-street . 

Sir John Jackson, bart. M.P. 9, New 
Broad-street. 

The Orontes frigate, Captain COch- 
ratie, is at Portsmouth nearly ready for 
sea, having completed her stores, &e. 
for service at St. Helena, under the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Pulteuey Malcolm, 
appointed commaiider-in-chiet there. 

The spirit of insubordination so long 
prevailing at the India College, Herting,- 
fordbury, it is said, will immediately un- 
dergo some sort of enquiry in parliament. 
The mathematical professor lias resigned, 
and the governor finds it difficult to re- 
tain his situation. 

The Indian juggler, who astonished 
the town a year or tw o back, by his dan- 
gerous feat of pressing a drawp sword 
down his stomach, has unfortunately 
fallen a sacrifice to his presumption, at 
an exhibition in Scotland; the sword 
taking a wrong direction, wounded the 
ventricle of the stomach, and in conse- 
quence he died almost instantaneously, 
in violent convulsions. 

Accounts from India have been reced- 
ed oveiland, comprehending dates to .the 
the 2 2d of November from Bombay; the 
14th of the same month from Madras.; 
and the 7th from Bengal. A Calcutta 
paper of the 31st of October anuoupces 
the immediate reduction of the additional 
twenty men annexed to each company of 
the native regiments for the service of 
the late war. Transports were taken up 
to convey back to the Cape and to the 
Isle of France the troops carried from 
those settlements to replace those lost in 
the first severe actions with the Nepau- 
lese. These arrangements indicate a 
confidence of permanent tranquillity in 
India. Piivate accounts state, that the 
Earl of Moira had entertained the de- 
sign of extending the subsidiary system 
to the powers recently hostile to the Bri- 
tish interests, or suspected of unfavoura- 
ble dispositions : but that this intention 
had been relinquished on account of tilt 
repugnance of the parties, and their as- 
certained inability to defray the charges 
of the troops proposed to be thus placed 
3X2 
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in garrison upon them ; the Company fee- 
ing equally incompetent to sustain the 
burthen. The expenses of the late war 
are said to hare been extremely heaay, 
the irregular hoise alone having cost 
above seventy lacs of rupees. 

April 27. — Yesterday, at three o’clock, 
his royal highness the Prince Regent 
held a court at Cat Iton Hou-e, when An- 
thony Buller, Esq. was presented upon 
his being appointed one of the judges at 
Bengal, and received the honour ot 
knighthood. 

Dr. John Taylor, superintendent of 
vaccination at the Presidency of Bombay, 
is about to publish a translation ot the 
Lilievati, a Sansnit work, on authentic 
and practical Geometry, held in the 
highest estimation tn all parts of India, 
and which was writteu in the twelfth 
century, by Bhascora Acharya (who also 
wrote on Algebra and astronomy), and 
was translated into Persian by order of 
the Emperor Acbar, in the year 1587, 
by the celebrated Tysce. The proposed 
Work is recommended to the patronage 
of the Court of Directors by the Bombay 
government. . 

. The dispatches by the Wellesley arrived 
April 28, and brought advices from 
Prince of Wales Island, up to Sept. 1815, 
which state the disagreeable news of a 
serious breach of trust, and malversation 
of office, in the Assistant Treasurer, Mr. 
Couse ns, to the amount of near 50,000 
dollars. Our letters inform us, that that 
gentleman has not stood alone in this 
dishonourable proceeding, and that a 
person then absent fiom the settlement 
was supposed to be implicated, though 
not criminally. Mr. Cousens in default 
of bail was committed to the criminal 
Jail, and was to stand his trial, either at 
Prince of Wales Island or Bengal. Our 
time will not permit us to enter iuto the 
details of this circumstance, as well as 
other Asiatic news. We are happy to 
add, that Mr. Petrie’s health was re- 
stored. 

Amount of Adjudications made by the 
Commissioners appointed between the 
East- India Company and the Private 
Creditors of the late Nabob of the 
Carnatic, to the date of their last 
Report , the 19th February, 1816. 
Aggregate of absolute Adjudi- 
cations in favour of parties 1,683,795 

Ditto provisional do. do 35,993 


1,719,792 

Aggregate of absolute Adjudi- 
cations against the parties, 
including the portions dis- 
allowed in claims favourably 
■Radicated 21,818,274 


Total, £23,538,066 


Plymouth, 24 th Aprtl, latest arrival 
of ships . — Arrived theWalmer Castle and 
Warley, sailed from China, 8th Dec. 
1815, and Sr. Helena, 6th May 1816. 
Roval George and Hope from China, 8th 
Dec. St. Helena. Princess Amelia, Cuff- 
nells, from China, St. Helena, 6th March; 
the two latter paited company ou the 
13th April. 

General Kyd and Herefordshire, had 
arrived at Whampoa. Charles Grant, 
Vausittart, Ingles, Essex, Maiquis Cam- 
den, and Cavid Scot, were to sail from 
Chin » 1st January 1816. 

The Admiral Gambier and Duke bound 
to Batavia, were spoke with 28th Dec. 
in the Straits of Sunda. The Devaynes 
( Brooks J was left at St. Helena from Ba- 
tavia. 

Passengers from China . — Per Warley, 
Mr. and Mrs Fairer. Walmer Castle, 
Lieut. Webber of theH.C. Marine. Prin- 
cess Amelia, W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
Royal George, Colonel Webber. Cuff- 
Dells, Mrs. Tates and children ; Mr. 
Cliarles Thomas, formerly purser of the 
Earl St. Vincent. 

Died 26th Nov. 1815, Thos. Charles 
Pattle, Esq. second in council at the H. 
C. Factory, Canton. — Mr. W. C. Winn, 
purser of the Chailes Grant, at Cauton. 
Mr. William Ferron, Jun. purser of the 
Inglis, was drowned at Whampoa. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

For Madras and Calcutta. 

Ships Names. Tons. Probable Time of Sailing. 
H.M.S. Bacchus, Capt. Hill, sailed from Ports- 


mouth, Apr. 23. 

Private Ships. 

For Madras and Bengal. 

George 450 From Deal, Apr. 20. 

Frederic & Maria 400 Apr. 25. 

For Bengal. 

Mo ra 650 From Deal, Apr. 90. 

Maitland 630 do do 23. 

Philippa 580 do do 23. 

For the Isle of France and Ceylon. 

Alexander 450 Apr. 25. 

Pi incess Charlotte 400 Mays. 

For the 7,/e of Fiance. 

Eliza 350 

For Bombay. 

Orpheus 417 

Asia 450 From Gravesend, Apr. 18 . 

For the Cape of Good Hope. 

Blucher 900 do do 12 . 

Lusuania 240 April 26 . 

Minstrel 120 

For Sumatra and Bengal. 

Hercules 415 From Deal, April 20. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The Maister, Wiseman sailed from Bengal 15 th 
October had arrived at the Cape. 

The Liverpool, which arrived at Bengal in 108 
days, had sailed from thence for Liverpool 7th 
November, both are daily ezpected. 
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Mar. 23- This day the dispatches were finally 
closed at the East* India House, and delivered to 
the Pursers of thefollowing ships, vrz.-~ 

VVanen Hastings, Capt T. I arkens ; Asia, 
Capt H. P I retnenheere ; Marchioness Of Ely, 
Capt. B Kav ; Barkens, Capt. T Dumbletnn ; 
and Lord Keith, Capt, P. Campbell, for Madras 
and Heii&al. 

PiovicLnce. Capt. A. T. Mason, Soveieign, 
Capt. f. A T tiler; and Barkworth, Capt. T, 
Lvnn, toi bt. Helena and t hina. 

Pn'iStvgers per Asm . — For Bengal— Mi. J G. 
Wyatt, writer ; Charles Lushingion, sen. Mer- 
chant, Mis. Lushmgton; Mi. G I umbo'd, free 
merchant; Mi. I', Thompson, Assistant Sur- 
geon ; M»s. C. L Casey ; Messrs J H Sandon 
and N, P Manby, liet mariners. For Madias. 
— _ — Grant, £Uq Hon Mis. E. Grant, and 

Misses Grant, _ 

Per ffatren Hist mgs - — For Bengal — Mr. E. 
Stilling, writer; two Misses MRae; Mr*. A. 
Mmpli,. For Madras. — t’apr. C Biuok, Lieut. 
E. Blackman Mis. M. Redding. 

Pei Mat chi >nea+ of fly — For Bengal.— Mr. W. 
Blackburn, writer; Mrs. Bowen, Lieut T. Gar- 
ron. Aide de Camp to General Donkin; Mr. and 
three Mts-es Waits; Mes&is. J Row and H. 
Cooper, Assistant Surgeons, Mr. C. T Harring- 
ton, Mr. S. Dugdale, tree manner For Ma- 
dras — Cant. J, smith. For Prince of Wales 
Island. — M s M. A Baily. 

Per Bat kvoit t.-~ For Bengal.— Mr J. Robin- 
son, tree manner. Foi St. HeLna. — Rtv B. J. 
Vernon, Mrs Virnon, and Aiiss \ Biookp. 

Per Larkin - — For Bengal —Messrs Hunter 
and Manning, writers; Mi. Cutler, tree mer- 
chant; Misses WiLo.i, Fl uher, Butler, Ocli 
tetlnny, and fempleto . For Madras — Messrs. 
Nelson, Clive, and Thomas, writers ; Mr. He 
Li-Ie, assistant surgeon; Mr. Hall, Mr. and 
Miss Daly 

Per L»d Keith. — For Bengal — Mr. Millett, 
writer. For Madias. — Mr S. Nicholls, writer; 
Mrs. Nicholls, Mrs. Campb II. 

38. Tnisdav a Court of Directors was held at the 
East-lndiadiou-e, when the following Command- 
ers took leave previous to departing tor thui res- 
pective flestma'ions. viz, Capt. J. Jam t son, 
Earl of BaU an as; Capt. W. Moffatt, bealeby 
Castle; Cnma dnect. Capt. J H . Harris, Prince 
Regent, Madras and Bengal. 

Portsmouth, Match 30 — Kcar-Admiral Sir Pult- 
ney Malcolm, K C B. is appointed 10 succeed Sir 
George C’ockburn, K.C.B. in the naval command 
at the Cape of G. od Hope and St. Helena ration, 
an< hoisted his flag on Thursday morning at Spit- 
head, in the NewcasHe , winch was this, morning 
struck again, on account of the Admiral going on 
leave of absence for a few days. Lady Malcolm 
and child are to accompany him to St. Helena. 


Rear-Admiral Sir Richard King, Bart, and K.C B. 
hoisted his flag tn the Magicieune, at Plymouth, 
on the 22d m»t. as Commander in Chief for the 
Ea-t Inuia station 

Among the passengers on the Sovereign for St, 
Helena, is Ensign Alexander Augustus Yonrrge, 
youngest von ol Hit iatt Colonel Younge, Com- 
mandant of rhe lion East-1 iidia Company** Ma- 
dias cavalt v* 

The 2d battalion 59H1 region i.t has embarked at 
Monkstown lor the Isle of Wight, to join the 1st 
battalion iri India. 

Apnl 25 — Arrived ofi Wevmouth, the Hon. 
Company’s ships Hope and Royal George, from 
China 

26 — Off Portsmouth, H M.S. Wellesley, 74, 
from Bombay. Madias, 1 ru<coiiiaIle \ Cape and 
St. Helena, left bt. Helena 3d March. 

Off Plymouth, H M.S, Owen Glendower, from 
China. 

Off Daitmoutli, Ihe Diana Fngell from Batavia. 

The Em ope part'd company from tlie Surrey 
in lat. 45® 49 7 N long 12° 40* lat. on the «e<J 
Nov. — The Lady Flora arrived at the Cape on the 
20ih Feb. 

A lettei, of which the subjoined is an extract, 
contains the ‘a test shipping intelligence from In- 
dia * 

Calcutta On. S —The William Pitt and Lord 
M Iville will sail for England in December. 

The Metcalf is >0 pr »ceed i<> Ainboyna to take 
in spices and tu sail for England in the course of 
next month. 

Tin- Maiquess of W llington, and the Princess 
Cliarlotie ol Wale-, are undei orders to convey 
the 59th regiment to Madias, to <>ad at that Pre- 
sident , and to sad fm E igUn 1 on the 12th De- 
cember. 

The Ap »llo and bir William Pultney proceed to 
Bombay 

The Huddart, Northumberland, and Lord El- 
don. art to sa l foi rencoolen, 10 take in pepper, 
and to proceed to Europe. 

The Minerva is going into dock to receive par- 
tial repairs. 

The Mdaniho and Liverpool, free traders, are 
to sa 1 lor Europe about the close ot the passing 
month. 

Arrived here, the Endymion, from Madras; 
Bengal, from Liverpool, Lucv arid Maria, the 
S san, the Caroline, and Wellington, trom Eng- 
land; the < arnatic ludiamau, ir«>m Ceylon; the 
Duke of Wellington, fr m» Madra-. 

At Penang, the Herefordshire and General Kyd, 
from St. Helena 

Sailed from Madras, for Calcutta, the Charles 
Milis, Auspicious, Sir S. Ltuhington, and City 
of London. 


SHIPS SAILED IN APRIL FOR INDIA. 


Jf'hen sailed. Ships’ Name. 

Captains’ Name. 

Description. 

Destination. 

April 9th Brilliant 

Young 

Merchantman 

Cape 

Atlas 

Short 

Free Trader 

Batavia 

Marquis Anglesea 

Moorsoom 

Du. 

Madras and Bengal 

Warren 

Penny 

Po. 

South Seas 

10 Milford 

Boles 

Do. 

Bombay 

Kirk Ella 

Dipnall 

Do. 

Madras and Bengal 

14 Mulgrave Castle 

Ralph 

Do. 

Cape and do. 

Aberdeen 

Fenwick 

Do. 

Madras and do. 

17 Prince Regent 

Harris 


Do. do. 

Phoenix 

Pyke 

Company’s 

Do. 

Earl of Ralcarras 

Jameson 

Do. 

China 

Scale by Castle 

Moffat 

Do. 

Do. 

Surat Castle 

Hope 

Do. 

Do. 

Hugh Inghs 


Do. 

Do. 

Venus 

Kilgour 

Merchantman 

Cape 

Bfucher 

Kerr 

Do. 

Do. 

*0 MVxra 

Kemp 

Do. 

Cape, Mad. aijd Ben. 

George 

Arle 

Do. 

Madras and Bengal 

Hercules 

Bean 

Do. 

Sumatra and Bengal 

Woodman 

Bean 

Do. 

Isle of France 

41 "Windham 

Andrew* 

Company *s 

China 

March, of Exeter 

Gilpus 

Do. 

Do. 

Eliza 

Walker 

Merchantman 

South Seas 

Newcastle 

May n ell 

Jngate 

St. Helena 

Sir Wm. Pultaey 

Malcolm 

Commander at 

Do. 

Orontes 

Cochrane 

Do- 

Do. 

25 Philippa 

Nicholls 

Countnr 

Bengal 

Maitland 

Kensey 

Do. 

Do. 

■Portsmouth Bacchus 

Hill 

Frigate 

India 

Plymouth Tay 


South Wallen 

Do. 
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Price. Current of East-India Produce for April 1816. 


L. s. d. L. s. d. 

C oehmeal Ib. O 5 O to 0 5 6 

Coffee. Java cwt. 3 8 0 — 3 15 0 

Chenbon... — 3 0- o — 3 10 o 

Bom bon 3 10 o — 4 0 0 

— - Mocha 5 0 0 — 5 50 

Cotton, mi rat Ib. 0 1 6 — O 1 8 

——Extra fine 0 17 — 019 

Bengal ...0 13 — 0 14 

— — Bmrrtrcm.-.r..:..'.; 7 '0 2 6 — ‘0 3 0 

Plugs, Ac. for Dveing. 

Aloes, Epntica cwt. 6 0 0 — 8 0 0 

Anni^eeds, Star 5 10 0 — 6 0 0 

Borax, Refined 5 10 U — 615 0 

— ““-UTTrefined, or Tmcal 5 10 0 — 6 o 0 

Camphire unrefined .... 12 10 0 — 16 o 0 

Cardemoms, Malabar .lb 04 0 — 06 6 

— Cevlon 

Cassia Buds. cwt. §3 10„0 24 Q p _ t 

— ^TUgTTea .... T. 13 d~b — 18 0 0 

Castor Oil lb. 0 1 3 — 0 4 0 

China Root cwt. -2 0 0 — 2 50 

Coculus Indicus 3 l 0 — 3 10 0 

Colrnnbo.g,_o.ot, J „ u ,..o.. 2 15 0 — 3 o 0 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

— Arabic 3 10 o — 5 o o 

Assafee idaTi..:.'.".'.* 6 0 0 ' — 15 o o 

— — Benjamin 6 10 0 — 50 0 o 

— — Annin cwt. 5 10 0 — 10 0 0 

— Galbatmm. :. . 

— — Gambogium 22 0 O — 24 0 0 

Mvrrh 9 O 0 — 11 O o 

— - Ohbamim 5 o u — 6 lo o 

Lac Lake 0 13 — o l y 

• Dye 0 3 6 — O 5 6 

Sin II, Block... . 3 o o — 3 10 0 

Sh.vtrcd 

Stick 3 10 0 — 8 0 0 

Musk, China oz. 0 14 0 — l 1 0 

Nu* Vomica cwt. 2 0 0 — 2 10 0 

Oil Cassia oz. 0 2 6 — 0 3 0 

Cinnamon 10 0—1 10 

Cloves 

Mact 

Nutmegs 0 3 6 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 6 6 — 0 12 O 


L. s. d. L. s. d. 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 5 15 0 

Senna lb. 0 l 6 to o 2 6 

lurmeritk, Btngah.twt. 1 15 O — 1 18 O 

■ China 2 10 0 — 2 15 0 

Ztdoaiy 

Galls, in Sorts 9 0 0 — 9 10 0 

*— Blue 10 O 0 — 11 O' 0 

Indigo, Blue ... ...lb. 

- — Blue and Viokt 

— • — Pu pie and Violtf. .. 

Fine Vio et..* 

— - Good Onto Sale commenced at 

— Fine Violet 6c Copper the India House. 

— — Good Dit;o 

— Fine Clipper j 

Good Ditto 

— — Ordinaiy Ditto. 

Rice^Uke Carolina. ..cwt. o 17 0 — 1 2 ' o 

Safflower cwt. 4 15 0 — 9 o> O 

Sago cwt. 2 0 0 — 3 01 0 

Saltpetre, Refined. ...cwt. 3 10 0 ‘ 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 15 1 — 0 18' 10 

— Nuvi f 0 I — 1 9)0 

Ditto White. 

— China 13 1 — . 1 5 : 9 

Organzine 1 15 0 — 1 19 1 

Spicts, Cinnamon Ib. 0 10 0 — OHO 

— Cloves 0 3 7 — 0 4 . O 

Mace 0 9 0 — 0 10 6 

— Nutmegs 0 6 1 

Ginger cwt. 6 0 0 

— Pepper, Black., lb. 0 0 9 

White 0 l 3 

Sugai, Tftllow cwt. 2 6 0 — 2 10 O 

White 2 12 O — 3 2 0 - 

Broun 22 0 — 2 dO 

Tea, Bohea Ib. 0 2 0 — 0 2 2 

Congou 0 2 6 — 0 3 5 

Souchong...... 0 4 0 — O 4 6 

Campoi 0 211 — 0 4 O 

Twankay 0 3 0 — 0 3 2 

Pekoe 0 4 10 — 0 5 4 

Hyson Skin O 2 11 — 0 5 6 

Hyson O 4 9 — 0 5 5 

Gunpowder .. 0 5 6 — 0 5 iq 

Tortoiseshell 12 0 — 15 0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 10 0 O -11 00 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


. On Wednesday, cMay-rProtnpt 4 August. 
Privilege.— ChoppaUs, 44 chests — Sannoes, 25 
bales — Callicoes, 25 bales — Baftaes, 30 bales — 
Nankeens, GOO pieces and 186 chests — Madras 
Handkerchiefs, 3 trunks— Shawls, 2 boxes— Lus- 
trings and Satins. 3 boxes. 

-Private-Trade-. — Nankeens, 2,660 piece?— Black 
Sarsenets, 100 pitces — Nankien Cloth, 50 pieces. 

Prohibited Goods ■ — Gurrahs, 35 bales— Calli- 
coes, 322 bales— Choppahs, 1 chest— Sannoes, 66 
bales— Crapes, 48 pieces — Silk Handkerchiefs, 
160 piece's — Sundries, 45 bales. 

On Thursday, 9 May— Prompt 6 September. 
Company's.— Cotton Wool, 1 bale. 

Privilege . — Cotton Wool* 1,899 bales — Cotton 
Yarn, 77 bales. 

On Friday, 10 May — Prompt 16 August. 
Company's. — Pepper Black, 590 bags — White, 
48 bag 3^ 

Privilege.— Sapan Wood, 11 tons, 219 cwt. and 
93 bundles — Castor Oil, 76 chests — Ditto and Tur- 
meric, 33 *boxes — Cornelians, 2 boxes— Myrabo- 
lanes, 38 bags— Tmcal, 384 bags and 21 cliests— 
C MH i e*> 45 6 ba g s ^TTd~40 batPs^Gails. f 84 bags — 1 
Cochineal, 44 chests — Cajaputa Oil, 27 bottles 
and 4 boxes — China Root, 39 bags— Sena, 1 14 
bales and 3 bags — Camphire planks, 260— Beetle 
Nuts, 1 bag — Camphire, 440 chests and 9 tubs — 
Ebony, 334 pieces— Lac Lake, 8 chests and 15 
boxes — Malacca*Caafiv 6,17&— -Rattans, 27,821 
bundles — Pepper, 9, 137 baas— Saltpetre, 50 toils — 
Ginger, 2,340 bags— Nux Vomica, 422 bags — Tu- 
tenague, 1,084 slabs — Goat Skins, 1,115 — Hides, 
l,3t>l— Cassia Lignea, 2,380 chests— Lac Dye, 1 13 
chests— Aloes, 44 casks— An mseeds, 81 chests— 


Glibanum, 12 chests— Myrrh, to chests— Carde- 
moms, 77 chests and 284 bags— Sago, 400 bags— 
Benjamin, 122 bags and 76 chests— Safflower, 70 
bales— -Cinnamon, 33 bales— Gum Arabic, 3 1 chests 
— Rhubarb, 39 i bests — Rtd SaiindeTs, 332 cwt. 
1,279 bundUs, and 2,812 pieces— Tamarinds, 90 
casks — Tortoiseshell, 18 boxes — Borax, 32 chests 
— Shellack, 1,305 ctus's— Galauga, 1,190 bags— - 
Bark, 6 bags— Cassia Fistula, 2 bags— Elephants* 
Teeth, 30 — Cloves, 125 chests— A leal 1 , 6 casks — 
Soap, 129 chests— Catcha, or Terra Japonita, 23 
chests — Kayabuco Wood, 8 pieces — Soy, 14 casks 
— GumAmmi, 20 chests — Red Wood, 1,484 pieces 
and 736 cwt.— Star Anmseeds, 50 boxes— bat Am- 
moniac, 27 boxes — S-.da, 1,106 bags — Sandal 
Wood, 3 logs — Black Wood, 50 pieces. 

Private-Trade. — Gum Arabic, 5 chests — Tin, 

1,833 pieces— Mother o’-Ptajl Shells, 586 cwt. 

Cochineal, 14 chests — Rattans, 4,255. 

On Wednesday, 15 May — Prompts August. 

Company's. — Brown Nankeens, 198,622 pieces. 

On luesday, 21 May — Pi ompt 23 Awgust. 

Privilege,— Sugar, 3,093 bags— Coffee, 367 bales 
and 131 bags. 

On Wednesday. 29 May— Prompt 6 September. 

Company's . — Sundry Carpets, also Damaged 
Bengal, Coast and Surat Piece Goods and Pack- 
ing Cotton. 

On Tuesday, 4 June— Prompt 30 August- 

Tea Bohea, 350,000 lbs — Congom Campoi, and 
Souchong, 4,500,000 — Twankay, 750,000 — Hy, on 
Skin, 150,000— Hyson, 250,000— Total, including 
Private-Trade, 6 , 000,000 lbs.— The Congou refused 
by the buyers at the last sale will be put up again 
at this wild. At 7 d, per lb. 



Daily Prices of Stocks front the 26th of March, to the 25th of April 1816 . 
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E. Evtont, Stock Broker , 2, CornJtill , and 18, Coventry Street. 



THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

JUNE 1816. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I had written you a let- 
let of unqualified congratulation 
upon the conclusion of the Nipa- 
lese war, or at least upon the mi- 
litary view of so much of it as re- 
gards our territorial acquisitions, 
when happening to hear the opi- 
nions of some others than myself, 
upon this new political event, I 
have been induced to throw my 
unbroken and undiversified pane- 
gyric into the fire, and to substi- 
tute the short and mottled composi- 
tion which the present increased 
variety of my ideas more naturally 
dictates. 

The treaty, it seems, puts us 
into acknowledged possession (ex- 
clusively of other territory) of all 
that part of the province of the 
Kemaoon which was not previously 
British. The upper part of the 
province lies on the ridge of the 
Himaleh or Snowy Mountains, or 
Hindoo Koh, by which India is 
divided from Tartary ; while the 
lower and southern part, called the 
Turiani, Turrye or Teraie, stretch- 
es to meet our ancient boundaries. 
Indeed, a part even of the Turiani 
was our own before. 

It was that part of the Turiani 
which was in possession of the 
English that constituted the 
scene of the principal aggressions 
which provoked the war. The 
Ghoorkhas, descending from the 
heights, molested the lowland dis- 
tricts ; and, when the war was un- 
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dertaken. our task was to climb 
up the mountains and to force 
our way through the defiles. 

In this view, I am disposed to 
consider the result of the late war, 
which has secured our footing 
on the hills, and thrown a shield 
in front of the low country in their 
rear, as an extension of territory 
very desirable to the end of streng- 
thening what we previously enjoy- 
ed, and promising to promote fu- 
ture tranquillity. Our aggrandize- 
ments, therefore, upon this occasi- 
on, are valuable even upon the 
principles of your correspondent 
Harmes. 

A friend, not less sanguine than 
myself, sees equal advantage in 
what has been gained, looking at 
the subject under a mercantile 
aspect. Our road is now open into 
Tartary, and many of our manufac- 
tures will find a market there, which 
have found none in Hindostan. 

A third quidnunc, however, with 
whom I am acquainted, takes a 
less chearful view of the matter. 
His speculations are in unison with 
those who alarm themselves by 
apprehension of Russian rivalry, 
and, on his own part, he even adds 
his terrors of the Chinese. He 
thinks that to have brought our- 
selves into contact with Tartary is 
no very fortunate circumstance. 
If the road is rendered more open 
for merchants, it is doubly so for 
soldiers ; and if, at any future dav, 
Vol. I. 3 Y 
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we are compelled to fight on the 
frontiers of Tartar}-, our distance 
from our supplies must be severely 
felt, at the same time that wc shall 
have also to contend with a hardy 
and warlike people. He adds, that 
the northern outline upon the hills 
of the province of Kemaoon, leaves 
the villages ofthatand the adjacent 


Nipalese province so much inters- 
persed, as but too fearfully to 
threaten new aggressions, new 
quarrels, and new wars. 

Trusting that the last of these 
anticipations stands upon no suffi- 
cient ground, I remain, &c. &c. 

Observer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Your design to com- 
mence the publication of an Asia- 
tic Journal, and the persuasion 
which you inculcate that one fea- 
ture of its merits must materially 
depend upon the communications 
of correspondents resident within 
the sphere of our Asiatic inter- 
course, together with your pro- 
mise of a welcome to the shortest 
scraps, and of an extreme indul- 
gence to the efforts of the most in- 
experienced writer, induce me not 
to let the ships leave China without 
carrying with them a brief letter 
for your miscellany. My residence 
in this country has been too short 
perhaps, to furnish me with mate- 
rials for a very varied or extended 
account. 

On my late return from Canton 
to this place, I was amused by the 
ceremonies of a great religious 
festival, on occasion of which the 
Chinese re-gild their idols, and 
beautify their temples. This fes- 
tival is usually held every seven 
years. To witness the pleasure 
the people took in parading the 
streets with their various offerings, 
pigs, poultry, fruits, sweetmeats, 
spices, wine, incense, ornaments, 
and, in fact, every thing that was 
in season, or that had a splendid 
appearance, was exceedingly gra- 
tifying to us, who had beheld no- 
thing of the kind before. 

Among the pageants, however, 
the most interesting consisted in 
several young women, respectively 
carried upon tables, and clad in 
neat apparel, as also boys, in vari- 
ous needle-work dresses, with a 
number of musicians and attend- 
ants fancifully attired. The young 


women had a pleasing and even 
engaging appearance. Two or 
three of them were painted white 
(agreeably with the Chinese idea 
of beaut}) to resemble the pale 
moon. Their little feet had the 
effect of rendering their appear- 
ance the more feminine. 

The last day’s procession was 
long, and the offerings of consi- 
derable value. The number of 
persons that walked in procession, 
including the coolies who were the 
bearers of the elegant tables, or 
t mples, amounted to three thou- 
sand and fifty, among whom were 
some ludicrous figures, blacks, fo- 
reigners, soldiers, &c. intended to 
intimate that the religion of Fuh 
embraces all nations and persons. 
The festival lasted about a fort- 
night, in the course of which there 
were processions four days. 

The characteristic disposition 
of the Chinese is a good deal for 
an easy life — not very honest nor 
trust-worthy in their dealings with 
foreigners — and excessively proud. 
As soon as they possess a few dol- 
lars, to the amount of fifty or sixty, 
they are usually above all corpo- 
ral labour. The lower classes 
of the natives frequently ex- 
perience the harsh proceedings 
of the Mandarins, who, at Ma- 
cao, are generally very poor, 
and are, therefore, exceedingly 
active, and often unjust. So 
small a bribe as a dollar is often 
accepted. As to punishments, 
two men were sentenced, about 
a fortnight since, to wear the col- 
lar for two months, and afterward 
to be beaten, for having assisted 
natives to emigrate to Penang. 
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The punishment of the collar is 
very severe, as the wearer is unable 
either to lie down, or to rest his 
back against a chair or wall, and 
is also incapable of supplying him- 
self with the least nourishment. 
And if, through his confinement, 
he grows weak, his punishment 
becomes proportionably greater. 


through the dead weight of the 
collar. The Mandarins usually 
remain but a short time in office ; 
some obtaining promotion, while 
others have their insignia ofhonour 
taken from them, with marks of 
strong displeasure. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Macao, Jan. 1816 . Anolicus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The introduction of the 
sublime, though plain and primi- 
tive truths of the Gospel into Bri- 
tish India, is a subject so peculi- 
arly interesting to the annually in- 
creasing number of pious, lauda- 
bly zealous, and benevolent inha- 
bitants of this most favoured island, 
that I doubt not very many per- 
sons will experience a sincere 
pleasure in being informed that 
four hundred and twenty of their 
fellow Christians were confirmed 
in July last, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop of India, Dr. Middleton, 
at the Cathedral of Calcutta. 

The alarm which certainly did 
exist among the native inhabitants 
of British India on the first inti- 
mation of an Episcopal establish- 
ment, which (they supposed) was 
for the purpose of coercing them 
to become proselytes to the Chris- 
tian faith, has not only subsided, 
through the moderation, temperate 
conduct, and suavity of manners 
observed by the Right Rev. Bi- 
ship towards all classes, but in ma- 
ny instances the higher ranks of 
natives have been heard to express 
their entire approbation of the 
measure, as tending to show, that 
the East India Company are equal- 
ly desirous of improving the mora- 
lity of the Christian character as 
of endeavouring to enforce an at- 
tention to the duties of religion, 
(as practiced by all Mahomme- 
dans and Hindoos) in a more strict 
manner, than it must be admitted, 
was generally observed, previous 
to the arrival of Lordship in Hin- 
dustan. 


While the European character 
under the auspices of the Right 
Rev. Bishop, is thus gaining 
ground in the opinion of the na- 
tion, who are also highly' gratified 
by the translation of the Sacred 
Scriptures into their own lan- 
guages, it has been discovered and 
explained to his Lordship, by the 
Moulavecs, or Expounders of the 
Mahommedan law, that very many 
passages of the New Testament, 
have been turned into ridicule by 
the pretended Christian proselyte, 
Sabat, in whom implicit confidence 
had been placed while employed 
in the translation; not from any 
w ant of talent, as he was pre-emi- 
nently gifted with a peculiarly cul- 
tivated mind, but from an anxious 
desire to injure the cause he ap- 
peared to advocate, and of thwart- 
ing the intentions of the highly 
respectable characters, who, possi- 
bly with more zeal than prudence, 
had been for many years his pa- 
trons, benefactors and friends. 

The malicious intentions of the 
vile impostor have been, however, 
ere this time, happily frustrated 
by a corrected translation, by, and 
from the press of, the learned Mis- 
sionaries of Serampore ; indeed, the 
zeal of the gentlemen in the civil 
service has been so completely cal- 
led forth, that many offers were 
made in October last to the Ben- 
gal government, to re-translate the 
whole into the Persian and Arabic 
languages ; which may in some 
measure account for the tenor of 
the letter from the Right Rev. 
Bishop to Mr. Pratt, the Secretary 
3 Y 2 
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of the Church Missionary Society, 
wherein his Lordship appears to 
express a wish, that no more Mis- 
sionaries may be sent to India for 
the present ; and that if the Sacred 
Scriptures are forwarded, that they 
should be accompanied by com- 


mentaries explanatory of such 
doctrinal points of faith and con- 
troversial passages, as may appear 
analogous to the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants of Hin- 
dustan. 

Moderation. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Many of your readers, be- 
sides being classical scholars, are 
conversant with Oriental literature, 
and thence better able fully to ap- 
preciate and comprehend the whole 
of my remarks, than the gene- 
rality of our countrymen ; every 
criticism or information therefore, 
from so respectable a quarter will 
be gratefully received, after the 
entire plan has been detailed in 
your Journal, as this alone may 
obviate every preposterous objec- 
tion and save much unnecessary 
trouble. 

You will, no doubt, perceive the 
advantage of subjoining, in a note, 
the enclosed prospectus of a book, 
to which I formerly alluded, as 
the best preparative for the Eng- 
lish language and script character 
being universally adopted, as that 
desideratum, which the celebrated 
Wilkins was solicitous to intro- 
duce more than two centuries ago, 
though he did not meet with that 
attention from his contemporaries, 
which his con-picuous benevo- 
lence, genius, and perseverance, 
nieritedat their hand-. The worthy 
Biihop, in fact, aimed at too much, 
by forming a mere theoretical 
foundation for a universal super- 
structure, which can stand only 
upon the rock of received practice 
and acknowledged utility, among 
one or more powerful and popu- 
lous states. 

To build castles in the air, is 
hardiy a more unpromising task 
than to construct a language for 
the use of the whole human race, 
upon a basis explored by the most 
*®t«lligent mind alone ; I need not 
altogether despa ir, therefore, with 
the vernacular tongue of Old Eng- 
land, of accomplishing the gene- 


rous object that one of her wisest 
sons attempted prematurely in vain, 
when mankind were not so enlight- 
ened as they are at this time. 

My hopes of ultimate success 
would indeed be sanguine, if the 
valuable discoveries in philology, 
made by Mr. Gilchrist since Horne 
Tooke’s decease, be carried through 
the press, by a liberal subscription 
to his rational grammar and dic- 
tionary, now of so great importance 
in the grand march of manly intel- 
lect towards that stage of perfec- 
tion, in useful knowledge, whereon 
the Deity hath stamped, “ thus 
far shalt thou proceed, but no far- 
ther.” 

The pusillanimous dread of never 
reaching so enviable a point of ex- 
cellence, must evince a very un- 
grateful contempt of the noblest 
gift conferred upon a rational crea- 
ture, who, endowed with speech 
and thought as the supporters of 
reason, should press undauntedly 
forwards to the mark of his high 
calling, far beyond the beasts of 
the field, the fowls of the air, or 
the monsters of the mighty deep, 
with faculties, improving by every 
step for laudable exertions in such 
moral and physical pursuits as can 
either add to the happiness, or de- 
crease the misery of his fellow 
mortals, on the vast theatre of ex- 
istence. A philosophic eye, cast- 
ing a retrospective glance upon 
creation, will naturally turn avert- 
ed, with a desponding look, from 
the dismal scenes of slaughter, de- 
solation, and woe, in which the in- 
fatuated sons of man have been 
engaged from the earliest to the 
present times, with an unrelenting, 
brutal ferocity, in defiance both 
of morality and religion. This 
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tragic spectacle conspires, with 
other untoward circumstances, to 
convince many well-meaning peo- 
ple, that the horrors of war, indi- 
vidual wretchedness, and national 
calamities, must be the concomi- 
tants ofthe world’s duration, whence 
they desperately conclude, that 
every effort to counteract general 
evil, can do little if any good, and 
is at best a thankless office or la- 
bour wholly in vain ; nay, often 
an impious attempt to arrest the 
arm of an over-ruling Providence. 

Were the social virtues permit- 
ed to occupy their proper stations 
on earth, free from the coercion 
of established systems of faith, so- 
ciety would certainly be more 
peaceably linked by bonds of mu- 
tual kindness among its various 
members, under the sanction o. 
equitable laws, than it possibly can 
be while agitated by mysterious 
doctrines, which, after all, affect 
the individual only in his spiritual 
dependance upon an Almighty de- 
cree that has a very remote con- 
nection with any community to 
which, when in life, lie happened 
to belong. In short, morality seems 
a general, and religion a parti- 
cular concern, and each ought to 
be contemplated accordingly ; the 
first, as the common cause of so- 
cial happiness in this world, and 
the last, a revealed medium to im- 
mortal, but private felicity in the 
next 

That different creeds, with an 
endless variety of national rites, 
customs, and tongues, have pro- 
duced a large share of the miseries 
to which flesh has hitherto been 
heir, few will deny, any more than 
they can justly dispute the con- 
currence of reason and revelation 
in the possibility of peace, equity, 
and truth, yet taking up their un- 
disturbed abodes, even among frail 
tabernacles of clay ; provided our 
conduct to each other here, be re- 
gulated entirely by Christian mo- 
rality, uncontaminated by those 
vile, temporal interests, that too 
often lurk beneath the sable cloak 
of religious forms, in defence of 


galling oppression and flagrant im- 
posture, which would otherwise ap- 
pear too glaring for human suffer- 
ance for any length of time. 

On a similar topic, the pious 
Wilkins very feelingly remarks: — 
“ The being instrumental in any 
“ such discovery as does tend to 
“ tile universal good of mankind, 
“ is sufficient not only to make the 
“ authors of it famous, but also 
“ the times and places wherein 
“ they live, for he that knows how 
“ to estimate the judgment inflict- 
“ ed on mankind by the curse of 
'• the confusion at Babel, with all 
“ the unhappy consequences of it, 
“ may thereby judge what great 
“ advantage and benefit there wiM 

be in a remedv against it. 

“• Besides that most obvious 
“ advantage, winch would ensue, 
“ of facilitating mutual commerce 
“ amongst the several nations of 
“ the world, and the improving of 
“ all natural knowledge, it would 
“ likewise very much conduce to 
“ the spreading of the knowledge 
“ of religion. 

“ Next to the gift of miracles, 
“ and particularly that of tongues 
“ poured out upon the Apostles in 
“ the first planting of Christianity, 
“ there is nothing that can more 
“ effectually conduce to the fur- 
“ ther accomplishment of those 
“ promises which concern the dif- 
“ fusion of it, through all nations, 
“ than the adoption of a universal 
“ language and character. 

“ Such a design will likewise 
“ contribute much to the clearing 
“ of some of our modern differ- 
“ ences in religion, by unmasking 
“ many wild errors, that shelter 
“ themselves under the disguise of 
“ affected phrases, which being 
“ philosophically unfolded and ren- 
“ dered according to the genuine 
“ and natural importance of words, 
“ will appear to be inconsistencies 
“ and contradictions: and several 
“ of those pretended, mvsterious, 
“ profound notions, expressed in 
“ great swelling words, whereby 
“ some men set up for reputation, 
“ being rationally examined will 
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appeal- to be either nonsense, or 
“ very flat and jejune : and though 
“ it should be of no other use but 
t; this, yet were it in those days 
“ well worth a man's pains and 
“ study, considering the com- 
“ nion mischief that is done, and 
“ the many impostures and cheats 
“ that are put upon men, under 
“ the disguise of affected, insigni- 
ticant phrases." In another pai l 
of his elaborate work the good 
Bishop further observes. ‘- It c.in- 
*• not be denied, that the variety 
“ of letters is an appendix to tile 
“ curse of Babel, namely, the niul - 
titude and variety of languages, 
“ and therefore for any man to go 
“ about adding to their number, 
will be but. like the inventing of 
“ a disease, for which he can ex- 
“ poet but little thanks from the 
“ world. But this consideration 
“ ought to be no discouragement 
*• for supposing such a flung, as 
is here proposed, could be well 
•- established, it would be the surest 
“ remedy that could be, against 
the curse of the confusion, by 
“ rendering all other characters 
“ and languages useless." 

Had the Bible and missionary 
societies existed in the days of out- 
learned projector, his hopes of im- 
mediate success would have rea- 
sonably been high, and mine in 
fact may be still more so, while 
innumerable events combine to 
raise the value and importance of 
the English tongue in the world's 
estimation, much higher than his 
philosophical substitute could ever 
have been, merely upon hypothe- 
tical grounds, though recommend- 
ed b}' the soundest logic. As 
Christians of every denomination 
agree on the moral virtues incul- 
cated in sacred writ, their wealthy, 
benevolent associationsmight easily 
compose a Catholic code of ethics, 
and with such a compilation in the 
first place, enforced by exemplary 
behaviour, they might very soon 
pave the way for the final triumph 
of the Gospel, and the universal 
diffusion of peace and salvation 
over the whole habitable globe, in 


one easy speech and character, al- 
ready so far established, which 
would sooner or later with the 
blessing of Providence supersede 
the use and necessity of every 
other by its own intrinsic worth. 

“ Men,” says Wilkins, “ are con- 
“ tent to bestow much time and 
“ pains iri the study of languages 
“ in order to their more easy con- 
“ versing with those of other na- 
tions. Tt is said of Mithridates, 
‘‘ king of Poutus, that he was skill- 
ed in two and twenty different 
“ tongues, which were spoken in 
“ the several provinces under bis 
“ dominion, which though it were 
‘‘ a very extraordinary attainment, 
“ yet bow short a remedy was it 
“ against the curse of the confu- 
“ sion, considering the vast mul- 
“ titude of languages that are in 
‘- the world, which some authors 
“ affirm to exceed a thousand." 

Commercial enterprise, the spirit 
of liberty, with the successful pro- 
fession of arms by sea and land, 
connected with the more amiable 
evolutions in the fields of literature 
bv Lancaster and Bell, have all 
lately supplied the language and 
letters of this distinguished Island 
with expansive wings, to waft, 
when we please, the glad tidings 
of popular tuition, rational free- 
dom, liberal sentiments, and divine 
truths to the remotest people on 
every continent and inhabited isle, 
by a single vehicle, as adequate 
for so glorious a design, as a thou- 
sand inconvenient types and dis- 
cordant tongues. 

Such reflections, in this age of 
mental progress, may yet induce 
mankind to treat the inestimable 
blessing of speech, rather as a 
telescopic focus, that the emana- 
tions of rational light might rea- 
dily he concentered thereby in one 
channel for the acqusition of true 
science, than as a curious prism 
merely to refract the celestial rays 
of useful knowledge among men of 
letters, with inconceivable trouble, 
augmented expense, and a loss of 
valuable time, from more beneficial 
occupations, without any comment 
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curate advantage to the great body 
of reasonable beings ; whatever the 
pedant or hypocrite may think or 
say r to the contrary, in defence of 
interests peculiarly his own. With 
Wilkins, I shall so far assert, that 
be the issue of this project as it ma\ , 
in respect to the establishment of a 
universal language, for ininmnn 
use among all the nations of the 
world, I shall rest satistied with 
having exhibited a reformed ortho- 
epigraphical alphabet, applicable 
to every tongue, and particularly 
so to English, upon consistent and 
simple principles, which will per- 
fectly coincide w ith all the improve- 
ments by Walker and his followers, 
in their valuable pronouncing dic- 
tionaries ; tin* accentuation or or- 
thoepy of whirl), nothing in hi, 
plan can disturb, being calculated 
rather to give permanency to the 
most rational system among them, 
than to shake the foundations of 
any meritorious scheme in this use- 
ful department of literature. 

The admirers of black letter, 
foreign dialects, or classic lore, 
have still less to apprehend from 
the most auspicious result of these 
lucubrations, because the precious 
relics of their research will thus he 
more carefully preserved, in nu- 
merous antiquarian repositories, as 
the adorable mummies of days that 
aregonewith those bclbrethe Hood, 
too sacred for pollution by vulgar 
mouths, ey r es, ears, or hands, and 
high above the talents or compre- 
hension of any illiterate throng. 
Mankind, properly speaking, can 
then have nothing to do with re- 
condite learning or law, hut to wor- 
ship and obey them as taught and 
explained by profound scholar-, 
who, to forward their own selfish 
views, always dive too deep for 
their mother tongue in every occult 
art, however capable it may he to 
embrace the whole circle ol m u nee, 
were honesty as fashionable or 
powerful as policy, in human af- 
fai rs and societies. 

To silence the clamours ofa whole 
host of the irnlnbile genus, term- 
ed authors, seconded bya still more 
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formidable train, who exist upon 
literary cobwebs, is the most diffi- 
cult task, and can only be executed 
by a general reference to the par- 
tial evil, which Hows for a time from 
all common good, or by this un- 
answerable logic, that were it pos- 
sible to eradicate diseases from our 
mortal frames, the acceptable deed 
must not he suspended, lest some 
thousand physicians should starve, 
as many a poor penman probably 
did, w hen the press rendered liisvo- 
cation almost useless, though the 
courts of justice have ever since 
done all in their power to preserve 
the race of scribes alive to this day. 

Every thinking man, who has 
dared in that wav to deviate since 
from the flock vv liieh accompanied 
him at school, must long ago have 
pereeivid, that instead of consist- 
ency. facility, and simplicity being 
employed as the persuasive hand- 
maids to conduct children through 
the elements of speech, the very 
reverse has been the practice in all 
places and times, to an extent, that 
one is astonished at the advance- 
ment of pupils in any tongue, con- 
ducted more by mechanical exer- 
tion and memory than by thought 
or reason, which even in our child- 
hood, if not preposterously dis- 
couraged, would speedily convert 
n dry disgusting study to an easy 
and pleasant pursuit, were proper 
pains then taken with an object of 
so great importance. In short, 
every abecedarian series, that I 
have hitherto seen, is replete with 
absurdity, intricacy, and contra- 
diction, enough to pervert and con- 
found the judgment of the cleverest 
hoy ; forming on the whole, a com- 
plicated mas- of inconsistency and 
disorder, more allied to the chaos, 
win nee creation originally sprung, 
than to any regular platform on 
which the faculties of speech, re- 
Hection, reason, and consequent 
knowledge, are, during future years 
to erect their united throne, and 
thereby distinguish man, the noblest 
work of God, from the brutes that 
perish, and, which in dumb sub- 
mission look up to him as their su- 
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perior, though only an intermediate 
lord. 

By selecting the Roman alphabet 
in preference to the rest, I am guid- 
ed by its higher claim to simplicity 
and formal adaption to both the 
graphic and typographical art, 
more especially when modified by 
the script character as a symbolic 
representation, which unites the 
forms of written and printed letters, 
as nearly as possible in one invari- 
able figure, that can be affected 
afterwards neither in its sound nor 
shape by any position or combina- 
tion whatever. 

A letter having no inherent, or- 
ganic energy, can merely suggest 
to the mind a known sound, ad- 
dressed by animal or instrumental 
exertion to the organ of hearing, 
it therefore can never be too simple 
or uniform for such a purpose, in 
the elementary steps of learners, 
who have no need of those numer- 
ous stumbling-blocks, which igno- 
rance, false taste, accident or craft, 
have hitherto placed in the way of 
human intellect on its journey to 
any science, and particularly in 
that which constitutes the origin 
and ground work of the whole. 

If primeval mystery and preme- 
ditated obstruction, since become 
plausible from blind custom or 
courtly fashions, had no hand in the 
formation of the elements of speech, 
or in their continuance as now es- 
tablished by classic usage and law ; 
why persevere in sacrificing utility 
to unmeaning habit, or even ele- 
gance, and thereby exchange a 
simple for a complex mode of in- 
struction, in the republic of letters, 
where, as inarithmetical figures, ca- 
pitals should never intrude, how- 
ever convenient such aristocratical 
distinctions may be in regal policy 
and governments. 

When the alphabetic sign a is 
restricted to the power it possesses 
in the words father, far, I would 
not think of bewildering the juve- 
nile mind in a search after the same 
identical sound, under several other 
forms, Bs printed or written capi- 
tal! or smtul letters ; an observation 


that applies equally well, if nof 
better to every one of the rest, some 
of which even assume a still greater 
variety of aspects, without the 
smallest alteration in their pronun- 
ciation, which might have happen- 
ed, and with no small advantage, 
from the use of such discriminative 
forms, had they ever seriously come 
under the cognizance of reason or 
philosophy for the use of primary 
schools, where facility and sim- 
plicity should be the first consider- 
ation. Time can never prove so 
worthless as to be thrown heedless- 
ly away, even while the young 
ideas are unfolding the early buds, 
since no danger can arise from an 
ample crop of useful blossoms, or 
fruit, in the very spring of exist- 
ence, but which is commonly blast- 
ed by the profusion of briars and 
thorns in all rudimental works and 
seminaries of education ; whence 
the fond hopes of a parent, and the 
proficiency of a promising child are 
both protracted, till he becomes 
too old, and perhaps untractable 
for the rigorous discipline of a col- 
lege or academy, where lessons are 
taught, that, under more judicious 
management, might have been pre- 
viously acquired, at a third of the 
trouble and expense of every kind 
to which we are exposed by the or- 
dinary process of scholastic tuition. 

Tlie modern, beautiful specimen 
of the script type so completely dis- 
plays the printed and written fea- 
tures of every letter combined, that 
nothing more is wanting to render 
itavery commodious, universal cha- 
racter, than the rejection of every 
equivocal, complex and needless 
symbol, in such a series of visible 
sounds ; though they hardly deserve 
this definition, until simultaneously 
submitted to the organs of sight 
and hearing by an abecedarian 
clock ; on the construction, nature, 
properties and use of which, I may 
feel inclined to expatiate at a more 
convenient season, but in the in- 
terim, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
London, April 12, 1816. B. 
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For the Asiatic Journal . 

THE CONTRAST ; OR, OPINIONS ON INDIA.* 


A gentleman, lately arrived from 
England, has favoured us with a note of 
a conversation, which we are happy to in- 
ti oduce to the reader in the words of our 
correspondent. 

“ 1 was piesent at the ensuing con- 
versation, which took place at the house of 
a friend, a few days before my departure 
from London j it was carried on by three 
gentlemen lately returned from India, 
with great skill, animation, and dexte- 
rity, and discovered such a fund of collo- 
quial pleasantry, whimsical opposition of 
character, and extemporaneous spright- 
liness of fancy, as I am persuaded will 
prove acceptable to many of your readers, 
and entitle it to a place in your work. 

“ An old countiy gentleman, who 
made one of the paity, and who had late- 
ly come to town, with the hope of pi o- 
cuiing an appointment for his son in 
India, addressed one of the gentlemen 
and begged he would have the goodness 
to favour him with some account of the 
country he had .so lately come from, and 
to which he was about to send his son ; 
he had heard, he said, but little of India, 
and that little was contradictory and un- 
satisfactory, and, therefore, he was anxi- 
ous to have the opinion of a gentleman 
whose experience would enable him to 
give a just and impartial statement of 
that valuable and interesting country. 

“ ( Sir,’ replied the Indian gentleman, 

‘ I am ready to satisfy your curiosity as 
far as in my power ; but first let me en- 
treat you to keep your son at home.’ 

“ * But, Sir,' answered the other, ‘there 
is no other way of providing for him.’ 

“ ‘ Sir, there are many ways of pro- 
viding for a young man without sending 
him to India, and I am sure any is pre- 
ferable to perpetual transportation ; if 
the young gentleman is idle and sedative, 
make him a tailor ; a knight of the 
thimble is perhaps as respectable as many 
other knights , and you’ll have him court- 
ed by every man of fashion in the metro- 
polis • — this, Sir, is one way of providing 

* This article was published several years ago 
in the Asiatic Mirror, and it now appears by the 
permission of the author, with some emenda- 
tions. 
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for him . but should he dislike sittingcros- 
sed-Iegged, and >how, at the same time, 
muscular strength and activity, you can 
make him a poiter, or a coalheaver, or 
a waterman, or a chairman, or a night — 
but Sir, if you hate any regard for your 
son, jou will prevent his going out to In- 
dia. If the gentleman, however, is of a 
vagrant disposition, and is resolutely de- 
termined on a change of climate, you 
have, doubtless, interest sufficient to get 
him on board one of the whalers in the 
northern seas. A short period will con- 
vince him of the vanity of wandering, 
and preserve him from Indian exile. 

“ ‘ Sir, my opinions may appear sin- 
gular, and my prejudices perhaps un- 
founded, but a period of twenty-five years 
spent in that country, Mill add some 
weight to my assertions, and leave my 
impartiality, I trust, unquestioned. That 
there are people of contrary opinions, I will 
not pietend to question, but they are ge- 
nerally those whose experience is little, 
or whose succession their arrival lias made 
them view every thing through the pleas- 
ing medium of promotion or pleasure ; 
like the )oung lady, who, having luckily 
got a husband tin ee weeks after her 
landing, wrote home to her friends in the 
commencement ot the honey-moon, ‘ that 
the black men were very amiable, and 
Calcutta a perject paradise !* 

“ f Of the deleterious effects of the 
climate, no language can convey an idea. 
The fogs and pe>tilential vapours in the 
islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Bali, 
Macassar and Celebes, are odorifeious 
gales, when compared to those of India, 
and I look upon the inhabitants in the vi- 
cinity of the Bohun Upas, as truly euria- 
ble to those in every part ot Hindoostan ; 
they who reside near the poison-tree are 
only incommoded when the wind blows 
from a ceitain quarter, but in India, 
eveiw gale carries disease on its wings, 
and leaves bile and debility behind it. 

« 6 During the solstitial rains and 
equinoctial hurricanes, there is scaicely 
any place of shelter or protection in the 
countiy. The houses are burnt dowu 
with lightning, or blown away in a whirl- 

Vol. I. 3 Z 
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wind, the inhabitant" swept m the 
inundation-*, ami .ill u.itine seems ou*r* 
whelmed in ni.n and de-olathm. 

“ ‘ A man who has '•pent a lew \eais 
in Hindoos tan, ma\ be di"tmgni"hed hom 
all others, b\ lus meayu appeal ain’t and 
debilitated flame : a weak, k lack-lustre 
e\e,’ piotubeiant bones, concave cheek:-, 
long spindle flunks, and aide ill-made 
pantaloons ' with as much colour as you 
can discover in awitheicd cabbage leai, 
and as little fiie as iu a worn-out dint. 
In short, he is a bundle of mfiuuitv ; a 
walking automutou ; a iniseiable Duv 
Gonzale Pai unco, yu'en ray ant a nu 
on admit fort h'rn pn apprendre I'ostto- 
logie—ix mere Qn iive ! 

44 4 To prove that I have myself expe- 
rienced the effects of the climate, I have 
only to mention the number of empty 
pill boxes left behind me in Bengal, 
which may be fairly estimated at 3,000 ; 
this will be allowing an average of three 
calomel pills a week, (and 1 believe no 
man can exist ou less,) with 7,7i 17 
ounces of salts, besides gallons of castor 
oil, jalaps, Sic. Ac. Sir, a man who has 
dragged on a mi^eiable existence of twen- 
ty-five yean, fed on calomel and salts, 
with no other beverage than congee and 
water-gruel, may be allowed to give his 
opinion of the climate. 

44 4 l therefore repeat again, that ra- 
ther than send my son to the East-Indies, 
I would provide him with a cutler’s wheel, 
and make him perambulate the streets 
at home, to the tune of 

* Razors to grind O •» 

44 4 Having given you an impartial 
sketch of the country and climate, allow 
me to say a few woids of the inhabitants 
and the society. The former, indeed, de- 
serve no consideration ; they are Hotten- 
tots, with only this difference, that they 
possess all the bad, with none of the 
good qualities of the thick-lipped gene- 
ration ; their four cardinal vices are lust, 
lying, avarice, and hypocrisy, and their 
whole creed, a system of cunning, cruelty, 
conspiracy and corruption : what the 
Aiabian satirist said of the inhabitants 
of a certain city, is verified in them ; that 
there is not a man among them who can 
generously give , nor a woman who can 
virtuously refuse . 

**- * The European society in India may 
be divided into two classes, the formal 


and Jannluir ; one is all ceremony and 
silence, the other all levity and noise. 
Among the loiuiahsts if jou have the mis- 
toiuineto he muted, jou experience ,i 
similar soil of glut itic.it ion to that ol <i 
man '•mhlcnh summoned lx foie a council 
of the Illuminati, an unsociable gioupe 
of heterogeneous exotic", who neither 
know nor seem desirous ot knowing each 
othei ; the lieh look pioud, dull and su- 
peicilious ; the poor meek, dejected and 
ob^equiou* — the ladies simper and flut- 
ter their tans, the gentlemen gun, and 
drum w ith their fingers — 4 U't re yon at the 
theatre la.s t night , Miss Loadstone .” — 
4 VVa, Sir ,’ — 4 Allow me to help you to 
a lore-apple — ha * hit — forced in this 
manner to endure thtee hours of melan- 
choly gabble, you at last steal out of the 
room, hungry, drowsy, jaded and grum- 
bling, lamenting jour hard lot, and exe- 
crating the musquiloes 1* 

44 The old gentleman here looked a 
good deal astonished, and, I believe, be- 
gan seriously to think of keeping his sou 
at home, when another of the gentlemen 
piesent begged lcaic tosav a few words in 
vindication ol the country ; — he had him- 
self served twenty-three years in India, 
and was therefore entitled to some little 
attention. '1 lie harangue, he said, of his 
Bengal friend, reminded him of the mi- 
series and dolorous complaints of Mes- 
sieurs Testy and Sensitive, and the sur- 
prising adventures of Will Marvel in the 
Idler ; yet he was unwilling to look upon 
him as one of those hypocondriacs who 
take delight in tormenting themselves 
and frightning others, and who are never 
pleased but when they are 4 warbling out 
their groans,’ and making every one me- 
lancholy round them : he was well acv- 
quainted with the poetical imagination of 
his fiiend, his love of burlesque, his mar- 
vellous adventures, Utopian descriptions 
and practical paradoxes, and was willing 
to attribute the whole of his surprizing 
narrative to these causes, rather than to 
any predetermined plan of imposing on the 
credulity of the company. But he could 
not, he said, remain silent and hear a 
country like India either satirized or abus- 
ed ; a country that no unprejudiced man 
ever parted from but with regret, or 
mentioned but with admiration ; of which 
the air is salubrious, the soil fruitful, and 
the inhabitants wise and benevolent*- 
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* where every bla*t shakes spices from the 
trees, and every month drops fruit upon 
the ground, where all the diversities of 
the world aie hi ought together, the 
blessings of nature selected, and its evils 
extracted and excluded.’ He hoped no 
one would look on this as an exaggerated 
panegyric; lie spoke from long expei ieiur 
and ligid impartiality, and had no other 
desire than that of effacing tin. unfavoura- 
ble impression which the hist gentleman’s 
invective against India had made on their 
minds. In a count! y however in which 
he had parsed twenty-three years of un- 
interinpted happiness, amidst all the de- 
lights and gratifications of social life, and 
all the chainis and allurements of an en- 
lightened and hospitable society, it would 
be difficult perhaps to icpress his feelings, 
or to speak of the country in any other 
terms than those ofiaptine and enthusi- 
asm; hut his object not to inciease 
wonder, but to lo«en prejudice, and if he 
succeeded in that, lie had little at ibitioii 
of being looked on as an elegant loraanccr. 
Of the dreadful effects of the climate, as 
related by his friend, many were imagin- 
ary, and many proceeded from very differ- 
ent causes. It was not surprizing that 
those who passed twelve hours in bed, 
and employed the other twelve in gor- 
mandizing, sinoaking, and tipling, should 
complain of bile and debility, and enume- 
rate their empty pill-boxes and medical 
prescriptions. There was one thing in- 


deed surprized him, and that was how 
they were long able to continue their 
destiuctive habits of debauchery, or by 
what pervci<ity of judgment they could 
impute to the ckmafe what evidently pro- 
ceeded from intemperance and idleness. 

“ But it there was nothing in India 
hut disease and debility, ho would be glad 
to know, what peculiar advantages they 
had to boast of at home. < If the climate, 
no one Miiely vvuunl be haidy enough to 
make any forced panegyrics, a climate, 
peihaps, moie van able and pernicious 
than any in the known world, and which 
occasioned cold*, catarrhs, melancholy 
and consumptions, and added more to 
our bill* of mortality in a week, than 
were to be found in an Indian obituary tor 
a year. 

i( Of society in England, he could not 
he suppos'd to know much he had 
been twenty-thice ye.ii* in India, and 
never felt a de-dio to leave it, till required 
by the uigency of bin private atfaiis, and 
now that he was at home, his only wish 
was to get back.— He saw nothing but 
great expense, with little comfort ; and 
gieat ostentation, with little to show ; he 
was pursued, insulted, and harrassed in 
every street, by beggars, bona-robas and 
hackney coachmen, and had scarcely 
ever visited a public place of amusement 
without finding, on his return, his pockets 
picked.” 

Hiatus In — ! 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A HUNTING PARTY 

Of the late Naxcab UsuJ'-ad-Doxvlah ; in a Letter to a Friend. 


Lucknoir , Jan. 20, 1794. — I am just 
returned from a four months’ excursion 
with his excellency the Nawab, and as a 
sketch of our ramble may afford you some 
amusement, I shall detail a few of the 
most agreeable and interesting circum- 
stances which occurred. We left Luck- 
now on the 4th of October last, and di- 
rected our course towards Baraerh ; our 
kafela, or party, consisted of about 
40,000 men, and 20,000 beasts; com- 
posed of 10,000 soldiers, 1000 cavalry', 
and near 150 pieces of cannon ; 1500 ele- 
phants, 3000 carts or hackeries, and an 
innumerable tiain of camels, horses, and 


bullocks ; great numbers of ruffs or co- 
vered carriages foi women, drawn by 
oxen, which were tilled with the Nawab’s 
ladies; many lais.e and sum 1 ! boats car- 
ried on carts drawn by fifty, forty, and 
thirty oxen each ; tigers, leopard*, and 
hawk*, fiditin" cocks, fighting quails, 
and nightingales; pigeons, dancing wo- 
men and boy*, singers, ptaveis, buffoons, 
and mountebanks. In short, his excel- 
lency had every thing, eveiy object which 
could please or surprise, attract admira- 
tion, fire with wonder, or eonvul-c with 
laughter. About 500 coolies, or porters, 
were employed to rain his shouting ap* 

3 Z 2 
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paratua, guns, powder, shot, and etce- 
teras ; he had above one thousand double- 
barrel guns, the finest that Manfon and 
Nock could make ; single barrels, pistols, 
swords, and spears innumerable. Reli- 
gion constrained him to stop some days 
at Baraech, to pay homage at the tomb 
of a celebrated saint, named Salar Gha- 
zec. All good men who are able resort 
to worship this holy anchorite once a 
yeaf, generally in the month of May ; his 
bones were discovered about 400 years 
ago, and manifested their sanctity by 
some miraculous raaiLs: the witty and 
unbelieving say they wcie the skeleton of 
an ass, without thinking of the impiety 
of imagining any resemblance be- 
tween an ass and a saint, whether dead 
or alive. From Baraech we proceeded 
toward Nan para, a small town in the 
first range of mountains, coinmouly call- 
ed the Common Hills, which extend 
from the eastern extremity of Bootan to 
Hurdwar, and divide Hindustan from 
Tibet and Nipal. Game of all sorts 
were destroyed every morning and even- 
ing without number or distinction. His 
excellency is one of the best maiksmen I 
erer saw ; it would be strange if he was 
not, as one day with another he fires 
above 100 shots, at every species of birds 
and animals. The first tiger we saw and 
killed was in the mountains ; we went to 
attack him about noon ; lie was in a 
narrow valley, which the Nawab sur- 
rounded with above two hundred ele- 
phants ; we heard him growl horribly in 
a thick bush in the middle of the valley ; 
being accustomed to the sport and very 
eager, I pushed in my elephant, the fierce 
beast charged me immediately ; the ele- 
phant, a timid animal, as thej generally 
are, turned tad, and deprived me of the 
opportunity to fire ; I ventured again, at- 
tended by two or three other elephant^ ; 
the tiger made aspring, and nearly reach- 
ed the back of one of the elephauts, on 
which were three or four men ; the ele- 
phant shook himself so forcibly, as to 
throw these men off his back ; they tum- 
bled into the bush ; I gave them up for 
lost, but was agieeably surprised to see 
them creep out unhuit. His excellency 
was all this time on a rising ground near 
t]^4hicket, looking on calmly, and beck- 
oning, t tq me to drive the tiger towards 
biw } Ipaade another attempt, and with 


more success ; he darted out towards me 
on my approach, roaring fuiiously, and 
lashing his sides with his tail ; 1 luckily 
got a shot and hit him, he retreated into 
the bush, and ten or twelve elephants 
just then pushed into the thicket, alarm- 
ed the tiger, and obliged him to run out 
towards the Nawab, who instantly gave 
him a warm reception, and with the as- 
sistance of some of his O turns, or lords, 
laid the tiger sprawling on his side ; a 
loud shout of tv ha ! whrt ! proclaimed the 
victory* On elephants there is no danger 
in encountering these savage beasts, which 
you know from repeated trials. I have 
been at the killing of above thirty tigers, 
and seldom saw any one hurt. If you re- 
collect, I was once thrown off my elephant 
on a tiger, and escaped with a bruise. 

Thenext sport we had of any magnitude, 
was the attack on a wild elephant, which 
we met a few days after the battle with 
the tiger ; we espied him on a large plain 
overgiown with grass ; the Naw’ab, eager 
for such diversions, immediately formed 
a semicircle with four hundred elephants, 
who were directed to advance aud en- 
circle him ; this was the first wild ele- 
phant 1 had evey seen attacked, and con- 
fess I did not feel very easy ; however I 
kept alongside of his excellency, deter- 
mined to take my chance. When the 
semicircle of elephants got within three 
hundred yards of the wild one, lie looked 
amazed, hut not frightened ; two large 
must* elephants of the Nawab’s were or- 
dered to advance against him, when they 
approached within twenty yards he charg- 
ed them, the shock was dreadful ; how- 
ever the wild one conquered, and drove 
the must elepliaufs before him; as he 
passed us the Naw’ab ordeied some of the 
strongest female elenhants with thick 
ropes, to go along side of him, and en- 
deavour to entangle him wilh nooses and 
running knots; the attempt was vain, as 
he snapped every rope, and none of the 
tame elephants could stop his progress ; 
the Nawab perceiving it impossible to 
catch him, ordered his death, and imme- 

* Must elephants are those which are in high 
nil; thev are then vtr unmanageable, bold, 
savage, and often very dangerous. The male ele- 
phants become mu*t at a certain age, which some 
say is fortj years; the must elephants . are the 
only ones which will dare to face a wild onej they 
are also u*ed m the elephant fights exhibited be- 
fore the pnnees of India. 
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diately a volley of above a hundred shots 
were fired; many of the balls hit him, 
but he seemed unconcerned, and moved 
on towards the mountains ; we kept up 
an incessant fire for near half an hour ; 
the Nawab and most of his Oraras used 
jifies, which carried two and three ounce 
balls, but they made very little impres- 
sion ; the balls just entered the skin and 
lodged there. I went up repeatedly, being 
mounted on a female elephant, within 
ten yards of the wild one, and fired my 
rifle at his head ; the blood gushed out, 
but the skull was invulnerable; some of 
the Khandahar horse galloped up to the 
wild elephant, and made cuts at him 
with their sabres ; he charged the horse- 
men, wounded some and killed others ; 
being now much exhausted with the loss 
of blood, having received above thiee 
thousand shots, and many stroke^ of the 
sabre, he sickened Ins pace, quite calm 
and serene, as if determined to meet his 
approaching end ; 1 could not at this time 
refrain from pityiug so noble an animal. 
The horsemen seeing him weak and 
slow, dismounted, and with their swords 
began a furious attack on the tendons of 
his hind legs ; they were soon cut ; unable 
to proceed, he staggered, and fell with- 
out a groan. The hatchetinen now ad- 
vanced, and commenced an attack on his 
large ivory tusks, whilst the horsemen 
and soldiers, with barbarous insult, be- 
gan a cruel assault, to try the sharpness 
of their swords, display the strength of 
their arm, and shew their invincible 
courage; the sight was very affecting; 
he still breathed, and breathed without 
a groan ; he rolled his eyes with anguish 
on the surrounding crowd, and making a 
last effort to rise, expired with a sigh. 
The Nawab returned to his tents as much 
flushed with vanity and exultation as 
Achilles ; and the remainder of the day, 
and many a day after, were dedicated to 
repeated narrations of this victory, which 
was ornamented and magnified by all the 
combined powers of ingenious flattery, 
and unbounded exaggeration : 

Sooth’d with the strain, the prince grew vain. 
Fought all his battles o’er again. 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
slew the slain.” 

From the mountains we directed our 
course towards Euckra Jeel, Where we 
arrived on the 4 tli of December. Buckra 
jfeel is a large lake, about three miles in 


circumference at its most contracted size 
in the dry season, and about thirty miles 
in its extensive period, the rainy season ; 
surrounded by thick and high grass at the 
foot of the Gorruckpoor Hills ; the jungle 
or wild, wdiich entours the lake, is full 
of wild elephants, rhiuoceroses, t%ers, 
leopards, wild buffaloes, deer, and every 
species of aerial game. This was the 
place destined for the grand hunt, which 
we were da.ly taught to expect with pleas- 
ing anxiety by the florid descriptions of 
his excellency. On the 5th of December, 
early in the morning, we were summon- 
ed to the sylvan war; a line of 1200 ele- 
phants was drawn up on the north of the 
lake facing to the east, and we proceeded 
rapidly through the high grass, with 
iniuds glowing with the expectation of 
the grand sport we should meet. Lay 
down your pipes, ye country squires, who 
boast in such pompous language the de- 
struction of a poor revnard or puss, and 
say in what terms ye could convey an 
idea of the scene I saw, and now endea- 
vour to describe ! When we had arrived 
at the eastern extremity of the lake, we 
perceived a large drove of wild elephants 
feeding and gamboling at the foot of the 
mountains ; I counted above 170 ; at this 
critical moment Mr. Conway, a gentle- 
man in the Nawab’s service, fell off his 
elephant, owing to the animal's stepping 
his fore foot into a concealed hole ; Mr. 
Conway was much bruised, pale, and al- 
most senseless ; the Nawab stopped to 
put him into a palankeen, and send him 
back to the encampment ; this gave the 
w ild elephants time to gaze on our dread- 
ful front, and recover from their amaze ; 
many of them scampered off towards the 
hills. The Nawab divided our line of 
1200 elephants into four bodies, and sent 
them in pursuit of the wild ones, which 
they were to take or destioy. I lemain- 
ed with the division attached to the Na- 
w r ab ; we attacked a large male elephant, 
and after a long contest, killed him in the 
same manner as the one I bare already 
described ; we killed also four smaller 
ones, and our division, including the 
other three, caught twenty-one elephants, 
which we led to our encampment in high 
triumph. I have only given a short ac- 
count of this grand hunt, as it is impos- 
sible to describe what we and felt : 
the confusion, tumult, noKo, firing, shrkk- 
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ii>g and roaring of 1200 tame elephants, 
attacked and attacking 170 wild ones, all 
in terrible disorder tossed,” formed a 
dreadful intlanse, which cannot he ima- 
gined by the most 1 uxut iant fancy. There 
were above 10,000 shots fired from all 
quarters; and considering the confusion, 

I am surprised the scene was not more 
bloody on our side ; about twenty men 
were killed and wounded, and near halt 
a dozen horses. 1 had two rifles, and 
two double barrel guns, and a boy to 
load for me in the khawar, yet I could 
not fire quick enough, though I expended 
four hundred balls ; many of our tame 
elephants which were mu*t, and brought 
to oppose the wild oues, were knocked 
down, bruised, pierced, and made to fly. 
The largest elephant we killed was above 
ten feet high*, and would have sold for 

* Travellers say iheie are elephants sixteen 
feet high ; but this is the exaggerated language of 
travellers, who in general are more anxious to 
excite wonder than convey information. I never 
eaw an elephant eleven feet high, and I have seen 
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20,000 lupccsif he had beeu caught. Our 
prize of this day might, without amplifi- 
cation, be estimated at 50,000 nipees ; 
but you know oiii only object was amuse- 
ment. 

From Bucia Jeel wc tunic to Faizabad, 
where we reposed lor three week*, to te- 
cover from the gieat fatigue we had un- 
dergone ; alter a .gay sceue of eveiy spe- 
cies of oriental amusement, and festive 
dissipation, vve returned to this place, 
having killed in our exclusion eight ti- 
gers, six elephants, and caught twenty- 
one. To enumerate the other kinds of 
game would requite a sheet as ample as 
the petit iou which vva> presented to Jun- 
gaze Khan, and might pet hups be treated 
by you in the manner that Asiatic con- 
queror Heated the petition. — Adieu. 

Yours, &c. 

above some thousands. The Nawab gives exo.i- 
gant piice^ for uncommonly large elephants, and 
he has none eleven feet high. Their general height 
is about seven or eight feet. 
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AN ESSAY" ON THE OOPAS, OR POISON-TREE OF JAVA. 

BY THOMAS HORSEFTELD, M. D. 

( From the Seventh Volume of the Transactions of the literary and Philosophical 
Society of Java.) 


I have proposed to myself in the fol- 
lowing essay, to offer you a short ac- 
count of the Oopas of Java. I feel some 
satisfaction in bei ne able, at a time when 
every subject relating to tin.' island has 
acquired a degiee of interest, to furnish 
you with a faithful description of the 
tree, made by myself on the spot where 
it grows, and to i elate it* effects on the 
animal system by experiments personally 
instituted and superintended ; and 1 flat- 
ter my«elf that the practical information 
detailed in the following sheets will re- 
fute the falsehoods that have been pub- 
lished concerning this subject, at the 
same time that it will remove the uncer- 
tainty in which it ha* In on enveloped. 

The literary and scientific world ha* in 
few instance.' been more grossly and impu- 
dently imposed upon than by the account 
of the Pbhon Oopas, published in Holland 
about the year 1730. The history and oi i- 


gin of this celebrated forgery still remains 
a my«tery. Foersch, who put his uame to 
the publication, certainly was (according 
to inhumation I have received from cre- 
ditable pei 'oil' who have long resided ou 
the island, a surgeon in the Dutch Fast 
India Company's service, about the time 
the account ot the Oopas appeared.* It 
would he in some degree interesting to 
become acquainted with his character. I 
have been led to suppose that his literary 
abilities were as mean, as his contempt 
of truth was consummate. 

Having hastily picked up some vague 
information concerning the Oopas, he 
carried it to Furope, w here his notes were 
arranged, < ouhtles'ly hj a different hand, 
in such a torrn, as liy their plausibility 


* foercli VI, a iurgton of I lie third cfcos at 
Samaiarg in the jear 1773. Hi* account of the 
Oopas 7 ice appeared in 1783, 
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and appearance of truth, to be generally 
credited. 

It is in no small decree surprising that 
so palpable a falsehood should have been 
asset ted with so much boldness and have 
remained so long without refutation — or 
that a subject of a nature so curious 
and so easily investigated, relating to its 
principal colony, should not have been 
iuquiied into and corrected by the na- 
turalists of the mother-countiy. 

To a person in any degree acquainted 
with the geogiaphy of the island, with 
the manners of the princes of Java, and 
their relation to the Dutch government 
at that peiiod, 01 with its internal his- 
tory duiing the last fifty jears, the fiist 
glance at the account of Foci sell must 
have evinced its falsity ami misrepre- 
sentation. Long alter it hail Ixen pro- 
mulgated, and published in the different 
public joiunuh m hum of the language* 
of Europe, a statement ol tacts, amount- 
ing to a i cl mat ion of this account, was 
published iu one of the volumes of the 
Transactions of the Batavian Society, or 
m one of its prefatory addresses. But 
not having the work at hand, I cannot 
with certainty refer to it, nor shall I 
enter into a regular examination and re- 
futation of the publication of Focr*ch, 
which is too contemptible to merit such 
attention. 

But though the account just mentioned, 
in so far as relate** to the situation of the 
Poison Tree, to its effects on the sur- 
rounding country, and to the application 
said to have been made of the Oopas on 
criminals in different pait* of the island, 
as well as the description of the poisonous 
substance itself, and its mode of collection, 
lias been demonstrated to be an extrava- 
gant forgery, — the existence of a tree on 
Ja\a, from whose sap a poison is prepar- 
ed, equal in fatality, when thrown into 
the circulation, to the strongest animal 
poisons hitheito known, is a fact, which 
it is at present m\ object to establish and 
to illustrate. 

The tree which produces this poison is 
called Antshar, and grows in the eastern 
extremity of the island. Before 1 pro- 
ceed to the description of it and of the 
effects produced by its poison, 1 must 
premise a few remarks on the history' of 
its more accurate investigation, and on 
flip circumstances which have lately Con- 
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tributed to bring a faithful account of 
this subject before the public. 

At the time I was prosecuting my in- 
quiries into the botany and natural his- 
tory of the island on behalf of the Dutch 
government, Mr. Leschcnanlt de La Tour, 
a Fieuch naturalist, was making a pri- 
vate collection of objects of natural his- 
tory for the governor of the north-east 
coast of Ja\a. He shortly preceded me 
in my visit to the eastern districts of the 
island, and while I was on my route 
from Sourabaya in that direction, I re- 
ceived from him a communication con- 
taining an account of the poison-tree as 
he found it in the province of Blamban- 
gan. I am induced to make this state- 
ment, in order to concede, as far as re- 
gards myself, to Mr. Leschcnault de La 
Tour, in the fullest manner, the priority 
of observing the Oopas of Java. I do 
this to prevent any reflection, in case a 
claim to the discovery should be made at 
a future period • but I muM be permitted 
to add in justice to the series of inqui- 
ries which engaged me and the manner 
in which they were carried on, that the 
knowledge of the existence of this tree 
was by no means uncommon or secret in 
the district of Blambangan, in the envi- 
rons of Banyoo-wangee ; that the com- 
mandant of the place, a man of some 
curiosity and inquiry, was acquainted 
with it, and that it could not (in all pro- 
liability) have escaped the notice of a 
person, who made the vegetable produc- 
tions an object of particular inquiry, and 
noted with minute attention every thing 
that related to their history and ope- 
ration. 

It is in fact more surprizing that a sub- 
ject of so much notoriety in the district 
of Blambancan, and of so erreat celebrity 
and misrepresentation in every other part 
of the world, should so long have re- 
mained unexplored, than that it should 
finally have been noticed and described ; 
and 'ince my visit to that province I have 
moie than once rcmaiked the coincidence 
which led two persons of nations differ- 
ent from each other, and from that which 
has been long in possession of the island, 
who commenced their inquiries without 
any previous communication and with 
different objects in view, within the pe- 
iiod of about six months, to visit and ex- 
amine the Oopas Tiec of Java. 
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The work of Rumphius contains a 
long account of the Oopas, under the de- 
nomination of Aibor Toxicana ; the 
tree does not grow in A m bo \n a, and his 
description was made from the informa- 
tion he obtained from Macassar. 

His figure was diawn from a bianch of 
that which was called the male tree, 
sent to him from the same place, and es- 
tablishing the identity of the poison-tree 
of Macassar and the other Eastern Islands 
with the Antsliar of Java. 

The account of this author is too ex- 
tensive to be abridged in this place. It 
concentrates all that has till lately been 
published on this subject ; but the rela- 
tion is mixed with many assertions and 
remarks of a fabulous nature, and it is 
highly probable that it was consulted in 
the fabrication of Foersch’s story. It is, 
however, highly interesting, as it gives an 
account of the effects of the poisoned 
darts, formerly employed in the wars of 
the Eastern Islands, on the human sys- 
tem, and of the remedies by which their 
effect was counteracted and cured. 

The simple sap of the Arbor Toxicana 
(according to Rumphius; is harmless, and 
requires the addition of ginger and seve- 
ral substances analogous to it, such as 
Ledoory and Lampoegang, to render it 
active and mortal. In so far it agrees 
with the Antshar, which in its simple 
state is supposed to be inert, and before 
being used as a poison, i3 subjected 
to a preparation which will be described 
after the history of the tree. The same 
effervescence and boiling which occurs on 
the mixture of the substances added to 
the milky juice by the Javanese in Blam- 
b an gan, lias been observed in the prepar- 
ation of the poison of Macassar, and in 
proportion to the violence of these ef- 
fects the poison is supposed to be active. 

A dissertation has been published by 
Crisp. jEjmlaeus at Upsal, which con- 
tains the substance of the account of 
Rumphius ; an extract from it is given in 
Dr. Duncan’s Medic. Comment, for the 
year 1790. 2d vol. Vth Decad. 

It appears from the account of Rum- 
phius that this tree is also found in Bor- 
neo, Sumatra and Bali. 

Besides the true poison-tree, the Oopas 
of the Eastern Islands, and the Antshar of 
the Jknmeee, this island produces a shrub, 
which, to far as observations have bi- 
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therto been made, is peculiar to the same, 
and, by a different mode of preparation, 
furnishes a poison far exceeding the 
Oopas in violence. Its name is Tshettik, 
and its specific description will succeed to 
that of the Antshai. The genus has not 
before been discovered nor described. 

Description of the Antshar. 

The Antshar belongs to the twenty- 
first class of Linnaeus, the Monoecia. 
The male and female floweis are produced 
in catkins (amenta) on the same branch, 
at no great distance from each other, 
the female flowers are in general above 
the male. 

The characters of the genus are : 

Male, tlower — Calijc consisting of 
several scales, which are imbricate. 

Corol. None — Stamines. Filaments ma- 
ny, very short, covered by the scales of 
the receptacle anthers. 

The receptacle on which the filaments 
are placed, lias a conical form, abrupt, 
somewhat rounded above. 

Female, flower — Catkins ovate. Ca- 
li.v consisting of a number of imbricate 
scales (generally more than in the male) 
containing one flower. 

Corol. None. 

Pistil — Germ single, ovate, erect ; styles 
two, long, slender, spreading ; stigmas 
simple, acute. 

Seed-vessel, an oblong drupe, covered 
with the calix. 

Seed, an ovate nut, with one cell. 

Specific Description. 

The Antshar is one of the largest trees 
in the forests of Java. The stem is cylin- 
drical, perpendicular, and rises com- 
pletely naked to the height of sixty, se- 
\ent) or eighty feet. Near the surface 
of the ground it spreads obliquely, divid- 
ing into numerous broad appendages or 
wings, much like the Canarian commune , 
and several others of our large forest trees. 
It is co\ ered with a whitish bark, slight- 
ly bursting in longitudinal furrows : near 
the ground this bark is, in old trees, 
more than half an inch thick, aud, upon 
being wounded, yields plentifully the 
milky juice from which the celebrated 
poison is prepared. A puncture or inci- 
sion being made in the tree, the juice or 
sap appears oozing out, of a yellowish 
colour (somewhat frothy) ; from old trees, 
paler ; and nearly white from young 
ones ; when exposed to the air, its sur- 
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face becomes brown. The consistence very 
much resenibles milk, only it is thicker 
and viscid. Thi« sap is contained in the 
true bark for cortex), which, when punc- 
tured, yields a considerable quantity, so 
that in a short time a cup full may be 
collected from a large tree. The inner 
bark for liber) is of a close fibious tex- 
ture, like that of the moms papprijWa , 
and when separated from the other bark, 
and cleansed fiom the adhering particles, 
resembles a coarse piece of linen. It has 
been -worked into ropes which are very 
st long, and the poorer class of people 
employ the inner bark of younger trees, 
which is more easily prepared, for the 
purpose of making a coarse stuff which 
they wear when woi king in the fields. 
But it requires much bruising, washing, 
and a long immersion in water before it 
can be used, and even when it appeals 
completely purified, pei«oiis weaiing this 
dress, on being exposed to the rain, aic 
affected with an intolerable itching, 
which rend* rs their flimsy coveriug al- 
most insupportable. 

It will appear from the account of the 
manner in which the poison is prepared, 
that the deleterious quality exists in the 
gum, a small portion of which still adher- 
ing to the bark, produces, when it be- 
comes wet, this irritating effect, and it is 
singular, that this property of the pre- 
pared baik is known to the Javanese in 
all places where the tree grow r s (for in- 
stance in various parts of the provinces of 
Bangil and Malang, and even at Onar- 
ang), while the preparation of a poison 
from its juice, which produces a mortal 
effect when introduced into the body by 
pointed weapons, is an exclusive art of 
the inhabitants of the eastern extremity 
of the island. 

One of the Regents in the eastern dis- 
tricts informed me, that having many 
years ago prepared caps or bonnets from 
the inner bark of the Antshar, which 
were stiffened in the usual manner with 
thick rice water, and handsomely painted, 
for the purpose of decorating his Man- 
tries, they all decidedly refused to wear 
them, asserting that they would cause 
their hair to fall off. 

The stem of the Antshar having ar- 
rived at the before-mentioned height, 
sends off a few stout brandies, which 
spreading nearly horizontally with several 
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Irregular curves, divides into smaller 
branches,’ and form a hemispherical, but 
not very regular crown. The external 
branches are short, have several unequal 
bends, and are covered with a brown 
bark. 

The leaves are alternate, oblong, heart* 
shaped, somewhat narrower towards the 
base, entire, with a waving or undulated 
inaraiu, which sometimes has a few ir- 
legular sinuosities. The longitudinal 
nerve divides the leaf somewhat oblique- 
ly, and the inferior division is generally 
the larger. The point is irregular, some 
are rounded at the end, others run off 
almost abruptly to a short point. The 
upper surface is shining and nearly 
smooth : some widely-dispeised short 
villi ate observed on it; the inferior sur- 
face is lightly lough, reticulated, and 
marked with oblique parallel veins. The 
petiole is short. The flowers are pro- 
duced towaids the extieniity of the outer 
branches, in a few st altered catkins. 
The common peduncle of the males is 
slender and long, that of the females is 
shorter. 

Pievious to the season of flowering, 
about the beginning of June, the tree 
sheds its leaves, which re-appear when 
the male flowers have completed the of- 
fice of fecundation. Jt delights in a fer- 
tile and not very elevated soil, and is 
only found in the laigest forests. I first 
met with it (the Antshar) in the province 
of Poegar, on my way to Banjoowangee ; 
in the province of Blambangan l visited 
four or five different tiees, from which 
this description has been made, while two 
of them furnished the juice for the pre- 
paration of the Oopas. The largest of 
these trees had, where the oblique appen- 
dages of the stem entered the ground, a 
diameter of at least ten feet, and where 
the regularly round and stiaight stem be- 
gan, the extent of at least ten feet be- 
tween the points of two opposite appen- 
dages at the surface of the ground, 
its diameter was full three feet. I have 
since found a very tall tree in Passooroo- 
vvamr, near the boundary of Malang, and 
very lately I have discovered seveial young 
trees in the forests of Japara, and one in 
tree in the vicinity of Onarang. In all 
these places, though the inhabitants are 
unacquainted with the preparation and 
effect of the poison, they distinguish the 
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tree by the uame of Antshar. From the Description of the Tshettik. 

tree I fouml in the province of Passooroo- The fructification of the Tshettik is 
wang I collected some juice, which was still unknown ; after all possible research 
nearly equal in its operation to that of in the district where it grows, I have not 
Blambangan. One of the experiments to been able to find it in a flowering state, 
be related below was made with the It is a large winding shrub. 

Oopas prepared by myself, after my re- The root extends creeping to a consi- 
tnm to the chief village. I had some dif- derable distance, parallel to the surface 
ficulty in inducing the inhabitants to of the earth, sending off small fibres at 
assist me in collecting the juice, as they different curves, while the main root 
feared a cutaneous eruption and inflam- strikes perpendicularly into the ground, 
mation, resembling, according to the ac- In large individuals it has a diameter 
count they gave of it, that produced by of two or three inches ; it is covered 
the Ingas of this island, the Rhus remix with a reddish brown bark, containing 


of Japan, and the Rhus radicans of North 
America ; but they were only affected by 
a slight heat and itching of the eyes. In 
clearing the new grounds in the environs 
of Banjoowangee for cultivation, it is 
with much difficulty the inhabitants can 
be made to approach the tree, as they 
dread the cutaneous eruption which it is 
known to produce when newly cut down. 

But except when the tree is largely 
' wounded, or when it is felled, by which 
a large portion of the juice is disengaged, 
the effluvia of which, mixing with the at- 
mosphere, affects the persons exposed to 
it, with the symptoms just mentioned, 
the tree may be approached and ascended 
like the other common trees in the fo- 
rests. 

The Antshar, like the trees in its neigh- 
bourhood, is on all sides surrounded by 
shrubs and plants ; in no instance have I 
observed the ground naked or barren in 
its immediate eireumference. 

The largest tree I met with in Blam- 
bangan was so closely environed by the 
common trees and shrubs of the forest in 
which it grew, that it was with difficulty 
I could approach it. Several vines and 
climbing shrubs, in complete health and 
vigour, adhered to it, and ascended to 
nearly half its height. And at the time 
I visited the tree and collected the juice, 

I was forcibly struck with the egregious 
misrepresentation of Foersch. Several 
young trees spontaneously sprung from 
seeds that had fallen from the parent, re- 
minded me of a line in Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden, “ Chained at his root two scion 
demons dwell — while in recalling his 
beautiful description of the Oopas, my vi- 
cinity to the tree gave me reason to re- 
Jdlce that it is founded on fiction. The 
’Wboinf the Antshar is white, light and 
-of » spongy appearance. 


a juice of the same colour, of a pecu- 
liar, pungent, and somewhat nauseous 
odour. From this bark the poison is pre- 
pared. 

The stem, which in general is shrubby, 
sometimes acquires the size of a small 
tree ; it is very irregular in its ascent 
and distribution : having made several 
large bends near the surface of the eartli 
it divides (at long intervals) into nume- 
rous brandies, which attach themselves 
to the neighbouring objects and pursue a 
winding course, at no great distance from 
the ground and nearly parallel to it. In 
some instances the stem rises to the top 
of large trees ; its form is completely cy- 
lindrical, and it is covered with a grey 
spotted bark. 

The lesser branches arise from the stem 
in pairs (opposite) and are very long, 
slender, cylindrical, divergent or spread- 
ing, and covered with a smooth grey 
shining hark ; on these the leaves are 
placed opposite, in single pairs or on a 
a common footstalk, pinnate in two or 
three pairs ; they are egged, spear-shap- 
ed, entire, terminating in a long narrow 
point, completely smooth and shining on 
the upper surface, with a few parallel 
veins beneath. The petioles are short 
and somewhat curved. Toward their 
extremity the shoots produce cirrhi or 
tendrils, which appear without any re- 
gular distribution opposite to the leaflets ; 
and some branches are entirely without 
them: they are about an inch long, slen- 
der, compressed and spirally turned 
back (recurvati) at their end near the 
base a small stipula is found. 

The Tshettik grows only in close, 
shady, almost inaccessible forests, in a 
deep, black, fertile, vegetable mould. It 
is very rarely met mith, even in the wil- 
dernesses of Blambangan. 
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Preparation la? of the Ants har. — This 
process was performed for me by an old 
Javanese, who was celebrated for his su- 
perior skill In preparing the poison. 
About eight ounces of the juice of the 
Antshar, which has been collected the 
preceding evening in the usual manner, 
and preserved in the joint of a bamboo, 
was carefully strained into a bowl. The 
sap of the following substances, which 
had been finely grated and bruised, was 
carefully expressed and poured into it, 
viz. Arum, Nampoo (Javanese) Kaempferia 
Galanga, Kontshur, Amomutn, Bengley , 
fa variety of Zctambed) common onion 
and garlic, of each about half a dram; 
the same quantity of finely powdered 
black pepper was then added, and the 
mixture stiired. 

The preparer now took an entire fruit 
of the Capsicum frulicosum or Guinea 
pepper, and having opened it, he care- 
fully separated a single seed, and placed 
it on the fluid in the middle of the 
bowl. 

The seed immediately began to reel 
round rapidly, now forming a regular cir- 
cle, then darting towards the margin of 
the cup, with a perceptible commotion 
on the surface of the liquor, which conti- 
nued about one minute. Being complete- 
ly at rest, the same quantity of pepper 
was again added, and another seed of the 
capsicum laid on as before : a similar 
commotion took place in the fluid, but iu 
a less degree, and the seed was carried 
round with diminished rapidity. The 
addition of the same quantity of pepper 
was repeated a third time, when a seed 
of the capsicum being carefully placed in 
the ceutre of the fluid, remained quiet, 
forming a regular circle about itself, in 
the fluid, resembling the halo of the 
moon. This is considered as a sign that 
the preparation of the poison is complete. 


The dried milk of the Antshar having 
been preserved close a considerable time, 
can still be prepared and rendered active. 
A quantity which I had collected about 
two months before, was treated in the 
following manner by the same person 
who prepared the fresh juice. Being in- 
fused in as much hot water as was barely 
sufficient well to dissolve it, it was care- 
fully stirred till all the particles soluble 
in water were taken up ; a coagulum of 
resin remained undissolved ; this was 
taken out and thrown away. The liquor 
was now treated with the spices above- 
mentioned, the pepper and the seed of 
the capsicum, in the same manner as the 
fresh juice. The same whirling motion 
occurred as above described, on the seed 
being placed in the centre. Its activity 
will appear from one of the experiments 
to be related. 

2d. Of the Tshettik. — The bark of the 
root is carefully separated, and cleared 
of all the adherent earth ; a proporti- 
onate quantity of water is poured on, and 
it is boiled about an hour, when the 
fluid is carefully filtered through a white 
cloth ; it is then exposed to the fire 
again and boiled down to nearly the con- 
sistence of an extract ; in this state It 
much resembles a thick syrop. The fol- 
lowing spices, having been prepared as 
above described, are added in the same 
proportion as to the Antshar; viz. 
Kzerupferia Galanga, ( Kontshur ) Soonty , 
fyc. Dshey, for common onion , garlic , 
and black pepper . 

The expressed juice of these is poured 
into the vessel, which is once more ex- 
posed to the fire a few minutes, when the 
preparation is complete. The Oopas of 
both kinds must be preserved in very 
close vessels. 

(To be continued.) 
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A DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY OF NIPAL. 


Nipal, including its tributary pro- 
vinces, is one of the most extensive in- 
dependent sovereignties in India, com- 
prehending at present nearly the whole 
of Northern Hindostan. The territories 
which compose this state are situated 
principally between the 27th and 32d de- 


grees of north latitude, and in length 
from N. E. to S. W. may be estimated at 
seven hundred miles by one hundred 
miles average breadth. 

To the east, the possessions of the 
Ghoorkhali Rajahs of Nipal are bounded 
by those of the Deb Rajah of Bootan, to 
4 A 2 
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the S. E. the Bengal districts of Rung- 
poor Dinagepoor, and Cooch Bahar. The 
Nipal frontier, tow aid the east, is dis- 
tinguished by the town and district of 
Sookhim, by the Moruug hills on the 
S. E. quarter, and on the N. E. hy the 
towns of Dhoalka and Lastie. The coun- 
try lying between Catinamfoo and the 
borders described, is almost entiiely 
mountainous, giving lise to many lapid 
streams. 

Along the whole southern frontier, 
from Rungpoor in Bengal, to Belaspoor, 
on the Sutulcje, in the province of 
Delhi, the Nipal territories are bounded 
hy the ButMi distiicts in Bengal, Bahar 
Oude, and Delhi, with the exception of 
about sixty miles, belonging to the Na- 
bob of Oude, which intervene. Since 
the conquest of Serinagur, in 1803, by 
the Nipalese, the Sutuleje river forms 
the boundary to the west, separating 
their territories from the proviuce of La- 
hore, on which they have already begun 
to encroach. Along the whole northern 
frontier, the great Himalagy chain of 
mountains divides them from the elevated 
table-land of Tibet. 

The limits assigned above, describe 
the empire in its utmost dimensions, of 
which a very small part (hereafter to 
be described) has any claim to the appel- 
lation of Nipal: the modern names of the 
other principal districts are Giiorcah, Ky- 
raut, Morung, Muckvyany, Macwanpoor, 
Lamjung, Tahuoor, Twenty- four Rajas, 
Casly, Palpar, Ismah, Rolpah, Patahu, 
Deucar, Jemlah, Kemaoon,* Almora, and 
Serinagur. 

The Bagniatty River, which passes be- 
tween Manmary and the Kuttiool of mo- 

* Kemaoon, oi Camanii, a provmteor di'tiict 
InNoithern Hmdostvn, situated principally be- 
tween the 29 th and 30th degrees of north latitude, 
the hilly part of winch belonged to the Rajah of 
Nipal i and the Turryr, 01 lower part, to the 
British government, having been ceded in 1*01 
by the Nabob of Oude. The U rmory of this dis- 
trict is separated from that of Serinagur hy a 
range of mountains, on which stands the village 
of Chin g, lat.30°6 N. The whole of Kemaoon 
is now English . 

Aftei passing this ch mi of hills, the contrast is 
remarkable. I !»«. bibs of Ktmauoii appear to 
rise in a >tguUi auhv.ty horn their bases, and 
♦he soil i' of rich ear'll, firing birth to fine 
wdure aud extensive hue^is. I In country also 
divides into rather spat mis ui 1*< rt i dertd lei- 
tjj*by tillage, and the cultiv.u on is more ex- 
tfn'dfcd, and carried further up the hills than m 
Serinagur, arith a greater population. On the 
fgon^ier, several of the villages are amded, one 
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deni maps, divides in the quarter the 
Briti^li and Nipal territories in a direc- 
tion nearly S. S. W. ; but the river, al- 
though wide, i* not, at particular seasons 
of the years above knee deep. On the 
western m<Ic, smith of Hettowna, the 
common boundary of the Biiti-di an<l Ni- 
paul teiritorie<, may he de-enbed by a 
line drawn midway between Kkdurraand 
tTlown. At Ilettowra, the country is 
composed of a confuted heap of hills, >e- 
paiated in vaiious directions by nanow 
bottoms or glens which is aLo the ap- 
pearance exhibited by the gieatest pait 
of the mountainous tract known under 
the general name of Nipal ; no single un- 
inteirupted chain or range being met 
with after passing the Chenaghautl ridge. 
The sides of these hills are every where 
covered wi th tall forests (chiefly of saul 
orsesso), or partially cultivated with dif- 
ferent sorts of grain. The mountainous 
tract to the east, is inhabited hy various 
uncivilized nations, the principal of whom 
are the Kyrauts, the Hawoos, and the 
Limbooas, who are all Hindoos of the 
Braliminical pei suasion, but of the low- 
est ca«t. The chief towns are Catman- 
doo, the capital, Gorcah, Pattan, Bhat- 
gan, Jemlah, Almora, and Serinagur. 

The valley of Nipal Proper, whence 
the sovereignty tak.es its name, is nearly 
of an oval figure : its greatest length from 
north to south is twelve miles by nine 
its greatest breadth ; the circumference 
of the whole being under fifty miles. To 
the south it is bounded by very stupen- 
dous mountains ; but to the east and 
west, the enclosing hills are less lofty. 
Sheopuri, which constitutes its principal 


half belonging to serinagur, and one liaifto Ke- 
mao^n, an arrangement w inch sec ms unfortunate, 
umler present circumstance 5 . In tins district are 
mans small and rapid livers, such as the Gau- 
tnathi, the Garuda Gunga, the Barrul, and the 
Cau lla. Prior to 1791, the mountainous part of 
this district was subdued by the Nipalese: and in 
1S08 the expelled Rajah of Kemaoon resided at 
Rampooras a tehsildar (subordinate collector of 
the revenue) under the British government. In 
1582 Abul Fazel describes the Kemaoon moun- 
tains, and attributes to them a great mat./ valu- 
able articles whicu thev d>> Jut produce:— “ A 
part of the northern mountain' nl this soubah is 
called Kemaoon, w here tin i- are mines of gold, 
silver, lead, inn. oipimt.nl, «md borax. Here 
aie also found abtimiance ol musk-deer, ketass 
cows, silkworms, falcons of various kinds, goat*, 
horses, and plenty oi honey." 

The city of Almora is the capital both of Ke« 
maoon and the Almora districts. 
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barrier to the north, is the highest of 
the mountains that encircle it, whence 
issue the Bhagisatty and Vishunmatty ri- 
vers, which, with many other streams, 
traverse the valley of Nipal, the bottom 
of which, beside being \ei> uneven, is 
intersected with deep ravines and speckled 
with little hills. Seen from Mount Chan- 
dra^hire, the valley of Nipal appeals 
thickly settled with villages, among fields 
feitilized by numerous streams* but the 
part of the wew which nn»t powerlully 
attracts the attention, i> the adjacent 
enormous mountains of Sheopuri .and 
Jibgibia, with the gigantic Himalaya ridge, 
covered \\ ith everlasting snow, in the back 
ground. 

In some ancient Hindoo books Nipal 
is called Deccaui Tapoo or the southern 
isle, in leference to its situation with ic- 
spect to the Himalaya mount. iin>, and 
the contiguous noitliem region" ; the 
valley ot Nijral being then* described as 
an immenese lake, which, in the pi ogress 
of ages, had retiled within the hanks of 
the Bhagmatty. 

Climate. 

The noithernmost part of the Nipal 
valley scarcely lies in a higher parallel of 
latitude than 27° 3 N. Yet it enjoys, 
in some respects, the climate of the 
south of Europe. Its height above the 
sea appears, fiotn the baiometcr, to be 
above tour thousand feet : the mean tem- 
perature fium the 17rh to the 25th of 
March was f>7 degree". The seasons here 
are pretty much the same as in Upper 
Hindustan. The rains commence rather 
eailicr, and set in from the south-east 
quarter; are usually very copious, and 
break up about the middle of October. 
In a few hours the inhabitants, by as- 
cending the mountains, can pas* a variety 
of temperatures ; and in three or four 
da>s journey by moving from Noakote 
to Kheroo, or Rainika, may exchange the 
heat of Bengal foi the cold of Russia. 

Land". 

Throughout Nipal proper, the Newar 
tribes alone cultivate the ground, and ex- 
ercise the useful aits; but they enjoy lit- 
tle security or happmc'S under their pit- 
sent rulers. The sovereign in there re- 
garded as the original absolute propi ietor 
of all lands. Even the first subject of 
the state has, generally speaking, but a 
tempoi ary and precarious interest in the 
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lands which he holds ; being liable, at 
every punjunni (or grand council) to be 
deprived of them altogether; to have 
them commuted for a pecuniary stipend, 
or, exchanged for others. This council 
consists of the principal ministers of go- 
vernment, and of such other persons, as 
the sovereign thinks fit to invite to it. 

The lands of the Nipal state are divid- 
ed into 1. crown lands; 2. Biita, or Bi- 
monter lands; 3. Kolirya or Bari Lauds, 
(such as aic destitute of streams) and 
4. Kaith, or plantation-lands of the first 
quality. 

The beegali is used in mensuration by 
the I’m butties only: by which appella- 
tion the occupiers of the hilly regions sur- 
rounding the valley ot Nipal are distin- 
guished from the Netvats or proper in- 
habitants of the latter. Many Kaitlis 
yield three harvests; one of lice, one 
of wheat, pulse, &c. and, sometimes one 
oi two ot an excellent vegetable, called 
toii. There are gi omuls that yield two 
crops ot rice successively ; one fine anil 
the other coarse ; beside affording in the 
same year a wheat crop. 

Productions. 

The sugar-cane is cultivated in the Ni- 
pal valley ; but rarely more is raised than 
is required for the consumption of the 
chief landlords ; the seed is always sown 
by females. 

The plough is scarcely ever used by 
cultivators in the valley, who prepare 
their ground for rice by digging to a cer- 
tain depth with a sort of spade, turning 
up the soil in ridges, as in potatoe-plan- 
tations, leaving the whole for some time 
until well flooded, and finally, levelling 
the field. Among the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of Nipal, are the raspberry, the 
walnut, and the tuulberiy. 

The cattle of Nipal, gencially speak- 
ing, are so superior to those commonly 
met with in Bengal, and the Chowry 
cow, and Changea or Shawl-goat, are 
only to he found among the mountains 
h., Kiel me on Tibet. The inhabitants of 
the latter country use sheep as beasts of 
burden, for the transporting salt into 
Nipal, ol which each is said to carry 
lot ty -two pounds avoirdupoise. This dis- 
trict does not abound much with game; 
and the fish, from the transput nicy and 
rapidity of the stream are veiy difficult to 
catch with the fly. The sat ip, ortolan. 
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wild goose, and wild duck, appear in Ni- 
pal only as birds of passage, making a 
stage of it between Hindostan and Tibet. 
Copper and iron aie found here; the 
latter of an excellent quality. Oude was 
formerly supplied with copper from this 
country; but of late, the European cop- 
per, by underselling, has driven the Ni- 
pal copper out of the markets. The gold 
imported to Bengal from Nipal, is not 
the produce of the country : the quantity 
procured from the rivulets, flowing 
through the territories, beiug extremely 
small. The gold is received by the Ni- 
palese from Tibet iu exchange for goods. 

Trade. 

The commerce of Nipal is not so exten- 
sive as it might be under better regula- 
tions. This is paitly to be attributed to 
the ignorance and jealousy of the admi- 
nistration ; but also in a great degree to 
the monopolies certain Uluts or mer- 
cantile Gosains, and a few other mer- 
chants, have long been in possession of. 
If it were not for these obstacles an ex- 
tensive traffic might be carried on be- 
tween Tibet and the British territories, 
through Nipal. 

Nipal exports to British India, ele- 
phants, elephant’s teeth, rice, timber, 
hides, ginger, terra-japoniea, turrauric, 
wax, honey, pure resin of the pine, wal- 
nuts, oranges, long- pepper, bark of the 
root -of bastard cinnamon, dried leases of 
ditto, large cardamums, dammer lamp 
oil, afcd cotton of the simul-tree. These 
articles are the produce of the Morung 
and other parts of the Turiani, and of 
Nipal : beside these, a great variety of 
articles produced in Tibet are sent south 
through Nipal. There are small quanti- 
ties of salt and salt-petre made in the 
eastern part of the Nipal valley ; but the 
former is not so much esteemed by the 
natives as 'that of Tibet. The following 
articles are exported from the British do- 
minions to Nipal, either for the con- 
sumption of that country, or for the Ti-‘ 
bet market ; viz. Bengal cloths, muslins 
and silks of various sorts, raw silk, gold 
and silver laces, carpets, English cutlery, 
saffron, spices, sandal- wood, quicksilver, 
cotton, tin, zinc, lead, soap, camphor, 
chillies, tobacco, and coral. 

- , . Manufactures. 

The Newars of Nipal fabricate only 
cloth* of a Very coarse kind. The cotton 


employed is the produce either of Ni- 
akot, or of theMuddai/e; by which latter 
name they commonly distinguish the Com- 
pany's territories. They work very well 
in iron, copper, and brass, and are par- 
ticularly ingenious in carpentry : though 
they never use a saw, dividing their 
wood, of whatever size, with the ehissel 
and mallet. They expoit some of their bra- 
zen utensils to the southward. They have 
attempted without success, to manufac- 
ture some Are arms ; but their swords 
and daggers are tolerably good. They 
gild extremely well, and construct bells 
of so large a size as five feet diameter. 

From rice, and other grain, they distil 
spirits, and also prepare a fermented li- 
quor from wheat, &c. munnua, rice, which 
they name phaur : it is made in the 
manner of our malt liquors, which it re- 
sembles. The currency of Nipal consists 
chiefly in silver pieces of eight annas 
(14d.) called siccas, and they have a 
coin so low as the 280th part of a sicca. 

Population. 

The great mass of the inhabitants of 
Nipal dwell in the valleys ; the hills and 
Turiani, being but thinly populated. Ge- 
neral Kirkpatrick estimates the popula- 
tion of the valley of Nipal at half a mil- 
lion, which appears an extraordinary 
number, when its small dimensions are 
considered. The inhabitants consist prin- 
cipally of the two superior classes of 
Hindoos, (Bramins and Khfetris, with 
their subdivisions) Newars, Dhenwars 
Mhanjees, Bhooteas, and Bhauras ; the 
two first divisions, who occupy theprin- 
cipal stations in the sovereignty, and fill 
the armies, are dispersed through the 
country. The Newars are confined al- 
most to the valley of Nipal ; the Dhen- 
wars and Mhanjees are the fishermen and 
husbandmen of the western districts, and 
the Bhooteas inhabit such parts of Ku- 
char (Lower Tibet) as are included in the 
Nipal territories. The Bhauras are se- 
parated from tber tfetv&ns, and amount 
to about five thousand. To the eastward, 
some districts are Inhabited by the Lim- 
booas, Nuggerkooties, and others ; of 
whom little is known beside the name. 
The Newars are divided into several castes 
like those among the more southern Hin- 
doos. 

The Purbutties, or peasantry of the 
mountainous country, are divided into 
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four classes, according to tlie number of 
ploughs and the nature of their occu- 
pation. The expenses of the military es- 
tablishments are, for the most part, dis- 
charged by assignments of land ; though, 
in some instances, the soldier receives 
his pay from the treasury. In money and 
lands together, the pay of the private 
sepoy amounts to about seventy-six ru- 
pees, exclusive of his coat, which is sup- 
plied by government. Some of the vil- 
lages bestowed in jaghires are of consi- 
derable value, yielding from three to fiv.e 
thousand rupees annual revenue. The 
income of a village, exclusive of what 
arises from the produce of such lands as 
may be annexed to it, consists principally 
in the rent of houses, which are all built of 
brick, and the duties charged on salt, to- 
bacco, pepper, betel-nut, and similar 
articles of general consumption. 

Revenues. 

The Nipal territories being for the 
most part parcelled out into jaghires, the 
proportion of their produce received into 
the treasury is not considerable. It pro- 
bably never exceeds thirty lacs of rupees 
per annum, nor falls under twenty-five. 
The profit from the mint alone is reck- 
oned at from seven to eight lacs of ru- 
pees. 

The trade in gold from Tibet has usu- 
ally been a monopoly in the hands of go- 
vernment ; the copper-mines formerly 
yielded a considerable revenue, but now 
scarcely produce a lack. The chief ex- 
penses of government are the provision of 
fire-arms and military stores — of broad- 
cloth for the clothing of the regular 
troops — and of jewels, silks, and cotton 
stuffs from Bengal. 

Army. 

The Nipal artillery is very bad. Match- 
locks, hows, and arrows, and kohras, or 
hatchet-swords, are the common weapons 
used. The regular forces are armed with 
muskets, of which few are fit for actual 
service. This fores consists of from fifty 
to sixty companies of unequal strength, 
but containing, on an average, not less 
than one hundred and forty fire-locks, 
the privates of which are brave and very 
hardy, but their discipline slovenly. The 
Jung Neshaun, or war standard, is on a 
yellow ground, and exhibits a figure of 


Hoonimaun, a Hindoo deity, whose form 
is that of a monkey. 

Government. 

. The Nipal constitution of government 
is essentially despotic, modified by cer- 
tain observances, enjoined by immemori- 
al custom, the Dharma Shastra forming 
the basis of their jurisprudence in civil 
and criminal cases. 

Manners. 

Tire inhabitants of this region have all 
along entertained hut little intercourse 
with the neighbouring nations, and are 
probably the only Hindoo people who 
have not been disturbed, far less subdued, 
by any Mohammedan force. They are in 
consequence remarkable for a simplicity 
of character and an absence of parade or 
affectation. The Newar tribe differ in 
many respects from the other Hindoo in- 
habitants, particularly in feeding on the 
flesh of buffaloes. They probably never 
were of a warlike disposition, and are 
held in contempt by the I’nrbutties or 
mountaineers. Their occupations are 
chiefly agricultural, and they execute 
most of the country arts and manufac- 
tures. They are of a middle size, broad 
shoulders and chest, stout limbs, round 
and rather flat faces, small eyes, low and 
somewhat spreading noses, and open 
chearful countenances. The ordinary 
hue of their complexion is between a 
sallow and copper colour. It is remark- 
able that the Newar women, like the 
Naira of Malabar, may, in fact, have as 
many husbands as they please, being at 
liberty to divorce them on the slightest 
pretences. 

Learning. 

It is extremely probable there is no 
place in India, where a search after an- 
cient Sanscrit manuscripts would be more 
successful than in the valley of Nipal, and 
particularly at Bhatgong, which is the 
Benares of the Glioorkhali territories. 
General Kirkpatrick, the Biitish amhasr 
sador to Nipal in 1793, was informed, 
while there, of one library, said to con- 
tain fifteen thousand volumes. Beside 
the Sanscrit, which is. cultivated by the 
Brahmins of Nipal, the principal verna- 
cular languages are the Purbutti, the 
Newar, the Dhenwar, the Muggur, the 
Kyraut, the Hovoo, the Limbooa, and the 
Bhootea. 
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Religion. 

The books held sacred by the Hindoos 
leave scarcely any room to doubt that 
the religion of Brahma has been establish- 
ed from the most remote antiquity in 
the Nipal valley, whet e there are as many 
temples as houses, and as many idols as 
inhabitants; there not being a fountain, 
river, or hill within its limits, that is 
not consecrated to some one or other of 
the Hindoo deities. The popular re- 
ligion in general, differs nothing from 
Hindoo doctrines established in other 
parts of India, excepting so far as the 
secluded nature of the country may have 
assisted to preserve it in a state of supe- 
rior purity. The valley of Nipal in par- 
ticular, abounds with temples of great 
sanctity, where numbers of peasantry 
sacrifice buffaloes to Bhavani, and af- 
terward feed on the flesh with great sa- 
tisfaction. During the Goorkhah expe- 
dition to Tibet, the soldiers fed on the 
flesh of the Chowry cow, or long-haired 
bullock ; yet were in other respects pro- 
fessors of the Brahminical religion. 

History. 

The ancient history of Nipal is very 
much clouded with mythological fable. 
The inhabitants have lists of princes for 
many ages back ; of whom Ny Muni, 
who communicated his name to the \ al- 
ley, was the first. Like other eastern 
states it often changed masters ; but the 
revolutions appear either to have origi- 
nated internally, or to have been con- 
nected with their immediate neighbours, 
as we never find them subjected to any 
other great Asiatic power. 

In A. D. 1323, Hur Singh Deo, Rajah 
of Semrounghur, and of the posterity of 
Bamdeb, of the Soorej Bungsi princes of 
Oude, entered Nipal, and completely 
subdued it. The crown continued in 
his family until 1768, when Purthi Na- 
rayan, the Rajah of Gorcali (Ghoorka)* 

* Gorcah, or Ghurka, a town, and also a dis- 
trict, to which the former gives its name, 
Northern Hindoostan, situated between the 28th 
and »th degrees of north latitude. Prior to the 
conquest of Nipal by Rajah Purthi Narrayan, °f 
Ghoorka, the Trisoolgunga separated the terri- 
tories of the Ghoorkah and Newar (or Nipal) 
princes, the western limit of the Ghoorka dis- 
trict being marked by the Mursiangdi. This ter* 
ritorj, beside a numerous peasantry of Dhen- 
wars^con tains several Rajpoot families, and some 
Ngwgr*, but is principally occupied by the Brah- 
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put an end to the dynasty of Semroung- 
hur Khetries. Runjeet Mull, of Bhat- 
goug was the last prince of the Soorej 
Bungsi race that reigned over Nipal. He 
formed on alliance with Purthi Narrayan, 
of Gorcah with a view’ of strengthening 
himself against the sovereign of Catman- 
doo ; but this connexion ended in the 
total reduction of Nipal by his ally, in the 
Newar year 888, corresponding with A. D. 
1768. Ranjeet Mull took refuge at 
Benares, where he died, and left a son 
named Abdool Singh, who is probably 
still alive. Puithi Narrayan, the Ghoor- 
kha conqueror of Nipal, died in 1771, 
leaving two sous Singh Pertanb and Ba- 
li ad ar Sah, the former of whom suc- 
ceeded him, and died in 1775, after hav- 
ing added considerably to the extent of 
his dominions, by the subjugation of the 
districts of Tannohi, Soomaisee, Jogr- 
mara, and Oopadrong, lying to the S. W. 
of Nipal. 

Singh Pertanb had only one legitimate 
son, Raja Run Bahadur, who was his 
successor, under the regency of his mo- 
ther, dining which period Palpa, Gar- 
rumcotc and Ka»ky weie added to the 
Nipal dominions. Under the succeeding 
regency of Bahadur Sah, the Rajah’s 
uncle, all the estates lying between 
Kasky and Serinagur, including both the 
territories of the Twenty-four and Twen- 
ty-two Rajahs, comprehending the domi- 
nion of forty-six petty princes, were either 
absolutely seized or rendered tributary. 

In the year 1769 a force was detached 
by the Bengal government against the 

minical and Kbetri tribes ; and as these constitut- 
ed the principal strength of Purthi Narrayans go- 
vernment, and continue to form the mam sup- 
port of the present one, they possess considerable 
authority. Their duels are known bv the name 
of Thurgors from whom :ire selected the leading 
conductors of affair*. Their number is thirty- 
six, the title properly descending only to heads 
of families, and these thnty-six are subdivided into 
three gradations. 

The Ghoorkali reigning family pretend to de- 
rive their descent from the Rajpoot princes 
Odeypoor, in the same manner as the Savajee 
family claimed a similar origin. For a consider- 
able period they have existed in tht mountainous 
country bordering on the liver Gunduck, during 
which time they have gradually risen into power 
by successive encroachments on their neighbours. 
After the conquest of Nipal by the Ghoorkhalies 
in 1768, the seat of government was tiansferred 
to Catmandoo, and the city of Gorka, having 
been much neglected, is greatly decayed. Near 
to tbe city ot Gorcah thete is said to be a consi- 
derable mass of rock chrystal. 
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Ghoorkhalies under Captain Kinlock, 
which penetrated as far as Sedowly, an 
important post at the foot of the Nipal 
lulls ; but not being able to proceed fur- 
ther and his troops being sickly, the en- 
terprise was abandoned. 

Toward the end of Mr. Hastings's Go- 
vernment the Teshoo Lama of Tibet 
proceeded to Pekin, and dying soon after 
his arrival there, Sum bur Lama, his 
brother, fled fiom Hassa to the Rajah of 
Nipal, taking with him a courideiable 
quantity of treasure. By his communi- 
cations he excited the avarice of the Nipal 
government, which maichcd a body of 
troops towards Lassa. The armies of the 
latter being beaten, they agreed to pay a 
tribute of tin ee lacks of rupees. In 171)0 
the Nipalese, by the advice of Sumhur 
Lama, sent an army of 18,000 men 
against Teshoo Loomboo, the ieri deuce 
of another Lama, which plundered that 
place and all its immeious temple*. 
In their retieat fiom this place 
they lost 2000 men by the severity of the 
weather, great numbers of w hom appear 
to have been frozen to death. 

In 1702 the Emperor of China, as 
grand protector of the Lamas, sent an 
army of seventy thousand men again-t 
the Nipal ltajah, which beat the Nipa- 
lese repeatedly, and advanced to Noakote, 
within twenty-six mile* of Cdtiinmiloo. 
The Nipalese weu* at last obliged to make 
peace on ignominious terms consenting 
to become tnhuuiies to the Emperor of 
China, and to instore all the plunder they 
had acquit ed fiom the Tibet Lamas. A 
treaty ot comm *rce w a* at this time at- 
tempted by Lord Cornwallis, and Captain 
Kirkpatrick sent envoy to Cartmandoo ; 
but the extreme jealousy of the Nipalese 
frustrated all his endeavouis. 

In Mai ch 1793, a treaty was entered 
into by Mi. Duncan, then resident at 
Benaro, oil the part of the British go- 
vernment, through the medium of native 
agents, by which it \va*> stipulated, that 
two and a half per cent, should be reci- 
procally taken as duty on the imports 
from both countues, to be levied on the 
amount of the invoices stamped at the 
custom-houses of their respective coun- 
tries, for which purpose certain stations 
on the frontiers were selected. It was 
also agieod that the merchants who had 
Asiatic Journ.~~ No. VI, 


transported their goods into either coun- 
try and paid the regulated duty, and not 
meeting with a sale, wished to carry 
them to any other country, should pay no 
further duty, but be permitted to remove 
them ; and it was stipulated that in all 
cases the merchants should experience a 
prompt administiation of justice, when 
imposed on or oppressed. 

In October 1801, a more detailed po- 
litical treaty w as c (included, by which the 
friends and enemies of the one state 
were to have the same relation to the 
other, and arrangements were made for 
the adjustment of any dispute respecting 
boundaries. Prior to this treaty a cer- 
tain number of elephants had been sent 
annually by the Nipal Rajah to the Bengal 
government, on account of the Pergun- 
nah of Muckiiiacinpoor ; but the gover- 
nor-general, with the view of gratifying 
the ltajah, and in consideration of the 
impioved friendly connections, agreed to 
relinquish that tribute. A mutual ex- 
change of felons and criminals was also 
agreed on, and the Rajah ot Nipal en- 
gaged to appropriate a district for the 
support and expenses of Saniee Deo, 
a member of his own family who had 
taken icfugc in the British territories. 

in order to carry into effect the different 
objects contained in this tieaty, and pro- 
mote the verbal neeociations, the gover- 
nor-general and Nipal Rajah agreed each 
to depute a confidential person to reside 
as envoy with the other, who was in- 
structed to abstain from all inteifercnce 
with the interior administration of the 
country to which lie was delegated, or 
any intercourse with its disaffected sub- 
jects. 

Since the accession of Rajah Gliur, 
Ban Judh Biciama Sail, a boy, who, 
in 180*, was nine years of age, the 
council* and entire management of the 
country have been entni'tcd to, or lather 
usurped, by Bheeiii Singh Tapah. The 
Tapuh> are cusutis, or cultivators of the 
land, and toimid.iblc from their num- 
bers. They oppose the Chawtra*, who 
are Rajpoot*', and uncles to the reigning 
prince, who'.e cognomen is Sail and not 
Shah ; though the latter is very generally 
affected, on account of its rojal import.* 

* Fur an account of the late war with Nipal, 
see page 4f5. For the Convention with Kajee 
Imr Singh Tbappa, or Tapah, la pave £dtf, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF MOHAMMED. 


(From the Arabic l Fork, 

Traditionalists of grievous tidings, 
and narrators of heart-breaking events, 
have handed down to, us that the tenth 
year of the Hegira,* after the prophet 
had performed his last pilgrimage, on the 
day named Urfa, and in the plain snr- 
namedUrfaat, the following sentence was 
communicated to him from above : 
“ Now have I completed the work 
of your religion, and bestowed per- 
fect happiness upon you after which, 
whenever he preached to the people, he 
mixed with his discourse the tidings of 
his expected, and welcome dissolution. 

At length, upon the 28th of the moon 
Suffer, of the 11th Hegira, the prophet 
repaired to the burial ground of Bukea,+ 
and passed a considerable time in prayer 
for the souls of those whose remains 
were deposited in the tombs around him : 
the following day he was seized with a 
head-ache, in which condition he came 
forth, and gave directions for the people 
to be assembled, as he was about to 
preach to them for the last time. When 
they were arrived, he ascended to the 
pulpit, and haviug concluded a long dis- 
course, he addressed them in these words : 
“ Know, 0 ye people, my dissolution is 
at hand ; my desire of being united to 
God overpowers me, and 1 shall quickly 
depart from among you : say, then, in 
what manner have I not performed my 
prophetic mission for your salvation ? 
For your sakes, and for reiigion I have 
fought, whilst you, in return, have smote 
my teeth, and defiled my face with blood.” 
They acknowledged what he said was 
true ; that he had shown them the i ight, 
and taught them to shun the crooked 
path ; beseeching the Almighty to re- 
ward him accordingly. The prophet then, 
in the name of God, aolemnly enjoined 
any whom he might have struck, to arise, 

* Hegira, the Mohammedan era, or reckoning 
of time. According to the Mussulman account. 

It H now in the 1224th year : so that the events 
how related occurred about 121S years ago, an- 
•wfagw tht Christian era 598. 

♦ TWfrpkK»,B*kea,0utt have been, of count, 
m or — **-gm 
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and take reparation ; or any that lie 
might have injured in his propert) , forth- 
with to receive hack whatever was his 
due ; on which a man named Akausha 
arose and said, “ O prophet, since you 
so earnestly urge this matter, I should be 
a sinner if I continued sileut : know 
then, that in the expedition to Tebouck, 
intending to smite your she-camei 
Kuswah, the whip descended on my 
shoulders, and was attended with ex- 
cruciating pain, for which 1 now expect 
retaliation.” “ May God reward you 
in both worlds, 0 Akausha,” replied 
the prophet, “ for giving me an opportu- 
nity of compounding this affair dow, and 
for not having deferred it to the day of 
judgment : can you inform me with what 
whip the offence was committed 3” 
Akausha answered, that it was with the 
rod Mamshuke, having a thong suspended 
from the end of it ; which the prophet 
ordered immediately to he brought.* 

In obedience to the commands of his 
master, Soliman repaired to the prophet’s 
house, and knocked at the door of Fati- 
ma’s apartment, repeating the usual sa- 
lutation observed toward the prophet’s 
family. Fatima knew the voice, and on 
being advised of his errand, observed, 
that as her father was afflicted with a 
fever, and had not strength to sit his 
horse, be could have no occasion for 
such an instrument. On being informed 
of further particulars site gave a loud 
shriek, and solemnly adjured Solimau to 
impress on Afcauslia’s mind, that out of 
regard to the weak and sickly condition 
of her father, he ought to be merciful, and 
spare him. 

When Soliman had departed, Fatima 
sent for her sons, Hussen and Hossain, 
and acquainted them with what had hap- 
pened, bidding them repair to the place 
where their grandfather was, and instead 
of one stroke which Akausen was about 

* Great stress is laid by devout Mahomtnedans, 
on the humility and meekness testified by their 
prophet, in this instance, in submitting to fetal- 
liation for an involuntary offence; which, ia 
strictness of law, ha was not obliged to do. 
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to inflict on him, to receire each an hun- 
drf'J in liis room. But on their informing 
the ptophct of the business on which they 
were come, he pronounced that they could 
not grant retaliation for that which he 
had committed ; at the same time desir- 
ing '\kausha to rise and strike. 

Akausha remonstrated, saying, that as 
his shoulders were bare when he received 
the blow, the prophet's ought to be sub- 
mitted to him in the same condition ; 
which the holy man preparing to do, a mur- 
mur of mingled rapture and indignation 
was heard proceeding from the anttels of 
heaven, who beheld the scene. But when 
Akausha saw the naked shoulders of the 
prophet, and beheld thereon the seal of 
his apostolic mission, he sprang forward, 
and applied his lips to the holy sign, say- 
ing, “ O prophet ! to kiss this mark, and 
not to obtain retaliation, was the object I 
sought after; yourself having often pro- 
nounced, 6 Whoever touches the skin of 
my body, him the fire of hell shall 
spare.’ ” 

The prophet now descended from the 
pulpit ; his indisposition visibly increas- 
ing upon him. He, however, desired 
Ali to leave him, and repose himself; 
which having done, he returned, and in- 
formed his father-in-law that in a dream 
be had beheld himself clad in complete 
armour, which on a sudden was torn 
from his body. The prophet replied, 
“ That armour am I, of whom you are 
about to be deprived.” Fatima came 
next, and related, that being asleep, she 
thought she held in her hand a sheet of 
the holy Koran, which was suddenly ra- 
vished from her sighi. The prophet re- 
plied “ That sheet of the Koran am I, who 
shall quickly be lost to you.” Hussen and 
Hossain also related, that in their dreams 
they had just beheld a throne moving on 
the bosom of the wind, under which 
they walked, with their heads uncover- 
ed. The prophet replied, <£ That throne 
signifies my coffin ; under which you 
will soon walk, in the manner represented 
to you.” 

Ibnabbas informs us, that the Al- 
mighty commanded the angel of death, 
saying, “ Repair to my beloved Moham- 
med ; but touch not his immaculate soul 
without his own acquiescence.” Israiel, 
attended by a host of kindred spirits, in 
the disguise of an Arabian villager, trans- 
ported himself in an instant to the pro- 
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phet’s habitation, with the commission 
of God in his hand. He repeated the cu- 
tomary salutation, and begged admittance 
as having come off a long journey. 
Fatima was sitting by her father’s pil- 
low, when she heard the voice, and 
desired the stranger to call another 
time, as the prophet was not at lei- 
sure. A repetition of the request 
by Isriael was followed by an answer 
couched in the same terms. The third 
time, it was demanded in a peremptory 
tone, which struck the family with terror. 
The prophet opened his eyes, and de- 
manded the cause of their consternation. 
Fatima answered, “ That an extraordi- 
nary kind of stranger, who stood at the 
door, had thrice demanded admission, and 
would take no denial.” The prophet ask- 
ed her if she knew Bot who it was ; she 
answered, “ God is wise, I know not.” 
“ He,” pursued the prophet, “ is the de- 
stroyer of lusts, the annihilator of pas- 
sions, the maker of widows, and of or- 
phans; an intruder, who opens doors 
without the assistance of a key, and lays 
prostrate without the aid of arms. He, 
my daughter, is the angel of death, and 
attends for the soul of your father ; whose 
threshold he respects, or he had entered 
without hesitation, it not being his prac- 
tice to wait for admission : open the door, 
that he may come in.” “Alas!” ex- 
claimed Fatima, “ then the ruin of Me- 
dina approaches, for its protector is about 
to depart !” 

The prophet desired her to be com- 
forted, a 1 ? even angels would behold her 
grief with concern. With his holybandd, 
he wiped off the tears which ran down 
her cheeks ; and beseeched the Almighty 
to endue her with patience and resigna- 
tion to support his loss ; enjoining her, as 
soon as death should have closed his eyes, 
to repeat the following sentence : “From 
God toe are , and to God toe must return •” 
Fatima continued to dwell on her ap- 
proaching loss in the most moving terms, 
and was interrupted by her father, who 
again desired that Israiel might be ad- 
mitted. 

The angel of death now appeared, say- 
ing, “ Peace to the prophet ! The Al- 
mighty has sent you hi8 blessing, and 
restricted me from touching your soul 
till I have your own permission.” The 
prophet replied, “ It is my request that 
you refrain from it till Gabriel arrives.*' 
4 B 2 
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That angel, the messenger of the word of 
God, meantime had received his com- 
mission to repair to Mohammed, and 
carry to the beloved of the Almighty a 
tuiban, nu de from the texture of the 
cloth of paradise. Weeping and lament- 
ing he stood before him, and was gently 
taxed by Mohammed, with hating foisa- 
ken him in 1 is pioeut awful situation ; 
which the angel excused by alleging he 
had been employed about his affaiis, and 
now b: ought the joyful tidings which he 
himself would wish for, namely, that the 
violence of the flame* of hell had been 
abated for Lis passage, the gardens of 
paradise adorned, and hosts of angels 
drawn up for the leception of his soul. 
The prophet acknowledged the goodness 


of God ; but added, that his mind was 
oppressed with cares for the future fate 
of hi* disciples. Gabriel desired him to 
be under no concern on that account, as 
the Almighty would work out the salva- 
tion of as many of them as he should 
desire. The piophet then beckoned 
Israiel to come forward and execute his 
commission ; which while he was doing, 
the Lord of the World fixed his eyes on 
the ceiling, and repeated the name of the 
Most High ; when his hands, which were 
clasped together, and extended, suddenly 
dropping on his breast, his soul took its 
flight to the presence of its Creator. 
From God we are, and to God we must 
return. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF FATIMA, THE 
DAUGHTER OF MOHAMMED. 

(From the Same.) 


Though traditions differ in regard to 
the time during which Tatiina was ab- 
sorbed in giief for the loss of her father ; 
yet thev agree in. this, that it long conti- 
nued incessant. At the end of about six 
month', her hush ind Ali, going one day 
into her apaitment, beheld her employed 
in kneading dough for hre.ul, mixing up 
a composition for the children’s hair, and 
making preparation for washing their gar- 
ments. Ali, astonished at the novelty of 
the scene, addressed her, “ O worthy 
to be served by men and angels! O sole 
daughter ot the prophet, and last of apos- 
tolic women ' O mother of the two 
martyrs! ne\er yet have 1 beheld your 
attention engaged by two employments at 
a time, and now I see it taken up with 
three. What my-tery does this conceal ?” 
The holy Fatima (her eyes bathed in 
tears) rep’ied, “ O prince distinguish- 
ed in the plain of La Futtah*, and sur- 
tiamed <>f the Almighty, the Lion of God! 
O hud of th- garden, and line of Abu 
Taleblf The happiness of our union 
draws to a close ; me hour of separation 


* Alluding io tht '-’nti .re of “ La Tultah ilia 
AH, la Sejf alh Zulfecar.** There n no heroism 
All’s $ there i$ no sword but Zulfetcarj” 
whidt the sect of Sheeas nUt-ge to hate been pro- 
nounced by God. Zulfetcur was the name of 
AH’s tword^— Translator. 

t The father qf Mohammed, 


is arrived, and the peiiod of absence is 
about to commence. Last night, I dream- 
ed 1 beheld my father, standing on an 
eminence, and looking round a« it in ex- 
pectation of some one’s appioach. I cal- 
led out, ‘ Whence are you, O my pa- 
rent! my heart is afflicted, and my body 
wasted with anguish on your account.’ 
He replied, * I am now come for you; 
the time is arrived, in which you must 
wean your affections from the flesh, and 
break the bonds of your earthly habita- 
tion ; in which you must remove your 
tents from the straits of the earth to the 
world of heaven ; make haste for I can- 
not depart without you.’ I replied, ‘ O 
my father, this event is my wish, the 
consummation of which 1 Inn e constantly 
sighed tor.’ * l^e no delay, then,’ he re- 
peated again, c for to-morrow night you 
niu*t accompany your parent.’ I here 
awoke, with my heart entirely absorbed 
by the desire of the world to come, and 
am certain, that the close of this day, or 
to-morrow evening, will he the period of 
my dissolution ; 1 am therefore making 
bread to day, as grief on my account may 
render you incapable of doing it to-mor- 
row, and m> dnhiren in confluence may 
hunger in tain; £ wash their garments 
now, knowing not who will attend to the 
wants of my orphans hereafter ; and I am 
preparing to clean their hair at this time. 
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ignorant of whom they will have to clean 
it when I am gone.” — Thus, Fatima was 
anxious to keep their hair from being 
polluted by common dirt. Had she beheld 
what afterwards happened, their gi aceful 
ringlets defiled with dust, and their en- 
chanting countenances stained with blood, 
how would she have supported the heart- 
rending sight !* 

When Ali had heard her to a conclu- 
sion, the tears running down his check*, 
he replied, “ (> my beloved, hardly yet 
hare I recovered from one wound, when 
lo ! another is inflicted on me ; and to 
the death of your father, i> the loss of 
you now to be added ?” Fatima desired 
him to be comforted under both, and not 
to leave her, as the moments of her life 
were numbered, and their next meeting 
would be in the world of eternity. She 
put the garments of her children in water, 
and bedewed their heads with the fondest 
tears of maternal love: “ Would to hea- 
ven she exclaimed, “ I woie ignorant 
of the ciuel fate which awaits them : and 
of tlic extent to which it will be cairied ! 
Go,” she continued, “ my children, to the 
burial ground of Bukea, and artdiess 
your prayers to heaven, in behalf of your 
mother!” 

When they were gone, she extended 
heiself on the bed, and desited Ali to sit 
down by her ; she called for A small, the 
daughter of Avvini*e, and desired dinner 
might be ready by the time her sons 
would return, and served up to them in 
another apaiiment, that they might es- 
cape the misery of seeing her in her last 
agonies. Asmah did as she had been di- 
rected, and on their return brought up 
the dinner. The princes, in astonish- 
ment, demanded, if ever she had seen 
them sit down without their mother, and 
wheiefore she supposed they would do it 
now ; Admail said her mistress being in- 
disposed, the) bad better not wait for 

* Hussen ainl wu* 1 both murdered in 

the year nine of the Hegira, the former being 
poisoned by his own wife at the instigation of her 
relations } and tin* latter assassinated by Shun ir. 
The anniversary of this t-vent is still celebrated by 
SI Mussulman during the first ten days of the 
month of Mohurrum ; answering to the la-t of 
January and the beginning of I ebruary of our 
reckoning. At this season, in the evening, the 
disciple’' of Mohammed form in grand proces- 
sion, act nmpameri by torches, and preceded by 
idols, which are saenfu ed to the memory 
of the two martyrs. During the whole ceremony, 
they beat their breasts and continually repeat the 
names of Hussen Hossain. 
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her; but they replied, that without their 
mother’s company no refreshment would 
be palatable to them, and went strait 
toward her apaitment. 

On seeing them approach, Fatima de- 
sired Ali to send them away again, to the 
tomb of her father, that they might hum- 
ble themselves before God, while she en- 
deavouied to repose herself. When they 
were gone, she desired Ali to take her 
head to hi* bosom, for her life now ebbed 
fast. Ali 1 (‘plied, he had neither heart 
nor resolution to behold her in such a si- 
tuation, or to attend to language «o af- 
fecting : “ O Ali !” she answered, “ the 
road which I am going, is a road which 
all must travel ; and the fulness of my 
grief is such, as must, of necessity, be 
allowed utterance. Be patient, then, and 
imbibe the hitter draught of my dis- 
solution.” All took her to his bosom ; 
when, in tin* affliction with which be was 
overwhelmed, a tear dropped on her 
cheek : she opened her eves, and seeing 
the violence of his grief, observed, that 
the present was rather a season for tes- 
tamentary duties, than unavailing sor- 
row. “ () first of women” he quickly 
replied, i( reveal your will.” “ I have 
four requests,” continued Fatima: “ First, 
ifl have misbehaved myself toward you, 
or ever given )ou uneasiness, that you 
foigive me.” He answered, “ God for- 
bid! Duiing the time we have lived to- 
gether, neither in vvoid nor in act have 
>ou done aught to give iny heait a pang: 
you have been my perpetual solace, not 
iny sorrow: my comforter in affliction, 
not the disturber of my repose. In you, 
I have found the faithful mistress, not 
the imperious tyrant: possessed of the 
sweetness and softness of the ro<c, not 
the sharpness and annoyance of the 
thorn.” “Secondly, let my children,” 
she continued, “ be dear to you ; forsake 
not those who posse*"* so tender a place 
in my heait; withdiaw not trom their 
head* your fastenin' hand; and should 
the forwardness of youth ever breakout 
in them, let it obtain your forgiveness. 
Thiidlv, let me be conveyed to my grave 
by night ; that as in life, my person has 
been secluded from the eye* of men, so in 
death, my bier may be saciod ftmn their 
view. Fourthly, neglect not to frequent 
the tomb of her to whom you have been 
so dear; and whose faithful and affec- 
tionate companion you have been. Now, 
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alas ! the connexion must, of necessity, 
be dissolved.” Ali promised a faithful 
observance of her requests, and proposed 
others on his part : First, that if lie had 
been ever wanting in his attention to her, 
she would fu reive him. Secondly, that 
when >he beheld hei father, she would pre- 
tent the salutation of one who continued to 
fetl and deplore his loss. Thiidly, that 
she would not, for any part of his con- 
duct towards her, complain of him to the 
prophet. Fatima, answered, “ God is 
my witness, that during the time we have 
lived together, I have not experienced 
from you a word or a deed that can he 
complained of : on the contrary, your 
conduct toward me has beoji full of man- 
liness, liberality, and kindness, engaging 
words, and laudable actions.” 

While they were engaged in this affect- 
ing discourse, a noise of lamentation and 
complaint suddenly assailed them, from 
without ; and in a voice interrupted by 
sobs, admittance was soon after solicited 
by Hussen and Hossain, that they might 
take a last farewell of their parent. Ali 
Opened the door, and taking them affec- 
tionately in liis arm*, asked by what 
means they had discovered their mother’s 
approaching end. They replied, ** On 
arming at the mausoleum of our grand- 
father, we heard a voice, saying, * Be- 
hold! the orphans of Fatima are arrived;' 
which was followed by another saying,* Be- 
hold ! the intercessors of the day of judg- 
ment are arrived.’ and then a third, 
which resembled the voice of the prophet; 
saying, * Lo ! the darlings of my heart 
arc here.* When wc entered the mauso- 
leum, and had performed our devotions, 
we heard a voice proceed from the tomb, 
saying, * Return my children, that you 
may behold your mother, to meet whom, 

I am come here fot the last time!’ ” With 
this they rushed on, and beheld Fatima, 
with her head reclined on the pillow; 
they fell at her feet, beseeching her to 
open her eyes, and bless her orphans with 
a last look. Fatima aroused, took them 
to her bosom, saying, ** O! my beloved 
sons ! God knows what is to happen to 
you, after I am gone ; and to what ex- 


tent the tyranny of your enemies will be 
exercised against you !” She then called 
for her daughters, and delivered them to 
Hussen and Hossain ; earnestly and re- 
peatedly recommending them all to the 
protection of Ali. When her husband 
aud children had left her, Fatima desired 
Asmah to prepare water for her ablutions, 
which she went through with a minute 
attention to the precepts and ceremonies 
of her religion, in a manner that is sel- 
dom done ; after which she directed her 
couch to be spread, and threw herself on 
it: she then spoke to her servant of a 
certain unction made from the camphor 
of Paradise, and given to her father by 
the angel Gabriel, for the purpose of his 
body being anointed with it after his de- 
cease, which he bad divided into three 
parts; one part for himself, one for Ali, ami 
one for her : the latter she desired might 
be brought : when it was produced, she 
bade Asmah apply it, after her death, to 
the use for which it was designed. She 
now desired to be left alone, as she 
wished to commune with her God. As- 
mah lias related, that about half an hour 
after she had quitted her mistress, she 
heard her weeping aloud, which induced 
her to go in, when she observed Fatima 
engaged in the most pious and fervent de- 
votions ; invoking the Almighty, by the 
honour of her father, and his desire 
again to behold her ; by the misery which 
preyed on the heart of Ali at the pros- 
pect of her dissolution, by the grief of her 
sons, and distraction of her daughters, 
to have mercy on her father’s diciples, 
and to pardon the sins of the ungodly. 
At this Asmah, could not suppress her 
sobs, which attracting the notice of Fa- 
tima, she demanded if she had not de- 
sired to be left alone, and be called to in 
a short time ; that if no answer was re- 
turned, it might be known that she had 
departed tu the bosom of her father. On 
this, Asmah again retired, and soon after 
calling, no answer was returned ; when 
entering the apartment, and drawing the 
veil from her mistress's face, she saw 
that she was no more. From God toe 
are 9 and to God we must return . 
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ADDRESS OF WINTER TO TIMOUR. 
V er sifted from Sir John Malcolm'* His- 
tory of Persia. 

By Miss Porden. 

[Titnouror Tamerlane, the conqueror of Russia, 
of Hindostan, of Persia, E^ypt, Syna, and Tur- 
key, un sated with conquest , assembled at the 
age of seventy-one, an immense army to invade 
China. This empire had formerly been snbject 
to Chenghis, from whomTimour loved to trace 
Ins descent, and he said then lie felt it a duty 
to re establish the Tartar power, and expel 
idolatry from a country which had formed part 
of the dominions of his great ancestor. He 
commenced his march in the depth of winter, 
and passed the Iartes on the ice. But illness 
stopped him at Otra, and his forces were soon 
dtpmtd of theirleader. “ Xiwioui’a Institutes, 
composed under his own uiiection, give a flat- 
tering picture of Ins achievements; but his life 
has been written with all the virulence of haired 
by an Arabian author, Ahmed-ben-Arabshah, 
from whom a striking passage is quoted in Sir 
John Malcolm’s History of Persia, which is here 
attempted to be versiried. It is difficult to read 
it without a more modern application.] 

Keen blew the sleety gale, the scene was 
drear, [appear. 

One sheet of white the hills and plains 
Vast blocks of ice obstruct the rapid floods, 
And hills of snow conceal the sable woods. 
Nor bird, nor beast, nor living thing was 
seen, [age green ; 

Nor flower, nor fruit, nor blade of herb- 
All Nature knew the appointed time of 
rest, [breast. 

And sheltered, slept in earth’s maternal 
Man’s heart alone no change of season 
knows. 

And proud, ambition stoops not to repose ! 
The tyrant’s troops, regardless of the blast. 
Blacken with countless hordes the silvery 
waste. rode. 

High on his Tartar steed the conqueror 
And led his myriads o’er the frozen flood; 
When In ! amid a realm of subject snows, 
In awful pride, gigantic Winter rose, 

His hand with arrows filled, was lifted 
high, 

A ghastly gleam was in his frozen eye ; 
Like some vast mountain his stupendous 
form, 

His voice the howling of the Alpine storm. 
It lacked the melody of giving breath, 
And chill’d the spirit as the voice of Death. 


“ * Behold the mighty conqueror, who 
defies, [skies. 

“ Not man alone but these inclement 
“ Yet though thy dreadful warriors on- 
ward ride, [pride. 

“ Nor fawn the elements, to sooth thy 
“ Round thy warm limbs my icy robe I 

cast, [blast ; 

“ 1 give thee to the snow, the hail, the 
“ Yon hill — the Spirit of the Storm is 
there, 

“ And bids thee, tyrant, stop thy ra«h ca- 
reer. [in flame, 

“ No longer sbalt thou wrap the wot U1 
“ Art thou a spirit of vengeance? I the 
same. [alike, 

“Slaves to subdue we use our power 
“ When baneful stars m due conjunction 
strike. [bold 1 

“ How terrible their force ! but on 1 be 

“ Make earth’s best region desolate and 
cold, 

“ Then in the impotence of fury time, 

“ To find at length thy blasts less keen 
than mine. [bands, 

“ If thou canst glory In unnumbered 
“ That waste, destroy, o'erwhelm the 
fairest lands, [ly sweep, 

“ With heavenly aid, my storms as wide- 
“ Thy lance is keen, my arrow strikes as 
deep! [all, 

“ And on tliy head, by him that governs 
“ The deadliest venom of my wrath shall 
fall, [shall save, 

“ Not all thy fires, thy self, thine host 
“ From the cold sleep, the tempest’s icy 
grave.” 

TO A NAUTCH-G1RL. 

Imitate d from the Ilindoostanee. 

[The following may be supposed to convey a pic- 
ture of the extraordinary influence wdwch the 
character it is addressed to has been frequently 
found to possess over men of the first con- 
sequence in Hmdoostan.J 

Smiling songstress, wouldst thou hear me 
Plead successful love to thee ; 

Wouldst thou, faithful, evei near ine, 
Grateful yield thy love to me ; 

Every other tie forsaken. 

Every other claim unknown, 

• The passage quoted by Sir Jolm Malcolm 
commence* here* 
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In this bosom should there waken 
Not a feeling but thine own. 

What are all fantastic notions. 

In a world unfeeling bred ; 

Deadening all the heart’s emotions 
I3y the duiness of the head ? 

What arc learning’s vaunted pages, 
Wearying tales and di earns at best ; 
What the wisdom of the sages. 

Who foibid us to be blest ? 

Worldly toil and vain repining. 

Pride, ambition, henceforth cease ; 
Form and folly hence resigning. 

All my future thoughts be peace ! 

Peace, that dwells in love’s embiaccs, 
Joy that «poits in Roshun’s arms. 

In those accents, in those graces. 

Dearer far than prouder charms ! 

ODE TO GUNGA. 

When Evening’s sober gales allay 
The fever of the fervid day ; 

And Zephyr with benignant stealth. 

Wins coolness from the wave, and health; 
Gunga, along thy grassy brink, 

A lonely loiterer comes to think ; 

And, by experience sadly taught, 

How vain the past recurring thought, 

The fancy that a phantom rears 
Of distant scenes and earlier years ; 

As fleeting as the trackless wind, — 

As gives to other thoughts his mind ; 

To Meditation’s friendly power. 

And Thee, he gives the present hour. 
Sovereign of streams! whose winding way 
Adorns the parent fields of day : 

Bom amidst never-melting snows, 

Thy unexhausted current flows, 

Nor faints upon its lengthening race. 

Nor shrinks it from the sun’s embrace, 
’Till o’er the many channelled plain, 

A rival sea defies the main. 

Retreating from thy native shores. 

Hark how indignant ocean roais ; 

Awhile his eddying billows boil. 

Then furious on the stream recoil ; 

His rapid wave in marshalled ranks. 

Dash wildly up the widening banks, 

A waving line, from side to side. 
Impetuous drive the surging tide : 

As when amidst the battle speeds 
The thundering charge of foaming steeds*. 
The torrent rests — and once again, 

Thy peaceful billows seek the main, 

* In the first pages of Rokeby, there is a simi- 
lar, though inferior description of the Orinoco.— 
Scott’s line* are— 

“ But I resume. The battle’s rage 
“ Waa ll k« tke strife which current’s wage, 


And, as they pass, I seem, in thee, 

The scenes that they have viewed, to see. 
Again, along thy borders rise 
The lofty ‘'hoots of othei skies; 

And foreign powei , ai.d foreign fame, 
Eclipse the ancient native name. 

Vet Gum-a, though their Ume efface 
The glories of thy eat her race. 

Their later houoms shall entwine 
With honours from mention thine ; 

The w cal thy bark of trade explores, 
Undreading wrong, thy fertile shores; 
The freedom that from Justice springs. 
Expands over thee her fostering wings; 
The arms and heart* that tyrants bend, 
Protect thy coasts and peace defend ; 
Science assists thy genial clime, 

And Learning wrests thy spoils fromTime; 
Nor dread that bigot wrath again, 

Thy stream with kindred blood shall stain ; 
Nor fear the faith that seeks to know 
A God in all his works below ; 

That in thy stream, a God can see. 

And feel and worship Him in thee. 

Or read the tale of time arid fate 
They faithfully, though dim, relate. 
Where are the days when native pride 
And power adorned thy smiling tide ; 
Wheu Hindu fame and minstrel lore, 
Resounded on thy sacred shore ; 

When deities thy borders trod, 

And priests and nations hailed the god > 
Thy waves roll on ; but not a trace 
Of these is pictured on thy face ; 

Harsher than time — in whom we find 
The fabling wrecks of truth behind. 
Where now upon thy lonely brink. 

The blood-stained tiger stops to drink 
Where hungry vultures shrilly cry 
For horrid feasts thy waves supply ; 

With gonreous pomp insulting rose 
The trophies of thy count! y’s foes; 

Dark on the shore the castle frowned. 
The bigot mosque thy borders crowned . 
And Moslem faith and Moslem power. 
With iron sceptie swayed the hour. 

The pageant of a fleeting dream. 

They vanish from thy stately stream ; 
Thy waves upon their reliques break. 

And vengeance for oppression take, 

And with exulting triumph sweep 
The hated fragments to the deep! 

“ Where Orinoco, in Ins pride, 

«* Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 

“ But ’gainst bread ocean urges far 
“ A rival sea of roaring war , 

•* Even thus, upon the bloody field, 

•* The eddying tides of conflict wheeled 
•* Ambiguous.”' ■ ■ 
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The History of Bengal, from the 

first Mohammedan Invasion, &c. &.c. 

(Concluded froi>t page 4h’2 ) 

The Hindoo princes of the Pun- 
jab, who, A. H. 435 (A. D. 1043.) 
rose against the power of Sultan 
Modood, recovered possession of 
all the places to the east of the In- 
dus, excepting the city of Lahore. 
The princes of the Ghiznean dj-- 
nasty, from the date of the erup- 
tion of Nasir Addeen, uniformly 
assumed to themselves the title of 
Emperors of India. In the year 
522 (A. D. 1159,) Khustroo I. aban- 
doned the city of Ghizne, and the 
western provinces, to the power of 
his enemies, and made Lahore the 
capital of his dominions. In the 
year 587, the assassination of Kus- 
seroo II. put an end to the Ghiz- 
nean dynasty, and transferred the 
sceptre to the rival house of Ghor. 
Mohammed Ghory frequently in- 
vaded Hindoostun ; and during his 
reign his viceroy Cuttub Addeen 
Abiek captured the city of Dehli. 
During the reign of the same 
Cuttub, who succeeded, in 602 
(A. D. 1206) to the throne of La- 
hore, the Mohammedan arms 
were carried into Bengal. Of the 
personal history of Mohammed 
Bukhtyar, the conqueror of that 
kingdom, Professor S. presents us 
with the following entertaining ac- 
count : — 

The first chief who exalted the banners 
of Mohammed in the fertile fields of Ben- 
gal, was Mohammed Bukhtyar Khulijr. 
This person was an inhabitant of Ghor, 
a city in the district of Gurmseii, on the 
northern bouudary of Afghanistan, and 
of the tribe of Khuhjy.* Natnie had 
not been fevourable to Bukhtyar in his 
formation: he was ill-favoured, and of a 
mean appearance; and, amongst other 
deformities of his person, it is stated, 
that when he stood upright the ends of 

* 'Ihioiighnut Dow’s History of Hiudoostan 
this nanu is softened into Chehgi, which renders 
it nnimelli^ible to a native of ihc East. 
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liis fingers extended considerably below bis 
knees. When arrived at the age ol man- 
hood, he lepaiied to Ghisne, and offered 
himself as a volunteer to the officers of 
Mohammed Glioiv ; but the] , di^usted 
with his appearance, refused to enrol 
lmn amongst their levies. Disappointed 
in his hopes, he pioceeded to Delhi, and 
on his anival in that city made a tender 
of Ins services to the officers of Cuttub 
Addeen the Viceroy ; hut the inspector 
of lecruits again j ejected him. Finding 
it impossible to obtain employment in the 
imperial service, he enlisted as a cavalier 
with Oughnl Beg, one of the provincial 
governors : in tills situation, his activity, 
c >' i ire, and abilitk** so-m recommended 
i- in to the notice ot lii> upciiois, and he 
quickly obtained pt emotion. 

When Mohammed Bukhtyai had ac- 
quired some celebrity in his new situa- 
tion, he invited several pai ties of his own 
tribe, who were in want of emploumnt, 
to accept him as their commander, and 
had the good fortune shottly after to be 
admitted, with his legiment, into the 
service of the Yiceioy. Having signa- 
lized him: elf on many arduous occasions, 
he was at length (about the year fillCj 
appointed to the command of an army 
destined to the conquest of Behar. 

In this undertaking he was again suc- 
cessful ; for after ravaging and plunder- 
ing all the country, and sacking the ca- 
pital,* lie returned at the end of two 
years, loaded with plunder; the whole 
of which he laid at the feet of the vice- 
roy, who was so much pleased with his 
conduct, that he conferred on him such 
honour> as excited the envy of all his co- 
temporaries. 

* Mr. Wilford states m the oth \olume of the 
Asiatic Researclits that the kings of Behar, or 
Magadlia, were for many ages the sovereigns or 
loris-paranmunt of India. If Mich was the case, 
tlnir defendants must have degentraiul exceed- 
ing!} ; for at the* period of the M'lhammcdan in- 
vasion, the Rajah, instead of heading hu army in 
defence of Jus country and religion, shamefully 
absconded, lerving his capital, then a celebrated 
seat «»f Hindoo learning (whuice us n.ime <>f 
lhhar' % «n destitute, that it was I.C-ti. 1 y ,t de- 
tachment n{ two hundred rr.cn, who put a num- 
ber ot the unopp >smg lEahm.ii* t<> ti v s»uid, 
and plundered all tfi” in fie! ita> i - 

Vol. i. 4 c 
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The mode which the courtiers devised 
to get rid of an envied favourite would 
be incredible in a civilized nation : but, 
as the circumstance occurred in an assem- 
blage of illiterate soldiers, who consider- 
ed courage as the chief virtue, we cannot 
refuse to give credit to the following ex- 
traordinary anecdote, which is corrobo- 
tated by several historians. On a public 
occasion, when the whole court of the 
viceroy were assembled, some of the no- 
bles took an opportunity of introducing 
the subject of the late conquest of Behar, 
and of extolling the feats of bravery per- 
formed by the General : they added, 
that such was their high opinion of his 
courage, they were sure he would, single- 
handed, contend with and overcome a 
fierce elephant : this being contradicted 
by some other person in the secret, the 
questiou was at length submitted to the 
rioeroy, and by him proposed to Moham- 
med Bukhtyar, who, dreading the impu- 
tation of cowardice more than death, 
foolishly agreed to try the contest. 

One of those elephants which are kept 
for fighting by the princes of the East, 
and which was then in a state of intoxi- 
cation, was shortly introduced into the 
area in front of the palace ; and Moham- 
med, without makiug any other prepar- 
ation than merely throwing off his coat 
and girding up his loins, advanced with a 
battle-axe in his hand. 

The elephant, which had been accus- 
tomed to contend in that place, either 
with one of its own species or some more 
ferocious animal, took little notice of its 
puny foe, till, urged on by its driver, it 
made a charge at Bukhtyar, who dexte- 
rously avoided, and, at the same mo- 
ment, struck the elephant with his battle- 
axe with such force on the trunk, that 
tbc animal screamed out and ran off. 
Shouts of wonder and acclamation re- 
sounded through the palace, and the vice- 
roy not only presented the General with a 
large sum of money himself, but ordered 
all the nobles to present him with an of- 
fering of congratulation. The sum col- 
lected on this occasion was of considera- 
abte value ; but the General, scorniug to 
be thus enriched, added a sum of his 
own, aud made a donation of the whole 
to the inferior servants of the court. 

Shortly after this transaction, Moham- 
med was, in the year of the Hejira 599, 


re-appointed governor of Behar, with 
orders to extend his conquests over all 
the neighbouring territories. 

The remainder of the year 599 
was occupied by Bukhtyar Khulijy 
in firmly establishing his authority 
over the province of Behar, and 
making such inquiries into the 
state of Bengal as might facilitate 
the conquest of that country. The 
circumstances attending this latter 
event are thus related by our 
author : — 

Bengal was at that period ruled bj a 
Hindoo prince named Luchmuuyah, who 
resided at Nuddeah, still a celebrated 
seat of Hindoo learning, and whose his- 
tory has been thus succinctly narrated by 
nearly a contemporary historian.* 

On the death of Luchmun the father 
of Luchmunyah, this prince was still un- 
born ; but as his mother, who was of 
the royal family of the sovereigns of In- 
dia, was far advanced in her pregnancy, 
the nobles seated her on the throne, and 
made their obeisance. When the prin- 
cess felt the pains of labour approaching, 
she assembled the astrologers and Brah- 
mans, and consulted them on the proba- 
ble destiny of her child. 

The astrologers, having attentively 
considered the position of the heavens, 
declared that if the child should he born 
before a particular hour, his destiny 
would be replete with misery; hut if 
after the time specified, he should enjoy 
a very long reign. 

The intrepid lady immediately gave 
positive orders to her attendants, that, 
without paying any attention to her feel- 
ings, or regard to her safety, they should 
postpone her delivery. The measures 
they adopted were rude and cruel ; and 
although their measures were attended 
with success, it was at the expense of the 
life of the raother.f 


* Abu Omar Manhajaddeen Giorjany, whose 
history, the Tabkat Na&sary, was published in the 
year of the Hejtra 658, corresponding with A. D. 
1*60, only fifty-eight years af'ei the conquest of 
Bengal. The author had comersed with many 
persons who had assisted in the conquest of that 
country j and he himself passed seveial month* 
at the capital of Bengal. 

t This circumstance will not be thought impro- 
bable bv those who are acquainted with the little 
value tiie Hindoos set on the life of a womaw, 
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As soon as the child was born, he was 
laid ou the throne, and the commence- 
ment of his reign dated from that in- 
etaut. This prince nominally ruled Ben- 
gal for eighty years, and was distinguish- 
ed for his clemency, generosity, and 
j notice. 

In the 599th year of the Hejiia, the 
Mohammedans having conqueied the 
province of Behar, and extended their 
lavages to the boideix of Bengal, the 
Brahmans ami astiologer* waited on the 
Rajah, and represented that their ancient 
books contained a prophecy that tl»e 
kingdom of Bengal should be subdued by 
the Tooiks ; that they were convinced 
the appointed time was now arrived ; and 
advised him to remove his wealth, fami- 
ly and seat of government (then at Nud- 
deah), to a more secuie and distant part 
of the country, where they might be safe 
from any sudden inclusion of their 
enemies. 

1 he Rajah, on hearing this representa- 
tion, asked the Brahmans if their books 
gave any description of the person who 
was to be the conqueror of his dominions. 
They replied in the affirmative, and that 
the description exactly corresponded with 
the person of the Mohammedan general 
then in Beliar. 

The Rajah, being far advanced in years, 
and partial to his capital, would not lis- 
ten to their advice, and took no measures 
to avoid the danger. But the nobles and 
principal inhabitants sent away their pro- 
perty and families, either to the province 
of Jagcrnaut, situated on the sea side, 
or to the countiics on the north-east 
bank of the Ganges. 

In the year 600, Mohammed Bukhtyar 
Khuiijy, having acquired sufficient infor- 
mation of the unguarded state of Bengal, 
secretly assembled bis troops ; and 
marching from Behar, proceeded with 
such expedition towards Nuddeah, that 
his approach was not even suspected. 

On his ariival in the vicinity of the 
city, he concealed his troops in a wood, 
and, accompanied by only seventeen 
horsemen, entered the city. On passing 
the guards, he informed them that he was 
an envoy, going to pay his respects to 
their master. 

and the importance of the birth of a son. In 
proof of the first, see Awatic Researches, vot IV. 
chap. *2. f and of the latter, see Natt fi, to Wil. 
Ifins’s Translation of th* Bhagwti fitrim. 


He was thus permitted to approach the 
palace ; and having passed the gates, l>e 
and his party drew their swords, and 
commenced a slaughter of the royal at- 
tendants. 

The Rajah, Luchinunyah, who was 
then seated at dinner, alarmed by the 
cries ot his people, made his escape from 
the palace by a piivate door, and, getting 
on board a small boat, rowed with the 
inmost expedition down the river. 

The remainder of the Mohammedan 
t loops now advanced, and, having slaugh- 
tered a number ot the Hindoos, took 
possession of the city and palace. Soon 
as this intelligence was conveyed to the 
Rajah, he became overwhelmed with af- 
fliction ; and reS'dving to dedicate the 
remainder of his life to religion, he con- 
tinued his journey to .Tagernaut, and had 
the consolation of dying soon after in the 
v ioiuity of the sacied temple. 

After the flight of the Rajah, Bukhtyar 
gave up the city to be plundeicd by his 
troops, reserving for himself only the 
elephants and public stores. He then 
proceeded without opposition to Luck- 
nowty, and established the ancient city 
of Gour* as the capital of his dominions. 

* The loll owing extract from Mgjor Rcnnell’s 
Memoir of a Map of Hmdoostan, gives the best 
modern account of the city of Gour that is to be 
found in print 

** Gour, called also Lucknouti, the ancient ca- 
pital of Bengal, and supposed to be the Gang-ta 
regia of Ptolemy, stood on the left bank of tl.e 
Ganges, about twenty. five miles below Rjyemal. 
It was the capital of Bengal 730 vears before 
Chnst, and was repaired and beautified by Ho- 
mayoon, who gave it the name of Jmnuteabad } 
which name a part of the circar, in winch it wa» 
situated, still bears. According to Ferishla’s ac- 
count, the unwholesomeness of its air occasioned 
it to be deserted soon after ; and the seat of go- 
vt-rnment removed to Tanda, or Taarah, a few 
miles up the river. 

“ No part of the site of ancient Gour is nearer 
to the pnsent bank of the Ganges than four miles 
and a half ; and some parts of it, which were 
originally washed by that river, aie now twelve 
miles from it. However, a small stream that 
communicates with the Ganges, now runs by its 
west side, and is navgable during the rainy sea- 
son. On the east side, and in some places within 
two mile*, it has the Mahanada river; which is 
always navigable, and communicates with the 
Ganges. 

“ Taking the extent of the ruins of Gour at the 
most reasonable calculation. It u not less than 
fifteen miles in length (extending along the left 
bank of the Gaages), and from two to three in 
breadth. Several vMages stand on part of its snle; 
the remainder is eiihtr covered with thick forest*, 
the habitations of tiger* and other beast* of prey j 
or become arable land, whose soil is chiefly com- 
posed of brkk-dust. The principal ruins are, 

VC 2 
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As a necessary part of this ceremony, lie 
destroyed a number of H-, Jon temple-, 
and with their inutcitals elected mos- 
ques, colleges, and cm avanseries, on their 
ruins, f 

Although elated by success, and abso- 
lute master of an extensive dominion he 
did not assume to himself independence, 
bat Continued to stamp the coin with the 
name of the sultan of Ghor ; and sent a 
gieat j 'tion of the elephants anil trea- 
sure to Cuttuh Addecn, the viceroy at 
Dehly. 

The Mohammedan conquest of 
Bengal was effected in the year of 
Christ 120.*?. From that period till 
the year 1 ±0, it was governed as 
a province of the Mohantmedan- 
Indian empire, of which the capi- 
tal was Delhi. In 1340, Faker 
ad Deen, having assassinated his 
master, revolted, and erected an 
independent monarchy in Bengal. 
In 1533, Mahmood Shah, the 
reigning sovereign of Bengal, was 
expelled by Shere Shah, the Af- 
ghan, and Bengal became again a 
dependent of the throne of Delhi. 

The Afghan monarchs of Delhi 
possessed Bengal till 1576, when 
the generals of the Emperor Acbar 
conquered it, and it was constitut- 
ed a Subah or viceroyalty of the 
Moghul dominions. 

In 1634, under the viceroyalty 

a mosque lined with black marble, elaborately 
wrought ; and two gates of the citadel, which are 
strikingly grand and lofty. These fabneks, and 
some few others, ?,>pear to owe their duration to 
th** nalur" of their materials, winch arc less 
market J>le, and more ddhcult to separate, than 
those of the ordinary brick buildings ; which 
have been, and continue to be, an article of mer- 
chandize j and are transported to Moorshedabad, 
Mauldah, and other places, for the purpose of 
building. These bricks are of the ino c * solid 
texture of any I ever saw j and have preserved 
the sharpne?* of their edges, and smoothness of 
their surface, through a series of ages. The si- 
tuati >n of Gour was highly convenient for the 
capital of Bengal and Behar, as united under one 
government • htnng nearly centrical with respect 
to the populous parts of those provinces ; and 
near the junction of the principal rivers that 
compose that extraordinary inland navigation, 
for which those proving »s are fain :d ; and, more- 
over, secured by the Ganges and oiher rivers, on 
the only quarter from which Bengal has any 
cause for apprehension.** 

t Jn consequence of this conduct, which was 
imitated by his successors, many Hindoo figures 
and inscriptions are to Jie found in the ruins of 
ihesc Mosqves. 


of Azim Khan, and by virtue of a 
firman of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
the English first obtained permis- 
tion to tr ade with Bengal, but 
were restricted to the port of 
Fipley (Pipali) in the province of 
Orissa, where they established a 
factory. 

It is not our intention to follow 
the course of our valuable author 
through the continued progress of 
his work. Having brought before 
our readers the commencement of 
the Mohammedan government of 
Bengal, we hasten to close our 
rapid outline, by conducting him 
to the date of the ascendance of 
Great Britain. In this rapid stride, 
nevertheless, we are arrested by 
the respectable and amiable cha- 
racter of the Nuwab Aly Vcrdy 
Khan the last, but one of the effi- 
cient Mohammedan sovereigns of 
Bengal ; and, among the numerous 
personal anecdotes which enliven 
Mr. S‘s history, we shall make a 
part of those which relate to that 
prince the subject of our final ex- 
tract : — 

Aly Verdy Khan from his eaily youth 
was not addicted to idle pleasures, as 
wine or opiates*, music, or the company 
of courtezans. He was regular in his de- 
votions, and assiduously abstained from 
all things forbidden by the divine law. 
He generally lose two hours before day, 
and after ablution and prayer, drank cof- 
fee with his select companions. At day- 
break he gave public audience ; when 
the commanders of his army, the civil 
officers, and persons of all ranks who had 
any applications to make, were admited 
without reserve, tosetfoith their busi- 
ness, and receir e satisfaction from their 
bounty. At the expiration of two hours 
he retii ed to a private apartment, where 
such only as were invited came. These 
were generally his nephews, Nuazhdi 
Mohammed and Sayid Ahmed, his grand- 
son Seraje ad Dowlali, and particular 
friends. Pieces of poetry were now re- 
cited, or history or anecdotes read to him ; 
and sometimes lie even amused himself 
with giving directions to his cooks, who 
prepared victuals before him according to 
his palate. The officers of different de- 
t Commonly used in India to intoxicate. 
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partments, if necessary, also attended, 
ior orders. He then sat down to eat 
with his friends, and many shared the 
bounty of his table. When the meal was 
mvr the company retired to repose. At 
rhis time, a st ory- teller always attended, 
to relate some amusing narrative. He 
ut'iiei ally rose about an hour after mid- 
day, performed his devotions, and read 
in the Koran till near four. After saying 
the prescribed pt avers, and dt hiking a 
draught of water cooled with ice or salt- 
petre, lie lecciml *cveral learned men, 
in whose tnni[ ail) he daily spent an hour ; 
hearing them discuss points’ of divinity 
and law, tot ins inhumation. When they 
retired, the offices s of the teveuue, with 
Jugffiit Seat Ids banker, weie admitted, 
ami gave him the intelligence received 
from Dehlv and eveiy piovince of the 
empite, also of each di*tiict of hi* own 
pm eminent ; after whn li he i**ued hi- 5 
oidei* to th in, a* the nature of the hu- 
.*inc** tequued. An hour passed in this 
mauncr, and sometimes his near relati- 
ons wore allowed to be present. By this 
time night set in, lights were brought, 
and with them certain jesters and buf- 
foons, who entertained him with their 
repartees on each other for a short time. 
He then tc tiled to prayer* ; after which 
he *at in piivate with his own Begum, to 
tcccive the \isits of near relation*, till 
i ..ie o’clock. The women then depaited ; 
wit! men were admitted who had lm*i- 
1 c** with him, till he rotiied to sleep, 
i*neiall\ eailv, and without eating. In 
rhi* manner he parsed his time having 
»r..ted hour* for every employment. He 
was unequ died in his benevolence to his 
relations, friends, and former acquaint- 
ances in his lower fortunes, particular!) 


the French general, Bussy, after the death 
of Nasir Jung, wrote to him in pompous 
terms of his victory, aud recommended 
the factory of Chandernagore to his pro- 
tection, he reflected upon the similarity 
of disposition between his intended suc- 
cessor, Seiaje ad Dowlah, whose enmity 
to the English lie was apprised of, and 
the unfortunate Soubahdas of the Dek- 
kan ; at the same time saying, " He 
flaicd tli at after his dtnth the European* 
would become masters of mans parts of 
Hindoo*;.tn.” Mustapha Khan, li is prin- 
cipal general, had endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to e\pel the English fiom 
Calcutta, and seize their wealth ; but 
receiving no answer to lii* advice, urged 
it again, through the NuwaVs nephews, 
N'uazisli Mohammed and Sayid Alirned. 
Ah Void) Khan returned no answer : bu‘ 
sluutly after said, m private to the lattex, 
“ .My child, Mu*taph«i Khan i* a soldier, 
and wishes us to be const anti) in need ot 
his service; but how came j»u to join in 
his request? What have the English 
clone against me, that 1 should use them 
ill ? It is now difficult to extinguish fire 
ou land ; but should the sea be in flames 
who can put them out*? Neter listen 
to such advice a* hi*, for the result 
will probably be fatal.” 

The advice of Aly was not 
followed by his grandson and 
successor, Seraje ad Dowlah. 
This prince, in 1756, captured 
Calcutta, an event which was 
attended with the celebrated 
tragedy of the Black Hole . In 
1757 Calcutta was retaken by 
Admiral Watson, and Colonel 
Clive ; and from this era may be 
dated the commencement of the 


•j those who had shewn lorn the * malic* t 
k 5 udne«* when he was distressed at 
Pohly in hi* youth, sending for them or 
their children to hi* court, and conferring 
favours upon them beyond ‘heir expecta- 
tion. The people at large, dining hi* 
fife, experienced «uch care and >ati*fae- 
tion from hi* gentle administration, a* 
could not be exceeded by the indulgence 
of a parent; while at the sane* time the 
lowest of his officers grew rich >u hi* 
service. He was intelligent in all affair* ; 
and encouraged the deserving of ever; 
profession. Affable in manners, vvi«e in 
state affairs courageous as a general, he 
po* see mi! also every noble quality. When 


Brit'sh government in Bengal, al- 
though the drzvany was not ob- 
tained till 1765. Native Nuwabs 
of Bengal have conti Hied, and 
still continue, to succeed each 
other, but without the possession 
of real sovereignty. Their resi- 
dence is at Moorshtdabad. Zy r n 
Addeen Aly Khan (the present 
Nuwab) succeeded Na/iral Moolk 
in the month of April 1810. He 
receives a pension from the Eng- 
lish, but has nothing to do with 
the government. 

• An allusion lotht fit't. 
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Professor S. closes his narrative 
with the year 1757, from which 
date he appears to consider the se- 
veral erects as belonging rather to 
English than to Bengal history. 
The value of his work must be too 
apparent to our readers to admit of 
our adding comments on that 
head. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics; 
or, a Description of the Ocean ami its 
Coasts, Maritime Commerce, Naviga- 
tion, &c. &c. &c. By James Hiugston 
Tuckey, a Commander in the Koyal 
Navy. fu four volumes. London. 
Black & Co. 1816. 8vo. pp. 2161. 
£2. 16s. 

Mr. Tuckey, the author of this 
work, is the gentleman whose de- 
parture from England, in command 
of the expedition to explore the 
source of the Niger, has been re- 
cently announced to the public ; 
and we are led to believe, that the 
abilities displayed by Mr. T. in the 
volumes before us, have contribu- 
ted in no small degree to his selec- 
tion for that arduous and interest- 
ing undertaking. The Maritime 
Geography and Statistics bespeaks 
a comprehensive, methodical, and 
indefatigable turn of mind, ca- 
pable both of conceiving and exe- 
cuting much. Mr. T., in his pre- 
face thus explains the design and 
history of his work. We have 
learned, that in what he says of his 
situation as a prisoner of war, he 
must be considered to pass very 
lightly indeed over the peculiar 
afflictions which he experienced in 
that state, to say nothing of the se- 
rious obstacles which it ultimately 
raised to the satisfactory con- 
clusion of a work which his me- 
lancholy leisure had induced him 
to commence : — 

If it should be asked how a naval offi- 
cer could, during the activity of war, find 
^Maure to compile a work requiring the 
• Vttasal of many thousand volumes, the 
19 unfortunately- too ready: it 
w * 5 undertakes to pass away the tedi- 
ou» hours of a hopeless captivity, alike 


destructive of present happiness ami fu- 
ture prospects. 

The intention, in the plan adopted, 
was U. produce a work, which with re^n-ct 
to reference, should possess tne utility of a 
gazetteer, while hy connected description 
it might bear a continuity of perusal. 
How far we have succeeded in this at- 
tempt, we must leave to the unerring 
judgment of the Public; we, ho\vc\cr, 
owe it to ourselves to prt mise that a 
portion of its imperfections arc attribu- 
table to accident, a part of the manu- 
script Inning been lost on the disas- 
trous march which, as a prisoner of war, 
we weie obliged to make through France 
at the commencement of the past year, 
and which we have been only able to sup- 
ply in a hasty and consequently imperfect 
manner. 

The notes are not offered to the natu- 
ralist but to the seaman, in the hope of 
drawing him from his too general apathy, 
and of inspiring him with the desire of 
nothing , examining , and comparing the 
various objects of natural history, which 
he is constantly meeting with, and pas- 
sing by with inditfeience. 

The sources from which we have com- 
piled are so many, that the enumeration 
would swell the work without any cor- 
respondent utility. We must however 
notice the (t Precis de la Geographic Uni- 
verselle” of Ma!te-Brun, the statistical 
works of Catteau Calleville on the North 
of Europe, from which w r e have largely 
translated in the first volume. In the se- 
cond our chief sources have been the great 
national statistical work uow publishing 
in France ; La Borde’s Spain ; Murphy’s 
Portugal ; Thornton, Eton, &c. on Tur- 
key. For the third volume, Mr. Hors- 
burgh’s India Directory and Mr, Mil- 
burn’s Oriental Commerce have afforded 
us considerable matter : and in the fourth 
volume, Morse, Volney, Beaujour, and 
Humboldt, have been our chief authori- 
ties for America. 

To the extensive and various in- 
formation contained in Mr. T s. vo- 
lumes, we know no way of doing 
justice, but that of presenting to 
our readers, a brief enumeration of 
their numerous heads of contents: 

Voi. I. — Explanation of marine geogra- 
phical terms — Latitude and longitude*- 
Hydrographical division of the Globe — 
Of the Ocean— General utility — Coasts $ 
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depth; bottom — Level, saitness — Colour 
— Luminous t-i pearances — Temperature 
— Oceanic ices — Greater cold of the 
southern hemisphere — Springs of Iresh 
watei in the sea — Waves — Surf — Tides 
— Currents, polar currents — Equatorial 
cunents — Tropical current of the Atlantic 
— Gulph Stream — Current on the coa-'t of 
Brazil — Current on the east side of the 
Atlantic — Tropical cut rent in the Pacific 
— Currents of the Indian — St, pci inl- 

and inferior current > ; whirlpools — Depth 
and velocity of curients — Changes caused 
by the sea on the coa>ts — General effects 
— Formation of new land -* — ( hariges in 
the Meditci lanean — Chances on the c oa> • s 
of the Atlantic — ( hangrs in the Enud' h 
channel— ( li.mges on the coast of 1 Inl- 
and — Chances on the west coast of Den- 
mark — ( n.iuggs in the Baltic — (. hungc* 
on the roa-t cf Amenta — Changes on the 
coast of Asa — Diminution of the Ocean 
— .Maiine m r < fatum ; fueie nature — Zoi,- 
phites Molhi^e t — Fi-dio . cet.i'ooi:*' and 
amphibious animal-' — Oteunu hmls — 
Porti m of land and sea* -outlsern Con- 
tinent — Oi t iv « i" — Of Hiiiii', tVc.— Causes 
of winds ; wloeit; ; dULion — Tindc 
winds; in theAtlnitie — Deviation on the 
coast of Aftica — Sea of rains; trade 
winds in the Pacific — Deviation on the 
coast of Peru — Monsoons — Variable 
winds — Influence of the .Moon — Other 
causes of variable winds ; land and sea 
breese* — Squalls — Hurricanes, Tyfoons— 
Tornado, peculiar winds — Water spout 
Mirage, Aurora IJoreali — Zodiacal light, 
inagellanic clouds, fire of St Elmo — Mag- 
netism — An histoiical essay on the rise 
and progress of Maritime Geography — 
First period : fioni the earliest ages, to 
the decline of the Roman Empire — Voya- 
ges of the Phe nicians— Cosmography of 
Homer and Hesiod — Voyages Argonautes 
— Greek colonic — Geography of Herodo- 
tus — Voyages of the Carthagnian Hanno 
— Voyages of Hainilcar — Atlantides of 
Plato — Itinerary of Sylcax ; Eudorus ; 
Aristotle — Voyage of Pythe&s ; Thule — 
Expedition of Alexander — Commercial 
voyages of the Greeks — Geography of Ip- 
parclms, southern Continent — Geography 
ot Polybius, vo> age ot Eudorus — Geogra- 
phy of Strabo — Discoveries of the Romans ; 
Canary Islands — Periplusof the Fryfhrean 
sea — Pliny — BiitMi hies — Second peri- 
od : of the decline of the Roman empire, 
to the first voyages of the Portuguese — 
Invasion of the Barbai ians — Cosmography 
of the sixth century — Chart of the eighth 
century — Voyages of the Arabs — Di'co- 
veries of the Scandinavians, Terry Is- 
lands — Iceland, White Sea, Greenland, 
Winland — Estotiland — Asia of Marc Paul 
— Third period from the first voyages 
of the Portuguese to the ascension of 
George the Third — Voyages of the Por- 
tuguese to the const of Africa— Discovery 


of Madeira, Azores, Cape Bojado — Cape 
,T erd, Senegal, Cape Mesurado, river 
Zaiie — C.peot Good Hope, arrived at — 
Cape of Coud Hope doubled : India, arri- 
ved at— Discover) of America — Discove- 
ries of the Portuguese in the Indian seas 
— Voyage of Magellan ; Patagonia — Strait 
of Magellan, Lad tones Philippines — 
Discovery of New Guinea ; New Holland 
— Solomon’s Island — DNcovenes of Qui- 
ros and 'l ories — Von age of Drake — Pre- 
datoiy non, ages to the Grand Ocean— 
Vovage of he Ma're — Cape Horn — New 
Holland ; Ti>man, Van Diemen’s land 
— New Georgia — Southern land ot Davis, 
New Britain— Falkland’s Islands — Voy- 
age of Roggewein — Cape Circumcision, 
\t save ot Anson — Voyages to the North, 
chieth in sc itch of a northern passage- — 
Vo> ages of Cabot, ofl oitieal, of Ponce 
dc Leon — \oy.gcs of Willoughby, of 
Burroughs — Voyages of Frobisher, Ba- 
lent/, and Davis — \ on ages of lleeius- 
kuk, Ihnhon, «ind Button — Hudson's 
1 m , .mil Ballm’s hav — Voyages ot Wood 
and llawes — \n\, .grs oi the Fmnaceaml 
Diseovety — Dis-ove it « ot the Spaniards 
on the MV. const of America — Foiutli 
period: from the ascension ot George the 
third to the year 1814 — Voyages to the 
Grand and Great Southern Ocean — Voya- 
ges of Byron, and Wallis — Voyages of 
Wallis and Carteret, Otalieite, New Is- 
land, &c. — Voyages of Bougainville — 
Voyages of Surrillc — First voyage of 
Cooke, New South Wales — Voyage of 
Kerguelan — Second voyage of Cooke, 
Sandwich land, New Caledonia — Voyages 
to the North— Vovace of Phipps — Third 
voyage of Cooke, Sandwich Islands, NW. 
America — Voyage of Vancouver, NW. 
America— Voyage to the Frozen Ocean — 
Kamtschatka — Voyage of Reining — Voy- 
age of Billings — Voyage of DeVries to tb€ 
Jesso Island^ — -Voyage of Spilbergen, la 
Perouse, and Broughton to the land of 
Jes«o — Voyages of Baudin and Flinders 
to New Holland — Voyage of Krusenstern 
to Japan, See . — Maritime Geography — 
Frozen Ocean ; geographical position — 
Ices — Climate — Meteors, tides, nut cuts 
Drip wood, fi*h — Quadruped-, Void*, ri- 
vers — Siberia — N on a Zcmbla 2 — Russia in 
Europe — Russian Lapland — Danish Lap- 
land — I cel;** *. — Spitzbem n — Greenland, 
Lapland an >.*•»» way — I slauds and Moun- 
tains — Finn . Crnents, whirlpools, Sea 
monsters — liners, islands, and moun- 
tains — F inia ark — VVe«r coast of Norway- 
South co a>t of Norway— Commerce of Nor- 
way — Navigation of Norway— 'Hie Baltic 
Progress of Geography— Entrance of the 
Baltic — Extent, formation — Gulf of Fin- 
land — Depth, level — Irregular elevation-. - 
Cm rents- — Waves, whiilpon — 

Meteors— Ices — Atmos pheir, Emu notion 
of the Baltic — Marine plant — Zoophiten, 
smollusca, cnistaceotw — Fi-’i— Cetaceon* 
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and amphibious animals — Aquatic birds — 
General aspect of the coasts, rivet", and 
inland navigation — South coast of Nor- 
way and Sweden — Gulf of Bothnia— -Da- 
nish penin-u la— Mecklenburg Pomerania— 
Prussia — Rus-ia — Rivers and inland na- 
vigation of Sweden — of Denmark — of 
Mecklenburg and Pumerauia, of Prussia, 
of Russia, and of Finland — the ports, is- 
lands, &c. of the Baltic — Sweden — Den- 
mark — Lubeck — Mecklenburg — Pomera- 
nia — Prussia — and Russia — Historical es- 
say on the rise, progress, and present 
state of the commerce of the Baltic — Fiist 
period, to the Crusades — Middle period 
from the Crusades to the decline of 
the Hauseatic league — Third period, 
from the decline of the Hanse con- 
federation to the end of the seven- 
teenth century — Fourth period ; Com- 
merce and maritime affairs of the Bal- 
tic, from the beginning of the Eighteenth 
century— Den mark , com inerce— Colon i es , 
Ferroe Islands, Iceland — Greenland — 
West coast of Africa — West Indies — East 
Indies — Marine institutions — Merchant 
Marine — Fisheries — Navy — Commercial 
treaties — Sweden commerce — Swedish 
colonies — Fisheries — Navy — Consulate — 
Commercial treaties — Prussia— Dautzic— 
Swedish Pomerania, and Mecklenburg — 
Russia, comraeice— Mei chant Marine — 
Commercial treaties — Trading compa- 
nies — Fisheries— Navy — Tables of the va- 
riation and nature of the Baltic trade— 
the British Sea— Banks — Currents— Tides 
— Coasts of Jutland — of Slesvvick and 
Holstein — of Germany — and of Holland — 
Port towns— of Germany — of East Friez- 
laud— of Holland of Dutch Flanders— and of 
Austrian Flanders-Commerceof Holland— 
Fisheries — Colonies — and Navy — Notes— 
Appendix. — Table I. — Monies, weights, 
and measures — Comparative linear mea- 
sures — Comparative Itinerary measures 
— Comparative value of coined monies — 
Correspondence of ancient and modern 
Epochs — Names of Winds ancient and 
modern — Comparison of Thermometers — 
and of the Barometer — of the Elevation 
of Mountains, &c. — Geographical posi- 
tions. 

Vol. II. -^-France— Extent, coasts— Ri- 
vers — Canals— Port towns — Islands — 
Commerce — Colonies — Commercial trea- 
ties — Consuls — Home fisheries — Foreign 
fisheries — Navy — Prizes — Spain — Coasts 
and capes — Rivers, canals, Port towns — 
Commerce of the Northern provinces — 
Navy — Portugal — Coasts and Headlands 
— Rivers — Port towns — Commerce — Co- 
lonies — Azores, Madeira — West coast of 
Africa — East coast of Africa — East Indies 
and Brazil — Commercial treaties — Fish- 
eries — Navy — The Mediterranean — Ex- 
tent, straits of Gibraltar, formation— 
Gulfs — level, depth — Currents, Tides— 
Jrregularelcvatious, Whirlpools— Meteors, 


Saltness — Springs of fresh water in the 
Sea — Winds — Climate — Mai ine produc- 
tions coral, shell fish — Fi>h — Cetaceous 
and amphibious animals— Turtle, Seabird? 
— Spain — Coasts — Rivers — Port towns— 
Spanish Islands — Majorca — Dragonera— 
Cabrera, small Islands— Minorca— Pity um * 
— Oyvica — Formentera — Fi ante — Coasts 
— Rivers — Port towns — Italy — Nice— 
Principality of Monaco — Territory of Ge- 
noa — Principality of Lucca Toscana— State 
of the Chiu ch on the Adriatic — Republic 
of Venice — Italian Islands, Corsica — Elba 
— Capreja, Pianosa, Monte Christo, &c. 
Sardinia — Sicily— Li pari Islands — Pante- 
laria, Lenonsa, Malta — Gozo, Lampe- 
dosa — Istria— Croatia — Dalmatia— Ragusa 
— Cattaro — Turkey in Europe, Albania — 
Morea — Greece— Turkey in Asia — Asia 
Minor — Syria — Ionian Islands — Turkish 
Islands, Archipelago — Cyprus — Barbary, 
Morocco — Algiers — Tunis — Tripoli — Is- 
lands and reefs on the coast of Barbary— 
Egypt — Black Sea, Name, Extent, forma- 
tion — Rivers, currents— Climate, fish — 
Hellespont — Propontis — Bosphorus— 
Coasts of the Black Sea— Crimea — Coast* 
of Anatolia— Laziens, Guiiens, Mingre- 
lians — Abasses— Sea of Azof— Nogay Tar- 
tary — Commerce of the Mediterranean — 
Ancient commerce — Spain — Italy, Genoa, 
Ven ice — Leghorn — N aples — Sici ly — Sui - 
din i a— Rome, Malta, Trieste— Istria, Cro- 
atia, Dalmatia — Turkey, Greeks— Alba- 
nia, Greece, and Morea — Anatolia, Syria 
— Egypt — Turkish navy — Barbary states r 
Algiers, and Tunis — Naval forces — com- 
merce of tire Black Sea— Ancient com- 
merce-present commerce— the West coast 
of Africa— Divisions-Coasts, Rivers, surf 
—Climate, Winds, currents— Description 
of the Natives of the West coast of Africa 
—Moors of the Desert — Negroes — Cadres 
—Rise and progress of the European es- 
tablishments on the West coast of Africa 
— Portuguese — French — English — Dutch 
— Danes, Spaniards — Articles of Trade — 
of the Slave trade— African associations 
—Coast of Morocco— Trade of Morocco- 
Coast of the Desert of Sahara— Scnegam- 
bia — Bissagos Islands — Sierra Leone — 
Quoja coast — Grain coast — Ivory coast— 
Gold coast— Slave coast— Coast of Benin 
— Gobbi coast— Loango coast— Congo coast 
—Angola, Benguela— Caffraria— Islands 
in the Gulf of Guinea— Notes— Monies, 
weights, and measures - Geographical po- 
sitions. 

Vol. III. — Territory of the Cape of 
Good Hope— Fish, Sea birds— Animals, 
climate — Hottentots— Cape curent — East 
coast of Africa — Natal—Soffola— Mosam- 
bique— Zasguebar— Ajan— Samaulies — So- 
cotra Island — Madagascar Island — Co- 
moro Islands — Bourbon Island — Isle o' 
France- — Roderigue Island — Scattered Is- 
lands and reefs in the Indian ocean— the 
Red Sea ; name, extent— Gulfs, ancient 
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extent — Elevation, tides, winds — Fresh 
water, roast, shoals, fish — Birds, climate 
— African coast — Arabian coast — Islands 
South coast ot Arabia — Gulf ot Peisia, 
win.B, c<u i cats— .Springs of fresh water, 
rivci*— Arabian coast — Frisian coast — 
Islands — South coa*t of Persia — Histo- 
rical essay on the rise and pi ogress of 
European establishments in India — Re- 
gion* ot India — Ancient conimunicatiou 
with Europe — Piogie-^ of the Portuguese 
— Progress ot the Dutch — Progress of the 
English — Progiess of the French — Pro- 
gress of the English and French — Trade 
of the Dutch — Settlements of the Spa- 
niaids — of the Danes — of the Au*ti iaus — 
of the Swedes — and the Prussians — Mon- 
soons and currents in the Indian seas — 
Hindnstan ; Scindy — Coast ofCutch — Gu* 
zurat — Surat coaA — Bombay coast— C011- 
can — Cauara—- Malabar — M adaura and 
Tinevelly— Laccadiva Islands — Maldira 
Islands — Ceylon — Names, extent, moun- 
tains— Rivers, mineral'' — Vegetables, ani- 
mals, climate — Population — r l opography 
— Pearl fishery — nindoMan ; Coasts of 
Mari war and Tondimau — Tanjora, Coro- 
mandel * — G olconda — Bengal — Suuder- 
buud — Chittagong — India beyond the 
Gauges j divisions— Relations with Eu- 
ro pe —A raean — Pegu — Siam — J\ 1 alay Pe- 
uinsula — Gulf of Siam — Cambodia — Tsi- 
ompa — Cochinchiua — Tonquin — -Hainan 
Isle— China ; Topography — Chinese cha- 
racter — The Corea — Mantchom ie — Sibe- 
lia — Kamtschaika, soil — Volcanoes, ri- 
vers, vegetables, animals, climate — Na- 
tives — Commeicc — Topography— Koriaks 
and Tchuktches — Chinese Blands, For- 
mosa — Lieu-kiett Islands — Japan Islands , 
name, soil— Climate, productions, ani- 
mals — Mia mala ; Japanese— Government, 
maunet s — Topography — Jesso, Kuriles — 
Giand Aichipelago divisions — Islands in 
the Bay of Bengal — Malay Archipelago, 
Sumatra — Siunla chain — Bornean, Celc- 
bean, and Molucca chains— Philippine Ar- 
chipelago — Papua Archipelago— New Hol- 
land— Pi ogress of Geography— New South 
Wales, coast, mountains — Rivers, climate 
— Productions, vegetable, and animals — 
Natives — Colony of Port Jackson — Gene- 
ral Topography, East coast — South coast 
— - Nuyt’s Land — Leeuwm’s Land, Edel’s 
land — Coucoul Land — Dewitt's Land — 
Arnheim land — Galt of Carpentaria — Van 
Diemen's land — of the commerce of the 
Indian seas — East India Company’s Char- 
ter — East coast of Africa — Red Sea — Per- 
sian Gulf — Pearl fishery — South coast of 
Persia, Sinde, Guzerat — Suiat, Malabar 
coast* — Ceylon and Go roman del — Bengal 
• — East coast of the Bay ot Bengal — Ma- 
lay Islands— Siam and Cocliiucliina— China 
— Japan — Isles of Santa Cruz — New He- 
brides — New Caledonia — New Zetland — 
Notes— Monies, weights, and measures 
— Geographical positions. 
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Vol. IV.— Polynesia — North Polyne- 
sia, New Philippines— Midgrave's Range — 
Ladrones — San dwicli Island s — Sou them 
Polynesia— Friendly Bland* — Marquesas 
— Society Blands — BritBii North America 
— Hudson’s Bay — Labrador- — Canada— 
Cape Breton— Pi ince Edward’s Island— 
A n t icos i i Island — Xe wfou n d 1 ati d — Nova 
Scotia— United States of America — Rise 
and progre.^ of colonization — Coasts, 
Rivers, and Blands — Inland navigation — 
Commerce — Navy— Topography— Florida; 
Atlantic coast — Gulf of Mexico ; extent, 
coasts, winds — Gulf-stream — East Flo- 
rida continued — West Floiida — Louisiana 
West India Islands ; divisions — Climate 
— Aboriginal inhabitants — Indigenous 
animals — Colonization, Spanish Islands 
— Biitish Islands — French Islands— Dutch 
Islands — Danish Blands— Swedish Is- 
lands — Topography of the Islands ; Ba- 
hamas — Grand Antilles — Viiein Blands — 
Leeward Caribbces — Windward Carib- 
bees — Leewaid Islands of the Span lards— 
New Spain (Gull of Mexico and Atlantic) 
—-Honduras- — Mosquito shore — Costa 
Rica, Veragua — Panama — Tei ra Firma — 
New Kingdom of Grenada (Atlantic) — 
Guiana — Spanish Guiana, Dutch Guiana 
— French Guiana— Poituguese Guiana— 
Brazil — Buenos Ayres— Patagonia— -Terra 
del Fuego — Archipelago of Chiloe— Chili 
— Extent — Conquest, riveis, fish, climate 
— Trade — Topoerapl.y — Pei u, conquest, 
limits — Soil, climate, topography — com- 
merce — New Grenada — (Pacific Ocean) 
—New Spain — (Pacific Ocean) — Gulf of 
California — Peninsula of California — New 
California — Noith West Ammca, dNcu- 
veries, coast — Division, native? — Esta- 
blishments of the Russians — Topography 
— Aleutian Archipelago — Russian Ame- 
iica— -Island? off the VVc't coa«f of Ame- 
rica — Blands in the Atlantic Ocean — • 
Fenoe Islands — Scattered Islands and 
rocks-— Azores — Madeira* — Canaries— 
Cape Verde Blands — Islands in the South 
Atlantic — Islands in the great Southern 
Ocean — British Islands — -Great Britain, 
extent, coasts, English Channel — Tides— 
Currents — South coast of Euglaud — East 
coast of England — East coast ot Scotland 
— West coast of England — South Wales — - 
North Wales — North-west coast of Eng- 
land — West coast of Scotland — Canals— 
Sciily Blands — Ble of Man — Guernsey— 
Jersey, &c. — The Hebrides — Orkney Is- 
lands — Zetland Bland* — Maritime com- 
merce of Great Britain — Public trading 
companies — Home fisheries— Foreign fish- 
eries — Navy — Ireland ; Topography — Ca- 
naB — Commerce — Fishei ies — Commerce 
and Marine— Geographical positions. 

In selecting a single passage of 
this work, in order to afford our 
readers a spccimenofits execution, 
we make choice of Capt. T’s jc- 
Vol. T- I D 
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count of Japan, because it hap- 
pens to convey information ne- 
cessary to be read along with 
some recent information relating 
to that empire, contained in the 
pages of the preceding number of 
the Asiatic Journal* : — 

The Portuguese, who were the first 
Europeans that visited Japan (in 1542), 
enjojed an unlimited liberty to trade and 
preach the gospel, but their insolence and 
political intrigues drew down ou them 
the vengeance of the government, and the 
exterminati >n of the Christian teligion, 
and the prohibition, under pain of death, 
to any Portuguese to set foot in Japan, 
wa3 the result. f 

In 1610, the English first visited Japan, 
and received permission to establish a 
factory at Firando, which in 1619 was re- 
moved to Nangasaki, but being found 
little advantageous, was withdrawn in 
1623. In 1673 an attempt was made to 
renew the intercourse, but was unsuc- 
cessful, the Japanese assigning as reasons, 
the alliance of England with Portugal by 
the marriage of the king to a Portuguese 
princess, and the English flag having a 
•ross resembling the Portuguese. Three 
other attempts had no better success, and 
since 1689, the idea has not been re- 
sumed. 

In 1803, an English country ship from 
Calcutta conveyed a cargo to Nangasaki, 
hut was refused permission to dispose of 
any part of it, and met with a similar 
prohibition at the Lieu-Kieu Islands, 

The Russians have also made some at- 
tempts to open a trade with Japan, but 
with no better success than the English. 
In 1772 the merchants of Okotsh sent a 
vessel to Matsimay, which was not al- 
lowed totrade. In 1799 a Japanese vessel, 
sailiug to this latter port with a cargo of 
flour, was driven out of her course and 
and wrecked on Oonalashka, from 
whence the crew were conveyed to 

• Set a Discourse by President Raffles, fcc. 
page 441. 

t Some days after the Japanese new year, the 
ceremony of trampling on the cross and on the 
iipages of the Virgin and Child, are performed in 
every town of Japan, and from the actual per- 
formance of this ceremony, no individual of any 
is exempted, infant children being put with 
Nr feet upon the sacred image*. It i* not, 
Nwu, tme that the Dutch are also obliged to 
pettisa, thia sacrilegious ceremony. 


Okotsh. This seemed a favourable op- 
portunity of opening an intercourse, and 
accordingly a vessel was fitted out to con- 
vey the Japanese to their country; but 
though the Russians were received with 
hospitality by the people of Matsimay, 
where they landed their passengers, they 
tvere closely guarded, and could not ob- 
tain permission to proceed by laud to 
Jeddo : they, however, procured permis- 
sion for a single vessel to visit Nangasaki, 
couched in the following terms : “ Wa 

permit a Russian vessel to enter the port 
of Nangasaki ; aud on this occasion we 
lenew the piohibition of any foreign ves- 
sels entering any port of the empire, or 
suffering the exercise of the Christian re- 
ligion, or the least of its ceremonies.” 

The ambassador conveyed to Japan by 
Captain Krusenstern, in 1804, was re- 
fused permission to proceed to Jeddo, 
from whence a plenipotentiary was sent 
to Nangasaki to meet him. In the two 
audiences had by the Russian ambassador 
of this personage, he was obliged to 
submit to every degrading etiquette; and 
the second terminated with his receiving 
the order of the Emperor, “ That no 
Russian ship should again appear at Ja- 
pan ; and that if any Japanese subjects 
should be again cast ou the coasts of 
Russia,* they should be delivered over to 
the Dutch, who would send them by the 
way of Batavia to Nangasaki.” The 
presents, and even the letter carried out 
by the ambassador, were returned. 

The trade of the Dutch to Japan has 
been subject to various vicissitudes, from 
the prohibition of certain imports and 
exports, and other restrictions from time 
to time. In its most flourishing period, 
when their factory was at Ferando, they 
exported annually from Holland £500,000 
in goods, and imported £450,000 in sil- 
ver, besides valuable cargoes of copper 
and other goods. 

The injunctions from the Japanese go- 
vernment to the Dutch traders are, that 
they shall have no communication with 
the Portuguese, nor import any Portu- 
guese commodities; that they shall no- 
tify to the Japanese government if the 
Portuguese conquer any new countries, 
or convert them to the Christian faith ; 
that they shall note the places where they 

* The Russian ship conveyed five Japanese, 
who had been taken in 170« among the Aleutian 
islands, and earned to Russia. 
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meet Portuguese ships, and deliver m the 
same to the Japanese government. The 
Dutch arc prohibited from purchasing, or 
exporting any of the following objects : 
the I'mpeior’s coat of arms, or any ob- 
jects on which it is painted or marked : 
all prints or paintings of soldiers, or of the 
pel sons of the court, or maps or plans of 
any part of the Japanese empire : mo- 
dels or plans of Chinese ships, images of 
military men, &c. &c. 

On the arrival of a Dutch vessel at 
Nangasaki, she is immediately visited by 
custom-house officers, who demand all 
the books, arms, and money that may be 
on board. The books are thus seized in 
ordei to prevent the introduction of any 
inculcating Christianity. A list of the 
crew is also delivered to these officers, 
who muster them every morning and 
evening of the days that the vessel i-s 
loading and unloading, on which days 
(inly any communication is permitted with 
the shore. 

The captain and supercargo being alone 
exempted from personal search on quit- 
ting or returning to the ship, used for- 
merly to dress themselves in the most 
ample coat and breeches, in which they 
smuggled on shore the prohibited goods. 
These trips were made three times a day, 
and, when fully loaded, each was obliged 
to be supported to the factory by two 
sailors. But the exceptions to the search- 
ing being done away in 1775, this smug- 
gling was put an end to, and at the same 
time the captain was either obliged to re- 
main always on board, or on shore ; and 
if lie chose the latter, he was only allow- 
ed to visit the ship twice. These strict 
orders were given in consequence of find- 
ing a great quantity of contraband goods 
on board a Dutch vessel which had been 
abandoned at sea by her crew, and after- 
wards brought into port by the Japanese 
fishermen. 

On the days of discharging and load- 
ing, two chief officers of the custom- 
house, and several inferior ones, remain 
on board till the work is over. The 
merchandize, and people who have oc- 
casion to go on shore, are sent in the Ja- 
panese boats only. Japanese are also ob- 
liged to be employed to load and discharge 
the ship. There is no possibility of any 
clandestine communication by the ships 
boats with the factory, the sea-gate being 


always shut and guarded ; and if there is 
any necessity for the captain or surgeon 
who may he on shore, to visit the ship, 
leave mu* t be first procured from the go- 
vernor of the town, and the peison is 
conducted by a guard, through bye 
•'treets, to a small gate, where a Japa- 
nese boat isieady to convey him on board, 
after being strictly searched. 'Hie guaid 
also accompany him in the boat, and re- 
main in her till he ho finished his busi- 
ness, when lie is com eyed on shore with 
the same pi coalition*. 

Formerly the ships rudder was uiihuntr 
on her at rival, and the square sails carri- 
ed on shore ; but the unuecessai y trou- 
ble this occasioned lias caused it to be 
discontinued. On the days when there 
is uo discharging or loading, the Japa- 
nese officers do not visit the ship. 

The examination of the merchandize 
landed is most s>ti let. Kvery package is 
opened, and the contents examined one 
by one. Planks are sounded, to discover 
if they are hollow ; an iron rod is thrust 
into the tubs of butter, preserves, and 
cheeses ; nay they even go so far as to 
break any eggs that may be on board, to 
ascertain that they contain nothing con- 
traband. All letters passing between the 
ship and factory are examined by an 
interpreter. 

The imports are sugar, elephants’ 
teeth, tin, fine long-cloths and silks of 
India, sapan-vvood, lead, bar-iron, tor- 
toise-shell, raw r silk, rattans, quicksilver, 
pepper, cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs, 
glass ware, coffee, camphini, saffron, and 
some few objects of Dutch manufacture, 
as spy-glasses, watches, &c. 

The exports from Japan by the Dutch 
Company are copper in bars and cam- 
phire, each ship’s cargo consisting of 
6750 pickle of the former, and 364 
boxes of eampliire, of 125!bs. each ; 
all of which are purchased on the Com- 
pany’s account only. 

The articles permitted to be purchased 
by the individuals of the crew are tea, 
soy, porcelain, silk and rice. 

It is forbidden to pay specie for the 
cargo of the ship, consequently the pro- 
duce of the country is obliged to be 
taken in exchange. AH the goods smug- 
gled are, however, paid for in gold. A 
Japanese taken smuggling is punished 
with death, and a Dutchman severely 

* D 2 
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fined oiul ljr-11 T.-h- '! for cici fiiiin the em- 
pire ; iiiit it the It. tint i- nut (li>euvei ed 
till after tile '•hip Ini' -ailed, 10,(1(111 
cot lies i- eh ti \;<'d .iirain-'t the Cumpam , 
The 1’hinc-e aie the nnl\ fmeii'iiei- 
he ide,-. the Dim It who ate aliened tu 
tiade ti> Japan. Ft.itneil; they fit queut- 
ed the pert el O-aeea. hut the\ non n-e 
that of N.iiiea-.d.i. Thi* trade ho niei ly 
oecttpied 200 China junks annual]; ; hut 
in 10R-1 it being di-eotered that the 
Chinese OnistiuH innoduetd land.- of 
their religion in the bales of metehan- 
dize, the nunibet of -.t'-els vras limited 
to seventy, and the; „te subject tu the 
same strict u-traints at the Dutch.* 
They import rate silk, woollens, sugar, 
nankeens, furs, hardware, tuipeutiue, 
tin in ingots, mjrrh, agates, calembars, 
camphire, and ginger ; and take oft’ cop- 
per in bars, gold, japanned ware, &c. 

The Chinese also carry on some direct 
trade between Japan and the Philippines. 
At the former the; take in raw silk, gold, 
copper and iron, which they exchange at 
the latter for spices, siher, and sugar. 

Account of the Abolition of Female 
Infant a oh- tu Oir.nnt, with Consider- 
ations on tiie Question of promoting the 
Gospel in India. — By the Rev. John 
Cormnck, A. M. Minister of Stow. — 
London, Black, Parburv, and Allen. 
1815. 

Our readers will perceive from 
the title of the volume which is 
now before us, that it treats of 
two subjects that are totally dis- 
tinct. But as the promulgation of 
the Gospel in India is one to which 
our pages are always open, and 
upon which the opinions of several 
of our correspondents have already 
been expressed, we shall confine 
our attention, in the present article, 
to that portion of the work which 
relates to female infanticide. 

Upon this subject Mr. Cor- 
rnack's means of information are 
certainly good ; as he is not only 
in possession of all the official do- 
cuments relating to the existence 
and subsequent abolition of this 
inhuman practice, but enjoys more- 
«**er the friendship of that distin- 

* ^TCusenptern says the prtsent number is only 

»®thrc. 
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guished individual £Col Walker j] 
who was the persevering andhappy 
instrument of reviving the spirit of 
natural affection in a nation where 
humanity had long been dead. 

The history of tins affair is de- 
tailed by our author at consider- 
able length, and we must also 
add with some dtlfuseness. In- 
stead therefore of presenting to our 
readers a multiplicity of extracts, 
which after all would afford but a 
very imperfect account of this new 
and interesting subject, we shall 
endeavour to compress the matter 
with winch he has furnished us, 
into as short a space as may be 
consistent both with fulness and 
perspicuity. 

The country which, under Pro- 
vidence, has so happily experi- 
enced the effects of Colonel Wal- 
ker’s philanthropic exertions, is, the 
independent province of Kattywar 
on the peninsula of Guzerat. Here, 
as well as in the adjoining nation 
of the Kutch, it appears to have 
been the practice, almost from time 
immemorial, to destroy all the fe- 
male children immediately on their 
birtli ; and to procure wives from 
the neighbouring provinces. 

The inquiries of Colonel Wal- 
ker respecting the number that 
was thus annually sacrificed were 
not satisfactorily answered. The 
lowest estimate was 3,000, and the 
highest 20,000. 

The origin of this horrid prac- 
tice is somewhat involved in mys- 
tery ; but the most satisfactory ex- 
planation may perhaps be found in 
the national and religious pride of 
a race of beings, at once debased 
by the most abject servility, and 
by a system of superstition the most 
degrading. 

The natives of the countries of 
Kutch and Kattywar are a tribe of 
Hindoos denominated Jahrijahs. 
Being of the religion of Brahma, 
they would naturally regard family 
alliances with all foreigners as ig- 
nominiousin the extreme. Itseems 
probable therefore that w hen their 
territories were subjugated by the 
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.Mahomedans, they resorted to the 
odious system of murdering their 
infant daughters, to avoid the ne- 
cessity of bestowing them in mar- 
riage, at a future period, upon their 
Musselmen tyrants. This notion, 
however, is not men Iy conjectural, 
for though the explanatory anec- 
dotes related to Colonel Walker, 
where of a character both vague 
and fabulous, they nnv be regard- 
ed nevertheless as corroborative 
testimonies to the correctness of the 
foregoing hints, which Mr. Cor- 
mack has suggested. 

Though the religion of the Hin- 
doos is hostile to intermarriages 
with foreigners, it appears from a 
quotation which our author has 
made from the Dhcrma Shastra, 
that the desperate method resorted 
to by the Jahrcjahs, in order to 
avoid this imaginary degradation, 
is denounced in their sacred books 
as a most atrocious crime. The 
following is the extract to which 
we allude : — 

“To kill a hundred cow* is equal to 
killing a brahmin ; to kill a Imnditd 
brahmins is cqud to killing a woman ; 
to kill a liundr d women is equal to kill- 
ing a child; to kill a hundred children 
is equal to tcllimt an untruth.” 

To destroy the force of this ap- 
palling climax the Brahmins acted, 
in the present instance, conform- 
ably to the dangerous doctrine that 
the end sanctifies the means ; and in 
order to silence the scruples of the 
other castes, made a voluntary en- 
gagement to take upon themselves 
the whole responsibility. 

Such then appears to have been 
the origin of a crime, perpetrated 
by whole provinces, which the sa- 
vages of America would abhor, 
and the inhabitants of Christian 
countries can scarcely credit. It 
seems however that the perpetra- 
tors themselves had forgotten, in 
the course of ages, the original 
cause, and had continued the enor- 
mity solely from the force of cus- 
tom, and a certain undefined and 
unintelligible notion of honourable 
distinction. 
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Affairs were in this condition 
when Colonel Walker visited Gu- 
zerat. Having instantly determin- 
ed to attempt, to the utmost of his 
power, the abolition of a practice 
so abhorrent to the dictates of hu- 
manity, he immediately commenc- 
ed an undertaking that will for 
ever do honour to his name, and 
persevered until he triumphed. 

But the difficulties he had to 
encounter were great and mani- 
fold. He must annihilate the pre- 
judices of illiterate barbarians, sup- 
ported by the prescription of many 
ages. His numerous appeals to the 
principle of parental feeling were 
listened to with a shocking indif- 
ference, for the feeling itself could 
scarcely be said to exist. His first 
and uniform endeavour was to ob- 
tain the consent of some chieftain 
or individual of note-, to abolish 
infanticide in his own family, and 
thus to furnish an example that 
might be generally followed. But 
his negociations were long in vain. 
Compromises the most disgraceful 
were repeatedly proposed to Colo- 
nel Walker, and by him as con- 
stantly rejected. Neither solici- 
tations or menaces could avail in 
persuading a single individual chief 
to stand forward, in the presence of 
his countrymen, as a solitary advo- 
cate for therights of injured nature. 

At length, however, the reite- 
rated applications of Col. Walker 
became the tbeme of general con- 
versation. The subject was dis- 
cussed at large : the disinterested- 
ness of the Resident was acknow- 
ledged ; and an abhorrence of the 
crime of infanticide began to evince 
itself. 

One of the Jahrejah chiefs was 
now prevailed upon to promise his 
assent to the measure, provided 
the compliance of another indivi- 
dual of rank, who was nominated 
by Col. Walker, could likewise be 
obtained. This difficulty was hap- 
pily surmounted, and the former, 
who, it now appeared, had pre- 
sumed upon the opposition of the 
latter, was compelled, reluctantly, 
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to affix his signature to an instru- 
ment which engaged him to re- 
nounce for ever the practice of 
infanticide. This instrument was 
shortly signed by every person of 
note within the province of Kat- 
tywar. It pronounced against 
offenders, the punishment of ex- 
pulsion from caste, and such other 
penalties as might be prescribed 
in their sacred books, or the wis- 
dom of the two governments might 
chuse to inflict. 

Thus was the persevering phi- 
lanthropy of an individual crown- 
ed with the blessing of heaven, in 
effecting the emancipation of a 
whole province, from one of the 
most cruel bondages that ever de- 
graded man. Oh ! that his exer- 
tions in Kutch had been equally 
successful ! How must he have 
regretted the necessity of return- 
ing to his native country, before 
he had rejoiced the family of the 
world with the recovery of another 
nation 1 May the influence of his 
successor beequallyemployed; and 
may the laudable exertions of the 
Bombay government, like Colonel 
Walker’s, be speedily rewarded with 
the thanks of lisping infants, and 
the tears of maternal gratitude.* 

It is one thing to obtain an agree- 
ment, and another to enforce its 
observance. Col. Walker and the 
Bombay government were far from 
neglecting this latter duty. They 
required reports to be presented of 
the number of female infants that 
were annually born, and every in- 
stance of delinquency discovered 
by these reports, appears to have 

* Col. Walker gives the following ac- 
count of a visit he made to the scene of 
his philanthropic labours, about two 
years after the accomplishment of bis 
object : — 

“ It was extremely gratifying, on 
this occasion, to observe the triumph of 
nature, feeling, and parental affection, 
over prejudice and a horrid superstition : 
and that those who but a short period 
before, would (as many »f them had 
doa*} have doomed their infants to des- 
truction without compunction, should 
now glory in their preservation, and doat 
on them with fondness. The Jahrejah 


been carefully investigated. The 
reports, though partial, present a 
favourable aspect, and punish- 
ment, wherever it was merited, has 
been inflicted with severity. 

From the success of Colonel 
Walker, in an undertaking of so 
much difficulty, Mr. Cormack ar- 
gues the possibility of effecting 
other and great reforms. The 
following extract is a fair speci- 
men of his style, when treating 
on this subject : — 

Had Colonel Walker terminated here 
r 11 his exettions in the cause of abolition 
— had he transmitted to government, and 
published to the world, all the papers 
connected with the subject ; and on them 
grounded the conviction, that every fu- 
ture attempt, like the past, must prove 
fruitless, unless the existing powers were 
crushed by an overwhelming force ; go- 
vernment, we imagine, and the public, 
would have acquiesced in the justice of 
the conclusion, and applauded the wis- 
dom of hi.- attempts, whilst they would 
have numbered the execution of them 
anioug the things that had been proved to 
be impossible. 

But let not the man who has the im- 
provement of his species at heart, he 
easily discouraged ; nor let him rashly ap- 
ply the epithet impossible, to that which 
is only difficult. Let him learn from the 
details now to be presented, that few 
things are impossible to perseverance, di- 
rected by wisdom. 

We extract the following pas- 
sage from Colonel Walker’s report, 
as an evidence of the extreme in- 
difference of the Jahrejahs to the 
calls of natural affection, and thus 
to impress upon our readers the 

fathers, who but a short time back would 
not have listened to the preservation of 
their daughters, now exhibited them with 
pride and fondness. Their mothers and 
nurses also attended on this interesting oc- 
casion. True to the feelings which are 
found in other countries to prevail so 
forcibly, the emotions of nature here ex- 
hibited, were extremely moving. The 
mothers placed their infants in the hands 
of Col. Walker, calling on him and their 
gods to protect what, he alone had taught 
them to preserve. These infants they 
emphatically called ‘ his children.’ And 
it is likely that this distinction will con- 
tinue to exist for some years in Guzerat.” 
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strength of Mr. Cormack’s argu- 
ment: — 

“ It is sufficient to expose the unworthy 
motives of this chief, to mention, that 
after he had agreed to the engagement of 
renouncing infanticide, he had the effron- 
tery and meanness, to solicit an abate- 
ment of his revenue, in order to reim- 
burse the expence, which, as he alleged, 
he should, in future, be liable to, in con- 
sequence of bringing up his daughters.” 

As critics we have great objec- 
tions to Mr. Cormack's style. In- 
stances of considerable quaintness 
are very numerous ; and we are 
occasionally astounded with pas- 
sages similar to the following : — 

Are we to abandon the mighty enter- 
prise, because we cannot accomplish it, 
whilst lolling on the lap of indolence, and 
indulging the somnolency of intellect 
amid the shades of inglorious ease ? 

But what appear to us to be the 
greatest defects of the work, are 
a studied prolixity, and an exces- 
sive disposition to generalize. It 
seems indeed, impossible for Mr. 
Cormack to mention a single in- 
cident, however trifling, without 
informing us that such is the course 
of nature, and that such and such 
dispositions have a necessary ten- 
dency to produce such and such 
actions. We are far from wishing 
to censure the application of ge- 
neral reflections to individual cir- 
cumstances. No style can be 
more interesting and instructive, 
than that which combines with fe- 
licity the strength of moral sen- 
timent with the ease of particular 
relation. And nothing, on the 
other hand, can be more tedious 
to the reader, than an inveterate 
habit in his author to moralize on 
all occasions. 

Upon the whole, however, we 
have been highly gratified with 
the perusal of Mr. Cormack’s 
work. And it is but justice to ob- 
serve, that his style visibly im- 
proves towards the close of the 
volume. For his principles we 
have the greatest respect ; and in 
recommending the book to our 
readers, we advise them to 
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overlook its faults in the correct- 
ness of its sentiments. The style 
is unquestionably diffuse, but it is 
the prolixity of an amiable Chris- 
tian. 

Private Education ; or, a Practical 
Plan for th» Studies of Young La- 
dies : with an Address to Parents, Go- 
vernesses, and young Ladies. By Eli- 
zabeth Appleton. 12mo, pp. 332.— 
London, Colburn, lBlti. 

The little work before us might 
not unaptly be called a critical 
Essay on Female Education; into 
every part of which it enters, from 
the simplest to the highest studies, 
and from books to manners. The 
great variety of minute observa- 
tion which is introduced by the 
fairauthor, bids us despair of draw- 
ing up an analysis of its contents ; 
and the table prefixed to the vo- 
lume, and which we shall presently 
transcribe, will but very imper- 
fectly assist us in this respect. The 
chapters on drawing and music 
are accompanied by engravings. 
The address to parents, and that 
to private governesses, precede the 
body of the work ; while the Ad- 
dress to Young Ladies occupies 
the twelfth chapter. The several 
chapters are entitled — On the ma- 
nagement of young Ladies — Eng- 
lish Reading — Grammar — and the 
English language — writing, arith- 
metic-geography and astronomy- 
foreign languages — music — paint- 
ing — exercises for the mind— books 
for young persons — listofstudies — 
address to young ladies between 
the age of sixteen and twenty ; to 
which is added a “ Conclusion,” 
containing “ a specimen of the 
style of character-books,” de- 
scribedin the first chapter. Among 
all these, we have been parti- 
cularly struck with Miss Apple- 
ton’s observations on the books 
actually in use for young persons, 
the learned unintelligibilityof some 
of which, and the low morality of 
others, are ably and strikingly 
pointed out. 

A perusal of this book is to be 
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recommended to all parents, and 
to all persons concerned in the 
education of young females. It 
will naturally turn their thoughts 
to the detail of the subject, and 
supply them with many useful re- 
flections. The difficult question 
of public and private female edu- 
cation is handled by Miss A, in 
her Address to Parents ; and by 
extracting a part of what is here 
advanced, we shall at once inte- 
rest our readers, and afford a just 
specimen of the volume : — 

Two most weighty reasons present 
themselves for educating young ladies at 
home. The first is, that by constantly 
residing with parents, their affection in- 
creases daily ; whereas I am convinced, 
that by separating parents and children, 
the tenderness and lively regard of the 
latter, and sometimes of both, are very 
materially diminished. Our affections, it 
is said* do not depend upon ourselves. 
Although I do not subscribe to this sen- 
timent in its full extent, 1 certainly con- 
ceive that nature is not, in her present 
subdued state, possessed of sufficient 
•strength to unite, independent of social 
intercourse, in bonds of love or duty, the 
parent and child, brother and sister, un- 
cle and nephew. We grow attached to 
the people with whom we reside; and 
witli the sweet recollection of our infan- 
tine years is connected the pleasing idea 
of those persons with whom we passed 
them. How have the greatest of men 
been affected at the sight of the spot 
where they pui'iiod eveiy youthful plea- 
sure, and uLue ‘'in,;, '•cone had charms 
to please ?” How fondl) ha.« the man ga- 
zed on the lofty nee, which he icmem- 
beretf to have planted, when a boy, and 
to have cherished with water from a 
neighbouriijg spring in the crown of his 
hat ? lhe> it disgraced the eye of the hero, 
to be filled with a tear on recognizing the 
simple tombstone .of his widowed aunt, 
who received him to her arras an orphan, 
and watched over his tender ) ears with 
a parent’s foudness ? And might not the 
feeling, wfuch roused the tear he equally 
strong with that which would urge such 
a tr^rate to a mother’s memory ? I am 
persuaded of it. A child loves its parents 
because it receives ten thousand endear- 


ing marks of affection from them, not by 
reason of near relationship. If parents 
aic haish and unkind, their children may 
fear, but will not really love them. How 
can affection subsist upon itself? There 
must be an object. It inatteis little whe- 
ther that be under the title of parent 01 
friend. Let the mother and a very young 
child be separated. The child shall be 
for a dozen yeais under the care and ma- 
nagement of an amiable woman, who 
spares neither exertion, tenderness, nor 
solicitude in forming its heart and mind. 
Let us imagine the mother returned to her 
daughter, a blooming girl. Is it necessa- 
ry to say whom of the two women the 
maiden will love most ardently and affec- 
tionately during the remainder of her 
life ? The habit of residing with a person 
or persons, independent of relationship, 
creates I know not what of regard and in- 
terest ; and when to these are added the 
opportunities parents have of gaining the 
hearts of their sweet offspring, by daily 
offices of kindness, what dependence may 
we not place upon the <t»lid filial affection 
that must giow upon such a stock 1 Who 
would forego such happiness, and what 
should induce a parent to send his child 
from him, and thereby ride the loss of its 
affection ! The same rule holds good with 
brother^ and sisters. Those of a family 
who have been most separated during child- 
hood, have certainly least reciprocal attach- 
ment afterwards. They are united in vain 
in coming to years of maturity. With age 
ari.-es, in men, a dc’die for honour, pre- 
ferment, i iche-a, or pleasure. Women are 
as eager in the pursuit of riches, and 
pleasure often ; — of a settlement, or to 
speak in plain terms j of an eligible mar- 
riage, nearly always. These periods of 
ambition and hope, are not likely to he 
such, in which birth w ill be given to senti- 
ments of disinterested arid tender affection 
between two brothers or sisters, who, as 
lunning the same course, are competitors; 
and what is the attachment of candidates ? 
Each being anxious for himself in propor- 
tion as he is careless or envious of his ri- 
val. Thus let me advise you, ladies ; 
teach your children to love one another in 
their early youth. Adopt, for their sake*, 
tlie idea that they will have no time for 
forming such attachments after their first 
adolescence. I dare presume that; if you 
err, it will be on the right-side. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Prospectus of a Rational Grammar and 

Dictionary of the English Language . 

Rif James Gilchrist . 

'itiE foregoing title is not |u (‘occupied 
ami not merited l»v an\ M^tem oi iriam- 
mar and lexicography ulieadv pubh'lied. 
That of Dr .lohii'on has been pionoimeed 
a disgrace to the Kngli'h language hv the 
most philosophic plnlologci of modern 
times. It is not howcvei the intention 
of tlii-* Piospeetus to point out the deme- 
rits of the philological woi Is which al- 
ready exist • that which is now otfeied to 
the public has nothing in common with 
them. 

The Gran mar is intioductoiv to the 
Dictionary, and contains, 1. Thcn.ituie 
and origin of alphabetic siui' < \phnm d. 
2. A canon of etvmnlogv C'fabli'bcd. 

The dements of ^jivt c*i ; m, the tew 
simple woids collected m’o one new, ot 
which .ill the numnous compound woids 
are formed. 4 The inannci of their 
formation. 5. The common system of 
grammar examined and its ahsuidities 
exposed. 6. A standard of orthography 
established. 

Though the Giammar he introductory 
to the Diction, ity, vet if may he consider- 
ed as a sepai ate and independent uoik ; 
and if it do not justify the pietonHoii' of 
the Author and satisfy the expectation' of 
Subscriber**, they may withhold their en- 
couiagement from the Dirtionaiy thev 
shall therefoie in ti e tiist inst nice he 
considered as subscribing only to the 
Grammar. 

It is expected to contain about three 
hundred page', dentv fcv o., pi ice fix. to 
Subscribe! s, H.v. to Nn*i-'uh'Ciibeis ; and 
will go to the press wlicnevei a sufficient 
number of names has been obtained. 

Those who intend to encourage the 
work are earnestly requeued to notify 
their intention as soon as possible to the 
Author, Newington-Green, or to any of 
the follow i ng Pubh'hei** and Ilook'dlers : 
Mr. Huntei, '** 1 . Paul’s Courih Yard; 
Messrs Longman .aid t o , Paternoster 
Row ; Mr. Aieh, ( omhill, Mc"i'. 
Ridgeway and Son', Pieeadilly ; Mr. 
David Eaton, High Ihdbom. 

Subsciihers in the country will have 
the goodness tocornmnnieate their names 
through the medium of the nearest i5<»ok- 
jeller. 

The plan of the Dictionary i' as fol- 
lows: 1. Ail the different foi ms oi spellings 
of the same word are hi ought together 
into one view. 2. The common meaning 
of these different forms of the same word 
i« clearly ami rnnciselv given ; showing 
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that while the same word lias many ap- 
plicutions both hteial and metaphoric, it 
lias um ioi inly one iiuv .living meaning, 
«L T'lie diition.ii y licie proposed being 
intended a h tndinaid to philosophy 
lather than a meie voeahulaiy , those 
woids which aie fittest toi the purposes 
ot speech are lecommcudcd to the choice 
of deal tliinkei' ; and ol>'< uic, indefi- 
nite, equivocal, unintelligible, unmean- 
ing and faNe- meaning woids oi uses of 
tilt in air prosenbed. A leadiug object 
ot the w oi k i> to piomotc clear and de- 
tinue explosion — to di'sipale mysticism 
and i.ugoii, and put down 'oplnstiy. 4. 
Tin* (in man, Italian, Eiench, Spanish 
and Lann toiui' oi spelling' ot the same 
woid aie pie'inted to view with its 
l'ii! Iish toi m oi 'pclling Thus the woik 
i' intendi >1 to sci\,> i( . an easy mtmduc~ 
tnm to iimn. i *• d Icxuo.iapliv . f». All the 

woid' ety nioloiii ally t» kited aiebiougbt 
logethei and anaivtd aieoidingto then 
degiees of proximity • all the branches of 
the same stock or member* of the same 
family aie < lu'teied mound the primitive 
stem oi paicnt woid. Competent judges 
will admit thi' to he the most philosophic 
plan ot lexicographv. It is attended how- 
ever vv itli one di'.idv antage — the difficulty 
ot finding any woid that may bo wanted. 
Toobvi ite thi' ditlii ultv an hater willbe 
given — all the woid'ot tin Dictionary will 
be alphabi tn allv anangul. with the page 
refi ned to vv In ic t ai h may lie found in its 
pmpci etymologual coiiiieenou. (J. The 
piomiiK iaHmi ot all those woids which 
dev ia‘e from analogy will hciuaikcdaud 
indicated in the m .mm i of Air. AY alker’* 
Dictionary ; which sliall he taken as the 
standard of English pronunciation. Thus 
with the principles and rules laid down 
in the grammar, the present woik will 
serve a' a guide to prov ini i.ili't' and fo- 
reknet' foi pioiioancitig the English lan- 
guage. 

It i' intended to pohh li the whole woik 
in Ewe Halt', at (*» to S >ul>sri iber* ; fej. 
to Non-'ub'i ribe" ; but tlit* Author 
mr.ui' to wait tin deijsioiiot the public 
re ', *eituig the (iiammai betore be send 
any p.u i of the Dutionarv to the prc«&. 

Mi" Appleton has in the pro*, a new 
woik, cut iiinl Edgar, a national Tab-; 
in which i' exemplified the (fleet ofeaily 
pieupt, i ehginn, and moiahtv. 

Sainnel Hag'tei has jii't publish'd the 
Pro'pectns of a Polvelott Ihi.le , < oni- 
pii'inc the Hebrew Text, tin* ‘sunautau 
Pentateuch, the Gruk Y‘« Mon of ;he 

Vol. I. 1 F. 
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have suffered the terrors of that dark 
and sanguinaiy tiibunal ; and political 
reflections on its ie\i\al in Spain by the 
decree of Feidmund VII. With Emit liv- 
ings. Kvo, Ids. boaids. 

Tlie Historical Account of the battle 
of Waterloo; compi ehending a circum- 
stantial Nan. the of the whole events of 
the wat of 1 8lf>. By William Mudford, 
Esq. and accompanied hv a senes of splen- 
didly coloured Engravings, Plans, &c. 
from Diawings taken on the spot, by 
James House, E*q. Illustrating the 
Vjjiolecouurn tiom Brussels to Charleroi. 
Embellished with six Plates. Part 1. 
imp. 4to, 11. 11 m. 6d. bils. 

The HusMiati Ptisonei of war among 
the Fietieh. By Mmitz Von Kotzebue, 
Lieuteinnt of the Genet al Staff of the 
Imperial Russian Army, Knight of the 
Order of Sr. Wladimii. Edited \\ i 1 1 1 the 
addition of a Preface and Postciipt, by 
the author’s father, A. Von Kotzebue. 
Translated from the Geimau. 8vo, *Js. 
boards. 

Researches into the History of Playing 
Cards : with illustrations on the origin 
of Printing and Engraving on Wood. By 
S. W. Singer. 4to, 41. 4s. bds. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Amusements in Reruement . or, the 
Influence of Literature, Science, and the 
Liberal Arts, on the conduct and Happi- 
ness of private life. By the author of 
the Philosophy of Nature. Small 8vo, 
10s. 6d. bds. 

The Colonial Journal, No. I, for April 
1816. To be continued Quarterly. 

MFDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Medicinal Leech ; 
including its Medical and Natural Histo- 
ry, and a description of its anatomical 
structure ; also, Remaiks upon the dis- 
eases, preservation, and management of 
Leeches. By James Rawlins Johnson, 
3VL D. F. L. S. Member Extiamdm.uy of 
the Royal Medical Soeietj, Ediiibuigh. 
8vo, 8s. bds. 

The First Part of Rudiments of the 
Anatomy and Pin riolngv of the Human 
Body ; consisting of tables, &c. compiled 
for the use of Students of those Sciences 
beginning their researches. By T. J. Ar- 
miger. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. Part I. 8vo, 4s. 

ROMANCES. 

Fortitude ; or, Euphemia. By B. 
Taylor, Esq. 2 Vols. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Owen Castle ; or. Which is the He- 
roine ? a Novel. By Mai y Ann Sulliv an, 
late of the Theatres Royal, Norwich, 
Manchester, &c. 4 Vol. 12mo, 11. bds. 

Gleuarvon ; a Novel. 3 Vol. 12mo, 
11. Is. boards. 

Jane of France. By Mad. De Genlis. 
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2 Vol. 12ino, 12s. boards. The same in 
Fietieh, 2 Vol. 12mo. 8s. 

The Flower Basket, a Fairy Tale. 
With a Fiontispiece. 18mo, 2s. fid. 
half-bound. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Ob.-et various on the Principles which 
enter into the Commeice m Giain, and 
into the measures toi -upplving tood to 
the people; hting the »ul»tance of an 
Essay read to the Literal y and Commer- 
cial Society of Glasgow . Bj Dugald Ban- 
natyue, Fsq. Bvo, 2s. 

Remedies pioposed as certain, speedy, 
and effectual, for the lelief of our pre- 
sent emliairassments. By J. Symmous, 
Esq. Price 2s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 
By Robert Southej, 1 sq. Poet-Laureat. 
Iliustiated by eight Engravings. 12mo, 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Cliristabel : &c. By T. Coleridge, Esq. 
8vo, 4s. 6«*. sewed. 

Margaret of Anjou : a Poem. 4to, 21. 
2s. boards. 

Mador of the Moor ; a Poem. By the 
autlioi of the Queen’s Wake. 8vo, 7s. 
6 cl. boards. 

Thanksgiving < hie, Januaiy 18, 1816, 
with other Short Pieces, chiefly referring 
to lecent public events. By William 
Wordsworth. 8vo, 4s. sewed. 

The Sacrifice of Isabel, a Poem. By 
Edwatd Quillnian, Esq. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

An Ode on the marriage of her Royal 
Highness the Prince-** Chailotte of Wales 
to his Serene Highness Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Colmrg, May 2d, 1816’. By M. 
Montague. 2s. 

Illustrations of a Poetical Character, 
in four Tales ; with other Poems. In 
12mo, 5s. 6d. boards. 

TRAVELS. 

Tiavels in Europe and Africa. Com- 
prising a Journey through France, Spain, 
and Poitugal to Momcco, with a particu- 
lar account of that impne. Also a se- 
cond journey thiouuh Fiance in 1814, 
in which a comparison is drawn between 
the pie.-eut and toimei state of that coun- 
try and its inhabitants. By Colouel 
Maurice Keatinge, author of the History 
of the Conquest of Mexico, &c. Illus- 
trated by thirty-four Plate- of scenery, 
antiquity and costume, from drawings 
made on the spot by the author. 4to, 41. 
4s. boards. 

A Narrative of the Adventures and 
Travels in the interim of Africa of Robert 
Adams, a sailor, who was detained three 
years in slavery among the Arabs of 
the Great Desart, and resided several 
months at Tomhuctoo. 4to, 1L 5s, 
boards. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

A Monk has arrived on hoard a Tur- 
kish vessel at Ancona, who is come fionr 
Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia. A 
persecution has been commenced against 
the monks; but they had contrived to 
interest in their favour the son ot the 
reigning soveieign, who had obtained for 
them the indulgence of being allowed to 
quit the country within a limited time. 
The monks had done gie.it services ; and 
in consequence, in mam provinces, the 
chief places in the government were put 
into their hands j and this, it is suppos- 
ed is the cause of the present pei sedi- 
tion. 

Some Jesuits are preparing to depart 
for Asia, and two ot that order, arrived 
from Russia, have been presented to his 
Holiness. 

CEYLON. 

Mr. Lynch, one ot the West ley an Me- 
thodist M i"ioii,u k*s, makes the follow- 
ing observation* on Ceylon : 

“ 'I he climate, though warm, is not 
intolerable. For two hours in the morn- 
ing, and two in the evening, it is most 
delightful. The inhabitants are exceed- 
ingly indolent. I he cocoa-nut tree is a 
nursery tor idleness, as a small gaiden of 
them supplies a tanrily with everything 
they want : from them they get meat, 
drink, oil, &c. and even timber to cover 
their houses. Very few, evm of grown 
men, wear atir clothing higher than their 
loins ; so that the most of our pupils aie 
naked from the waist up, and several of 
them are young men hut we hope in 
some time to prevail on them to cover all 
their bodies; for nothing mu -t he at- 
tempted on a sudden with the natives. 

** Two of the Biahmuiiiul piiests 
have called to converse with u*. We 
could converse very imperfectly with 
them, as we had hut a very had inter- 
preter. They do not appear tnbealarm- 
ed*at our coming among them; but told 
ns that all the countiy knew that good 
men were conic to live amongst and to 
instruct them. A convent d Moorman 
has from five to fonv Malmiucduns with 
him every day, to whom he leads -*urh 
parts of the Koran as mention Jems 
Christ, and shews the "aim* to them in 
the Malabar Testament ; and what i-* 
most astonishing, he live.- m peace and 
safety in the midst ot them, and flu y 
hear him patiently, and with appaient 
satisfaction. We now live m Ins house, 
which is one of the finest in Jaffna ; and 
lie and his brother-in-law, who has also 
embraced Christianity, live in a comfort- 
able little house in the garden ; so that 


we have every opportunity of being use- 
ful to them. It is generally believed that 
God i' about to do a great work among 
the Mahomedans « and we humbly trust 
that our coming among them at this fa- 
vmuable time i» ot God ; and we have 
reason to believe, that they have already 
received a good opinion ot us.” 

Mi. Clough communicates much in- 
formation on this subject. 

I have cultivated (he says an acquaint- 
ance with several ot the puc't-* ofKudhu. 
It is very singular to -*et the difference of 
character which exists between these 
men and the Biahmius of the Continent. 
'I lie Biahmius an- of a received and for- 
hiding disposition: they spend their time 
chief!) m then temples; and whenaEu- 
i opea it oi a Chiistian approaches and 
would entei, they retire and close the 
doois and themselves within ; for they 
consulei it as oneol the mod hori id pro- 
fanation-* ot theii ti mples. tor aChiistiau 
to enter. But the priests of Budhu are 
men ot ;i mild, affable disposition ; and 
it seems to afford them pleasure when 
Europeans visit their temples: they 
readily admit them into any part, and 
will answer any questions which are pro- 
posed to them. 

The priests are known by having their 
heads clean shaved. They are dressed in 
a loose yellow garment, and live chiefly 
h\ begging. Tliose ot them who have a 
temple are rather hitter cucmnstanced, 
though their income is very Miia'l : for 
the people in genet al are mreiably poor. 
When they go to worship, they carry 
their offering; some, a pai titular kind 
of flower, f this is the lowest degree of 
offenng.; othei s, a little fruit, &r. 

I believe very tew Europeans have ever 
yet been able to come at a proper know- 
ledge of their principles. 

When the Poituguese took this island, 
they did not stand to reason with them : 
they those rather to hung thmr ai til- 
ler y to hear upon their temples, and 
level them to the giomtd. By this 
means they frightened thousand**, who, 
in the midst of then tenor, came 
and bowed down to the daughter of 
heat heniMi idolatry — popish superstiti- 
on-* ; and. firming such a resemblance 
between the two, the transition was 
very ea-v Heme it is that tin* number 
ot nominal (’lniMians is swelled <o high ; 
mo**t ot whom know as much about 
('In i**ti.miry as Chri-tiauity Knows about 
them. 

When the Dutch took the island, they 
pursued a line of conduct differ cut in 
point of religious zeal. Yi t they made 
a decree, that no one shaubl hold any 
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situation whatever under government, 
who was not a baptized Christian. This 
had a tendency to increase the number. 
And it is clear that it was not Christia- 
nity which they had in view: they wish- 
ed to baptize themselves into a situation, 
if possible. 

The Portuguese have a number of 
churches, where they offer divine ser- 
vice ; but, in most places, without a 
priest. For a thinking Christian to be 
witness of what Christianity is reduced 
to, among them, is enough to chill the 
blood in his veins. The great events of 
our Lord’s conception, birth, life; his 
last agony, trial, death, &c. are all acted 
as upon a theatre. The poor enthusiasts 
are pleased and affected at these scenes ; 
and, to be present on these occasions is 
what constitutes them Christians. 

The Dutch have certainly done a great 
deal of good. They have built a number 
of very good churches ; and no doubt 
but they have had men of God to preach 
in them. The vestiges of their pious la- 
bours are still to be seen ; and we can 
find, here and there, a few Dutch who 
still maintain their piety. It is truly la- 
mentable to hear how religion first began 
to decay among them : which, it appeal', 
was by their ministers losing their piety, 
and giving themselves up to drunkenness 
and other vices. If properly and timely 
help had been sent hither by the English, 
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much evil might have been prevented, and 
much good done. These considerations 
ought to stimulate us to greater exerti- 
ons, that we may build up again the walls 
of Jerusalem. 'The people are crying out 
for help on every hand. There is not a 
more promising field for missionary lar 
bourers in the world, for its size. 

1 have visited several of the temples ; 
and have been present, I think, at all 
their festivals of note. It is impossible 
to give an exact description of them in 
the narrow limits of a letter. 

The most remarkable was at the open- 
ing of a new pleaching- temple. It con- 
tinued two days and two nights. I spent 
several hours there. Ail their places of 
worship are built on the highest bills which 
they can find. We got thither about 
eight o’clock in the evening. When we 
arrived nearly at the summit of the lull, 
a report ot our coming going before ns, 
we were met with blazing torches to con- 
vey us to the place. 

The place covered a square of about 
fifteen yards, open on all sides for en- 
trance. Two pulpits stood in the centre. 
It was lighted up with lamps in every 
direction. Crowds of people assembled 
from all quarters ; none coming without 
an offeung of some kind, Such quanti- 
ties of eatables and fruits I never before 
saw collected together. 
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From the following documents it will 
appear, that the controul overall the cler- 
gy Of the Church of England, attached to 
the several presidencies in India, in mat- 
ters spiritual, is transferred from the East 
India Company to the Bishop of Calcutta. 
The emoluments of the clergy, however, 
are derived .solely from the public treasu- 
ry, and their appointments and allowan- 
ces being fixed by the orders of the Court 
of Directors, it is of course presumed, 
that the jurisdiction of the Bishop is con- 
fined solely to matters ecclesiastical. His 
Lordship held his primary visitation at 
the Cathedral Church at Calcutta, on the 
7th December last. The late orders of 
the Court of Directors have considerably 
augmented the number of chaplains at the 
several presidencies. The Bishop of Cal- 
cutta for the time being is allowed a do- 
mestic chaplain to be selected by himself, 
who maybe chosen fioni among the juni- 
or chaplains in the Company’s service, 
with the allowance of a junior chaplain. 
His Ldrdship however is not confined to 
selecting his chaplain from the Company’s 
service; but in the event of the death, or 
coming away of the Bishop, the chaplain 
if not in the service, must immediately 


leave India. The Rev. Dr. Watson, it is 
mentioned, will be appointed. 

Fort irilllam, Nov. 1st, 1815.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor General in Coun- 
cil has been pleased to direct, that the 
following extract from the letters patent, 
granted by His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent on behalf of His Majesty, under 
date the 2d May 1814, wlieieby His Ala- 
jei-ty lias been pleased to erect a Bishop’s 
See, and three Archdeaconries in India, be 
published for the general information and 
guidance of the clergymen of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, subjected 
thereby to the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta : — 

Extract from the Letters Patent grunted 
by His Royal Highness th<> Prince Re- 
gent , on behalf of His Majesty , under 
date, 2dAJay, 1814. 

“ Aud we do by these preseuts give 
and grant to the said Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton, and his successors. Bishop of 
Calcutta, full power and authority to con- 
fer the orders of deacon and priest, to 
confirm those that are baptized and come 
to year' of discretion, and to pertoim all 
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the other functions peculiar and appropri- 
ated to the office ot a Bishop, within the 
limit of the said see, but not elsewhere 
— such Bishop and his successors having 
been fir>t duly ordained or consecrated 
Bi>hops according to the form pre>cribed 
In the liturgy of the Church of England, 
— ainl also by himself or themselves, or 
by his or their commissary, or conimi.ssa- 
iie*, to exercise jurisdiction, spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, in and throughout the said 
see and diocese, according to the ecclesi- 
astical laws of our realm of England, 
which are lawful]} made and received in 
England, in the several cau'-es and mat- 
ters hem » after in these presents expres- 
sed and specified, and no other. And 
foi a dec! at at ion our royal will concern- 
ing the .special causes and matte;* in 
which we will that the afoiesahl juihdie- 
tion shall he exercised, we haw: tuither 
given and granted, and do by the*c pie- 
seats giu* and giant to the aim esai.l Bi- 
shop and hi*> Mim*s*ot n full power and 
authoiit) by him.vcii or themwvr*, or by 
hi* or thin couuuis'tai y 01 comuiU*u- 
i ic>, by him m then to he thereunto 
spccully authorized, to grant licences to 
officiate to all ministers and chaplaius of 
all tin* clenches or chapels, orother places 
within the said diocese, wherein divine 
service shall be celebrated according to 
the rites and liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, and to visit all such ministers and 
chaplains, and all priests and deacons in 
holj orders, ot the united Church of Eng- 
land ami Behind, lesident in their said 
diocese, with all and all manner ot juris- 
diction, power and coeicion, ecclesia*ti- 
cal, that may he requisite in the premi- 
ses • as also to call before him or them, 
or before his or their commissary or<om- 
misMries, at such competent day*, hours 
ami places whatsotvn, when and as often 
a- to him or them shall -eeni meet .and 
convenient, the atoic-uirl mini'-tei*, chap- 
lains, prints, or deacon.s in holy order* 
of the united Church of England and Ire- 
land, or any of them, and to enquire by 
witnesses to be sworn in due tonn of law, 
and by all other lawful wavi and means, 
by which the same may be bc»t and most 
effectually dune, a> well as concerning 
their morals as their belabour in their 
said office^ ami stations r< "peetiveh . And 
we do hereby authmi'e and empower the 
said RLshopaud his siucesv*. - , and hi* and 
their comnii—aiy and commissaries, to 
administer all such oaths as are accustom- 
ed and nay h} law he administered, ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical laws ot our 
realm of England, and to punish and cor- 
rect the aforesaid chaplains, ministers, 
priests and deacons in holy orders of the 
united Church of England and Ireland, 
according to their demerits, whether by 
deprivation, suspension, or other such ec- 
clesiastical censure or correction as they 
would be liable to, according to the eccle- 
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siastical laws aforesaid. And for the fur- 
ther accomplishment of our intention, and 
for aiding the said Bishop of Calcutta, ac- 
cording to the laws and customs of the 
united Church of England and Ireland, iu 
the due and canonical super in teudance ©f 
ecclesiastical persons and affairs, we do 
hereby erect, found and constitute one 
archdeaconry in and over the presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, to be styled 
the archdeaconry of Calcutta, and one 
other archdeaconry in and over the presi- 
dency of Fort St. Geoige on the coast of 
toiomandel, to be styled the archdeacon- 
iv ot Madras, and also one other arch- 
deaconry in and over the presidency of 
the island of Bombay, on the coast of Ma- 
labar, to be styled the archdeaconry of 
Bombay ; — all such archdeaconries to be 
subject and subordinate to the said Bi- 
shop’* see of Calcutta. Ami to the end 
that this our intention may be carried in- 
to due effect. We, having gi eat confidence 
in the learning, morals, probity, and pru- 
dence of out well beloved Henry Lloyd 
Loiing, M. A. John Mmisley, M. A. and 
George Baine*, M. A do name and ap- 
point him the said H. L. Coring, to be 
archdeacon of the archdeaconry of Cal- 
cutta; and him the said J. Mousleyto be 
archdeacon of the archdeaconry of Ma- 
dras; and him the said G. Baines, to be 
archdeacon of the archdeaconry of Bom- 
bay— so that they the said H. L. Coring, 
J. MouMey and G. Barries shall be, and be 
taken to he aichdcaooms of the said arch- 
deacon! ies lespectively, and may by vir- 
tue of tins our nomination and appoint- 
ment "ever ally enter into and possess the 
said offieesof archdeacon, within the said 
arihdeaconrie* respectively, subject ne- 
veitheh'ss to the powers of revocation or 
tesiguat ion hereinafter more particularly 
expressed. And we do hereby signify 
to the said Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, 
whom we have by these presents named 
to be Bishop of Calcutta, that we have 
nominated the said H. L. Coring, J. Moul- 
sey, aud G. Barnes, to be archdeacons of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay respect- 
ively, requiring him the said T. F. Mid- 
dleton, to institute the said H. C. Coring, 
J. MouMey, and G. Barnes respectively to 
the said archdeaconries to which we have 
appointed them, and to do all tilings ap- 
pertaining to In s office in this behalf, with 
effect. And fin a declaration of our roy- 
al will, m regard to the duties and func- 
tions to be excreted by the said archdea- 
con" and then successors, wc do hereby 
declare that each of the said archdeacons 
shall within his archdeaconry be assisting 
to the Bishop of Calcutta, in tile exempt 
of such episcopal jurisdiction and func- 
tions as we have hereby been pleased to 
limit to the said Bishop, according to the 
duty of an archdeacon by the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws of our rpalm of England. And 
we do furthet will, oidain and declaie, 
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that each of tlic said archdeacons shall 
within his archdeaconry be, and be taken 
to be, without fmthcr appointment, the 
commbsary of the said B shop and his 
successor', and shall exeicise jui Udiction 
in ail matters afotesaid, according to the 
duty and function ot a conmn**sar\ by the 
said ec Jesuitical laws. And it is our 
farther will, and we do heiebv further 
give and grant to the said Bishop of Cul- 
cufta, and his successors, the i itrht of 
collating to the said offices of atchdeacon 
hi all time to come (attoi the death or 
other av oidance ot Heniy Llo\d boring, 
John Mousley and Geoige Baines whom 
we have severally by these prevents ap- 
pointed to be the hi 't aichdcaeons ot Cal- 
cutta, Madias and Bombay,) any piie-t, 
being one ot the chaplains ot the said Uni- 
ted Company icsident in India ; and w e 
will; that riming a vacancy ot the said 
see by the demise of the said Bishop cr 
his successors, or othei wise, the episco- 
pal jmisdiction and functions appertain- 
ing to the said see shall be exoicised, as 
far as by law they may, by the aichdea- 
con of Calcutta for the time being ; or in 
case of a vacancy of the said airiidencon- 
ry, then by the archdeacon of Madras, or 
the atchdeacon of Bombay, or by two 
clergymen ot the Cliuich of Kuglaml re- 
sident within the diocese, a" ma\ be di- 
rected by tilt Goieinoi Gtneial in Council 
of Fort William. And we do full her di- 
rect that, dui in* the vacancy of either of 
the said aichdeaconries respectively, and 
until the Bishop shall collate thereto, or 
otherwise provide tor the perfoimance of 
the duties thereof, such duties shall be 
performed by one ot the chaplains of the 
said presidency; and it there be no chap- 
lain there, then by some discreet minis- 
ter in priest's orders of the Church of 
England, who shall be nominated, as the 
case may be, for that purpose, by the ic- 
spectivc Governors in Count il of the 
presiden* y in which *uch vacancy shall 
happen. And moreover we command, 
and by these presents tor ih, oar hens 
and successors, strictly enjoin, ns well 
the Court of Directors of the said United 
Company, and their governor, officers 
and servants, a3 all and singular out go 
rernors, judges and justices, and all and 
singular chaplains, ministeis and other our 
subjects within the parts aforesaid, that 
they and every of them he, in and by all 
lawful way' and means, aiding and asrist- 
ing to the said Bishop and Archdeacons, 
and his and their successors in the execu- 
tion of the pi onuses in all things. — 
Nevertheless, We will and do by these 
presents declaie and oidain, that in all 
grave matteisof correction which are ac- 
cu8tomed,aecoiding to the practice of the 
ecclesiastical laws of our realm of Eng- 
land, to be judicially examined, the same 
shall in lifce manner be judicially examin- 
ed hud proceeded in before the said 
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Bishop and successors, or his or their 
commissaiy or commissaries aforesaid, 
in the i elective aichdeaconries in which 
the paitx to he pmceulcd against shall 
riside; and all such emses shall be 
proceeded in to final sentence in due 
fotm of law. And we do fuither will 
and direct, that the siid Bishop and his 
successors may, from time to time, ap- 
point a proper and sufficient peison in 
each aichdeaconry, to act as registrar 
theieof ; and m case of no registrar being 
so appomted, 01 the le&isttar being un- 
able to act, we will and direct the said 
Bishop, or the commissar ies Respectively, 
ilia} as- time any sufficient person, as ac- 
tuary, to do all acts as registrar. And 
further, we will and do by the^e present# 
declaie and or (lain, that if any person 
agaii st whom a judgment or decree shall 
he pionounced by the said Bishop or his 
successors, or by his or their commissary 
or com missai ics, shall conceive himself 
to be aggrieved theieby, it shall he law- 
ful for such person to appeal to us, our 
hciis or successors, provided such appeal 
be entered within fifteen days after such 
sentence shall have been pronounced.— 
And we do hereby nominate, constitute 
and appoint the Judges of our supreme 
C'mut ot Judiratnic at Calcutta for the 
time being, and the members of the coun- 
cil at Calcutta for the rime being, to be our 
commissioners delegate to hoar such ap- 
peals; and that such commissioners de- 
legate, or any three of them, of whom 
one shall be a .ludge of the «aid supreme 
court of Judicature, shall have power fi- 
lial!} to decide and deteimine the said 
appeals in as ample maimer and form as 
the commissioner appointed under our 
Gieat Seal, by virtue of the statute made 
in the *2oth year of the reign of king 
Heniy VIII, intituled, an Act for the 
Submission of the Clergy, and restraint 
of appeals, can or may hear, and defini- 
tively determine appeals for any of the 
corn t s of the Archbishops of our lealms 
of England, prut* vied olwnj. s’, that in any 
sentence to he given by the •‘aid commis- 
sioneis delegate, one at leari of the said 
Judges of the supreme Court of Judica- 
ture shall concur. And we do further 
direct, that the person appointed to act 
as Registrar within the Archdeaconry of 
Calcutta, shall act as Registrar of the 
said Commissioners delegate ; or if there 
be no such Registrar, or such Registrar 
be unable to act, the said Commissioners 
delegate may assume an actuary to do aH 
acts as their Registrar. And we do fur- 
ther will, declare and ordain, that in cane 
any proceedings shall be instituted against 
any Archdeacon, such proceeding shall 
originate and be carried on before our 
said Commissioners delegate, whom we 
hereby authorize and direct to take cog- 
nizance of the same. And we further 
will, and do by these presents deelaer 
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and ordain, that in case any Archdeacon 
appointed a- aloresaid, or Chaplain duly 
appointed by the Count of Directors of 
The said Unite 1 Company, shall be for 
any cau-e whatever deprived of Iii> « ud 
ortice, 01 suspended thvreriom, or in- 
hibited from preaching ti*'* wok! of Cod, 
or exerei;. ng Ins holy o-hce with'u the 
limits of the Preddency r » -v* hh lie shall 
hare been appointed, oi shm! l»»* subjected 
to any Feeler* rustical punr-hment or i'*u- 
sure whatsoev ei h> the said Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, or by his -um:«soi-, or hv his or 
their ComniW-aiy or Commissarie.s, a copy 
of the sentence in such rn«r pi om ideated 
and given, setting tortli the c.iu-o ot such 
deprivation, suspension, or other ecclesi- 
astical punishment oi censuie, shall with- 
out delay be eci titled anrl trail* nutted io 
the said Bishop and his successors, o» Ins 
or their Commi*<*«iiy m Conum— ( u ics, to 
the Covet nor Ceneiat in council, of Port 
William, or tin* Cot ei nor m council ot 
Fust M. Ceoice or Bombay, as flic cu-e 
may he. Ami we fuithci mduu, that 
the Supreme Court ot Ju lu.itMie .it Cal- 
cutta oi Madias, or llci m dcC- ( nui t at 
Bombay, as tin* case may he, shall have 
such and t ne like jun-uK tion and power 
of intcrfeiing, by writ or prohibition of 
mandamus subject to the same laws, re- 
strict ion 9 and rules of practice, as is or 
lfas been exercised by our Court of King's 
Bench at Westminster, in re curd to pro- 
ceedings in the ecclesiastical court* in 
England, icnid Indue had nevertheless 
to any special provisions or exceptions 
contained in tln -c our letters patent, and 
to any other laws and i emulations -pe- 
Hoy al will, and we do hereby declare and 
daily applicable to, oi eonceiningour ter- 
ritories ii\, flu East indies, oi the See or 
Dioce.se of Calcutta. Moreover it is our 
ordain, that nothing in these piesents 
contained sh Ul ixtend, m he construed 
to extend to icpeal, vaiy or alter the pro- 
visions of out several charters of the 2(itii 
day of March, in the fourteenth year of 
our reign, the twenty-sixth day of De- 
cember, in the forty -fit st year of our 
K’igu, and the twenty-eighth day of 
February, in the twenty-eighth year of 
our reign, whereby ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was given to the said Court* of 
Judicatuie and Recorder’s court respec- 
tively, so fai as the same doe- not apper- 
tain to the correction of clerks ui the 
spiritual superintendence of ecclesiastical 
persons, or to give to the said Bishop or 
Archdeacons, or their successor-, any au- 
thority or judication whatever, in matter* 
not cognizable in the said court-, except 
as herein last before expressed.” And 
The Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council is pleased hereby to 
declare and expiess, that in conformity 
with the tenor of the above letters patent, 
the general contmul over all clergymen of 
the United Church of England and Ire- 
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land attached to the sereral presidencies 
in India, in spiritual matters, is tiansfer- 
icd to the Lord Bishop ; and that all 
such clergy men throughout the diocese of 
the Loi 1 Bi-hop ate I t reby directed and 
artloed to take notice ot and conloim to 
tne same according!!. 

(Sian 'it M. Rick m* i s. 
Chief Smcriuv to Government. 

N'oiici . 

Henry Lloyd Luring, M:i*t<*r of Arts, 
Archdeacon ot Cab utta, and Commissary 
duly appouited ; to nil and -ingular the 
inmi*tei- and c ti (plains, and .ill priests 
and deacon- in holy ordei- ot the united 
Church of England and Ire! md, -tatnmed 
and now being within the Aiclideaconry 
of Calcutta alo'c-aid, greeting. 

Where.t- by a m oalaie under the hand 
and -eal ot the Right Rev ei end Father in 
God, Thom <- Fundiaw, by divine per- 
mis-ion, f.oid Bi* !iop of Calnitta, hearing 
date the third dav of November i.'M.mt, 
signifying hi- laud-hip’s purpo-c to hold 
hi- i" mi r \ vi-ii itjon «it Calcutta, in the 
( ltiiedi ..1 ( lunch ot ^1 .loliu, on Thurs- 
day, thcMventh il in ot Dircml u next, 
at tne bom of nine in tli- nioimng, and 
le^iiiniig and stiictly enjoining me as the 
Archdeacon of Calcutta, and Commissary 
afoiesaid peremptoiily to cite or cause to 
he cited till and singui ir the mimsteis and 
elnplains, and all piie-t* and deacons in 
holy orders of the united Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, -tationed and now being 
within my Archdeaconry afoi e-aid, to ap- 
pear personally lie tore the said Lord Bi- 
shop. at the sdd Cathedral, on the day 
and .it tin* hour atm e-aid, and then and 
thcie to produce theii lettei- of orders of 
juiesf and deacon with all limit e* and 
other faculties i elating to theii official ap 
pointmenf, to he by tin in exhibited, 
and approved by hi- Lmd«!iip, ami to 
hear and receive all such matters and 
things as shall be delivered in charge; 

I do in obedience thereto hereby give no- 
tice, to all and singular the ministers and 
chaplains, and priests or deacons in holy 
orders of the United Chuich of England 
and ii eland, stationed and now being 
within my archdeaconry as aforesaid, to 
appear pci«onail> before the said Lord 
Bishop, at the *.iid Catliedi.d on Thurs- 
day, the said seventh day of December 
next, at the hour ot nine in the morning, 
and then and there to produce their let- 
ter' of order* of prie*t* and deacon, with 
all licences and other faculties relative to 
then otfici.il appointment, to be by them 
exhibited, and approved by his Lord-hip, 
and to hear and receive ail micIi matters 
and tiling* as may be delivered in charge. 
(Signed) Hr\rn Llo> o Lorin<;, 
Art lidearon of Calcutta. 

By order of the Aichdeamri of Calcutta, 

(Sinned) W. H. Aftooii, Registrar. 

Calcutta, 1 
8 th Xor. 1815. J 
Vol. I. 4 I- 
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(From the Government Gazette) Nor. 
2, 1815. — General Orders, by his Ex- 
cellency the Right Hon. the Governor - 
General in Council. 

Fort William , Oct . 27, 1815. — Mr. 
Henry Vereker Lloyd, late cornet in the 
Fourth resriment of Native Cavalry, hav- 
ing been le.stoied by the honourable the 
Court of Directors to the rank which lie 
formerly held in the service, as communi- 
cated in paragraphs 2 and 3 of their 
general letter in the military depart- 
ment, under date the 8th of June 1814, 
published in General Orders, by his Ex- 
cellency the Vice-President in council, of 
the 25th of November last, and some cir- 
cumstances connected with Mr. Lloyd’s 
resignation of the service, and his subse- 
quent restoration, having rendered it ad- 
visable in the concurrent opinion of his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief and 
of Government, that he should not be ac- 
knowledged as an officer in the Fourth re- 
giment of Native Cavalry, until the fur- 
ther pleasure of the honourable Court of 
Directors shall be known, after they shall 
have been informed of the real circum- 
stances of that gentleman’s case ; his Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief is re- 
quested by the Right Hon. the Governor- 
general in Council, to suspend the execu- 
tion of the honourable Court’s orders for 
the restoration of Mr. Lloyd to the ser- 
vice. 

G. VV. GARDINER, 
Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders , by His Excellency the 
Right Honourable the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council. 

Fort William , Oct. 27, 1815 - — Certain 
conductors of ordnance on this establish- 
ment having presented a memorial, pray- 
ing that Government would he pleased to 
permit their children, though bom after 
promotion, to be received into the Lower 
Orphan School, as they would have been 
had their fathers continued seijeants; 
his Excellency the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor-general in Council notifies in ge- 
neral orders, the terms and conditions on 
which the solicited indulgence will be re- 
corded. 

The admission into the Lower Orphan 
School for education of the children 
of conductors of ordnance, born after 
their father’s promotion, is permitted by 
government, on their paying the sura of 
rupees five per mensem, for each child 
admitted, being nearly the average ex- 
per month for dieting and cloth- 
iugnAeh child. 

.Hi, Lordship, in council however, 
wishes it to be distinctly understood, that 


the admission to the Lower Orphan'School 
of the childi en of conductors, must be 
made to depend on the means of receiv- 
ing them without incurring additional 
expence; and consequently must cease, 
when the period shall arrive, at which 
their father’s admission would necessarily 
require an increase of the number of in- 
structors, and an augmentation of the 
establishment : the charges for teachers 
and establishment not being included in 
the calculated expence of rupees five per 
mensem for each child. 

C. W. GARDINER, 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

Courts Martial, Fort William, October 
28, 1815. — The following older issued to 
his Majesty’s troops under date the 15th 
inst. are published for the information of 
the army. 

Extract from the Proceedings of a Court 
Martial held at Bangalore, on Tuesday, 
the 15th of August 1815, by order of his 
Excellency Lieut .-general Sir Thomas His- 
lop, Bait. Commander in Chief of the 
fences on the coast of Coiomandel. 

President, — Col. Thomas Marmot. 

Deputy Judge Advocate, Lieut-col. 
Welsh. 

Charge.— Lieut. James Kingston, of 
his Majesty’s 84th legiment, placed in 
arrest by me on the following charge, viz. 

For scandalous and infamous conduct, 
unbecoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman, in having on the evening of 
the 5th July 1815, at the Regimental 
Mess, struck Lieut. G. C. Smith, of the 
same corps, his senior officer, a violent 
blow on the head ; such behaviour on the 
part of the said Lieutenant James Kings- 
ton being highly subversive of good order 
and military discipline, and in breach of 
the Articles of War. 

(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, ’ 
Lieut-Colonel 84th regt. 

Bangalore Cantonment , 

21st July y 1815. 

By Order, 

(Signed) P. VANS. AGNEW, 
Dep. Adj. Gen. of the Army, 

Sentence. — The Court finds the Pri- 
soner guilty of conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having on the evening of the 5th of 
July 1815, at the Regimental Mess, struck 
Lieutenant G. C. Smith, of the same corps, 
his senior officer, a violent blow on the 
head, but it acquits him of the remainder 
of the charge, viz. scandalous and in- 
famous conduct. 

Having found him guilty in the above 
instance, it doth sentence him, the said 
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Lieutenant James Kingston to be dis- 
charged from his Majesty’s service. 

(Signed) THOS. MARRIOTT, 
Col. 12tli Light Inft. and Presdt. 

(Signed) I. WELSH, 
Lieut-Col. and Dep. Judge Adv. 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) MOIRA. 

The Commander in Chief in India nav- 
ing been pleaded to approve and confirm 
the sentence of the Court, Lieut. James 
Kingston is to he '•truck off the "trcugrli 
of his Maje-ty’* 84th icgiment from the 
dare of this comm unicat ion being made 
known to him, which the Commanding 
officer will specially repoit to the Adju- 
tant- acueial of his Majesty’s force- in In- 
dia, and to the Militaiy Secretary to the 
Right Honourable the Commander in 
Chief. 

His Excellency is pleased to direct, 
that the foregoing order be icad at the 
head of each of his Majesty*- i eminent* 
in India, and entered in the regimental 
Order Hook*. By Order of the Right 
Honourable the Commander in Chief, 

(Signed) THOS. Me. MAHON, 
Col. and Adj. General. 


Extracts from the confirmed Proceedings 
of a General Court Martial , assembled 
tn Camp at Sagoor, on the 17 th of 
April , 1815, arc published to the army. 

Charge. — I charge Lieutenant Warlock, 
of His Majesty's 69th leginient, with 
conduct unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, on the night of 
the 8th of March 1815, between the 
hours of eight and twelve o’clock, at 
the house occupied by ine at Bellary. 


1st. By falsely stating that l had com- 
mitted roguery, and that he would up- 
set me in my own house, or words to 
that effect, whilst my guest. 

2 d. By using threatening and abusive 
language, and by net i rig tyrannically and 
oppressively, in placing me in airest with- 
out any ground foi so doing. 

3 d. ij\ refu-iiigto quit my house, .after 
he had placed me in airest, though re- 
peatedly requested by me so to do. 

(Sign >d) J. SMITH, 
Cornet, doing duty, 1th regt. N.Cavl. 
]l> H ary , \)th .ilare/' , 181;,. 

Sentence . — -The Couit find- the Pri- 
soner guilty on the fn s t ohm go, of “ tal.-ely 
stating, that l had committed rognei), 
WhiBt in) gne^t,” and of the second 
chains guilty “ ot using thicatcniiig lan- 
guage towards me, and by acting tyran- 
nical K and oppressive!) , in placing me in 
Uire-t Without any ground- for -o doing.” 
And tin* (’milt finds the pri-oner not 
guilty of all and ni’ij oilier pat t of the«e 
t\\i> ehaige-; and the Couit finds the 
Pi ir-oui-r guilty <»t the thii«l chmgc. 

Th° Court having found the Pii-oner 
guilt)' iu the above instance.-, to the preju- 
dice nf good order and military discipline, 
the Court does theiefore, by virtue of the 
articles of war, sentence and adjudge the 
said Prisoner, Lieutenant Warlock, of 
his Majesty’s 69th regiment, to he sus- 
pended from rank and pay, for the space 
of four calendar months, from the date 
of tl»e confirmation of the sentence. 

(Signed) U().SS LANG, 
Maj.-gen. and Piesdt. 

(Signed) T. HlSLOP, 

Lieut .-general. 

(Signed) F. P. STEWART, 
Dep. Judge Adv. Gen. 


COMMERCIAL REGULATION. 


FortWilliam.-From the Government Ga- 
zette, Sept. 2, 1816. — The followlngregu- 
lation i.- published for general information. 

A. D. 1815. — Regulation IV. — A Re- 
gulation for modifying some of the pro- 
visions at picsent in force, for the col- 
lection of customs on certain articles of 
commerce in the territories immediately 
dependant on the presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam, passed by the Vice-President in 
Council on the 26th of August 1815 . cor- 
responding with the 12th Bhaddoon 1222 
Bengal era ; the 7th Bliaddoon 1222 Fus- 
sily; the lJth Bhaddoon 1222 Willaity ; 
the 6th Bhaddoon 1872 Sumbut; and the 
20th Rum?an 1230 Higerec. 

Preamble. — Whereas it has been con- 
sidered expedient, with a view to en- 
courage the exportation of the staples 
and marine stores of Great pritain, that 


tlie import duties now payable at this 
presidency on sundry articles, should be 
abolished, provided that the articles be 
imported from Great Britain or Ii eland on 
British registered .-hip*, or Indian built 
ships, trading under the provisions ofth« 
30th Action of tin* act 53 George III. cap. 
155, and other subsequent acts ; and that 
the duties on other articles, being the pro- 
duce onnanuf.ictnre of theUnitedKingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, should he mo- 
dified ; And whereas it has further been 
deenffd expedient to modify and alter the 
duties now levied on good 1 *, being the pro- 
duce of the British territories under this 
presidency, on their exportation to the 
f’nited Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in British aDd Indian built ships, 
and to make certain other alteration* in 
the relations for the collection of the 

* F2 
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customs : tlie following rules have tliere- 
foie been enact erf. to be m tmee through- 
out the teriitont' immediately subject to 
the Fi e-i deucy of Foit William, from 
the date of the enactment of this 1 emula- 
tion. 

Imports. 

2. — Woollen-, includimt cloth*: of sorts, 
blankets, Pom*, (iumt**e\ shiits, eap<. and 
gen ei ally all a; tide* iiiHimfuctm*‘d tu’in 
wool, or worsted thread rryain, which 
maybe mipoitid fn*m the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
British regi.'tmd M.jps, or Indian huiit 
ships, trading undei the uio\i*ions of 
the 30th section of the act .V>d George 
III, cap. 133, and utlr.r acts co tit;»5 nine 
similar ptmi'ion*, .'hall be exempted 
from dim ; <iii) thing contained in any 
former regulation to the coufraiy not- 
withst Hiding. 

3. — Copper, tin, iron, steel, lead, and 
all other metals, in an uninamiftetured 
state, being the produce of the United 
Kingdom, if imported in the manner spe- 
cified in the preceding section, shall also 
he exempt from duties. 

4. — Canvas, cordage, and other marine 
stores, being the produce or manufacture 
of the United Kingdom; if imported in 
the manner specified in section 2, shall 
he exempt from duties. 

5. — First . — All articles, the produce or 
manufactuie of the United Kingdom, not 
specified ill the preceding sections, (with 
the except ion heieafter stated) on import- 
ation at the poits or Calcutta, Balasore, 
or Chittagong, si. all be chaiged with a 
duty of [2\) two and a half per cent, to 
he adjusted accoidiug to the provisions 
established by Regulation IX. 1810, or 
any other regulation in force. 

Second .*- All articles, the produce or 
manufacture of foieign Europe (with the 
exception of w ines and spirits'* on importa- 
tion at the ports of Calcutta, Chittagong, 
or Balaton, mBiitish registered ships, 
or Indian built ship', trading under the 
rovisions ot the 30th section of the act 
3d George III. cap. 153, and other sub- 
sequent acts, shall he subject to a duty 
of five per cent. 

Third . — Wines and spirit* of even- de- 
scription, imported from Great Britain 
or Ireland, shall continue subject to the 
same rate of duty with which they are 
chargeable under Regulation IX. of 1810, 
and any other existing regulations. 

6. ~~It is to be clearly understood, that 
the article specified in the preceding sec- 
tions, if imported otherwise than accord- 
ing to the provisions of the acts of Par- 
liament regulating the direct and circu- 
itous trade between the United Kingdom 

India, shall continue subject to the 
payfaftat of the duties now in force under 
file existing regulations. 

1 established duties on goods, 


specificil in the preceding sections, shall 
ha* * been paid at any port in the terri- 
tmics subject to the Biitish government 
in fin. in, no blither duty shi.Il be levied 
nj (’ii thou 1 1 aii'ii lioin pent to port 
within the some femtmie, A regular 
ceitificate of -in h p.\n»**nf, ui du the 
sh-nati’ie of the pirn iji.il erne,, of the 
Custom Hou.'t* at uhkii muIi untie' may 
haw* been It* led, sls.ul he fumi-ued to 
tlie collect c.f c. i.'tonis and mh*-r proper 
ffthets, at eveiy pent to which such 
goods may he bronchi alUr tue fiist pay- 
ment oi duties. 

Exrouis 

8. — First. — Indigo, the piodnce and 
m ti'utactuie of the territories immedi- 
ately dependant on the Presidency of Foit 
Vv iliiani, shall he allowed a cl awback on 
expoitation, in Biilish registered ships, 
or in Indian built ships, trading with the 
United Kingdom of (beat Biitain and Ire- 
land, dnectlyor ciicuitoi:*ly, under the 
provision* of tlie act of tlie 53d George III, 
and subsequent acts, equal to the whole 
amount of the duty payable under the ex- 
isting regulations. 

Second. — Indigo, the produce and ma- 
im fact uie of the territories of hi« High- 
ness the Vizier, oi of any other native 
powei, shall be allowed a dt aw back at 
the same rate only as that article, the 
produce and manufactuie of the British 
territories, although the duty levied may 
have been higher. 

Third. — It is to be clearly understood, 
that the drawbacks mentioned in the two 
preceding clauses, aie to be allowed only 
on Indigo exported by sea to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britaiu and Ireland ; 
and that no drawback will be allowed on 
the carriage of Indigo to any foieign set- 
tlement in Asia, 

9. — On cotton-wool, hemp and sunn, 
the produce of any part of India, a draw- 
back of the whole amount of duty shall be 
allowed, on exportation to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ii eland. 

10. — On the expoitation to the United 
Kingdom of all other ai tides, including 
saltpetre, which aic liable to duty' under 
existing regulations, such a drawback 
shall be allowed, as may reduce the duty 
actually receivable by government to (2£) 
two and a half per cent. But no draw- 
back shall be allowed in any instance, 
unless the application for drawback shall 
be made at the time when the goods are 
exported. 

11. — Section 5. Regulation VI. 1814, 
is hereby rescinded. It is, however, de- 
clared, that all applications for drawbacks 
shall be accompanied by the rowannah or 
rowannahs covering the goods intended, 
to be exported, as provided in section 
XX. Regulation I. 1812. 

12th. — In modification of the rules con- 
tained in clause first 3 section 12, Regq- 
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lation IX. 1810, and section III. Regula- 
tion I. 1812, it is hereby declared, that 
the amount of inland, or transit duty to 
be levied on ci t ton- wool, both in its 
clean and uneijaue l state, shall not ex- 
ceed fnv ••■‘i cent, upon the value ; under 
this modification, therefore, the fixed rates 
at twelve annas per maun' 1 in its cleaned 
state, and four annas in its uncleaned 
state per niuund of mnety-six Calcutta 
sicca weight, will he reduced to the rate 
equal to five percent, on the value, when- 
ever the rates befoie specified may exceed 
that amount. 

13. — With the above exception*?, it 
is hereby declared, that nothing con- 
tained in the m event i emulation is to be 
construed to affect the inland and transit 
duties, pa) able under the provisions of 
Regulation IX, 1810, and Regulation I, 
and XIX, 1812: and Regulation VI, 1814. 

14. — First . — Nothing contained in 
this Regulation, is intended to apply to 


the trade conducted in foreign bottoms, 
the duties on which, as specified in the 
existing Regulations, as well a f - the rules 
by which that trade is governed, are to 
remain on their present footing, until all 
the ai-angements consequent on the trea- 
ties ot peace shall have been completed. 

Second . — Neither is any thing contain- 
ed in this Regulation, intended to apply 
to deposits made previously to the date 
of this Regulation, for the payment of 
duties on goods imported, t he accounts 
of which have not yet been adjusted. AH 
deposits m .de previous to the date of this 
regulation shall be adjuMed according 
to the existing rates of duties. 

Published by order of the Honourable 
the Vice-President in Council, 

W. B. BAYLEY, 
Sec. to the Govt. 
Fort William, Sept. 13, 

1815. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCITTA. 

Nov. 2. — Lady Loudon’s party at the 
Government house 1 Monday evening, 
was very biilliantlv at ten led. On Wed- 
nesday her Ladyship proceeded in the go- 
vernment yacht to Diamond Harbour, to 
look at the ap.utments in the William 
Pitt, prepared tor her Ladyship and fa- 
mily, and i etui ued safely on Friday af- 
ternoon. 

It is said that Sir Thomas Strange, 
Chief Justice of Madras, will *>hmtly »e- 
tire, and that Sir K. Stanley will be 
transfcned ftom Peiurg to the Supreme 
Court of Madias. 

The Ckhb.us of this week, from Am- 
retsir, nientmn that Runjeet Singh was at 
Lahore on the 5tli ultimo. It was le- 
ported that certain petty chieftains, had 
taken possession of Kan curry, and sur- 
rounded the Fort of Mungulah. The col- 
lector of Omedpore, had been ordered to 
collect all the Gooikah*?, that could be 
induced to enter the service of Runjeet 
Singh. A detachment from the army of 
Gorug Singh had taken pov»e>vion of An- 
dyduntuck. The Jay pore Ikhbars to 
the 14th ultimo state, that Mirr Kishrii- 
narain, the son of the late minister, and 
JVlanjee Doss, had moved with an army 
from Jaypore, and encamped at Kaleepn- 
nah. Rajah Loll Singh had been compelled 
to retreat, with considerable loss, from 
Madhogurrahon Dewa* ih. MohtaubKha- 
win had surrounded Man poor. Holkar’s 
camp was on the 11th ultimo at its former 
station. The Bhaee had summoned se- 
veral of the Sirdars to join her. Balarara 
Seit had been compelled by the importu- 
nities of the Selhadaurs to run away tt 
.Kotah. It was reported that Rowsh ji 


Bigg, with bis aimy, had crossed theNur- 
budda, but that Rajah Ghoslali had com- 
pelled him to re-ciosa it with the loss of 
three guns. 

On the 21th ultimo, at Kidderpore, a 
gentleman’s khidmut %vr having received 
instruction*? from his master to make 
lead) to go up the country, went to the 
house ot hi> father-in-law, and ordered 
his wife to ptepare herself to leave Cal- 
cutta. The woman urged that although 
she felt very happy under the protection 
of her father and mother, she would 
leave them, on his providing a house for 
her at their ntw place of residence, and 
binding huiwlf to give her regular means 
of subsistence, but that she could not 
think of quitting her present place of 
abode w ithout a prospect of being else- 
where comfortably settled. The husband 
insisted upon unconditional compliance, 
and on her repeated refusal to obey, look- 
ed if any of their neighbour- were within 
hearing. On observing no per -on at 
hand, be called out tor aH to witness that 
his wife would not go with him, seized 
an axe, and an English taole-knife ; and 
having -truck her a desperate blow across 
the head with the hatchet, stabbed her 
in veveral places with the knife. After 
covering her with wounds, lie ran to her 
mother, and wounded her in the same 
furious manner. His bloody purposes 
were but too well fulfilled; tot the un- 
happy victims of his brutal rage died al- 
most immediately J.iv wite expired 
while the wounds were being sewed up, 
and her mother only liv» d lone enough to 
declare before Mr. Elliot, that iter son- 
in-law was the perpetiator of the deed. 
He was instantly secured, and has been 
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committed to take his trial at the Ses- 
sions of the Circuit. It is to be hoped, 
that he will meet the reward of his ini- 
quity. — (Cal. Gaz.) 

Supreme Court , Friday, Oct. 27. — Mi- 
chael Bari y was found guilty of an as- 
sault, with intent to murder Samuel 
Johnston. 

This was one of those melancholy in- 
stances, but too frequent in this country, 
in which men are led to the commission 
of the most flagitious acts without any ap- 
parent instigating cau."e, or piospect of 
advantage. The prisoner, and the prose- 
cutor, Samuel Johnston, were soldicis 
belonging to the same company <»r aitil- 
lery. They were sen ing together in the 
field in June la-t. In the middle of the 
night ot the 18th of that month, while 
Johnston was asleep, with seveial of his 
comrades, in a barrack tent, the prisoner 
entered the tent with a diawn sword, 
went up to the several cots, and having 
observed the countenances of those asleep 
on them, passed on until he reached that 
of Johnston. Immediately upon recog- 
nizing him, he raised the sword, and 
struck him a violent blow with its edge 
on the left temple. Luckily his head was 
defended by a handket chief, else the 
force of the cut would probably have im- 
mediately deprived him of life. As it 
was, he received a deep wound, of which 
the scar remained. Instantly, on being 
wounded, he jumped up, and exclaimed, 

I am liuit. The prisoner aimed another 
blow at him, which passed down under 
his arm, and grazed his side; having 
done so, he glided out of the tent, hiding 
the sword betweeu the fold of his trow- 
sers. The alarm however being instantly 
given, he was seized and secured. Such 
were the facts established in the clearest 
manner, by the concurring testimony of 
three witnesses. It did not from their 
evidence appear that the deed could be 
traced to any previously existiug animo- 
sity or quarrel between the piisoner and 
Johnston ; nor was it evident that the 
former was intoxicated at the time of its 
commission. In his defeuce, the prisoner 
pleaded iguorance of what had happened ; 
he said that he had got intoxicated in the 
evening, and from the time of his intox- 
ication, until he found himself in custody, 
he was not aware of what had passed. 
Finally, he urged the improbability of 
any malice being present in his mind 
against Johnston, with whom he had al- 
ways lived in term* of good fellowship. 
He called upon Captain Curfey, formerly 
commanding the company to which he 
belongs, to speak to his character, and 
the witness gave him a high character, as 
a sober, steady, good soldier, and a quiet 
inoffeudnnt man. In his charge to the 
h is Lo rdship, Sir William Bur- 
rwighs, after summing up the evidence, 
clearly expounded the difference between 


simple assault, aud assault with inteut 
to murder, and explained the various 
circumstances necessary to the constitu- 
tion of each. The Jury, without with- 
drawing, returned a verdict of guilty. 

We may here remark, that on the pre- 
ceding Saturday, the Grand Jury, through 
their foieman Mr. Colvin, took an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the Court on a sub- 
ject adverted to in his Lordship the Chief 
Justice’s charge at the opening of the Ses- 
sions. His Lordship having stated that 
iu consideration ot the peculiar natuie of 
the state of this country and its inhabi- 
tants, and the very frequent occurrence 
of petty crimes, it was the intention of 
the court, to .apply to the government at 
home for some extension of the power 
vested iu Justices of the Peace. The 
Jury begged to lepresent to their Lord- 
ships, that theii' experience during the 
present Session had fully convinced them 
that the ends of public justice would be 
more certainly answered, if many of the 
petty crimes now sent to them for adju- 
dication, were summarily investigated, 
and speedily punished, and that they 
considered themselves warranted in re- 
commending that his Lordship’s repre- 
sentation should be put in as stiong 
term?- as possible. In answer, his Lord- 
ship the Chief Justice said that he was 
pei fectly aware of the necessity of some 
such expedient, but that as the Court 
was bound to distribute justice iu direct 
conformity with the law of the land, the 
only remedy that could be found, would be 
in an application to His Majesty’s govern- 
ment, which the jury might be assured 
would be made as soon as possible.— 
Court adjourned, Oct. 31. 

Brig Mary and Sally , Trincomalee, 
Oct. 2. 

t( After a very tedious and disastrous 
passage, we have at length been obliged 
to put into this port. On the 26th of 
August last, about 2\ A.M. Captain D. 
having the watch, while standing at the 
larboard-gangway, (it being a calm, in 
30 fathoms of water, to the southward of 
Batticoolo}, he received a cut on the right 
side of his head, with a carpenter’s axe, 
which fractured his skull, and brought 
him down ; and immediately after this, 
Lieut. Robertson, of his Majesty’s 4th 
Ceylon regiment, who was asleep on one 
of the hencoops on the larboard side, al- 
so received a cut with the same instru- 
ment across his left jaw ; the first alarm 
was given by Lieut. Robertson. I imme- 
diately came upon deck with Mr. Davy 
and Mr. Coles, all of us armed, when we 
found the whole of the crew in the utmost 
confusion, armed with handspikes, and 
searching for the assassin, who it was 
supposed must have jumped overboard, 
as he was not to be found. At day-light 
we repeated the search, but in vain ; the 
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villain was evidently not on board. From 
an apparent unwillingness on the part of 
the crew to attend to their duty, there 
was reason to suspect that there were 
others concerned in this horrible transac- 
tion, In consequence of which myself and 
the gentlemen passengers remained armed 
night and day, until our arrival at this place. 
Thank God, Mr. Davy, Mr. Coles, and 
myself have escaped, hut I am truly con- 
cerned to add, that Dr. Booth, the head 
surgeon here, pronounces poor Duncan, 
in a very dangerous state. Lieut. Ro- 
bertson, 1 am happy to say, is getting 
better, but his jaw-bone is broken. As 
we were only two miles from land, there 
is a possibility of the scoundrel having got 
safe on shore, and I have accordingly of- 
fered live hundred rixdollars for his ap- 
prehension ; in the meantime, the magis- 
trate has kept in close confinement one 
of the lascars, also a Malay, in hope*, 
that through him, we may be able to dis- 
cover something further. — (Post.) 

Shipping » Intelligence. — The Charles 
Mill*, Capt. O’Brien, from Madias, the 
4th ultimo, arrived in Saugor Roads, on 
Monday last. — Passengers per Charles 
Mills from England. — Miss Wilson, Lieut. 
Colonel Charles Nicol, His Majesty’s 66th 
regiment, Henry Christopher, Esq. super- 
cargo, Capt. Henry Shubrick, 4th N. C. 
Mr. Barraud, cadet, Mr. F. Marcaurd, 
John Chapel, FreeJMariners, Mr. C. W. 
Brietzcke, Mr. G. F. Hampton, Mr. J. 
Wheatley, returning to India — From the 
Cape of Good Hope. — Capt. Robert Fry, 
6th N. C. Lieut. Alex. M'Mahon, 24tli 
N. I.- — From Madras. — Miss Adelaide 
Campbell, Colonel Scott, Madras esta- 
blishment, Capt. A. Galloway, 14th N. I. 
— Passengers per FairJie. — Rev. John Vin- 
cent and Lady, with eight children, Mrs. 
Jane Johnson, Mrs. Duncan Campbell, 
Miss Emily Campbell, Major Holford, 
59th foot, Lieut. Manners, Dr. Thomson, 
Assistant Surgeon, Mr. Groce, Free 
Merchant, and three Privates, 59th regi- 
ment. 

The Fairlie parted from the True Bri- 
ton, on the 27th July, in lat. 3.43 south, 
long. 24.50 west, and from the Union, in 
lat. 34.3 south, long. 1227 west. She al- 
so spoke the Claudine, on the 14th July, 
in lat. 9 north, Ion. 22.30 west, bound to 
Batavia. 

The Hon. Company’s .ships Sir \Villiam 
Pulteney and Apollo will probably *ail 
for Bombay, by the 20th or 25th instant. 

The Lady Flora, Capt. Browne, was 
spoken with on the 9th ult. in lat. 16 
north, long. 84 east. 

On Tuesday last, arrived the Matilda, 
Capt. James Dickson, from Portsmouth, 
the 17th June, and Madeira, 7th July. 
Passengers, Mr. William Higgins, Free 
Mariner, and Mr. Win, Harper. 

On the 5 th August, the Matilda spoke 


the English brig Alacrity, from London, 
bound to the Cape of Good Hope, but ob- 
tained no intelligence. 

The Susan, Capt. Collingwood, and th$ 
Luey Maria, and Friendship, for the con- 
veyance of His Majesty’s 72d regiment to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Morley, with the light company of 
His Majesty’s 22d foot, is expected to sail 
for the Isle of France, in the course of 
this week. 

Advices from the Isle of France of the 
9th September state, that the Maria, 
Capt. Kemp, experienced a severe gale of 
wind in lat. 10 south, lost her main top 
mast, main and fore sail, and had been 
obliged to put up into Port Louis to re- 
paii her damages. In the same gale, the 
Salsette frigate lost her three top masts. 
One of the Indiamen, either the Rose or 
Strcatham, lost her top mast and main- 
yard. 

The Maisters, for England, sailed from 
Saugor lload on Tuesday. 

The Cornwallis, Capt. Carritie, left 
Madras Roads in prosecution of her home- 
ward bound voyaee on the 9th ultimo. 
Lieut. General Wetherall was passenger 
in this ship. 

The following ships will probably clear 
out for their different ports, in this 
month : — 

The Cathcart for London ; Bengal, for 
Liverpool ; Zenobia, for London ; Union 
for China; Caroline for do ; Hibernia for 
London ; Commerce, for Isle of France ; 
Ann for Bombay ; Wellington for do*; 
Duncan for do ; Zephyr, for Ceylon ; Vo- 
lunteer, Gulf, and Alexander, do. 

In the course of this month, Messrs. 
K)dd and Co. will launch a beautiful ves- 
sel, built, as we understand, for the Cey- 
lon government. 

The following list of passengers pro- 
ceeding to England this season, is copied 
from the last Mirror. By the Hon. Compa- 
ny's ship, William Pitt , Captain Chailes 
Graham, Right Hon. Countess of Loudon 
and Moira, Lady Flora Hastings, Lady 
Sophia Hastings, Viscount Hungerford, 
James Stuart, Esq. civil service. Captain 
J. L. Stuart, Assistant Commissary Ge- 
neral, Lieut. Henry Dwyer, His Majesty'* 
22d Dragoons, and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Moira. 

By the Hon. Company' s ship Lord Mel- 
ville, Capt. James George Crabb . — -Lady 
Darell, Mis. Welland, Mrs. Egerton, 
Mrs. M'Clmtock, Sir Harry VereNt Da- 
rel, Bart., A. Welland, Esq., William 
Egerton, Esq. civil service, Robert M'Clin- 
tock. Esq. of the firm of Messrs. Mackin- 
tosh, Fulton and Co. 

By the Hon. Company's ship Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, Capt. John Craig.— 
Mrs. Rankin, Mrs. Cracraft, Sir William 
Burroughs, Bart., Rev, Dr. Ward, George 
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Rankin, Esq. superintending Surgeon, 
Richard Ciaciaft. Esq. 

By 4 he Hon. Company's ship , Maiquess 
of IVeltingion , Captain John (rood . — 
Mrs. G. F. Ricketts, Mrs. R. Grab un, 
Mrs. Fergusson, Robert Vansittait, E>q. 
civil service, J. H. Feigusson, Esq. of the 
firm of Messis. Faiiiie, Fergusson and Co. 

Arrivals. — Oct. 30. — Charles Mills, 
0‘Brien, from Englaud, May 26, the 
Cape, and last from Madras. — Oct. 31. 
Hon. Company’s ship Fairlie, Ward, from 
Englaud, May 22. Madeiia, June 25, Oct. 
3. — Matilda, Dixon, from Eng’and.JuneH. 
Junk, Kimbauhin, (China) Cainborraug, 
from Basen Oct. 13.— Nov. 4. Cieole, 
Brodie, troui Padaug, Sept. 12. 

Madras Government Gazette, Oct. 12 
1815. — Arrivals. — Oct. 5. — Ship Auspi- 
cious, Capt. R. Arom, from London 20th 
May, and the Isle of France 12th Sept. 
Ship Sir Stephen Lushington, Capt. Win. 
Shivers, fiom St. Helena 26th May, Ma- 
deira and Port-Louia 11th Sept. 

Departures.— Oct. 8. — His Majesty’s 
ship Doris, Capt. O’Brien, for England. 

Oct. 9. — Ship Cornwallis, Capt. Cha- 
rettie, for England. 

Ceylon Government Gazette, Sept. 20, 
1815. — Sept. 15.— H. C/s ship Carnatic, 
Capt. John Blanchard, for Bengal. Pas- 
sengers, Mr. Abraham, Captain Vaughan, 
Captain Heathlot, Captain Ashurst, Lieu- 
tenant Odell, Mr. Dickson, Miss Rains- 
forth, Miss Hinke, and Mrs. M'Pherson. 

19. — Cutter Tartar, Commander J. C. 
Batta, for Putucoreeu. Passengers, Mr. 
Hunter and six natives. 

16. — Brig Ceylon Merchant, Com- 
mander W. S. De Waas, for Galie and 
Madras. Passenger, Mrs. Laughlin. 

Trincomalee . — Arri cals. — September 
9th, H. M. brig Kangaroo, Lieutenant 
Jeffreys, from Colombo. 

11. — H. M. ship Hesper, Robert Camp- 
bell, Esq. Captain, from a cruize. 

12. — Government brig Ariel, Com- 
mander L. A. Matthew, fiom Mullitivo. 

Departures. — Sept. 9. — Govci nment 
brig Ariel, Mattheysz, for Mulletivo. 

10. — H. M. ship Acorn, John Prior, 
Esq. Captain, for Madras. 

12. — H.M. ship Hesper, Robert Camp- 
bell, Esq. Captain, on a cruise. — H. M. 
brig Kangaroo, Lieut. Jeffreys, for Prince 
of Wales’s island and New South 
Wales. 

Bombay Courier , Oct. 14, 1815. — De- 
partures. — Private trading ship General 
Stewart, Captain W. S. Robb, to Eng- 
land. Brig Minerva, Capt. T. Gregory, 
to the Isle of France. 'I he H. C. cruizer. 
Vestal, Lieut. James Watkins, toCutch. 

MADRAS. 

©■ Thursday morning the fourth 
^essSon of Oyer and Terminer and Ge- 
aorM Gaol Delivery for the present year, 
■commenced before the Hon. Sir Thomas 


Andrew Strange. The following gentle- 
men < nmpo^cd the Grand Jury: — 

J. 'I. 1). Ogilne, A. Riooke, G. Strat- 
ton , J. Cm brant*, T. Daniel, U. Macono- 
chie, H. SpnrtNwof.de, J. Danbury, J. F. 
Lane, F. 11. Snlln.m, II. Moitlock, T. 
Blair, R. Clive, J. Hinny, junior, G. 
Aibuthnot, D. Hindu*, T. Pet tv, W. 
Halt, H. Ruler, C. Got don, J. Hud, W. 
Watt**, F Dent, and W. Scot t , Esqis. 

His lotrNhip the Chief Just ice charged 
the Giai d Jury with his usual clearness 
and perspicuity, after which they retired 
to investigate the several hills of indict- 
ment which were presented to them. 

A true hill was found against Paully- 
atan, charged with feloniously stealing 
smidiy articles of wearing apparel, the 
piopeitv of Peter Puget, Esq. 

The prisoner was immediately put upon 
his trial, and a moie deep and complica- 
ted system of robbery we never recollect 
to have beard of, than was pursued by 
the prisoner against the propei ty of his 
master. It appe. red b ,r the evidence of 
the Naval Commissioner of Madras, that 
the prisoner had been a considerable pe- 
riod of time in his sen ice — that he had 
alwajs conducted himself much to the 
prosecutor’s satisfaction, so much so in- 
deed, that lie toi a long time entertained 
the highest opinion of his velocity and 
integrity. Duiing the time that the pri- 
soner at the bar was in the service of the 
Commissioner, Mis. Puget had missed a 
great vaiiety of articles of the wearing ap- 
parel ofhcrself and children; and upon 
the circumstances being mentioned to the 
butler, the servants with one accord, 
charged the prisoner with having com- 
mitted tlie theft. From his foimer good 
conduct this charge was not believed — but 
in a very shc.it time afterward, it was 
fully bp-iuht home to him. From seve- 
ral ciicumstances which occurred, it was 
suspected that some one iu the house pos- 
sessed false keys to the drawers, &c. In 
consequence of rhh suspicion, a lew valua- 
ble ai tick's which wtie ptevioirdy marked 
and identified, wei e locked up in a chest of 
diawers. On the day following the one 
when this precaution was taken, the 
draweis were examined — they were still 
locked — but on opening them, the articles 
above alluded to were not to be found. 
The servants again ac cused the prisoner ; 
upon which second accusation he abscond- 
ed. Two confidential persons, accompa- 
nied by a police peon, were then sent to 
the piisoner’s house, where nearly the 
whole of the property lost (to a very con- 
siderable amount) w as found. A reward 
was offered for the apprehension of the 
prisoner, but no traces of him were dis- 
covered, until about three months ago, 
when he was apprehended by a police 
peon, and was committed to take his 
trial. The facts stated by the prosecutor 
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were fully corroborated by other testimo- 
ny. We have wished to give the leadunr 
facts of this case, that it may serve a» a 
caution to the European community in 
India, not to place too much confidence 
in their servants. 

The packets of His Majesty’s ship Do- 
i is, were finally closed on Saturday eve- 
ning, and were immediately sent on 
board. Mr. and Mrs. and the Misses 
King embarked on board the Doris the 
same evening. Mr. fybus of the Hon. 
Company’s civil service, Capt. Gordon of 
His Majesty’s Royals, and Colonel Eve- 
rard also proceeded by this opportunity. 
The Doris got under weigh, and stood 
out to sea, about nine o’clock the same 
evening. 

The packets for the licensed ship Corn- 
wallis, Capt. Charretie, closed yesterday 
evening, immediately when this paper 
was put to the press. The following pas- 
sengers proceed to Europe in this vessel. 
— Mrs. Alexander, Miss Gillespie, Lieut. 
General Wetherall, Major R. H. Fother- 
ingham, Capt. Sutherland, His Majesty’s 
Royal Scots, Lieut. Colonel F. A. Daniel, 
Lieut. Palmer, Lieut. Greenhill, and J. 
D. Alexander, Esq. 

On Thursday morning, Capt. 0‘Brien 
hoisted his fiag as Commodore of His 
Majesty’s squadron in the East Indies, on 
board His Majesty’s ship Wellesley, under 
a salute from the ships in the roads, and 
from the saluting battery at Fort St. 
George. 

His Majesty's ship Minden, Captain 
Mackay, and Salsette, Capt. Bowen, and 
the Hon. Company’s ships Streatham, 
Capt. Grant, and Rose, Capt. M‘Taggait, 
arrived at the Mauritius on the 8th ult. 
The whole of the officers and troops on 
board these ships were well. Not a sin- 
gle casualty had happened. In latitude 
78 south, they experienced a very heavy 
gale of wind, and the Minden and one of 
the Indiamen lost their top masts, and se- 
veral sprays, &c. but they rode out the 
gale in safety. Every thing was quiet at 
the Isle of France ; but at Bourbon, a dis- 
position to revolt continued to manifest 
itself, until the arrival of His Majesty’s 
56th regiment from this presidency’. The 
appearance of these troops had, however, 
restored the confidence of the French 
Governor of that Island. 

H. M. S. Minden has subsequently pro- 
ceeded for the Cape. The Ariel sloop of 
war was left at Bourbon. 

The Lushington and Auspicious pro- 
ceeded on their voyage to Bengal on 
Sunday morning ; the City of London has 
not arrived, but she may be daily expected , 
as she arrived at the Isle of France on 
the 7th ultimo. — Gazette , Oct. 10 th. 

Extract of a Letter from Tranquebar y 
dated 2 d Oct. 1815. — On the 15th ultimo, 
in the morning, a vessel with Danish 
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colours appeared in the offing. Which on 
coming into the roads, hoisted the flag at 
the fore-top as a signal of having the 
Danish Governor on board. The ship 
anchored about nine, and was saluted 
from the castle Dansboig with nineteen 
guns. Some gentlemen of Tranquebar 
went on board to wait on the Gover- 
nor, who landed under another salute of 
nineteen guns ; the principal inhabitants 
received his Excellency at the landing 
place, and the English garrison of Trari- 
quebar formed a line on his entering the 
town. 

On the 20th in the morning, the Bri- 
tish Commissioners restored Tranquebar 
to the Danish government, and at seven 
o’clock the Biitish and Dauish garrisons 
were diawn up on the paiade, when the 
British colours were lowered under the 
royal salute of twenty-one guns, and the 
Danish flag hoi. 'ted under the Danish 
salute of twenty -seven guns. We remark 
that the Danish flag is the only foreign 
one yet hoisted in the European settle- 
ments in this country, since the late 
peace. In the ship Elizabeth, Capt. Son-* 
derup, arrived the Governor for Tranque- 
bar, Rear Admiral Geo. Signard Bille, 
Knight Companion of the Danish order 
of the Dannebrogen, the sub-secretary td 
government, Mr. Lorentz, Messrs. Acrebo 
and Wodschon. of the King’s service, 
Capts. Grove and Strieker, and Lieuts. 
Holm, Roepstorflf, Westermann and Reh- 
ling. 

CALCUTTA. 

’flie following is an address from the 
mercantile body of Calcutta, presented 
in September last, to Colonel Keating, 
commanding the Mauritius Brigade:— 

“ Fort fFiUiam.— Sir, — Your arrival 
at this Presidency revives the recollection 
of those exploits and eminent services, 
which will transmit the names of Rowley 
and Keating to the latest times, and 
although we are late in the expression of 
our sentiments, no moment can be more 
appropriate or more gratifying, than that 
which affords us the opportunity of per- 
sonally conveying them to you.— The 
mercantile community of this settlement 
does still contemplate the memorable en- 
terprise against St. Paul’s ; the conquest 
of Bourbon ; and the critical and glorious 
dominion of the surrounding seas,' with 
an admiration and anxiety proportioned 
to their gallantry and happy results, and 
to their important influence on the secu- 
rity of the British commerce, eastward- 
of the Cape. Their respect and gratitude 
were at once excited, and continue to be 
indulged with undiminished force, by a 
series of actions, which, severally and 
collectively, shed the brightest luetic ou 
the British arms. We are desirou?, Sn , 
of offering Rear Admiral sh Jori.tli Row- 
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'ley, and yourself, tokens of the great 
respect we bear your public character; 
and therefore request that you will each 
be pleased to accept a sword, to be pre- 
sented to you, respectively, in the names 
of those who have the honour of subscri- 
bing themselves, Sir, your most obedient 
and faithful servants, 

“ Calcutta, Sept. 16, 1815.” 

(Signed by all the principal commercial 
houses of the city.) 

To which the distinguished and gallant 
Officer returned the following reply : — 
“ Fort William, Sent. 20, 1815.— 
Gentlemen, — The highly flattering notice 
that you have been pleased to bestow on 
jny humble but zealous services, excites 
both my pride and gratitude: and were 
it possible to enhance the value of your 
applause, it could not be more effectually 
accomplished than by associating my name 
with Sir Josiah ltowley’s, whose whole 
life (happily distinguished by valour, pro- 
fessional ability, and consummate pru- 
dence) has been devoted to his King and 
Country. X will preserve the sword with 
which you have honoured me, with a 
grateful and, animating recollection of the 
services to which I owe it, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) HENRY S. KEATING. 
f‘ To the Mercantile Community of Cal- 
cutta.’’ 

Nov. 13. — The Kedgeree Report of 
Saturday announces the arrival of the 
Cjty of London, Jenkins, from England, 
the Isle of Frauce and Madras ; and of 
the Ganges, from Penang, the 2 1th Sept. 
The Purser of the H. C. extra ship the 
Gtrion, reached Calcutta on Saturday, 
With an account of the safe arrival of 
that vessel. The arrival of the True 
Briton, Capt. Cameron, was alsoannounced 
in the Mirror of Saturday but her name 
is not htdnded in our Kedgeree report. 
The Metcalfe, Carnatic, William Pitt, 
Wellington, Melville, Fairlie, and Union, 
were at the new anchorage. 

On Wednesday last, a grand dinner 
was given . at the Government House ; 
and in the evening Lady Loudoun was at 
home. Upwards of an hundred persons 
sat- down to dinner, and in the evening 
the party was considerably increased. 
Cards have been issued for similar enter- 
tainments on Wednesday next. 

The commencement of the cold wea- 
ther has introduced the gaieties and fes- 
tivities, peculiar to the season. Mrs. 
Edmonstoue entertained her friends with 
a dinner and bail on Thursday 9th in- 
stant. — On Monday last the greater part 
of the Calcutta society were invited by 
Commodore Hayes to an elegant ball and 
supper. — On Saturday Mr. and Mrs. Wat- 
son entertained a numerous party of their 
friends at an elegant dinner — and in the 


evening, when the party became increased 
dancing commenced, arid was continued 
with great spirit until near 12 o’clock. 

We understand that the glorious news- 
received on Saturday, produced a con- 
siderable increase in the price ol Indigo: 
several houses were illuminated on Sa- 
turday night. 

We have not received our usual Ukhbar 
from Ameetsir ; but accounts from Jav- 
pore to the 15th ultimo, state that rein- 
forcements have been sent to Manjee 
Doss and Kishenuarian. Itajali Loll Singh, 
had snrrounded and taken the fortress of 
Bhoolaec, which is distant 16 coss from 
Jaypore and was levying contributions in 
the vicinity. 

On Monday last the Lord Chief Justice 
passed sentence on the prisoners who had 
been convicted of their respective crimes 
during the preceding session— and deli- 
vered the gaol. Sliaik Munoo convicted 
of a rape — and Khaujah Seconder found 
guilty of an aggravated case of larceny, 
severally received sentence of death. 
These unfortunate men appeared to feel 
a due sense of their awful situation, and 
manifested symptoms of contrition. 

Fukeeroolah who had been convicted of 
the murder of his wife, in a most cruel 
and atrocious manner, was executed oi: 
Monday, pursuant to his sentence. — 
Tilts unhappy wretch showed neither 
sigu of repentance, nor consciousness of 
the dreadful fate thst awaited him, either 
at the time of bis condemnation, or be- 
fore his execution. He met his deatli 
with a species of apathy, laughed at the 
officer who attended the last act of the 
law, and after denying bis guilt, with 
seeming indifference, was launched into 
eternity ! 

Two indictments, which charged res- 
pectable natives with conspiracy, came on 
to be tried, bnt in each case tile prose- 
cutor was not forthcoming. — Verdicts of 
acquittal were therefore recorded ; and 
the Chief Justice'directcd the proper offi- 
cer of the Court, tiiat in future, wiieri 
any prosecutor shall prefer a bill of in- 
dictment, and before the same shall be 
sent to the Grand Jury, he shall enter 
iiito a proper recognizance to prosecute, 
provided the bill shall be found. 

'I be following case of horrid and un- 
provoked murder, recently committed at 
the village of Doomjoneln Snlkeeali, will 
come on for trial at the next sessions at 
the Calcutta Court of Circuit. Hnbbou 
Meer, a Mabomedan ryot, had a quarrel 
with another boy, nearly of his own age, 
son of ooe Nyan Pal ; blows ensued ; and 
the latter was severely beaten. He com- 
plained at the office of the Zemindar, 
whose chief assistant having enquired 
into the merits of the affray, and found 
Hubboo Meer in the wrong, inflicted on 
him a mild punishment usual amongst 
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the natives — that of pulling his ears. Ir- 
ritated at tiiis usage lie was heard to say, 
tii at he would not be at rest until he had 
washed away the injury in the blood of 
one of Nyau Pal's children. From this 
time he kept deliberately on the watch 
until the 17th Sept, when an opportuni- 
ty of glutting his vengeance was ofleied 
to him. On that day having obseived a 
younger sou ol Njau Pal, ahoy of twelve 
years of age, feeding his father’s cattle 
on the plain adjoining the village, he 
slily moved up bchitid him, and having 
pulled forth an axe, previously concealed 
for the purpose under his cloth, hit him 
unawares a violent blow on the neck. 
This havi tig brought him to the ground, 
the wretch laid hold of him and held him 
finuly until he had chopped his head from 
its body. Having thrown the head into a 
ditch, lie hid himself under the roof of a 
house ; where, however, he did not long 
remain concealed ; for some boys hav- 
ing fiom a distance seen him pcipetrate 
the deed, gave information to the parents 
of the deceased, who forthwith dragged 
him from his hiding place. It is melan- 
choly to reflect that the hardened author 
of this revolting crime is yet scarcely 
eighteen years old. 

Various recent communications from 
the north-east frontier, give the gratify- 
ing assurance that the troops cantoned 
on the borders of the Tirhoot and 
(Jhumparim districts enjoy remarkably 
fine health. At Amowah, the sick are 
very few in number, and his Majesty’s 
24 tit regiment has seldom more than 
twenty men in the hospital. The strength 
of this detachment was likely to be soon 
augmented by the junction of his Ma- 
jesty’s 66th regiment, which has already 
left Dinapore for that purpose. Our ac- 
counts from the outposts of Bliugwam- 
pore are equally satisfactory. At that 
place a large force occupied au entiench- 
ed camp, protected on all sides by a 
broad and deep ditch, and strengthened 
by four redoubts. The force consisted of 
twelve companies of the Chumparun 
Light Infantry, ten companies of the 25th 
Nathe Infantry, and one company of 
Pioneers with four sW-poutiders and two 
mountain-guns. 

Bhug warn pore is about twelve miles 
distant from the Great Sant Forest. Small 
parties of Goorkahs had recently come 
down and plundered some villages taken 
under the protection of the Company in 
the beginning of the present year ; but 
invariably withdrew on the approach of 
any part of the British detachment. — 
Calcutta Gaz. 

Extract of a Letter from Keitah , dated 
21) ih October. . 

We have just received orders to hold 
ourselves in readiness to march on the 
1st proximo ; destination unknown. The 


force ordered, is, the 5tli Begt. Native 
Cavalry, 6th Regt. do.; some irregular 
horse,* a batt. of the 23d Native Infantry, 
a do. of the 8th, 2d of grenadiers, 3d do. 
and four howitzers, four mortars, and 
four 18-pounders. 

Major-General Sir David Oehteriony, 
K.C.B. is on his way from Loodtrianna to 
assume the command of the troops at 
Dinapore. r lhe gallant general passed 
Kernaul in the middle of last month, ac*- 
companied by a number of volunteers 
from the Artillery and Pioneers, who had 
distinguished themselves under his com- 
mand in the late campaign against Umr 
Sing Thapa. — Mir. 

Supreme Court. 

Friday , November 3. — Tukecr Gola, 
was tried and convicted of the murder of 
his wife. The following sentence was 
immediately passed on him : — “ Let him 
be taken from hence to the place whence 
lie came, and from thence to the place of 
execution ; and let him be hanged by the 
neck till he be dead.” 

Monday , November 6. — John Moore, 
for forgery, to be transported to New 
South Wales for seven years. 

Shipping Intelligence. 

The Hon. Company’s extra ships, Wil- 
liam Pulteney, Dawney ; and Apollo, Tar- 
but, left Calcutta ou Saturday last, to 
complete their ladiug below ; also, the 
brig Tweed, Eddis, bound to Port Jack- 
son. 

Ship Edmonstone, Capt. J. Laird, bur- 
then 448 tons, has been permitted to pro- 
ceed to China with a cargo of cottou, and 
from thence to Java and London. 

Arrivals, Xov. 11.— -City of London, 
Jenkins, from Isle of France and Madras. 

Departures, Nov. 9. — Hon. Company’s 
Ship, William Pitt, Graham, for Eng- 
land ; Lord Melville, Crabb, for do. ; 
Marquis of Wellington, Wood, for do. 

Nov. 10. — Sir William Pulteney, Daw- 
ney, from Bombay ; Hon. Company's ship 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, Craig, 
Madras ; Apollo, Taibut, Bombay ; Mor- 
ley. Brown, Mauritius. 

Passengers , per t'nion. — Mr«. Spottis- 
wood, Mrs. Cleveland, Miss Wliab, P. 
Cazalet, Esq. senior, merchant ; Lieut. 
Whittle, 29th foot ; Ensign Monteith, 
do. ; Ensign Gardener, do. ; Eusign 
Newcommen, 27th Native Infantry; Mr. 
J. Brand, free mariner ; Mr. R. Somer- 
ville, do. 

Bombay Gazette, October 18, 1815. 

Departures, October 11. — The Hon. 
Company’s cruizer. Vestal, Lieut. James 
Watkins, to Cutch Sylph ; Lieut. James 
Arthur, to Porebuuder, 13th. 

Prince of f Fates* s Island Gazette, Sept. 

16, 1815. 

Arrivals, Sept . 12.— Hon. Company's 
brig, Psyche, Lieut. J. Faithful, num 
4-G2 
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Bombay, 22d August, and Point Galle, 
3d September. 

Departures , Sept. 10. — His Majesty’s 
ship Thais, H. Weir, Esq. Capt., China. 

Sept. 13. — Hon. Company’s ship 
Bridgewater, Philip Hughes, Esq. Capt. 
China ; Hon. Company’s ship Loivther 
Castle, Charles Mortlock, Esq. Capt., for 
China ; Hon. Company’s ship Atlas, C. O. 
Mayne, Esq. Capt., for China ; His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Owen Glendower, Brian 
Hodgson, Esq. Capt. for China. 

Sept. 15. — Ship Race Horse, Thomas 
Howard, for Amboyna. 

September 23, 1815. 

Arrivals , Sppt. 16. — Hon. Company’s 
brig Antelope, Lieut. J. Hall, from 
Batavia, 25th August ; Hon. Company’s 
brig Ariel, D. Jones, from a cruize. 

Departures. — Hon. Company’s brig 
Antelope, Lieut. J. Hall, for Calcutta ; 
Passenger, Capt. Daniels. 

Expected Departin ' — Hon. Com- 
pany’s brig Psyche, Lieut. Faithful, for 
Madras. 

The fourth Session of the present year 
terminated on Monday last, when Capt. 
Leuinon, of the Hibernia, received the 
judgment of the Court, for an assault to 
which he had pleaded guilty. He had 
previously made an apology to the prose- 
cutor for the unfortunate occurrence, 
which had happened in a moment of great 
irritation, and the Court was pleased to 
discharge him on paying a fine of one 
rupee. We cannot resist the inclination 
which this unfortunate notice of Captain 
Lennon’s name has suggested, of remind- 
ing onr readers, that in the Hibernia, he 
fought one of the most gallant actions re* 
corded during the last war with America. 
He thrice beat off, and ultimately crip- 
pled the Comet, an American privateer 
with men and metal nearly four times 
greater than the force of the Hibernia. 
Captain Lennon for this distinguished 
conduct, received a piece of plate from 
the island of St. Thomas, whither his 
ship was then bound, and a handsome 
reward from the Committee at Lloyd’s. 

A ball and supper will be given at the 
Government House on Friday the 8th of 
December, in celebration of the import- 
ant victory gained by the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Waterloo. 

Messrs. Me. Whirter, Angus, Wilson 
and Hare, have been ordained as Elders 
of the church of Scotland at this Presi- 
dency. 

It is reported that the remaining Com- 
panies of his Majesty's 72d regiment will 
embark this day. His Majesty’s 53d re- 
giment is to proceed to Madras on the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales and Marquis 
Wellington j and his Majesty’s 66th re- 
giment has marched from Dina pore. 

The Percy, burthen 700 tons, was 
launched from the yard of .Mr. Macrae of 


Chittagong, on the 2d inst. She is ex- 
pected to proceed to England, in the 
month of January, 

“ The Poor Gentleman” was perform- 
ed on Friday evening last, at the Chow- 
ringhee Theatre, to a numerous and re- 
spectable audience. It is said that the 
" Man of the World” and the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” are getting up for 
representation at an early period. 

At the conclusion of the play, God 
save the King was sung in full chorus, in 
which the audience cordially joined, the 
following verses having been added on 
the occasion of the recent glorious news * 
Oh Lord, thy might we own, 

Guarding our monarch’s throne 
From hostile arms. 

Thy hand the flag unfurl’d. 

Rousing a fainting world, 

Low is the oppressor hurl’d, — 

God save the King. 

Oh yes, thy mercy show. 

That our lov’d King may know 
His children’s fame. 

And hear the world rejoice. 

In the song of our choice. 

Singing with heart and voice 
God save the King ! 

The Theatre was brilliantly illummar- 
ed, and tl.ere was a transparency ot the 
Duke of Wellington over the portico. 

We have received Ukhbars fiom the 
camp of Runjeet Singh to the2Ist ultimo. 
It is reported that the Rajah of Chumpee 
has enteied into an alliance with Shooja- 
ul-MoIuk, who has written to Runjeet 
requiring that all his property, which he 
left at the time of his escape, should be 
immediately sent to him ; threatening, 
that if his request should not be complied 
with, he will indemnify himself with 
grain from the territories of Runjeet. 
The latter has replied in genuine oriental 
phraseology, assuring Shooja-ul-Moluk, 
of regard and friendship, expressing re- 
giet for the past, and offering him a 
hearty welcome if he will return to Run- 
jeet’s protection. About the same time, 
however, it was discovered that certain 
hankers of Shekarpoor, were seuding 
tieasurc to Shoojah, which was forth- 
with seized and detained by the collector 
of Ainrestir. Runjeet, about the 15th ul- 
timo, crossed the river Ravie, and en- 
camped near the toiub of the late King 
Jahangeer Shah, and on the 21 st removed 
to Duska. 

The Ukhbars from Jaypore to the 28th 
ult. state, that Ameer Khan witli his own 
hands had put to death a man named 
Deonanrh, which had struck such terror 
into the caste of Raioors and managers 
of Joudapoor, that no persons would ven- 
ture to travel. The principal inhabitants 
had applied for piotection to Rajah Soo- 
rut Singh, aud other Sirdars, declaring 
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that they could not endure the tyranny 
and oppression of Ameer Khan. It was 
expected that they would seek military 
aid from the British government. The 
Jaypoor minister, Kishen Nan an, and 
Mnujee Doss, have surrounded Ghuudula 
belonging to Rajah Lutclmum Singh. It 
was reported that terms had been offered 
to Mohtaub Khan. 

A Proclamation of the government of 
Batavia is likely to reduce the consump- 
tion of opium in the island of Java, to 
one tenth of its present demand, anil let- 
ters from China state, that the Viceroy 
and Mandarins are endeavouring byeve- 
* y possible means, to prevent the sale and 
use of this article, which has hitherto 
formed such an important article of ex- 
portation from this country. 

The weather at Calcutta has been very 
pleasant during the last week, and some 
of the nights really cold : a change, 
which we trust, will prove highly bene- 
ficial to the many convalescents who suf- 
fered from the effects of the late unhealthy 
reason. 

The Sons of St. Andrew having re- 
solved that a deputation should be sent 
to the Countess of Loudon, to solicit her 
ladyship’s company to a ball and supper 
on the 12th of December, as a testimony 
of their respect and esteem for her lady- 
ship’s character, the gentlemen deputed 
waited on her ladyship, who in the most 
flattering trims accepted the invitation. 
The requisite arrangements have been 
made for conducting this entertainment 
in a suitable manner ; and, we under- 
stand that nearly the whole of the set- 
tlement will be comprehended in the in- 
vitations, intended tube circulated. The 
following gentlemen have been elected 
president, vice-presidents, and stewards 
for the occasion President, Hon. A. 
Seton, Esq ; Vice-Pieddents, Major- 
General Sir Robt. Blair, K.C.B. and R. 
C. Fergussou, Esq. • Stewards, Major- 
General Gordon, Hon. C. R. Lindsay, 
Co). Crawford, Col. White, Hon. C. F. 
Stuart, Rev. Dr. Boyce, Col. Iinlach, Ar- 
thur Hogue, Esq., Capt. C. H. Campbell, 
Lieut. Playfair, Alex. Wilson, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. Young, Alex. Calvin, Esq , Geo. Mer- 
ger, Esq., J. M‘Whirter, Esq., Johu 
Fullarton, Esq., J. H. Fergussou, Esq., 
Col. M'Greeor, Alex. Robe. tson, Esq., 
Major T. Wood, Capt. J. Craigie, Juhti 
Adam, Esq., George Swinton, Esq., P. 
Stewart, Esq. 

CoL Crawford, the Rev. Dr. Bryre, J. 
Fullarton, Esq. Alex. Wilson, Esq. Lieut. 
Playfair, and Geo. Mercer, Esq. with the 
president and vice-president*, are to form 
a committee for conducting the prelimi- 
naiy arrangements. 

During the last week the Right Hon. 
the Governor General, the Countess of 
Loudoun and family, paid a visit to tbo 


Park at Barrack pore, and returned on 
Friday morning. 

The Right Hon. the Governor General 
will hold a levee ou Monday next at 10 
o’clock forenoon. 

The magistrates of Calcutta have in- 
vited the inhabitants of the city to illu- 
minate their houses on the 8th proximo, 
being the day fixed for the grand enter- 
tainment, in celebration of the glorious 
victory of the Allies at Waterloo. We 
understand that a magnificent trans- 
parent painting of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, is preparing by an eminent artist, 
as an appropriate ornament for the ex- 
terior of the government house, on the 
joyful occasion. 

The sittings of the Supreme Court ter- 
minated on Friday last. 

Lady East’s evening party was brilliant- 
ly attended on Wednesday last, and danc- 
ing continued with spirit until twoo’clock 
the following morning. There will be a 
grand dinner to-day at Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
monstone’s, and Mrs. E. will be “ at 
home” in the evening. On Wednesday 
there will be a dinner party at Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady East’s. 

A grand lodge of ftce and accepted 
masons will be holden at the Town-hail 
this morning at 10 o’clock, for the pur- 
pose of making the requisite arrange- 
ments for laying the foundation stone of 
the new church. It is understood that 
the brethren will go in masonie proces- 
sion to perform this ancient and interest- 
ing cei oniony. 

Ir is stared that the Barrackporc races 
are fixed for Monday the 11th December, 
and the two following days. 

Col. Moncktou and the detachment of 
II. M. 72d Regt. which had not previous- 
ly left Calcutta, have embarked for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and H. M. 5yth 
Regt. has proceeded into barracks in 
Fort William. 

It has been announced that a concert 
for the benefit of Mr. Linton, to whose 
musical talents the local society is so 
much indebted, will be performed at the 
Old College Hall, on the 4th December, 
under the patronage of the Countess of 
Loudoun and Moiia, and *nme of the 
principal ladies of tin's settlement. 

The Ckhbarsfrom Amrestir to the 3 1st 
ultimo, state that Runjeet Singh was 
then encamped at Syae Kote, and he in- 
tended shortly to march to Junamoon. 
A letter had been received from the Re- 
ladaur of Attock, announcing the arrival 
of a small army from Peshour at Khaira- 
bad, on the bank of Attock river. Dui 
Singh had dissuaded Runjeet from pro- 
ceeding against Cashmere, duiiug the 
winter season. It was reported that 
Sooja ul Moluek was at Hut war, and had 
written to the neighbouring chiefs to join 
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with him in an expedition against Cash- 
mere. 

The Jaypore Ukhbars reach to the 4th 
instant, Royrkaund Singli and his de- 
tachment, marched to join Lutchimin 
Narain, and to assist in the protection of 
Ghundeelah. Roy ChitreBhoje anil She- 
hamut Khawn had, on behalf of Mah- 
taub Khawn, waited on Rajah Lutcli- 
mun Singh, and offered to serve the 
Jaypore Rajah again, if all the old ar- 
rears were paid. The proposal had been 
submitted to the Rajah, and Mahtaub 
Bawn having exhausted the country in 
the neighbourhood of tinman], had pro- 
ceeded to Loah. Rajah hott Singh’s 
army was at Sumrut Sehaul. Mahmood 
Khawn, the collector of Toong, after 
plundering Bhulwarali and other adjacent 
places, had proceeded to Sewal Mad- 
hapoor. 

The only intelligence from the camp 
of Holkar, dated the 28th ultimo, men- 
tions the plunder of the city of Mohesir, 
the ancient residence of the Holkars, by 
4000 horsemen under Munroot Gworah- 
siah. The foot had not been attacked. 

The foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church is to be laid on the 30th instant, 
by the Hon. Mr. Seaton, Most Worship- 
ful' Master of the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
&e. &c. &c. Several plans have been 
submitted by architects in Calcutta ; and 
it is reported to be the intention of go- 
vernment to construct an edifice, which, 
besides its essential use, shall be an orna- 
ment to the city. The scite is upon the 
escalade, contiguous to the Tauk at the 
top of the Cossitollali, and not far from 
the south-east entrance to the Govern- 
ment House. We learn that the Church 
will take its name from the tutelar saint 
of Scotland. 

The following case of murder, produced 
by the wanton and unprovoked brutality 
of a Bengalee servant, occurred a few 
days ago in Seealdah, on the Boitaconna 
road, and adds another melancholy proof 
to the innumerable instances already on 
record, that the lower classes of the in- 
habitants of this country, when their pas- 
sions are roused, are not restrained by 
any sense of justice, of feelings, or mercy. 
A carman, named Sookoor, was indebted 
in the sum of twelve annas to one Kumul- 
Jemadar. The latter, desirous of reco- 
vering the debt, on the 13th instant, dis- 
patches a servant named Izhak, with 
others, to drag Shookoor to his presence. 
Izhak found him at a distance of about 
half a mile from his master’s house, 
situated in Rumnut Mundee’s garden ; 
and having secured him, pushed him by 
theneck before him, and beat him with 
such violence during the whole of the 
way, that on his arrival at the Jemadar’s 
residence, he became exceedingly faint ; 
and on being put upon a cart by his own 


family for the purpose of being carried 
home, almost immediately expired. The 
body was examined on the spot by Dr. 
Lycke, from whose opinion there can be 
no question that the deceased died from 
the blows which he had received. This opi- 
nion was fully confirmed by the dying testi- 
mony of the unfortunate sufferer, which 
left no doubt of Ids having been unmerci- 
fully beaten. From an unwarrantable 
degree of supineness on the part of the 
native officer, who originally reported the 
circumstance of the case, there was at 
first no witness to the fact of the blows 
having been giveu by Izliak. The pre- 
sence, however, of Mr. Elliott, soon re- 
medied that defect ; and there is now 
the most satisfactory evidence of his 
guilt. The Jemadar was from home 
when the deceased was dragged to his 
door, and the prisoner denies that he 
acted by bis orders. It will not, howe- 
ver be easy to acquit him of blame, in 
having employed such a brute in the of- 
fice of collecting the debts that were due 
to hint. 

On Tuesday morning, Teelook C’hund 
llhose, a person of respectable character 
and family, and formerly cashier to tire 
Widow’s Fund, put an end to his exist- 
ence by hanging himself in an unoccupied 
house in the Bazaar . — Calcutta Gaz. 

A letter from Allahabad, dated the 
15th instant, states, that Major General 
Sir David Ocbteriony, K. C. B. was hourly 
expected at that station, having left 
Cawnpore on the 12th by water. Through 
the same medium, we learn that prepara- 
tions were making in the upper provinces, 
to send a considerable force to the south- 
west, their immediate destination, ne- 
vertheless, was not known. The war 
with the Goorkas, was, however, for the 
present, at an end. 

Private accounts confirm the arrival 
of the force assembling under Brigadier 
D’Auvergne, at Buudlecundy, in thebe- 
ginning of the present month, that it has 
been joined by the 2nd Grenadier Batta- 
lion from Cawnpore, and consisted of the 
two regiments of Native Cavalry, three 
battalions of the line, a large battering 
train, two Grenadier battalions, a corps 
of irregular Horse, and a company of 
Pioneers. 

Shipping Intelligence . — On the 7th tilt, 
the Chapman, transport, arrived at Trin- 
comalee, from England the 27th May, 
with dispatches for the Ceyiou govern- 
ment, and ordnance stores and clothing, 
for His Majesty’s 19th and 73d regiments. 
— Passengers per Chapman. — Mrs. Bur- 
leigh and family, Mrs. Norton and child, 
G. Burleigh, Esq. surgeon, 2d Ceylon re- 
giment; Bev. Mr. Norton, and Rev. Mr, 
Sehroeder, missionaries ; Messrs. Holdcr- 
ness, May and Brooke, clciks of ord- 
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nance. The Chapman was to proceed to 
Colombo, as soon as the season admitted. 

Thecrewof thelateship Union, wreck- 
ed some time back on Klop’s island, on 
the east coast of Java, we are happy to 
state, had been taken off by the cruizer 
Benares, Captain Eastwell. These un- 
fortunate fellows had been twenty seven 
days on the island, during which time 
they subsisted on cocoa nuts. 

The ship Friendship, burthen 630 tons, 
has been permitted to proceed from Java 
to England, with a cargo. 

The snow Endymion, Captain Robert 
Laird, has been permitted to proceed 
to England from Java. 

The following ships took their depar- 
ture from St. Helena, on the 23d July, 
without convoy : Hon. Company’s ships, 
Coldstream, Lady Castlereagh, Ann and 
Larkins ; and private ships Surrey, Cam- 
bridge, and Isaac Todd. 

The Hon. Company’s ship Scaleby Cas- 
tle, and country ship Cornwallis, Captain 
Graham, together with the Rose and 
Broxbournebury, from the Isle of France, 
left the Cape on the 26th August, in pro- 
secution of their voyage to England, un- 
der convoy of His Majesty's ships Centaur 
and Dauntless. 

MADRAS. 

Fart St. George, Oct. 26, 1815. — Gar- 
rison Orders — Parole — Wellington — A 
royal salute to be fired from the saluting 
battery immediately, in honour of the 
glorious success of the British and Prus- 
sian armies commanded by Field Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington and Prince 
Blucller, over the French army under the 
orders of Buonaparte in person, on the 
16th of June, and a signal and glorious 
victory on the 18th of the same month, 
gained at Waterloo, near Brussels, which 
ended in fhe total rout of the French 
army, with the loss of upwards of 200 
pieces of cannon. 

The colours of the fort to be displayed 
the whole of the day. 

APPOINTMENTS, ScC. 

Mr. P. Cherry, Second Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Northern Division. 

Mr. G. Travers, Third Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Northern Division. 

Mr C. Woodcock, Judge and Magis- 
trate of the Zillah of Ganjam. 

Lieut, and Adjutant R. Inverarity, of 
the 3d regt. N. I. is permitted to proceed 
to Bombay on leave of absence until the 
3 1st of January 1815. 

Col. Tims. Marriott, to command the 
field force assembling in the ceded dis- 
tricts. 

' His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief is requested to attach the assistant 
adjutant -general and* assistant quarter- 


master-general of the army, as staff of- 
ficers to the field force in their respective 
departments. 

The superintending surgeon in the 
ceded districts is attached to the field 
force, and will hold himself in readiness 
to join it on receiving orders to that ef- 
fect from His Excellency the Commaader- 
in-Chief. 

Lieut.-Col. Josiah Marshall, of the 
N. I. to act as Private Secretary, to the 
Right Hon. the Governor, during the in- 
disposition of Mr. Hevdinger. — Gazette, 
October 28. 

On Tuesday evening the 22d ultimo, a 
grand ball and supper was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Ysseldyk, in celebration 
of the 36th anniversary of their wedding- 
day. The Hon. the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Commander of the Forces, with Lady 
Nightingale, and the. principal English 
and Dutch members of the community 
.were assembled on this joyful and extra- 
ordinary occasion : dancing was kept up 
with great spirit until about eleven o’clock, 
when a most elegant supper offered more 
substantial charms ; after which, several 
toasts were drank with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and particularly some immediate- 
ly incidental to the occasion. Our wor- 
thy host and hostess were hailed with 
treble bumpers, after which the p4rty 
returned to the lively dance, which, with 
occasional interruptions from the spark- 
ling champagne, was maintained till a 
late hour, when the guests retired highly 
gratified with the hospitable reception of 
their liberal entertainers . — Java Gaz. 
Sept. 2. 

Extract of a I.etter from a Gentleman 
at Bencoolen, dated 6th Jane, just come 
to hand. — With reference to the remarks 
in the fourth page of your Gazette of 22d 
April, it is a very extraordinary fact, that 
precisely the same noise (taken by all 
who heard it to be a cannonade) as ex- 
citing surprise at Batavia, occurred at 
several stations on this coast at the same 
time, viz. the morning of the 11th April. 
Several gentlemen heard it in Marlbo- 
rough ; the people from the interior came 
down with accounts of it, and those from 
the higher Doosous spoke of a kind of 
ash-dust which had covered the herbage 
and leaves of trees. 

Reports to the same effect (not men- 
tioning any fall of ashes, however) weie 
received from Moco-Moco, Laye, Saloo- 
mah. Manna, Padaug-Gochee, Croee and 
Semanko. From some of these stations 
the hill-people came down armed, to as- 
sist the Hon. Company against attacks, 
which they imagined to be made upon the 
head factories. At others, the troops 
turned out, supposing that incursions hail 
been made by the hill inhabitants tesiding 
beyond the Company’s frontiers, on the 
Doosonsof the upland planteis. 
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It has not appealed that any noise of 
this kind was heard at Padang, or much 
further north than Moco-Moco. 

I have since heard tiiat the same noise 
was heard at Troonion, in about 2“ 40“ 
north lat. ; at Tappanooly, in about 1" 
45'' do. ; and at Ayer Bougye in about 
0“ 15’' do. ; at all on or about the 11th 
April last.— Java Gaz. Aug. 26. 

The Union sailed from the new an- 
chorage on Friday, and proceeded to sea. 

SirTlios. Strange, chief-justice of Ma- 
dras, has proceeded to Hyderabad on a 
visit, and his excellency the commander 
in chief at Madias, has left that presi- 
dency on a military tpur, accompanied bv 
the adjutant and quarter-master general 
of the anny. 

Shipping Intelligence. — The Hannah 
from England has arrived at Bombay. 

The Zenobia, l’elly, will sail for Eng- 
land early in the ensuing month. 

The Betsy, Oliver, sailed from Graves- 
end for India on the 17th June. 

The Eudymiou for England will sail in 
a few days. 

The brig Lark, Capt. Black, sailed 
early on Saturday morning from Madras 
roads for Mauritius. The packets for 
that island, and also for England, which 
were originally intended to have been 
dispatched by the brig Cheerful, were 
forwarded by the Lark. 

Not a single vessel of any description 
remained in Madras roads on the 24th ult. 

Arrivals, October 16. — Ship City of 
London, T. Jenkins, from London 25th 
May, and Port Louis 21st Sept. 

Fort St. George, September 26M.1815. 

G. 0. By Government . — The Bight Hon. 
the Governor in Council has been pleased 
to make the following appointments. 

Lieut. H. P. Hine of the 12th Native 
Regt. to be adjutant to the 1st Batt. of 
that Corps, orWallajahbad Light Infantry, 
vice H. Reid, deceased. 

Ensign A. Ross, of the corps of Engi- 
neers, to be assistant to the superintend- 
ing Engineer in the ceded districts. 
t The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to make the following pro- 
motion in the 20th regt. N. I. 

Ensign John Wright to be Lieut, vice. 
Fenoulhet, resigned ; date of commis- 
sion the 27th Sept. 1815. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council. 

(Signed) E. WOOD. 

Secretary to Government. 
The Hon. Sir Thomas Strange, left 
Madras on Thursday evening last, for 
II y d rabad . — (Mad. Gov. Gaz. Oct. 1 9.J 
Judicial Appointments. — Mr. P. Cher- 
ry, second Judge of the Provincial Coart 
of Appeal aud Circuit for the Northern 
Division. 

Mr. G. Travers, Third Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
tot tlie Northern Division. 
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Mr. G. Woodcock, Judge and Mach' 
trate of the Zillah of Ganjam. 

Oct. 14, 1816. — The lit. Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to appoint 
Col. T. Marriott, to command the field 
force assembling in the ceded districts. 

1 he Rt. Hon. the Governor in Council, 
is pleased to appoint Lieut. Col. Josiah 
Marshall, of the Nath e Infantry, to act 
as his Private Secretary, during' tlic in- 
disposition of Mr. Hcydiuger. 

Corps of Engineers.— Capt. and Brevet 
Major T. F. De Havillard, to be Major, 
Lieut. J. M 'I n tosh, to be Captain, am! 
Ensign A. Anderson, to be Lieut, in suc- 
cession to Fotlieringham, retired from 
Services ; date of rank the 8th Oct. 1815. 

_ 11/A Regiment Xative Infantry. — En- 
sign C. Hewetson, to be Lieut., vice 
Burnside, deceased; date of rank 9th 
October, 1815. 

Capt. T. Douglas of the 5th, and R. 
Evans of the 11th Regt. of N. I., are 
permitted to proceed to Europe on fur- 
lough respectively, for three years. 

Oct. 20, 1815. — Authentic information 
having been received of the death of Capt. 
D. Forbes, of the Madras European Regt. 
at Banda, on the 18th April last; that 
officer’s name is struck off the list of the 
army from that date. 

'Fite Rt. Hon. the Governor in Couucil 
is pleased to make the following pro- 
motions. 

Madras European Regiment.— Capt. 
Lieut. John F. Gibson, to be Capt. of a 
company ; Lieut. W. C. Carbcrty, to be 
Capt. Lieut., and Ensign Alex. Cleig, to 
be Lieut, in succession to D. Forbes, de- 
ceased; date of commissions, 19th April 
1815. — Madras Govt. Gaz. Oct. 26. 

On Wednesday morning, His Excel- 
lency the Conmiander-iu-Chief, took hi» 
departure from the Presidency under the 
usual salute. The General will be ac- 
companied in a military tour by the Ad- 
jutant-General and Quarter-Master-Ge- 
ncral of the Madras army. 

The change of the monsoon has taken 
place with great mildness. A cousidet- 
able fall of rain had already relieved the 
dearth which has been so generally ex- 
perienced for some time past, and the 
indications are favourable for a further 
supply. The wind has blown from the 
northward principally daring the week, 
but hitherto with very little violence.— 
Madras Courier, Oct. 24 . 


PENANG, 
the Antelope, Captain Hall, 


Arrived 

from Batavia. We are concerned to hear 
by this arrival of the total loss of the 
brig Athena, Captain Daniels, bound, 
from Rangoon to Bengal on the 26th of 
July last, on a reef of rocks apparently 
not well known, near the island of Pre- 
paris. As the circumstances of this uu- 
fornihutt Ctcnt may convey some useful 
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information to our nautical readers, we 
shall communicate them in the words of 
Captain Daniels, who landed from the 
James Drummoud at Malacca, and pro- 
ceeded a passenger on board the Antelope, 
to Bengal : — •“ At noon the 26th July, the 
Rangoon Pilot left the bug Elephant, 
bearing N.N.W. worked with S W. winds; 
the 9th August we passed Narcordam; 
at sun-set on the 9th, Narcordam bore 
S S.E. i E. steering W.N.W. wind S.W. 
During the night, wind veered to the 
west, tacked and stood five hours to the 
southward : on the 10th, steering W.N.W. 
wind S.W. dark and squally w eather. — 
No observation — suppose after making 
every allowance, tbe Preparis to bear 
North 35 miles. During the night, fre- 
quent squaR, w ith dark cloudy weather. 
About a quarter past three, A. M. the 
man at the lee gangway gave the alarm of 
seeing breakers close under our lee. Put 
the helm down, but owing to the head 
sea, the brig would not stay. We were 
then so close to the locks, that it would 
have been useless to attempt reeling, and 
in about fire minutes, the long boat was 
staved and washed overboard ; the jolly 
boat stove in lowering down ; all hands 
remained by the vessel until day-light, 
when finding the brig going to pieces 
fast, and the sea breaking with gieat 
fury, all hands left the vessel and went 
on the rock ; in an hour afterwaids, the 
vessel went completely to pieces. From 
the heavy breakers it was impossible to 
save any thing from the wreck. At sun- 
rise found ourselves on a small sandy is- 
land, about twelve miles distance tiom 
Preparis, and on which we had been 
driven by very strong N.E. currents. On 
the 10th August, eighteen Lascars made 
two rafts with their own wish, and with- 
out our advice ; at noon left the island. 
13th of Auet. the remainder of the crew 
were taken off from the inland by the boats 
of the ship, James Drummond, Captain 
Balston. The people received on board 
the James Drummond, were Captain 
Daniels, his first officer, Mr. White, 
two American passengers, and four- 
teen of the crew. Captain Balston 
and his officers, in a certificate which 
we have seen, describes the reef as “ ex- 
tending: to the southward at least twenty 
miles in detached patches — many parts 
dry at. low water.” Addin? “ its not 
being laid down correct in any chart on 
board the James Drummond.” 

JAVA. 

An alarming conspiracy has been dis- 
covered at Java, which had for its object 
the destruction of the European officers, 
and the independence of the native au- 
thorities. The Emperor’s brother, who 
stood deeply implicated, has been deliver- 
ed over to the government, and all is 
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again quiet. It is, however, understood, 
that the cause of discontent arises from 
the anticipation of the island being trans- 
ferred to the Dutch, a measure viewed by 
all classes of the natives with great dis- 
gust ; and although the spirit of insubor- 
dination is at present quelled, so long as 
the cause remains, we fear the permanent 
peace of the inland can scaicely be reck- 
oned on. The centre of the conspiracy, 
it appears, was with the light infantry 
volunteer battalion, stationed at the na- 
tive courts in the island who had been in 
intrigue with ihe court of Solo. Ourad- 
vices are d Ued the 9th of Januaiy, 1816. 

It happily appears that the obstacles 
which piesented themselves against the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade in the East- 
ern Islands are gradually giving way, 
through the indefatigable exertions of 
Governor Raffles. 

ST. HELENA. 

May 14M. — The Ceylon, artnee en 
flute. Captain A. P. Hamilton, arrived at 
Portsmouth on Saturday night from St. 
Helena. She sailed on the 22d of April 
with Captain ' Roberts (late Flag Lieute- 
nant to Sir G. Cockburn), and a comple- 
ment of officers and men suited to a sloop 
of war, to take the command of the 
island of Asceusion. Siie conveyed also 
stores, guns, ammunition and provisions 
thither. 

Official Estimate of the probable annual 
expence of the island of St. Helena, dur- 
ing the period of its continuing to be 
the residence of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and his suite . — 

Total charge, .. .. £117,855 15 4 

Deduct a\ erage annual 
expence of the gai ri- 
sen of St. Helena, pre- 
vious to its becoming 
the residence of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte . . 80,384 0 0 


£37,471 15 4 
The whole expence of the squadron 
on the station is £131,275 9s. per ami. ; 
the expence of that oait which would, if 
there were no St. Helena squadron, be 
restored to the Indian station, and em- 
ployed in pei forming the oidimuy duties 
of the Cape of Good Hope station, includ- 
ing the Mauritius, &c. is £76,712 13s. 
Id. which being deducted from the first 
sum, leaves £54,562 15s. lid. as the 
expence of the St. Helena squadron. 

The following are copies ot two Piocla- 
mations issued by the government of St. 
Helena, from which it appears that addi- 
tional precautions have been thought ne- 
cessary, particularly <lui in? the night, to 
prevent the passing and reparsing of any 
one whatsoevei iu any part of the island, 
excepting the immediate precincts of the 
town. We are assured that the great ob~ 
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ject of custody (Napoleon Buonaparte,) 
is growing less and less satisfied with his 
situation, and, except to a very confined 
circle, seldom shows hi* fallen s *Hf, and 
is almost iuvaiiubl) out of humour. We 
have seen letteis from the inland, dated 
in Maieh la-t ; but theii contents do not 
contain much interest. 

PROCL \A! 4 I ION. 

Island of St. Helena, 1 7th Oct. 1315. 

Whereas duting the detention at St. 
Helena of Geneial Napoleon Buonaparte 
and the French persons attending him, it 
appears essentially neeessuy to adopt 
some additional precautions on the island, 
and particulaily In night— This is there- 
fore to give notice to all the inhabitants 
and other persons of every description, 
that after this date no body whatsoever 
will be permitted to pass in any part of 
the island (excepting within the immedi- 
ate precincts of the town,) between the 
hour of nine at night and day-light in the 
morning, without having the parole for 
the night ; the sentries and patroles hav- 
ing orders thenceforth, to secure and hold 
as prisoners until morning, all persons 
they may find between the said periods 
not possessing the parole, and the offi- 
cers of the dideient guards See. are to 
cause all person*, so taken up to be sent, 
piior to being r<lei>ed next morning, to 
the governor, with a statement of the par- 
ticular circumstances under which they 
were apprehended, that he may, if he 
judge uecessary, make such further inves- 
tigation into the ease, or take such fur- 
ther steps respecting it, as to him may ap- 
pear advisable. 

It is distinctly to be understood by the 
inhabitants, that this oidinauce is in no 
respect intended to interfere with the 
customary intercourse of hospitality, and 
that every proper facility will be given to 
any respectable inhabitant who may in- 
tend to return home at a later hour than 
nine o’clock, by application to the field- 
officer of the day on the pre<eding 
morning. 

Patroles from all the outposts are to 
be sent at uncertain hours of the night 
to be determined by the field-officer of 
the day for the purpose of eufoicing this 
regulation. 

By order of the Governor and Council. 

(Signed) T. H. Brooke, 
Secretary. 

proclamation. 

November 9 th, 1H15. — A case having 
occurred in which two of the Company’s 
Civil Servants have set the example of 
neglecting the measures prescribed by the 
Proclamation dated the 17th October, 
for persons traversing the country after 
nine o’clock at night, and having passed 
the sentry after being challenged, but as 
they affirm, without having heard the 


same, the Governor and Council deem- 
ing it their indispensible duty to enforce 
in an effectual manner all the provisions 
of the said Proclamation, do hereby 
give distinct and public notice, that any 
Kuropean person not military, of what- 
ever iank or condition, who, after this 
public notification, shall attempt in any 
manner to evade the provisions of the 
said Proclamation, and more especially 
who, after being challenged by a sentry, 
shall attempt to escape, or shall not im- 
mediately stop and conform to the orders 
such sentry may have received, shall, in 
addition to such other punishment as the 
case may require, be embarked within 
t \vent\ -four hours after conviction, and 
he sent away from the island. In all 
such cases of attempted escape hv a per- 
son not military, it will be required as 
collateral e\ idence of the fact before the 
acting magistrate, that the centinel shall 
have fired at the fugitive, and the com- 
mandant of the troops has been requested 
to issue such orders us he may deem 
necessary for giving effect to this pro- 
vision. 

Bv order &c. 

(Signed) T. H. Brooke. 

Secretary, 

CALCUTTA. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, an- 
nounced in the latest Publications. 
BIRTHS. 

At Madras, on the 3d July, the lady of Capt. Ranc- 
land, of his Majesty’s 56th foot, of a son. 

At Madras, on the 9U1 July, the lady of Edward 
Mooiat, Esq. of a son and heir. 

At Jaulna, on the 12th July, the lady of Major 
Falton, of the 4th Bombay N. I. of a daughter. 
At Madras, on the 25th July, the lady of Capt. 

Outlaw, of the 3d Madras Nat. Cav. of a son. 

At Cannanore, on the 5th August, the lady of 
J.ieut. G. W. Budd, Fort Adjutant at that sta- 
tion, of a son. 

At Bellary, on the 8th August, the lady of Lieut. 

Smith, of the 1st batt. Pioneers, of a daughter. 
On the 8th August, the lady of Win. Simp®oil, 
E«q of .1 daughter. 

At Trichmopoly , on the 9th Aug. Mrs. Luttrel, 
of a daughtei • 

At Bangalore, on the nth Aug. the lady of Capt. 

Wilson, Bai lack master of that station, of a son. 
At Bangaloir, on th- isth Aug. the lady of Lieut. 

Col. Welsh, of a daughter. 

At Agra, on the 18th Aug. the lady of Lieut. Col. 

D. M'Leod, of a daughter. 

At Madras, on the 19th Aug. the lady of Capt. 

Tiewman, of a daughter. 

At Madras, on the 19th Aug. the lady of Wm. 

M‘Taggart, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Barrackpore, on the 20th Aug. the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Muller, lately deceased, of a son 
At Madras, on the ®5th Aug. the lady jf Major 
Vans Agnero, of a daughter. 

At Chawleah, in the district of Jessore, on the 
45th Aug. the lady of J. G.Verploegh, Esq. of 
a son and heir. 

At Hagrapore, on the 27th Aug. the lady of J. A. 

Deverell, Esq. of a daughter. 

On the 30th Aug. the lady of Iiobt. Howard, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

Same day, Mr. T. Thomas, of a son. 

At his Quarters in Fort William, Sept, a, the lady 
of Lieut. Andrew Harvey, of the 2d batt. 4th 
reel. Nat. Inf. of a daughter. 

On the 8th Sept, the lady of J. C . Burton, E*q. 
of a son. 
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On the 8th Sept. Mrs. J. Cashman, of a son. 

At Cuttack, on the lith Sept, theiadvof George 
Skipton, Esq. of the Medical service, of a son. 

At Cawnpore, on the lith Sept, the lady ot Lieut. 
Col. J. Paton, ot a son. 

The wife ot Mr. Lowrie, carver and gilder, of a 
son. 

On the lyth Sept. Mrs. Frances Chopin, of a son. 

On the 23d Sept. Mrs. C. Gomes, ot a daughter. 

At Java, June 19, the lady ut Capt. Fulloch, civil 
paymaster, of a son. 

At Padang, June 4s, the lady of Major Poiteons, 
2oth regt. Nat. Inf. of a daughter. 

At Madras, Sept. 8, Mrs. J. Tisbutv, of a still 
born child. 

At I oodtanah, Sept. 11. the lady of Lieut. J. H. 
Kyan, 2d regt. of Cavalry, cf a son. 

At Vizagapatam, Sept. 14, the lady of J. Smith, 
Esq. of the civil seivice, oi a daughter. 

Sept. 18, Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. J^s. Smith, of 
the Pilot service, of a son. 

At Benaies, Sept. io, tlit lady of Lieut. Janies 
Read, 12th regt. Nat. lut. of a son. 

Sept. 26, Mrs. Lisli, of a daughter. 

At the Gardens, the lady of W. Egerton, Esq. of 
a son. 

At Chownngliee, the lady of J. W. Sherez, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

At Chowrmghee, Sept. 27> the lady of H. Shahe- 
speai, Fsq. of a son 

Sept. 28, Mrs. J. Gastello, of a son. 

At Madras, at Punsevankmn, the lady of Doctor 
He) tie, of a son. 

At Meiat, Sept. 29, the lady of Major Jas. l/ims- 
damt, Deputy Commissary -general, of u daugh- 
ter. 

At Chovy ringhec, Mrs. Alex Dozee,of a daughter. 

At Madras, Oct. l, the lady of Geo. Mooie, E»q. 
of the Hon. Company’s cull service, of a *on. 

At Bombay, the lady of W. Mackenzie, Esq. of 
the Right Hon. the Governor’s body guard, of 
a son. 

Mrs. Jos. Greenway, of a daughter. 

AtNattore, Mrs. A. Martyr, ot a son. 

At Garden reach, Oct. 3, the lady of Gen. Staf- 
ford, of a daughter. 

At Dinaport, Oct. 4, Mrs. L. Wise, of a son and 
heir. 

The lady of Lieut. J. Oakes, 4th regt. Nat. Inf. 
of twin-boys. 

Oct. ■», Mis. R. Gomes, of a son. 

Oct. 6, the lady of E. Thompson, Esq. of a son. 

At his house in Chovvringhee, the lady of Lieut. 
Roberts, Officiating Sub-assistant Commissary, 
general, of a daughter. 

Mrs. R. Pilcher, ot a son. 

The lady of Ebenczer Thompson, Esq. of a son. 

At Pondtcheriy, the lady ot A. de Lasselle, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

Oct. 7, the lady of Capt. Jos. Leigh, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Poonah, the lady of Major W. J. Eldridge, 
of the Bombay European regt. ol a son. 

Mrs. G. Bryant, ol a son. 

Mrs. S. Herman, of a daughter. 

Oct. 14, the lady of Lieut. Isacke, of the Madras 
Establishment, of a dauchter. 

The lady of Jas. Cobrim, Esn. of a son. 

Mrs. Daniel Robertson, of a danghttr. 

At Pyah, Oct. 17, the lady of G. Playfair, Esq. 
cml surg. on, of a sr ill born child- 

At Allahabad, Oct. 1*, the lady of W. Jened, Esq. 
Cnllectoi, ..f a daughter. 

Oct. 21, the lad) ot ( apt. M. F. Weatherall, of 
a son. 

M rs. F. W. Sumners, of a daughter. 

At Barrack pore, the lady ut Lout. Robt. Arding 
Thomas, 24th Nat. lot ot ad uighler. 

The lady of A H. Bletkvnaen, Esq of a sun. 

Oct. Si, the lady of C. M. Rn-kitts, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At Midnapore, the lady of 1 icut. Col. J. L. 
Richardson, of a daughter. 

Oct. 27, Mrs. P- Willson, of a son. 

Oct, 28, Mrs. W. H. Twenty man, of a son. 

Latel), at Purneah, Mrs. E. Johnson, of a son. 

At the Government House, Benc-mlen, on the 
14th Aug, the lady ol G. J Siddons, Csq. of a 
sun. 

AtSeroor.the lady of Capt. Lodiwick, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Cochin, Oct. 2, the lady of Lieut, and Adpn. 

J. P. M’Cormtck, of the 9lb Madras Nat. lul, 
of a daughter. 
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At Trichinopnly, the lady of Capt. Ireland Jones, 
Assistant Commissary General, of a son. 

At Bareiliv, Aug. 12, Mrs. J. Ltmaistre, of a son. 

At Beihampoie.Aus. 1 the lady of Lieut. White, 
Adpit. of the M jorshedabad Provincial bait, of 
a tl night* r. 

At Cuttack, Aug. 20, the lady of Edw. Impey, 
Esq. of the ( iul service, of a daughter. 

The Udv of Jas. Dunbar, Esq. of a son. 

Mrs. Cui.ie, ut a son 

Aug 21, Mrs. John Wood, jun. of a son. 

At Chuprah, Aug. 24, the lady of Jas. Wemyss, 
Esq. «*f the end service, of ason. 

At Bfiaugulpore, Aug. 23, the lady of W. Cowell* 
E-q. id a ?on. 

At Bombay, the lady of John Stewart, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

Aug. 27, Mis.T Wilson, of a son. 

At Purneah, Aug 2<4, Mis. D. Craven, of ason. 

At Fultygliur, tlie lady of Major C. S. Tagan, of 
a son. 

Aug. JO, Mrs. Llewelyn, of a son. 

At Bombay, Aug. 30, the lady of J. Easton, Esq. 
siugeon of H. M. 47th regt. of it son. 

At Chittagong, Aug 31, the lady of Capt, Edm. 
M< rllytott, of a son. 

At Mozurternop', Nov. 2, the lady of W. Lam her, 
E-q. ol thenvii service, of a son. 

Mis. g J. E -aw, ot a daughtt r. 

Nov, 3, Mrs. bevestre, of a son 

At Agia, Nov. o, the la ly ol Capt. P. Phipps, 
Hth Nat. Ini. and bai rack-master at the sta- 
tions ol Agra and Muttra, of a daughtei. 

Nov 7, the lady ol ’1 lios Asken, Esq. ol a son. 

At Chowt inghet, N'uv. t>, the lady ot Incut. Col. 
Wi am lm, rnmin..iai v*-gt nrral, of a son. 

At (.‘hni'Hiah, the lady of Gen. Hei kbits, Esq, of 
a daughter. 

Nov. 8, the ladv nf Lieut. J. Garstm, H. M. 66th 
tegt. of a daughtei . 

Nov. to, the ladv of Capt. Geo. Htrbert Gall, 
8th regt. Nat. (Jav. commanding the body guard, 
of a son. 

The ladv of Capt. Jos. Hodges, of a daughter. 

Nov. 14, the lady e.f J. Brereton Birch, one of 
the magistrates for the town of Calcutta, of a 
son. 

Nov 16, at the Botanical Garden, the lady of N, 
Walliek, Esq of a son. 

At lit i faihei’s house in Chnvvnnghee, the lady of 
Comet Henry Fustei, ot Skinner’s Horse, of a 
son. 

The lady of th^ Hon. C. R. Lindsay, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Nov. 17, Mr, De Silva, of ason. 

At the Fiosideiicy, Nov. 18, Mrs. G. Railey, of 
adaughlu. 

Nov. 20, Mrs. R- T. Ciow, of a daughter, 

Nov. 21, Mi ?. Jas. MacUe, of a son. 

In I ort Willutn, Nov. 23, the lady of Culanel 
McMahon, Adjut.-g.rn. ofadiughter. 

The lady of Aithur Hogue, Esq. of a son. 

Lately, the lady of Edw. bt.ettell, Esq. Advocate 
General, of a son. 

marriages. 

At Padang, on the West coast of Sumatra, June 7, 
Mr. W. Avton, of the count iy sei vice, to Miss 
Adriana Maria I ntveid, daughter ot Mr. Int- 
vild, nn i chant at that place. 

J-ilv 'o, by the Kov. Mr. Hasting-, Quartcr-mas- 
t-r Vneam Hughes, t2th r. gt Nat. Inf, to Ca- 
tharine, daugnu-r ot Corporal Walsh, Ute of 
H M sth regt. Li_i»t Diac. 

AtBillarv, July M, by tue Rev T Witherherd, 
Lieu' >t. Law it me \Vib>, 11 M. noth regt. 
to LIiza, daughter -f the late Joim Culloden, 
J'-q. bn mulv «»t Dob-m 

At Bangalore, Autr. 7, bv the Rev. W. Thomas, 

( ipt. Ci c w e, Map*i ol Brigade to the Mysore 
division, to Mi-sPearse. 

At Madias, log. 14. 'by special permit' ton’', at 
t it. limwi ot 'iln- H .11.' Sir Frat.c.* Ala. n cliteii, 
l>v tin* R. v F. Vaughan, Senior chaplain, ( ha' . 
(»nv 1) M.tvue, Esq. Canto, n of tm H >n. Com- 
pany ’3 -hj) Attn*, to Em!n<i, daushti r of the 
Lie II 1 tv (or, E<q ol the 'I "ha® civ d si rvirt . 

At ( aw 11 pore, Aug. to, C. Bellamy, Lsq. Asm«- 
t mt-surgi m. to Mi -l,. Gordon, nine to Rd. 
Davit, E'-q. «urgeon « t Hit ->th legt. N it Inf. 

At Bangalort, Ana. 23, by tiir R.\. Mi. Thomas, 
Capt. Robt. Pod more, 2d batt. 10th regt, (j 
Mus Demon 

Stpt. 1, Mr. James Dowling, to Miss Mary Aim 
Evan*. 

1 II 2 
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At the Cathedral, Sept. 5, by the Rev. Doctor 
Ward, Capt. Wm. Geo. Gabon, to Miss Eliza 
Rotton. 

Sept, 11, Mr. S. Wat tell, to Mrs. Maria Hall, wi- 
dow of the late Mr. E. Hall, of Hi nares. 

Sept. 14, by the Rev. D. Ward, Mr. James Ed- 
wards, to Miss Ann Stevens-on- 

At the Cathedral Church, sept. 20, by the Rev. 
Mr. Ward, Mr John Bartlett, Shipwright, to 
Miss HH'iKt Andrew*. 

Ai the Cathedral. Sept. 21, by the Rei. H. Shep- 
herd, Mr. G. B Orowther, *»t the Hon. Com- 
pany’s mat me, to Mi** Mart Caterer. 

At Sydney, July 1, at the parish church of St. 
Philip, Capt T. Muler, 46th foot, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late John Moore, Esq. ol Lon- 
don, solicitor. 

At Muttra, Aug. 10, bv the Rev Mr. Hendei«=mi, 
Lieut. A . Dutim, 7th Nat. Cav. to Miss Mary 
A^ine Hickman, daughter of I lent. Col. Hick- 
man, commanding the IsL-batt. istrigt. N 1. 

At Nbgapatam, Aug 17, by the Rev. Or Cram- 
mener, Mr. E. W. Penman, to Mi*-, M. <’. 
Sober, dmghter of Ihe hue Capt. Sober, for- 
merly co m m and mg that station 

At Madras, Sept 2, at St. George’s Choultry 
plain, by the Rev. Mr Vaughan, L'tnt SirJ. 
Guidon,’ Bart. H. M. 22d Light Diag. to Miss 
Maigaret Erskme Campbell. 

At the same place, by th*. Rev . Mr. Keating, Mr. 
John Kickwick, Farrier Major of the Gilt Ma- 
dras Light Cav to Mi:s Jane Moms, daughter 
of Mr Condu< tor Morns. 

At Bombay, Stpt. 3, Lieut. J. Biackenbnrp. of 
II. M. 17th Ligiit Drag, to Mis. Wrixoo, niece 
ol Major -gen. Boy e, commanding the lorces on 
this establishment. 

Sept. 6, at the same place, W. Aiiken, Esq As- 
sitiant-surgeon, to Miss Anne Kitsnn, daughter 
of R*>bt. Kitson, E*q of the civil service. 

Scat, is, at the Cathedial, by the R-v. Dr Jas. 
Ward, L>. D. Setu*>r Pit'idenrv chaplain on 
this establishment, Mr Jas. Fmvards, Proniic- 
lor of ihe Di.rrumtoUah Kepnsitoiy, to Miss 
Anne Wilhams, ol the Island ot St. Helena. 

At Pondicherry, Sept 14, Eugene Bom. fay , Esq. 
to Miss Anne Virginia Ldforgu*. 

Sept. 2P, at the Caihedral Chuich, by the Rev. J. 
J. Thomason, Lieut. Francis Irvine, 1 1 th Nat. 
Inf. to Miss Frances Sophia Hartington, daugh- 
ter of J. W. Hartington, E*q. 

Oct. 3, at St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. H. Glaz- 
tremke, to Miss Mai v Anne Hmks. 

Oct. 8, at St. John’s Cathedral, bv the Rev, Dr. 
Ward, Mr. T. J.Shaw, to Miss Anne Robinson, 
daughter of thcliteT. Robinson, Esq. Deputy 
Commissary oi Ordnance on the Bengal esta- 
blishment, and Military Storekeeper <*t Prince 
of Wales’ Island. 

At Diggah, near Dinapore, by the Rev, J. P. Nu- 
gent, Mr. S. Marshall, to Miss Harriet Smith. 

Oct. 7, at St John’s Cathedral, Mr. Jos. Miller, 
to Mrs. M. E. Hopwood. 

At Agra, Oct. 8, Litut. J Cave Brown, 1st bait, 
22<Iregt. to Mis- Arn.e Raban, daughter of the 
late T. Raban, Esq. of Calcutta. 

Oct. li, at the house of Goidon Forbes, Esq. by 
the Rev. — .Thomason, R. T. W. Betts, to Miss 
A. A Henklots, daughter of G. Htnklots, Esq. 

Oct. 17, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the venerable 
the Archdeacon. Edmund Molony, Esq. of the 
Hon. Company’s civil serv ice, to M iss C reighton. 

Oct. 22, l>y the Rev. Father, Luis Da Santa Kitla, 
Vicar of the Roman Catholic Church of Cal- 
cutta, Mr. J S. Jebb, to Miss F. Ueshlannes. 

Oct. 2), S P. Bagram, Esq. to Mrs. Sophia Ni- 
cholls Maichus. 

Lately, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ward, Jas. Atkinson, Esq. of the medical ser- 
vice on this establishment, to Miss Jane Battue. 

At Dinapore, in Aug, last, Dan. Harding, Esq. 
of the medical «eivne, o Mrs. Leslie, relict of 
the late Dr W. Leslie, of Prince of VV ales’ Island. 

Lately, at the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. Wm. 
steele, of H. M. 72d regc. to Miss Genevieve 
Berthelot, daughter ol the lite Mons. Pierre 
Berthtlot, and late Commissary to the French 
troops, Isle of france. 

Littfy, at Madras, at St. Mary’s church, Mr. 
w. Leslie, to Miss Margaiet Jones. 

Lately,' at Cawnpoie, bv the Rev. Mr Henderson, 
Capt. A. Beck, of H. M. 67th foot, to Eliza- 
betn^ daughter ot Robt. Grant, Esq. 

At Bangalore, Oet, s, by the Rev. W. Thomas, 


Lieut. W, E. Fitzgerald, 1st batt. 19th regt. to 
Mrs Zuiime Magdougall. 

At Backergunoe, Oct, 21, M. Michael Carr Ham- 
mond, to Miss Mary Wilson. 

At Dinapore, Oct 22, Lieut. Arch. Dickson, 30th 
Nat Inf. to Mi's Bedell, daughter of Col. Be- 
dell, 4th Nat. Inf. 

At Madras, Oct. £5, at St. George’s church- by 
ihe Rev. M. Vaughan, H. Wai ner Kensin^on, 
Esq. of tiie Madras civil service, to Frances 
Anne, daughter oi Petei B'>yd, K*q. 

At Bcnarts, Oct. £6, by the Rev Mr Brodie, Mr. 
fcdw. Evans, to Miss Charlotte K- mo.dl, daugh- 
ter of Mr. R. Kemball, Conduct'd nt Oidnanee. 

At st. Thomas’s mount, by the Rev. D . Ball, Jas. 
Wyse, Esq. suigeon of the Madras hoi se ai til • 
lery , to Miss Johson 

Oct 30, at Sr. John’- Calhtdra*, by the Rev. M. 
Sheppard, Capt John B an, commanding Hon. 
Company’s hired ship Phoei.ix. to Mus Stlma 
Maria Ripley 

Nov 3, by the Rev. Dr. Ward senior chaplain, 
Mr. Hiram Williams, of tin Hon. Company’s 
rnaiine, to Miss Amelia Freed. 

At St. John’s Cathedial. Nov. 7, Mr. J. U. She- 
riff, to Miss E. R'.thman 

Nov. 15, at Johns Cathedral, by the Rev. Dr. 
Waid, \datn Og Hie, Esq. ol the civil service, 
to Miss Leti-ia Keys Spence. 

Nov 18, Mi M >rn> Baicttn, to Mrs. Rose Gon- 
salvi s, widow oi the late Mr. Jos. Gonsalves, 
of Howrah. 

Nov 20, by the R» v M. Shepperd, Capt. E. G. 
Smith, of H. M. 24th fjot, to Miss Maiy Suit- 
ton . 

Lately, at Vizagapatam, Geo. Paske, Esq. of the 
Madras civil service, and judge and magistrate 
oi the Zillah of Vizaeapatam, to Mist Jane 
Miller, of the county of Coik. 

DEATHS. 

At Java, July 9, Mr. Mullins, chi- f officer of the 
ship Gtterni-r Ruffles. 

At Chicacole, July u. Ensign Chas. Hakewill, 2d 
batt. 2d regt. Madras Nat I nt — At the same 
place, July 18, Lieut. J. W Biodie, 2d batt. sd 
regt-. Madras Nat. Inf. These y >ung men fell 
victims to fevei contracted while on service in 
the Goomsur coutitiy ; and are most sincerely 
anti justly lamented by all who hau the pleasure 
ot their acquaintance*. 

At Mauritius, July 14, Mrs. Catherine Arnnad, 
wife of Mi. Chaulmet.’ 

At Bombay, Aug 2, after a short illness, Lieut. 
U. Taylor, H. M. 65th lt'gt. aged 27. 

Aug. li, after a long and painful illness, which he 
bore with Christian fortitude, I. de Abreu, Esq. 
aged 64. leaving numerous relations and friends 
to lament Ins loss. 

At Madras, C. E. Stewart, Esq. purser of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Lmtlntr Castle. 

At Meerut, Aug 12, Capt. J . W. Edwards, 16th 
Nat. Inf. a veiy gallant and deserving officer, 
and most deeply and sincerely regretted by his 
fi tends and acquaintances. 

At Kamnad, Mis. Susannah Lconara Fieker, aged 
28 yeais and 5 month-. 

Aug. 26, Mr. Gvo. la Fontaine, aged 58; his re- 
mains were interred the following day in the 
cathedral t lunch at Saint Thome. 

Capt. Kohler, of the country service. 

At Keitali, BundUcund, Aug. 27, after a short ill- 
ness of seven days, Litut. J. Low son Byers, 
adjutant of 6th regt. Nat. Cav. most sincerely 
regretted by Ins brother officers, and all who 
had an opportunity of appreciating his nume- 
rous good qualities ; he was a sincere friend, 
and a man of the most amiable disposition; m 
him ihe service has lost a zealous officer. 

Aug. 29. Ensign Jas. Healey, H. M. 14th regt. 
much regretted by all who knew him. 

At Seharunpoor, Aug. 30, Capt. G. Blacker, 1st 
batt. 17th r"gt. Nat. Inf. an officer most sin- 
cerely and deep’y regretted by every one who 
had tbe pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Aug. 31, the lady ot the late Luis Bai retto, Esq. j 

Sept. 3, M'.Jas Moffat, designer and engraver. 

Mr. Edward Broadbrook, cabinet-maker. 

On his way to the Presidency, Waller Stewart, 
Esq. assistant-surgeon 1st bait. 5th regt. N. 1. 
A* a professional man, he has left perhaps few 
equals, assuredly no superior m Inara j gay, af- 
fable and entertaining at a companion; firm 
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and unalterable as a friend, he was at once the 
delight and ornament of the corps to which he 
has so lone been aitaehed —The memory of his 
many virtue* will -ong and fondly be cherished 
by ins acquaintances, while his untimely depar- 
ture w ill ever be deplored by his numerous 
friends. 

At Banelly. Sept. 4 Lieut. Jas Ourron, formeily 
of the id batt 97'h regt. Nat. Inf. — He was on 
hts pi.igress from Kinia mn to Benaris, t<» join 
yd b\tt 29lh tegt. to which he was removed , 
lie ainvcd in high health and Mfiour, and was 
unexpert edlv and *uddt nlv cainedotFby a fever 
caused by expostir to the sun — his piematuie 
death is s ncerely and justly rrgretted by his 
brother officers. 

At hisqtiartets in fort William, the infant daugh- 
ter nt Lieut Anduw Harvey, 4lh Nat. Inf. 
aged two days 

Sept. 5, at tlie house of Mr. Jas. Tulloh, on the 
circular load, totally. a'teiashori but sev.re 
illness of only three <la\s, which he bore with 
fortitude and n signal ion, Mr. J. Dai line For* 
resier, aged 23 tears— a young man whose in- 
nate disposition, ngid principles, and suavity of 
manner, <ombined with (rankness and inte- 
grity of heatt, rende td him a woithy member 
of society, an inestimable Iriend to tin few who 
had the pleasure of Ins acquaintance, by whom 
his iintimelv death is moii de*c ved'y and sin- 
cerely regretted, and his mup.ity will never be 
forgotten. 

Sept. io, H. Pits Torsttr, E*q of Hon. Comp»nv’s 
Civil service aged 54 yens. 

Sept, it. The in. mt son of Mr. Win Stacy, as- 
sistant m the mditarv depu -merit 

Sept. 13, Rnh-nond Flnukeiay, Esq. of Hon. 
Comp.un** i ml service, agi d S3 v»ais 

Wr Cliailcs White, of tne firm o{ Hayward and 
Co. 


At Cawnpore, Sept. 14, Marcia-alice, daughter of 
Major Lamb, commanding the 2d grenadier 
batt. agtd 16 mouths and 17 days 

At Eerhampore, ,sept. i&, a. ter a painful and lin- 
gering illness, which ht bo't with chmnau foi- 
titude and lesiguution, Mr. Ja* Smart c in- 
ductor of Oiduaiire, aged 5 s years, 30v(ar*of 
which he spent in the H>»n. Company’* *eivioe. 
— A man whose innate rh-po-it.on, sound prin- 
ciples, and mt gnty of heart, cntithd Inin to 
the estiv.ni of an cxteu-ivt urcit of Irieuds and 
acquumanc s, bv whom, and a desciving wile, 
and seven helpUss children, hi* death will be 
longd plored 

Of a malignant fever, Thos. Holmes Ceal, Esq. 
aged 31— a young man whose many amiable ami 
social virtue* endear«d him to a Urge circle of 
fi lends, wlm will tnvci c,ase to deplore hi* loss 

Sept. 16, I-abtlla, llu- infant daughiei ot G. S, 
Hutteman, Esq aged 2 year, anu 10 mouths 

Sept. 17, Master Win Meades, aged 10 years. 

At Loiidiannah, May ^4, the infant son 'of Lieut. 
K\am,2d Nat. ini. aged lonv>nth*and I6davs. 

At Madras, Aug, 13, Mastei Thus. Tisbury. 

In Sept. (Master J. H. leetenby, »un ol the late 
Mr. Jas. Fectenbv , aged s yiars. 

At Barritlv, on his way from Almorah to Futty- 
ghur, of a violent fever, alter a tew days illm ss, 
Lieut. J. W. Taylor, 2d batt. 13’h reg'r. N f 

Sept. 9, alter a long and painful u.dispos lion, 
Mr*. Ann M‘C'arly, the lady of Capt. J. M'L'ar- 
tv, ot the country service, ag.d 34 yens and 
5 montiis. 

At Futtvglmr, Capt. W. Reynolds, 6th Nat. Inf. 
and civil aiclnteci in ih Western provinces. 

At Bombay, .se t lb, aged 13 vears, altei a -hort 
illness M is* Eliza Martha "teuart, daughttr of 
Dr. Steuart. 

At Serampore, Robt. Arthur, «on of Mr. George 
Gtnsoo, aged 4 years ami 7 months 

At Cawnpore, Sept. 19, I lent. Alex. Clark, of 
H M. 67th foot. 

At the same station, Sept 20, the ladv of J. Rux- 
ton, f q surgtou H. M. 24ili light Diag. 

At Allahabad, on hi* w vy to the President y, Rd. 
Turner. E*q. judge and magistrate ot Agra. 

Sept. 23, Capt. Wm Berkley, late commander of 
the ship R-uln >m, aged 32 years. 

At Delhi, Vpt. 20, Mr. Robt. Atkinson, conduc- 
tor of ordnance, aged 48 years. 

In fort William, sept. 30, Major Jos. Hain, Rth 
rtgt. Nat. Inf, 

Oct- 2, Sam. Sylvester, Esq. aasutant-surgeon on 
the Bombay establishment. 


At Poorahallv, Oct. 4, after a short illness, Mr. 

Robert Fatten 

Oct o, Robt. Graham, Esq. of the Hon. Com- 
pany’* civil service. 

Mr. Rd Smith, late of Cawnpore. 

At Bankipore, Lieut. P. M, Grant, of the Cham- 
parun liglit infantry, a.d-de-camp to Maj. Gen. 
Need, c- .iimaiiding the division. 

Oct 10, Mi*. Fiances Tom ky ns, the wife of Mr* 
Wi.,. Tomkyns, assistant in the Accountant 
Beard of R-venue. 

Oct. ii, Mi*s Mary Taylor, aged 15 years. 

Wm Holhngs, Esq. merchant and agent, aged 
46 yt-ais. 

On boaid his budgenw, A Duncan, Esq. super- 
mteridant of the Hon. Company’s iron foun- 
d. rv at Beegpoor. 

At Bhoglepoie, Oct. 12, Mr. Robt. Anderson, 
iiid-go-planier. 

Oct- ib, Mr. J. Wat«on, of the country service. 
At Penambore, Capt. Sir.l. Simons, 1st batt. 11th 
Nat. Ini. 

The mfa it son of Capt. M. J. Wtatherall. 

At Java, Oci. 22, Johannes Wynbergeo, under- 
tak 1 

At Chaudcnnagore, Oct. 23, Mr. Michel Le Blond, 
many vtars an assistant to Andrew Kelso, Esq. 
Oct. 24, hom t lie eflects of child-birth, aged 34 
j ears the lady of M. J. Weatherall, Esq. 

At Chui'uiah, Oct 26, Harriet, the daughter of 
I)en| buunder-, E*q. attorney at taw of the 
supuine murt at Calcutta, aged to years, 4 
nioivhs, and 17 days. 

Oct 2-4, alter a lingering derline, Mrs. H. Burke, 
surgeon evtia \ t ar* in H. M navy, but lately 
of the pi iv »u stop Union, now in this port. 

Oct. 29, Mis Ann -u inner-, aged 20 years, 6 
months, and 22 days, sincerely regretted by all 
h< r friend* and relations 

Lately, in Kattywar, Capt. Edw Jones, 1st batt. 
8tli regt. 

Lately, Brevet Major Hutchins, H. M. 6th regt. 
La-ely, Lieut. Hutchinson, Artillery. 

Lat.ly, at Bombay, Edw Coleman, Esq. veteri- 
nary suigenn H. M 17th dragoons. 

La»el , ai Surat, W Clias Antrobn*, the infant 
»f»n of MaiorHayms, H. M 47th regt. 

Lat.lv. at Java, Wm. Robinson, E*q. sub-trea- 
sui*i and collector of customs at Batavia, he 
died alter an dims* of a few days, and was in- 
terred in the burial ground at Ba'avia. 

Lately, at Bangalore, Lieut, and Adjut. Reid, l2tli 
or Wallajubad light infantry. 

Lattly, at Berainp-.r^, on his wav to the Presi- 
dent v, Capt H. Wood, H M 17th foot. 
Lately, at Mnmshedahad, Mr. G. P. Salner, mu- 
st. fan, late of Calcutta. 

La elv, at berampore, Mr. J. Pruysse. 

Lately, at the Isle of France, aged 77, P. Grant, 
£-q commander of H.m. Company’s ship 
St real ha it 

At Tnncnmalee, Oct. 5. of the wounds he received 
by some person on board the Mary and Sally, 
on her voyage to the Isle of France, Capt. W. 
Duncan, c *mmander of that vessel. 

At Goruckpoie, Nor. 1, J. W. Grant, latecollec. 
tor of tiiat district. 

Nov 2, Mr. Francis Arson, a. mourer, sincerely 
reentted hy his relations and friends. 

At Berliam lore, No., 7, the infant daughter of 
Lieut. White, adjutant of the Moorshedabad 
Provincial ban igtd43days. 

In Fort William. Lieut, and Adjut, Francis Eager 
H M. 7 Id regt. 

Nov. 10 Mrs Cecelia Llewelyn, aged 32. 

Mr*. Marv Archer, aged 3* 

Nov, is, Mt. J. Hornn, aged 25 years and r 
months 

At Chin-urah, Nov. 20, Caroline, the third daugh- 
ter of lletij. Saundtrs, Esq, aged 5 years, 3 
month*, a nd 17 days. 

O11 bo. id th> H (ni. Company’s ship Carnatic, at 
the N«w Anchorage, Not. 22, Capt. C. Forbe* 
Stewirt, 2*u it reat. Nat. Inf. 

The infant sou of Mr. Lewis Delanougerede, of 
Golagore, aged 8 months and 2 dav*- 
LatfU, at Madras, the infant son of t lie Hon. Sir 
John Newbolt. 

Lattly, at Ganjam. Mr. Roger Hodgkinson, for- 
merly of the Madras military establishment. 
Lately, at his quarters in Fort William, Lieut. 
Gelson, 59th regt. 

Lately, John Nath. Sealy, Esq. of the eivtl ser- 
vice. 
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HEllTKORD UMX’.XiK. 

The Iliv. Hem. W.iKci, M..\.auil l'el- 
Sow of St. John’s College, CandnnLe, !:»;> 
been appointedto Mieeied the Ko . Bewick 
Bridge, one of the Piote'-soi" ot Mathe- 
matics and Natural IMiiio-'ophy at the 
Company’s College at licit told. The 
other Candidate'- weie Mi. A. Ander-on, 
the senior cla-Mcal ami mathematical 
ina**tei at the Comp in\’s Mil.tar) Semi- 
nary; Charles Babbage, Bm«. Mr. Samuel 
H. Christ. e, M. A. or '1 unit; Cod tut, Cam- 
bridge, and one ot the Mm in malic il Mas- 
ters at the Royal MihtU’V Academy ; Mi. 
George Re .nock, 11. A. Bellow and As- 
sistant Tutor oi Tnuily coi.cge, Cam- 
bridge. 

The testimoni ds in favus 1 of each of 
the Candidates, were of llie niu-l respect- 
able desenption. Among others deliver- 
ed in by Mi. Walter, were those of the 
Bishops ot Ely, and Lincoln, the Vice- 
Chancelloi of Cambridge, &o. &c. tie. 

The report taken notin' ui at page oAl 
of the Asiatic Journal, com ii.imr a pie- 
tended state ot iieuboidin i-io i of the 
College, is de&tiiiH" o> an*, mundehon 
whatever. The Cull* ,e B in a stare of 
the most pci feet oidei. The late Mathe- 
matical Professor letircd solely on ac- 
count of ill health 

H. H. Wilson, I>q. the Author of the 
elegant translation of tie* Megha J)uta, 
has lately recent d the most substantial 
marks of tiic sense in winch the Court of 
Directors hold his meiits, by the i (“du- 
ration of ecitain allowances, to which, 
from some misconception, he was not con- 
sidered entitled. 

The same gentleman has resigned the 
honourable po*»t of Secretary to the \ vi- 
atic Society, unit is succeeded by Captain 
Weston. 

The Rev. Ficderiek Spiiug, 1C A., Rev. 
E. M. I. Jackson, 13. A., Rev. John Raw- 
lins, B. A. have been appointed Chaplains. 
The Rev. Charles Simpson, a chaplain on 
the Bengal establishment, has ictiied 
from the service. 

Mr. W. O’Neil, surgeon on the Bengal 
establishment, is appointed to Hiccted 
Mr. Me. K mnon as superintending sur- 
geon to t 1 e establishment at Prince of 
Wales’s Island on the coming away of 
Mr. Me. Kumon. 

The Rev. Win. Palmer, Charles Church, 
Wm. Malk.n, and J. RuImwiii have been 
appointed Chaplains in the Company’s 
service. 

Mr. Kenneth Murchison N appointed 
sub- treasurer at Prince of Wales-'" Bland 
in the room of Mr. James Councils, now 
uuder suspension, as stated in our last 
Number, page 524. 


Advices from Lord Amhust, dated on 
hoard the AlccMcr, Idth Februaiy, have 
been leceiied at the J.ast-Jndi.i Uoust. — 
All was well. 

Captain '1 homas Thatchci, ot the Bom- 
bay Military Establishment, has tome 
home under sentence ot <li**uiB>al tiom 
the ".*iwe bv a court martini, tor chal- 
lenging In- suj.nior ollicei. 

Tie* Re\ . \\\dti r Uccs M. Williams 
lias been appointed ,i chaplain. 

Jjftti.’fs to itit'I J I'toH i iiitio aic exempt 
from the ^hip-portage ; consequently, all 
leiteis for China should be put in ai the 
India lloii'C. 

Major-Ccneial AlcvmiBi Dycc» ot the 
Madias establishment, lias been appoint- 
ed a general orticei on i lie Staff iu the 
loom of Majoi-Hencial Aldwcll Taylor. 

in acknowledgmei.t of llie friendly ser- 
vices of the Nabob Vizier, m many in- 
stances experienced, the Court have pn - 
rented liis Highness with two valuable 
ch.uccrs which have been selected from 
the Company ’s.-tud, aud forvvaided to In- 
dia by t !*<• \-tc!l t last mouth. 

Mr. J\ Ch'uli.nu is pci mined to p.o- 
eeed to Bcne.il to practice as a Banister 
in tike Supreme Court. 

A late regulation of the Court in re- 
paid to cadets being detained in this 
omntiy for the pwpn*eof pioceedingon 
the fii^onometncai -une\, ot an) other 
.smvo\ allows the time so em- 
ployed, to be icckoned as sctvuc in 
lieli;.. 

Mi. Angelo, jun. has been appointed 
to teach the new broad-sword exeicise at 
tlm Company’s Military Seminary at Ad- 
tlBcnmbe. 

Mr. O. Woodhou^e, a Barrister in the 
Recoiiler's Couit at Bombay, has been 
appointed to succeed Hugh Geoige Mack- 
li:i, L 'q. a c Advocate General in the event 
of the coming away ot the latter. 

Copt tin '1 liomas Hall of the loth Ben- 
gal Native Infanti y, has been permitted to 
retain to hi- duty at that Piesidtney; 
the ( oui t of Directors ha\ e recommended, 
in con-equmiee of his severe sufferings, 
that he be only employed iu a manner the 
least likely to affect the impaired state of 
hi" health. 

Captain William Arrow of the Bombay 
marines, has been appointed hv the ho- 
norable Court ot Directors, third assistant 
in the Master Attendant’s Office at Cal- 
cutta, and to succeed to the office of 
Deputy and Master Attendant at that 
Pre-hJciKj . 

\ -mou> affray has taken place in In- 
dia between his Majesty’s h7th foot and 
the division of the Hon. Company’s Euro- 
pean regiment. Such had been the jea- 
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lousy am! ill-will excited between the 
troops, that it \va> determined to sepa- 
late them hy sending away the 87 th rtiri- 
iiient from its station at Berham poore. 
The 1 1th of November was appointed for 
that pin pose, when the evening Ind’oie, 
nnny piivates of that coips inched out 
of their barracks, armed with naked baj- 
onets, and a reguku battle ensued be- 
tween them and a part ut the Hon. Com- 
pany's Europe..!) le-iiment. But for the 
timely and spiiilcd mteiieienceot thou re- 
spenive officers tlie consequences might 
have been fatal ; as it was, before they 
could he parted, many men were severely, 
and some dangerously wound'H. An in- 
quiry lias been instituted to ascertain the 
causes ut this quarrel. 

It is sail l that the above affair is un- 
happily not the only iustaucc ot refractory 
conduct of which our troops in India have 
been guilty. A letter from Bancaloie 
states, that some vety unpleasant disturb- 
ances had taken place in his Majesty’s 
84th regiment, ami in consequence a 
court-mui Hal had been instituted fot the 
tiialot eight ot the urn 1 leaders, who, it 
was appitliended, would be capitally pun- 
ished. 

The following extract of General Or- 
ders will throw some light on the sub- 
ject : — 

“ lia7iQ a lore, Oct. 28, 1815. — The Com- 
mandei in Chief having deemed it proper 
to abstain, pending the trials now' carry- 
ing on, from giving publicity to the sen- 
timents which have been excited in his 
breast by the disgtaceful transactions in 
which the great body of men ot the fiist 
battalion 84th legiment is implicated, his 
Excellency has, tor similar icasons, de- 
termined to dispense with the presence of 
that cm ps attending any general paiadc 
antecedent t<» the peiiod of making 
known the issue of the courts-martial 
w hich it has been his duty to order on the 
present unhappy occasion. His Majes- 
ty’s 84th regiment will thcrcfoie remain 
formed in its own barrack-square dining 
the general parade and guard mounting 
to-monow. (Si "nol! T. CONWAY, 
Adjutant-general.” 

The Commander in Chief of Madras 
has set out for Seringapatam, tor the 
purpose of examining that place, and of 
ascei taining whether it would he practi- 
cable to do away the same as a military 
station, on account of the ext rune un- 
healthiness of its climate. His Majesty’s 
34th regiment, when it went there about 
a year since, was 1000 strong, but last 
month it could not mustei 300 men on 
parade. The native troops are equally 
affected. 

PEACE WITH NIPAL. 

From the, London Gazette, May 11, 1816. 

India Board , IFhitehall. May U. — \ 
dispatch, dated Calcutta, the 10th of Dec. 
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1815, of which the following is an ex- 
tinet, lias been this day received at the 
East India House from General the Earl 
of Moii a. K. G. Govemor-Genei al and 
Con.i.:,i... . .-in-Chief of the Biitish terri- 
toi . " India — 

“ The possibility that a ship, now about 
to sail, may i each England before our re- 
e 1 ilju disj»,itcnes, would lender it an im- 
proper omission, did l not offer yon by 
ki cou''r, itulatiotis on the close of the 
Go lt ;u i \.,ti The treaty, without moJi- 
fie.Cim (1 any of tne ai tides which I 
tl.fu.gh*' my ,*’li ! ijuu 1 t > pu-cribe, has 
been s.„;,cd hv the (on!. '..a negotiators, 
and was yede. *..y ratP’cd in Coaneil.” 

It is understood that by the late tieaty 
with Nipal, not only the province of 
Kcmaon, but tlie greater part of all the 
tei i itory between the Itapti and Gunduch, 
is ceded to Great Hiitain, as well as that 
pair of the disti icts bet ween the Gunduch 
and the Coo.sd, which has been occupied 
by the British fuices. The fortress of 
Nagiee is abo put into our possession, 
and other lnipoitant stipulations have 
been assented to hy the government of 
Nipal. 

The Gooikas cede to the Biitish, in 
perpetuity, the whole of the country ac- 
quiicd by the British aims during the 
late canip.tign, and likewise tlie whole of 
the low lauds known hy the name of 
Tcrrae, situated to the westward of their 
frontier lange ul hills ; a great portion of 
tin* lattei tenitoiy to the Nabob Vizier ; 
and the Biitish government m India gua- 
rantees the pensions of several whose 
stipends are ehaigcablc on his Highness’s 
treasury, in return for the two crores of 
rupees subset ibed hy him to the govern- 
ment 'ix per cent, loan ot last year. 
This stioke of polity, sav the letters, 
throws the hut then of the expense of the 
late war on our ally. 

Extract of a letter from Fatty Ghur 
(T’pper Province, Hindustan,', June, 1814 : 

“ I give you thee uin'st notice of what 
I think, a commercial opening, which 
may he beneficial. Om possession of 
Kamaoun, winch vve shall re fa in, aud 
which cannot he wre'ted t;om us, gives 
us a flee ami commo> ,: ous luute (through 
the vast mice ot the Hemaleh inoun- 
tainsj into I , , r*t.v. All the inhabitants 
in the v>i*mi f vo. the Pass are delighted at 
gettinc us (Id'C to them, the Goorkas 
having been very bad niigliboms indeed. 
They have explained the Hade wlmh they 
carrv on. From the.r 'latemcut it ap- 
peals clear, that tL.ii will he an im- 
men.se market toi tin., cl .* It oi liveH co- 
louis, coarse vv.Wi oih’ns and h.ud- 
warc. They have •< c sod b al ot money 
current among them, and th *y have valu- 
able articles (musk, bor..x, gums, &cA 
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for barter. In short, we believe that an 
extensive trade might be carried on with 
much profit in this new channel.” 

The Welloley, of 74 guns, which was 
launched last year at Bombay, has ari i- 
ved at Portsmouth, from Madias, Trin- 
comalee, Pointe de Galle, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and St. Helena. Capt. Bay- 
ley, who was Flag-Captaiu to the late Sir 
G. Burlton, came home in the command 
of her. She left Commodore R. O'Brien 
at Trincomalee, having his broad pendant 
in the Cornwallis, of 74 guns, Captain 
Sayer not having returned trom China in 
the Leda. — The Alpheus, Revolutionnaire, 
Elk, and Volage, also contmued in the 
China Seas. The naval depot of stores 
having been icmoved from Madras to 
Trincomalee, and Comnii> , sioner Puget 
having arrived there, that place had be- 
come the permanent port of naval ren- 
dezvous. The Wellesley left St. Helena 
on the 3d March ; the Nmthumberland, 
Sir G. Cockburn, and Havanuait, were 
lying there. Bonaparte was well. 

It is stated that Sir Pultney Malcolm, 
who lately sailed in the Newcastle from 
Portsmouth, for St. Helena will not re- 
main many months on the station ; and 
that a permanent Commander-in-Chief 
there will not be appointed until after the 
return of Sir G. Cockburn. 


Amount nj Good* sold at the East-Ind>a 
Company's Sales, jrom 1st A ay I H 14 
to Ijf May 1815. 

Company's Good*. 


Teas . L-t.66Q,Q32 

B ngal Pieu- Goods , . , .ins, 430 

Co,is( and Surat Onto , , 511.067 

Nankems 70,525 

Raw and Organzme Silk . , 82n 025 

t’cppcr 50.770 

>altpctre 208,629 

s l»K.es . , 336,962 


Diugs, Sugar, Cotton. &c. 309,733 


Private-! i..de Goods. 


Teas . . . 351.763 

Piece Goods ...... 185.622 

Raw Silk. 164,631 

Nankeens ....... 175,349 

Saltpetre 20,9 1 8 

Spu.es 30.614 

Pepper 341,630 


Drugs, Sugar, Indigo, &c. . 3,327,’o65 


Neutral PropoUj and Prize Goo<is. 


Teas 6,165 

Piece Goods ...... 5,860 

Smce3 5,118 

Pepper 28,651 

Drugs, Sugar, Indigo, &c. 37,282 


83,0-6 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


May. 2 . — A great concourse of persons 
were attracted on Thursday in conse- 
quence of the Royal Marriage. The 
crowd was particularly great from Cha- 
ring-cross to the neighbourhood of Carl- 
ton House and the Queen’s Palace. Her 
Majesty gave direction for bride cakes, 
which have been preparing for some time 
by Mr. Barker, her confectioner, to be 
sent on Thursday to all on the Royal es- 
tablishments at the Queen’s Palace, Wind- 
sor, her private establishments at Frog- 
more and at Kew Palace, amounting in 
the whole to near 500 persons. The 
open space opposite to Clarence House 
was more thronged with spectators than 
upon any former occasion. 

Prince Leopold very frequently appeared 
at the balcony to gratify their curiosity, 
dressed in a blue coat and a star ; he 
bowed and smiled very pleasautly at their 
rejoicings. At ten o’clock ten beautiful 
grey horses, the favourite colour of the 
Princess Charlotte, and which have been 
selected by Sir Benjamin Bloomfield for 
the Princess and Prince, stopped opposite 
to Clarence House on their way to Oat- 
lands, the residence of the Duke and 
Ducbesf of York, for the use of the 
Prince aad Princess during their short 
stay their. Ity Serene Highness came 


out to \iew them, and appeared highly 
pleased with their appearance. At two, 
his Serene Highness went in a curricle to 
Carlton House, and paid a morning viaii 
to his intended bride. He also rode 
round the exterior of Carlton House to 
view his new travelling carriage. His 
Serene Highness afterwards returned to 
Clareuce House a little before half past 
three, when the crowd wa« so numerous 
and the anxiety sogieat to see him, tha' 
the footman, in letting him out of the 
carriage, had neai ly been pished unde* 
it. A number of women and children weie 
forced into Clarence House against their 
will, by the extreme pressure. In a few 
minutes after, his Serene Highness walk- 
ed across to York House, when the crowd 
behaved extremely orderly, and at the 
request of a few attendants, formed a 
clear passage for him to pass through ; 
they, however, loudly huzzaed hirn, and 
he bowed to the populace. His Serene 
Highness was formally introduced to the 
Duchess of York, by Robert, Chester, 
Esq. the Assistant Master ot the Cere- 
monies, attended by Sir Robert Gardner. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales, at 4 
o’clock, went in a carriage to the Queen’s 
Palace, and had the windows down to 
gratify the curiosity of the crowd in Pall- 
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Mall, but they were found to be so ex- 
tremely numerous, that the coachman 
could not with safety drive through them, 
he therefore returned, and went through 
the Pari;. Her residence was again thiong- 
ed with distinguished personages. 

Prince Leopold had a select party to 
dinner, at half-past five, at Clarence 
House. 

The Prince Regent had a party to din- 
ner at Carlton House, consisting of the 
Duke of Clarence, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Bishop of Exeter, the Right Hon. 
John M’Mahon, Sir Benjamin Bloom- 
field, Mr. Chancellor Leach, the Rev. 
Mr. Blomberg, Sir E. Nagle, &c. 

The Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, 
Mary, and the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
dined with her Majesty at her Palace. — 
The Princess Charlotte dressed at the 
Queen's Palace. 

A full Guard of Honour of the Grena- 
dier Regiment of Foot Guards, preceded 
by the band of the Coldstream Regiment 
of Guards, marched from the Parade in 
St. James’s Park, into the Court-yard of 
Carlton House. 

A party of life-guards marched into 
Pall-mall with Sir Nathaniel Conant and 
Mr. Birnie, the Bow-street magistrates, 
at the head of about fifty officers and con- 
stables; and had it not been for their 
joint and great exertions, it would have 
been impossible for the coaches to have 
drawn up, as the street, and those ad- 
joining, were literally choaked up with 
people. The hall of the Queen’s palace 
was filled with ladies and gentlemen, ele- 
gantly dressed, most of them keeping 
their carriages, so that the Park had a si- 
milar appearance to a drawing-room, all 
being anxious to see the lovely Piincess 
and the Royal Family pass upon this me- 
morable occasion. 

About half past seven, the Princess So- 
phia of Gloucester arrived at the Queen’s 
palace, to join her Majesty and the Prin- 
cesses. The Princess Charlotte came 
down the grand staircase a few minutes 
afterwards, conducted by the Princess 
Augusta on her right, and Col. Stephen- 
son on her left, and proceeded to the en- 
trance of the grand hall, where she was 
met by the Queen. The Queen, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the Princesses Augusta 
and Elizabeth, went in one carriage, and 
the Princesses Mary and Sophia ot Glou- 
cester followed in another. They were 
escorted by a party of life-guards. The 
crowd in the Park exceeded all descrip- 
tion. The people cheered her loudly all 
the way to Carlton House, but the great- 
est order and decorum prevailed. 

They entered Carlton House by the gar- 
den gate, where they were received by the 
Prince Regent. They arrived exactly at 
eight. Prince Leopold left Clarence House 
a little before half past eight. He was 
Asiatic Journ. — No. VI. 


preceded by a carriage, in which were 
Lord James Murray, his lord m waiting, 
Baron Hardenbroke, his secretary, and 
Sir Robert Gardner, his equerry. The 
Prince was attended in his carriage by 
Baron Jult, the Saxon minister, and Mr. 
Chester, the asristant master of the ce- 
remonies. 

On his coming out to get into his car- 
riage, he was assailed by a number of fe- 
males, patting him on the back, and giving 
him good wishes. This delay gave a 
number of men an opportunity to takeoff 
the traces of the horses, in order to draw 
his carriage. They were prevailed upon 
to desist, but they did so a secoud time, 
and the Prince it is supposed would have 
indulged them in theirdesire, had not ac- 
cidents been feaied, and by the exertions 
of the sentinels the traces were put to 
the carriage again, and the carriage pro- 
ceeded to Carlton House, amidst the loud 
huzzas of the populace. His Serene 
Highness arrived at Carlton House at half 
past eight, when the band struck up 
(i God save the King,” which they did 
also on the arrival of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, the Duke of Kent, &c. 

The attendants were the same as on a 
full court. The yeomen of the guard, the 
royal footmen in their state liveries, and 
the pages in their splendid uniforms. 
Carlton House and the entrances were 
brilliantly illuminated. 

The Royal Family, the Duke of Orleans, 
(and Mademoiselle d’Orleans, the Duke’s 
sister), and Prince Leopold, were con- 
ducted to the royal closet. The royal 
attendants proceeded from the door of the 
closet to the great crimson room, wher£ 
the marriage was solemnized, and which 
had been previously fitted up for the oc- 
casion with a temporary altar, covered 
with crimson velvet, the crimson velvet 
cushions from tbe Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s Palace, and also the prayer-book, 
&c. ; the large mahogany candlesticks 
from Whitehall Chapel, Mr. Howse, the 
serieant of the Chapel Royal, attended 
with his verge. 

The Prince Regent’s family, including 
all his attendants, and those of the 
younger branches of the Rojal Family, 
were conducted into the three looms next 
to the throne-room. The Queen’s fami- 
ly, including attendants, were conducted 
into the west anti-room, together with 
Lady John Thynne and Lady Emily Mur- 
ray 

The whole of the foreign ambassadors 
and ministers were specially imited by 
P. Chester, Ksq. tbe assistant master of 
the ceremonies, according to usage and 
etiquette, to he witnesses to *he solem- 
nization of the nuptials, to enable them 
to report the same to their different 
courts; their ladies were also invited. 
Thev all proceeded to the g- eat erim->on 
Vol. I. 4 I 
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room. At the time appointed for her 
Majesty to leave the closet, her full at- 
tendants were conducted across the grand 
hall, and also the full attendants upon 
the Prince Regent's establishment, ex- 
cept those in waiting upon the Queen 
and Prince Regent. The Princess Char- 
lotte and Prince Leopold icnmined in the 
closet. After, the pioces»ion moved 
through the suit of looms towards the 
altar. 

The whole being assembled, and the 
ceiemony being leady to be pioreeded on, 
the Loid Chamberlain (Marquis ol Heit- 
fordj returned to the Cloud, and con- 
ducted Prince Leopold ot Saxe Coburg to 
the altar. Mis Loid>hip then went again 
to conduct the Piiuce-s Charlotte, and 
was accompanied by the Duke of Clarence, 
who conducted his loyal niece on his arm 
to the altar, where she was received by 
the Prince Regent. The ceiemony w'as 
performed in the most solemn and im- 
pressive manner by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the whole was as inte- 
resting a scene as ever took place in Carl- 
ton-House. 

The Princess Charlotte was given away 
by her Royal Father, the Prince Regent. 
Mis Royal Highness appealed in excellent 
health. He was dressed in regimentals, 
and wore all his ordeis. His Royal High- 
ness handed the Queen to a state chair, 
to the right of the altar, where her Ma- 
jesty sat during the ceremony. At the 
conclusion, the Royal Pair retired arm in 
arm, and received the hearty congratula- 
tions of all present. They soon after set 
off in a travelling carriage for Oatlands, 
the seat of the Duke and Duchess of York. 
The general party partook of some re- 
freshments. 

On a signal being given from Carlton- 
House, at the conclusion of the marriage 
ccremooy, a double royal salute was fired 
by the guns in St. James’s Park; the 
bells throughout London struck up a 
merry peal. The tradesmen of Her Royal 
Highnes«, engaged for the new establish- 
ment, illuminated on the occasion, who 
were Messrs. Fiance and Banting, in Pall 
Mail, the cabinet-makers and upholsterers, 
and Mr. Gilbert, the jeweller, in Cock- 
spur-street. 

'Hie bridemaids were. Lady Charlotte 
Cholmondeley, Lady Caroline Pratt, Lady 
Susan R>der, the Hon. Miss Law, and 
Miss Manners, the Atclibishop of Can- 
terbmy’s daughter. 

The Queen's firms . — A beautiful gold 
tissue, trimmed with a mixture of gold 
and silver, having two flounces of bril- 
liant silver net work, richly embossed 
with stripes of gold lama, and a superb 
bead to the flounces of silver lama border. 
The whole had a most novel, grand, and 
magnificent appearance. 

Princess Charlotte's dreues. — 1. The 


wedding dress, composed of a most mag- 
nificent silver lama on net, over a rich 
silver tissue slip, with a superb border of 
silver lama embroidery at the bottom, 
forming shells and bouquets above the 
border ; a most elegant fullness tastefully 
designed, in festoons of rich silver lama, 
and finished with a very brilliant rollio 
of lama ; the body and sleeves to corres- 
pond, trimmed with a most beautiful 
point Biussels lace, in a peculiar elegant 
sty le. The manteau of rich silver tissue 
lined with white satin, trimmed round 
with a most superb silver lama border, in 
shells to cm respond with the dress, and 
fastened in front with a most bulliant and 
costly ornament of diamonds. The whole 
dress suipa^ed all conception in the bril- 
liancy and richness of its effect. Head 
dress, a wieath of rose buds and leaves, 
composed of the most superb brilliants. 

2. A superb gold lama dress, with an 
elegant border of latna over a white satin 
slip ; the body and sleeves embroidered 
to correspond, trimmed with an elegant 
gold blond net in vandyke ; also a most 
magnificent gold tissue manteau, lined 
with rich white satin, and trimmed with 
a beautiful gold border, in net work and 
shells. 

3. A silver lama dress richly embroi- 
dered on net, with superb border, over 
a white satin slip; body and sleeves ele- 
gantly trimmed with a rich silver blond 
lace ; the manteau to suit, composed of 
rich silver tissue, lined with white satin, 
and trimmed round w ith a beautiful silver 
lama border, fastened in front with dia- 
monds. 

4. A very superb blue and white figured 
silver tissue dress, trimmed with a full 
elegant trimming of lama on net, taste- 
fully interspersed with silver, orange 
blossom, and corn-flowers ; the body 
and sleeves elegantly trimmed with lama 
and silver blond lace. 

5. An embroidered gold muslin dress, 
with an elegant Indian gold border, and 
above the border two flounces of the 
most beautiful Mechlin lace ; the body 
and sleeves richly trimmed with Mechlin 
lace. This dress had a particularly beau- 
tiful effect. 

6. A \ery superb Brussels point lace 
dress, elegantly trimmed with point lace, 
over a slip of rich white satin. This 
dress cost 800 guineas. 

7. A rich white satin dress, elegantly 
trimmed with blond lace, with a beauti- 
ful satin and net trimming above the 
blond. The body and sleeves very full 
and handsome, with blond lace. 

8. An elegant sprig book muslin dress, 
trimmed with rich Mechlin lace, over a 
white satin slip. 

9. A rich figured satin dress, elegantly 
trimmed with blond lace. 

10. A travelling dress of rich white 
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reps silk, elegantly trimmed with flounces 
at the bottom, of superb Brussels point, 
with ruff and cuffs to correspond. 

11, A white satin wedding pelisse, 
trimmed with most beautiful ermine, for 
the occasion. 

12. An elegant white satin hat, taste- 
fully trimmed with blond lace, and a 
beautiful plume of ostrich feathets. 

Several other dresses equally rich and 
beautiful in effect, but too numerous to 
be described, complete tills part of the 
royal marriage suits. 

The altar for the celebration of the 
marriage, was placed near one of the fiie- 
places in the crimson Mate room. When 
every thing was ready, the Lord Cham- 
berlain gave notice to Prince Leopold, 
who took his station in front ot the al- 
tar. The Lord Chamberlain then gate no- 
tice to the Princess Charlotte who was 
led by the Duke of Claieticc. The Pi ince 
Regent took bis place by the side ot the 
illustrious pair On the other side of the 
altar was the Queen, for whom a chair 
of state was placed. On her right wcie 
the Prinecws Augusta, Elizabeth, and 
Mary, the Duchess of York, ami Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester. Behind her Ma- 
jesty were her Chamberlains, and Ladies 
of the Household. On the left of the 
altar stood the Royal Dukes of Voik, 
Clarence, and Kent (the Dukes of Cum- 
berland and Sussex, and his Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester were not present). 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was close 
to the altar, and behind him the Ai ch- 
bishop of York. The Bishop of London 
was on the right of the altar, the Bishop 
of Exeter, as Clerk of the Closet, and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the Preceptor of the 
Princess Charlotte. The Dukes of Oi le- 
ans and Bourbon, the Foreign Ambassa- 
dors, and the great Offlcei* of the House- 
hold, stood in front of the altar at some 
distance. Two tiim<on velvet stools 
stood in front of the altar, which was 
covered with crimson velvet. There 
was some ancient royal communion plate 
on the altar, with two superb candle- 
sticks, six feet high. 

The illustrious personages had all 
taken their stations bv a little after nine, 
when the sen ice began. Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte advanced 
with much steadiness, and went thimudi 
the ceremony, giving the responses with 
great clearness, so as to be hcaid dis- 
tinctly by every person present. The 
Prince Leopold was not heard 'O di'tinit- 
ly. The Regent gave aw ay the bride. 
As soon as the ceicmoiiy was com bided, 
the Princess Charlotte embiarcd her 
beloved father, and went up to the Queen, 
whose hand she kissed with lespectful 
affection. Each of the Priucesses hoi 
Royal Highness kissed, and then shook 
bands with her Illustrious Uncles. The 


Bride and Bridegroom retired arm in 
aim, and soon after set off for Oatlands, 
which they leached at ten minutes before 
twelve. The titles of the Prince of Co- 
bom g are, bis Serene Highness Leopold 
Geoige Ficcicrck, Duke ot Saxe, Mar- 
grate of Meissen, Landgrave ot Thurin- 
gen, Prince ot Cobonrg ot Saalfeld. 

“ May 5. — His Majesty parsed last 
month in good bodily health and in utii- 
fotm tranquillity ; but his Majesty’s dis- 
til der is not diimni'hul. 

“ II. ll.tr ford, 

“ M. Bvillii:, 

“ W. llr.BCRDEV, 

“ ,J. Wilms, and 

“ R. Willis.” 

Oii Sunday the Princess Charlotte and 
Pi mce Cobouig attended divine service at 
Wey bridge ('hutch ; on quitting which 
they icceivcd the hearty acclamations of 
an immense number ot people, collected 
by the novelty of the sight. The august 
pair walked to and from the church, 
thiourii the < hint li-yard, which is a cou- 
sideiablc di*tamc tiom i he road, where 
they left tlieii carnage His Serene 
Highness was without his bat, and bis 
Royal Bride cuitseyed in the most affable 
manner, in return to the congratulations 
of the people. They aft erw aids lode by 
( htrtsey, and over Walton -bridge, and 
on their return to Oitlands leceived a 
communication fiom the Queen in Lon- 
don. 

In the last week there \va« no less than 
700 licences e-iied fiom the I'cdesja-tical 
Court, for mariiages to be celebrated on 
'Diiu 'day, May 2. 

May 17. — It having been officially an- 
nounced that the Queen would bold a 
drawing-room on Thin 'day, to receive 
the congratulations of the nobility and 
gently on the maniese ot the Princess 
Cliailotte with the Prince Leopold, a 
greater interest was excited among the 
public, and the court itself was more 
splendidly and numerously attended, than 
on any previous occasion. It is supposed 
that between two and tluee thousand 
person' weie pu-ont. As m«ui as ten 
o’clock in the morning all the loot-paths 
about Buckineliam-hoii'c woe ciowdcd 
with expecting >;»ectatc*i«, while the 
ircatball and windows or the palace wero 
filled with mote select uritaut* admitted 
by ticket' The company themselves be- 
gun to .n:iu- 'non at ter 12 o’clock, and 
coat miic d 'o to do till pit't four o’clock, 
’lie* io;al peii, tlie grand object of at- 
tr.ii tion, aimed at a quarter be foie two 
oVloik. They came in state, escorted 
b\ hte-gn.irc!', andpiec eded by three car- 
riage*' containing the u suite. The Duke 
and Duchr-s of Yoik, the Dukes of Kent, 
>i.s'cx, and (lloiice'tci , with Ins sister, 
came also in state. The Prim e Regent 
was followed bv a tiam of litc-guaids of 

\ I 2 
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most extraordinary length. We could not 
distinguish whether his Royal Highness 
looked in good health or not ; for not- 
withstanding the excessive heat of the 
day, the windows of the cat ridge wore 
closed; and the rapidity of its moron, 
together with the cloud of soldiers which 
surrounded and followed it, almost pre- 
vented their loyal people from even hav- 
ing a glimpse of their Piince. The Queen 
with the Princesses, entered the draw- 
ing-room punctually at two o’clock. The 
company immediately addressed her Ma- 
jesty with their cougiatnlat ions, and then 
passed on to pay their respects to the 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, 
who stood ou the right hand of her Ma- 
jesty. Several addresses fiom differeut 
towns were received by her Majesty. 

The Princess Charlotte and her hus- 
band left the palace in the same state 
with which they entered, and were re- 
ceived on their depart utt*, as at their en- 
trance, with loud huzzas by the populace. 
The company had not lelt the palace till 
seven o’clock. The Regeut remained to 
dine with the Queen and Princesses. 

The court was attended by the Dukes 
of York, Kent, Sussex — by tlieD ;kes of 
Orleans and Bouibon, by the foreign 
ambassadois, by nine out of the twelve 
judges, by seven bishops, and by almost 
all the nobility in town of whatever 
party. We did not ob>eive Lord Grey or 
Lord Grenville, but the Countess Grey 
was there, and the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham. 

Neither the Duke nor Duchess of Cum- 
berland were present. The Duke rode 
through St. James’s Paik on horseback, 
dressed as a private gentleman, and ap- 
parently indifferent to the interesting 
scene. Several persons bowed to him, 
which he returned. 

Dress of the Princess Charlotte . — A 
petticoat of i ich silver tissue, and dia- 
peries of net, most magnificently em- 
broidered in silver lama, with deep bor- 
ders, beaded with a co>tly silver rolio ; 
the draperies elegantly supported with a 
most brilliant cord of real silver bullion, 
and very superb tassel* below' the dra- 
peries ; the dress finished with a most 
beautiful and elegant garniture in silver 
Jama and tulle, most tastefully deigned ; 
mantuaof rich silver tissue, with superb 
border of lama, and the sleeves profusely 
trimmed with the most beautiful Brus- 
sels point lace ; rich silver band, fasten- 
ed in front with diamonds ; head-dress, 
a most superb wreath of the richest and 
jnost brilliant diamonds, forming roses 
and leaves, with a most elegant ostrich 
%ptytnage. The whole dies> surpassed all 
conception in the grandeur, magnificence, 
a^d brilliancy of its effects. 

Tbe» Pr^ a ce of Saxe Cobourg’s dress 
was a full dress general’s uniform. 


The royal pair were greeted with the 
loud huzzas of one of the most respecta- 
ble thiomrs of spectators we ever beheld. 

The exteiior of the palace, as well as 
the interior, had the most splendid and 
fascinating appearance. The company, 
who had paid their congratulatory re- 
spects to the Queen at the commencement 
of the <li awing-ronm, were not able to 
leave the palace, their can iaircs not be- 
ing able to draw 7 up till all the company 
had set down. The windows of the pa- 
lace were filled with the el qantei ; others 
promenaded the palace court-ya.id, the 
grass-plot, and with such an assemblage 
gave it more the appeal ancc of a grand 
fete or gala ; and such an assemblage, in 
such splendid dresses, paradiug in the 
open air, piobably was never before wit- 
nessed on any occasion ; ami the effect of 
the piomenade was considerably height- 
ened by the excellent accompaniment of 
some charming pieces of the band. 

The Prince Regent has been pleased, 
in the name and on the behalf of liis 
Majesty, to declare and ordain, that his 
Serene Highne.-s Leopold, George Fre- 
derick Prince of Cobourg, consort of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
Aumi't'i, ‘■hall take, hold, and enjov, in 
all asHMnblus whatsoever, precedence 
and lank, before the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, and all 
other great officers, and before the Dukes 
(others than and except the Dukes of the 
Blood Royal; and all other peers of the 
realm. 

Geni rai. Orders. — “ Horse-Guards, 
Maij H>» 1 B 10. — So long as Major-Ge- 
nera! Sir Robert Wilson and Capt. J. H. 
Hutchinson, of the 1st. or Grenadier Re- 
giment of Foot Guards, were uuder trial, 
the Commander-in-Chief abstained from 
making any observation on their conduct. 

“ The proceedings having now termi- 
nated, the Comraander-in Chief has re- 
ceived the Prince Regent’s commands to 
declare Ins Royal Highne.-s’s sentiments 
on the transactions which have led to the 
trial and conviction ot these officers. 

“ In the instance of Major-General Sir 
R. Wilson, the Prince Regent thinks it 
necessary to express his high displeasure, 
that an officer of his standing in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, holding the commission 
and receiving the pay of a Major-General, 
should have been so unmindful of what 
was due to his profession, as well as to 
the Government under whose protection 
he had voluntarily placed himself, as to 
have engaged in a measure, the declared 
object of which was to counteract the 
law s, and defeat the public justice of that 
country. Nor does his Royal Highness 
consider the means by which this measure 
was accompli shed as less reprehensible than 
the act itself. For his Royal Highness 
cannot admit that any circumstance could 
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justify a British officer iu having obtained 
under false pretences, passports in feign- 
ed names from the Representative of his 
own Sovereign, and iu having made u^e 
of such passports for himself and a sub- 
ject of his Most Christian Majesty, under 
sentence for high treason, disguised in a 
British uniform, not only to elude the 
vigilance of the French Government, but 
to carry him in such disguise through the 
British lines. While the Prince Regent 
cannot but consider it as a material aggra- 
vation of Sir R. Wilson’s offence, that 
holding so high a rank in the army, he 
should have countenanced and encou- 
raged an inferior officer to commit a de- 
cided and serious breach of military duty, 
his Royal Highness nevertheless thinks it 
equally necessary to express his high dis- 
pleasure at the conduct of Captain J. H. 
Hutchinson, for having been himself an 
active instalment in a transaction of so 
culpable a nature, more especially in a 
country ia amity win his Majesty, where 
the regiment with which he was sening 
in the course of his miiitaiy duty, foimed 
pan of an aiiny which had been placed by 
the allied Sovereigns under the command 
of the Duke of Wellington, under cir- 
cumstances which made it peculiarly in- 
cumbent upon every officer of that army 
to abstain from any conduct which might 
obstruct the execution of the laws. 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent being unwilling to visit *hese officers 
with the full weight of his displeasure, 
which the complexion of their offence 
might have warranted, and also taking 
into consideration the degree of punish- 
ment to which they have subjected them- 
selves, by violating the laws of the coun- 
try in which this transaction took place, 
has signified to the Commander-in-Chief 
these his sentiments, that they should be 
published to the army at large, in order 
to record in the most public manner the 
strong sen^e which his Royal Highness 
entertains of the flagrant misconduct of 
these officers, and of the danger which 
would accrue to the reputation and disci- 
pline of the British army, if such an of- 
fence were to pass without a decided ex- 
pression of his Royal Highness’s most 
severe reprehension. 

“ By Order of his Royal Highness, 

“ The Commander in Chief.” 

The following is an official Copy of the 
Declaration of the Bey of Tunis, publish- 
ed in consequence of the agreement lately 
entered into with Lord Kxmouth. 

Tunis , the 19/A of the Month Juhmed 
A nelf in the year of the Heqira 1231 — 
(April 17, 1816J — Declaration of his 
Liglmess Mahmoud Bashaw, Bey of Tu- 
nis, addressed to his Excellency Baron 
Exmouth, Kuight Grand Cross of the 
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Order of the Bath, Admiral of the Blue' 
Squadron of his Britanic Majesty, &c. 

<( In consideration of the anxious de- 
sire manifested by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of England to put an end 
to the Slavery of Christiana, his Highness 
the Bey of 'Funis, wishing to testify I. is 
sincere desire to maintain the amicable 
relation;-, which subsist between him and 
Great Britaiu : as a proof of his pacific 
disposition, mid of his esteem for the 
European Powers, with whom his High- 
ness is desirous of consolidating a durable 
peace, declarts by these presents, that 
in case of war with any of the said pow- 
ers, none of the prisoners shall he re- 
duced to slavery ; but that they shall be 
treated with every pos-ible humanity, 
and as prisoneis of war, according to the 
forms adopted and practised in Europe ; 
and that at the end of the war the pri- 
soners shall be exchanged and sent home. 

“Given in duplicate at our Palace of 
Bardo, near 'Funis, the 19th of the month 
Juluned Anell, in the year of the Hegira 
8231. (Stguedj “ Mahmoud Bashaw, 
Bey of Tunis, &c.” 

Expedition to Africa. — Letters were 
last week received from Major Peddie, 
the Military Commandant, of the daring 
enterprise of entering Africa, and tracing 
the course of the Niger. The letters 
are dated Senegal, the 15th of March; 
they mention that the expedition will not 
leave that place before September next, 
on account of the rainy season. In the 
mean time the Major was making every 
necessary preparation, collecting infor- 
mation from every person who had tra- 
velled any distance in the interior, making 
himself acquainted with the most minute 
circumstances respecting the fate of the 
lamented Park, and guarding himself 
from the mistakes of that celebrated tra- 
veller. He writes that every person in 
the expedition is iu the highest spirits, 
and from the admirable plans laid down, 
they feel confident of ultimate success. 
Our readers are acquainted that thews 
are two expeditions proceeding to explore 
Africa, the one proceeding by boats up 
the river Congo, the other tracing the 
river Niger. Major Peddie commands 
the latter ; the general opinion entertain- 
ed is, that both rivers join, and empty 
themselves into immense morasses in the 
interior of Africa. The two expeditions 
are, iu consequence, expected to meet ; 
anticipating this event, the letters which 
we have perused say, “ with what ecstacy 
will the survivors meet, relate the hard- 
ships they have endured, and, in the 
wilds of Africa, where footsteps never 
trod, and where silence reigns with un- 
divided sway, raise the cup of friendship 
to their dear friends of the «a«red isle.” 
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May 9. — The lionet* of Mrs.^r*. l'aiily 
and Co. having occasion to send to their 
establishment of Calcutta thirteen cheats 
of dollars hy the Lady Campbell, lying 
off Guvmueh, the) were put on boatd 
the Company's lmy (. oionuiidel, for the 
purpose of conveying them to that ship. 
As the tiust was valuable, the usual 
caution on such occasion* was observed, 
and thecrew on board was iuci eased, and 
supplied with additional arms, it was 
between two and three o’clock on Thuis- 
day morning se’nuiglit when the hoy 
reached Bugby Vhole. A small craft came 
alongside oil pretext of asking questions. 
As only two men appeared in vn.w in the 
boat, no serious alaim was excited, until 
a tarpaulin was hauled on one side, and 
discoveied about the number of twenty 
more. The hoy was now on the alert, 
but it was too late ; the pirates were soon 
on board, and placing a pistol to the head 
of Mr. Abbot, the master, demanded his 
submission. Mr. Abbot and Mr. Cham- 
pion, the Company’s officer, and thecrew', 
were driven into tiie cabin, fioiu whence 
they discharged several blunderbusses at 
the banditti on deck. — The lire was re- 
turned ; and an exclamation was made 
its if a person was wounded ; it was suc- 
ceeded by a voice, swing, “ U'e will 
murder them all which Jed the ciew 
to the resolution of fighting for their lives, 
if the vessel was attempted to be scuttled, 
as they apprehended. In the mean time 
tie villains broke open the hatches with 
a crow r -bar, and proceeded to rummage 
the hold. Their alarm, however, was so 
great, that they limned into their craft 
only seven chests of the dollars out of the 
thirteen on board. In each chest were 
contained four bags, with 1,OU0 dollars in 
each, so that the whole amount of the 
booty obtained would amount to about 
7,0001. The robbery being thus com- 
pleted, the pirates ran the hoy on shore, 
to prevent an immediate pursuit. The 
same day, Thursday, a vigilant search was 
set on foot by the police alter tin 1 1 oh hers, 
but without success. A deposition to the 
above effect was given at the Thames po- 
lice-office by the master and crew of the 
hoy. On following up the enquiry, it 
appears that nine bags of the dollars have 
been recovered. It would seem that, from 
the speedy approach of day-light, and 
the slackness of the tide immediately 
after the robbery was committed, the vil- 
lains were afraid to \cnture on shore with 
their stolen property, and had therefore 
deemed it expedient to sink the whole or 
part of the chests, as they supposed, 
within low water mark, in Oallion-reucli ; 
for about seven o’clock, at low water, 
three of the cheats were observed un- 
covered on the shore, where they had 
been just left by the tide. — The command- 
er of an ordnance transport, two Grccu- 


wich wateimen, and the master of a 
peter-boat being on the spot when the 
chests weic fir* t discovered, claimed an 
equal light to tiit'ii con tent s. A mallet 
and chisel were brought hum the trans- 
port, and the chests weic opened. Upou 
ascertaining the contents, the Gieemvieh 
wateimen, more piudent or more honest 
than theii colleagues, proposed that the 
whole of the bags should he taken to the 
Water Bailiff for the benefit ot the own- 
ers. This was objected to, and the pio- 
pertv was divided ; but, unfortunately 
tor the master of the transport, whilst 
the boys were carrying a pait of his share 
to his house, they were seized by an 
office!, who had been all day on the look- 
out. Tin hoys, being interrogated, con- 
fessed wheie the remainder of their 
mantel’s booty was hid, and the dollars 
weie immediately removed from their 
hiding place in the sand. The next step 
was to take the master into custody, and 
to look aftei his colleagues ; but, to the 
credit of the Greenwich watermen, they 
came forward the next morning with the 
whole of their share of the spoil, and 
with an offer of their evidence as to that 
part of the transaction in which they had 
been engaged. — The wateimen say they 
know the peter-boat man ; and it is, theie- 
fore, probable that about three thousand 
dollars, which came to his share, will be 
restored ; in that case, Messrs. Fairly 
and Co. w ill have recovered three thousand 
pounds in dollars out of the 7,0001. that 
were carried off. Nearly a dozen persons, 
from first to last, have been examined on 
the subject, but several of those, al- 
though found with part of the dollars in 
their possession, do not appear to have 
had any thing to do with the original 
robbery. — There are four poisons in cus- 
tody against whom there is much pre- 
sumptive evidence of guilt ; their names 
are Spindlove, Corby, Brown and Con- 
nor : these men constitute a part of 
what is called the Blackwall gang. They 
have been all examined and remanded, to 
give time for further evidence against 
them. Since this daring piracy has been 
committed, the officers belonging to 
Lambeth-street Police-office, as well as 
the rest of the police of the metropolis, 
have been on the alert to discover the 
real robbers, but more particularly Dai ton 
and Miller, who searched all the creeks 
and corners to Gravesend ; the result was, 
that they learnt that two persons well 
known to them were principally concern- 
ed in the robbery, viz. John Brown, who 
had been tried at the Old Bailey some 
time back for stealing cloth from a vessel 
in the liver, and William Corby, a pub- 
lican at Blackwall. On further enquiry, 
they ascertained that these persons had 
absconded into Essex ; thither they 
pursued them on Saturday se’nnight. 
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armed with pistols and cutlasses ; and 
after tracing them through different places, 
at length received information that they 
weie to come out of the marshes at a 
ceitain part of the road near Plaistovv, 
about tour o’clock on Monday afternoon. 
The oiticers during the day remained in 
disguise at a public-house there, and at 
the appointed hour went in a cart to 
meet them. Driving on slowly, they per- 
ceives! two men coming along, dressed in 
clumsy jackets and trowsars, who, on ap- 
proaching the cart, leeognized the oflicei s 
and ran off. Miller, however, at the first 
cflort, seized Brown ; and Dalton pre- 
sent e<l a pistol at Corby, who succeeded 
in getting over the ditch, declaring he 
wniuld blow his brains out if he did not 
instantly surrender. This had the effect 
of preventing him running away. He 
contrived, however, to pull off his jacket 
ami hat, regardless of all threats, saying 
lie would not be easily taken. r ilie orti- 
cer, perceiving this, sprung aeio^s the 
ditch, when the other darted into the 
marshes again, and in attempting to leap 
over another ditch in the lear, stuck in 
the mud, aud was taken before he 
could extricate himself. Here a des- 
perate battle ensued, Coiby being a most 
powerful man ; but after some minutes 
fighting and tumbling in the ditch, Corby 
was compelled to surrender, and the offi- 
cer brought him handcuffed to his com- 
panion on the load, who by this time was 
secured by Miller, after consideiable ic- 
bist Jure. Hav ing chained them together, 
the officers proceeded to *eaicli their hats, 
jackets, and clothes, and found on each 
about 500 of the stolen dollars, all wet, 
which they brought with them to the of- 
fice. Connor had his la>t hearin : oil 
Tuesday, at the '1 hames police-office, 
when Mai tin, a wateiman fiom Wool- 
wich, deposed, that lie vv a> awakened be- 
tween 2 and 3 oMoek on Thm -.day mor- 
ning se’miiglit, h\ a i mnbiiiig noise in 
the street, and on looking out of the win- 
dow', he saw three men dragging along 
what appeared to him to be a large lie tvy 
chest. One of them was a tall man in a 
light jacket, the other two meu rather 
short. He enquired of the pait\ what it 
was o’clock, but no answer wa- given, 
except that one replied, never mind, old 
Mai tm.” The tall person lie conceived 
to be the piisonci, he had known him for 
two years, he had always known him by 
the name of Mat, and that was the name 
he heard him called by his comrades. A 
report having prevailed that Connor and 
his companions had taken the chest to 
Mrs. M‘Farlane’s, who keeps a public- 
house at Woolwich, but was refused ad- 
mittance, enquh y is makiug as to the fact. 

May 24. — Yesterday the Princess Chat - 
lotte and Prince Leopold had their first 
dinner party, at Cameltord- House, which 
was honoured with the piesence of the 


Prince Regent. His Royal Highness was 
received at the door by Prince Leopold, 
who conducted him to the diawing-room, 
at the entrance of which he was received 
by his ioyal daughter. The dinner was 
most sumptuous, and consisted of every 
lantv and delicacy of the season. 

All the ships which were re-commis** 
sinned at Portsmouth for the peace ser- 
vice, have now pioceeded to their several 
stations. The) were nine months ob- 
taining their eoutpjcment of men. Those 
which have - n d ate, the Amphion, 
Capt. Bowl-*", .usd Hyacinth, Captain 
Sharpe, foi - mth America; Pactolus, 
Captain Doboie, tor llalnax •, Rifleman, 
Capt. Allen, for Jamaica ; Gudin, Capt. 
Muiray, (Captain Hewson having been 
invalided fsoin ill health) for St. Helena 
and the Cape ; and the Nimrod, Capt. 
Ferguson, for the Leith station. 

By a return made to the House of Com- 
mon* of the Poor-rates or other Rate * 
paid in the year ending the 25th March, 
la 15, it appear* that the amount paid by 
12,889 pari '-he* of England, and 1033 
paudies ot Wale*, wa*j£7 ,023,386 18s. 8</. 
— 773 parishes of England and 81 parishes 
of Wales have made no letum. So tlmt 
the sum total paid by this part of the 
United Kingdom cannot be less than 
eight millions sterling per annum. 

The doubts* respecting the genuine- 
ness of the Asiatic Prince, who call- 
ed himself son and successor to the 
Emperor of the Birman*, arc fully justified 
by a let lor which we have just received 
from one of our corie-pondents at Bu- 
chaicst. Unhappily for tins “ nephew of 
the Sum, and relation of the Moon, of 
Lucilei and all the Star*,” Major Stew- 
ait, aide-de-camp to the Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, Lord Moira, was at 
Buchaiest on his way to London. The 
Major, who, by a ten years residence in 
India, is as well acquainted with the 
language, custom*, and manners, of those 
countries, as with tho*e of his own coun- 
tiy, was very desirous to get acquainted 
with this descendant of “ the Blessed 
Friend and Cousin of the Almighty God.’* 
He the more easily found an opportunity, 
a,> the Prince of Wallachia, who had al- 
ready conceived Mime suspicions respect- 
ing this pretended descendant of the Royal 
Family of th Bill an*, requested him to 
visit, since n Ju.dy could be better qua- 
lified to find opt the truth, or rather the 
falsehood. M.j-u Stewart fulfilled the 
PiinecV v\i c h, and with the English Con- 
sul residing at Buclrue*T, went to see 
this adventurer, when he not only dis- 
covered irrefiagahly .dl his lying asser- 
tions, but by addi e-sin ^ him in the In- 
dian language, of which the impostor did 
not understand a syllable, rhu ,v him 
into such confmum ar.d pei}d Mty, that 
he found it advisable to quit BueUaiest, 

* Se. Asutu. Journal, p*gt k*7. 
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House of Lords , March 1. — A motion 
was made by Lord King, the object of 
which was to learn what means had been 
taken by Ministers to obtain payment, 
— 1. Of a loan to Austria in 1/93 ; 2. 
The balance due from France on account 
of prisouers of war ; 3. The state of the 
Russian loan ; and, 4. The loan of 
£600,000, and subsequently of £300,000 
to Portugal. The motion was negatived 
without a division. 

7. The Duke of Bedford rose to make 

the motion of which he had gnen notice, 
for an inquiiy into the state ot the nation; 
but solicited the indulgence of the house, 
on account of indisposition. He had not 
proceeded far when he became too un- 
well to proceed, and was obliged to sit 
down. Lord Liverpool then proposed 
that the debate should lie adjourned to 
Tuesday next, which was agreed to. 

12. The Duke of Bedford moved that 

the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee on the state of the nation. 
On a division there appeared for the mo- 
tion, 71 ; against it, 140 ; majority 69. 

14. — The Hail of Liverpool brought 
down a Message from his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, acquainting the House 
that his Royal Highness had given the 
Rovai Assent to a mariiage between his 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte Augusta, 
and his Serene Highness the Prince Leo- 
pold George Frederic of Cobourg-Saals- 
feld, and requesting a provision for their 
establishment. Lord L. afterward moved 
an address, which was carried non. con. 

15. — The Maiqttis of Landsdown mov- 
ed for an address against the proposed 
peace establishment. On a division the 
■umbers were — 


For the Address, present,.. . 

. 27 

Proxies,. . . 

. 42 


69 

Against it, Present,... 

Pioxies,... 

. 65 
. 74 


139 

Majority,. . 

.. 70 


India. 

March 22.— hord Grenville wished to 
call the attention of their Lordships to a 
subject of great importance to the coun- 
try as counected with its ludian possessi- 
ons ; he alluded to the great inronveui- 
ence of blending the commercial and po- 
litical Reports of the India Company by 
the Governors of our different possessions 
in the East. He wished to get informa- 
tion on this subject, and to know why 
that distinction should not be observed 
in those departments which had been par- 
ticularly observed in the Charter. He 
did not seek this information unnecessa- 


rily, but from ignorance of what was real- 
ly the situation of our affairs in this res- 
pect. He should make this the subject 
of a motion on a future day, and shoul l 
conceive the present intimation of his in- 
tentions as a notice of that motion. 

April 2. — The Marquis of Buckingham 
moved for a committee to inquire into 
the state of Ireland. The House having 


divided there appeared — 


For the Motion, Present,.. 

.. 26 

Proxies,. . 

.. 41 

67 

Against it, Present,. . 

.. 68 

Proxies,. . 

.. 69 
137 

Majority,. . 

70 


May 3. — Earl Stanhope moved, That 
the House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider the best means of ar- 
ranging the Statute-book into distinct 
and proper heads. The Lord Chancellor 
moved an amendment, that a select Com- 
mittee should he appointed, instead of a 
Committee of the whole House ; which 
was agreed to. 

May 13. — The Earl of Essex (a second 
time) complained of being obstructed by 
Hie military in his passage along the 
streets, and moved a copy of the order 
under which the military had acted. On 
a division, the motion was negatived by 
33 to 36. 

House of Commons, Feb 26. — Numer- 
ous petitions were presented, on this and 
other days, from the city of London and 
most other parts of the kingdom, against 
the proposed renewal of the Property 
Tax. The House having gone into a 
Committee of Supply, a discussion took 
place on the army estimates. Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Frankland Lewis spokt 
at length against keeping on foot a mili- 
tary force, as being pregnant with danger 
to the liberties of the country. Mr. 
Yorke(from the Treasury Bench J defend- 
ed the proposed establishment. Mr. 
Brougham spoke against, it. Lord Pal- 
merston went into the detail of the esti- 
mates, aud the debate was adjourned. 

Feb. 27. — Sir S.Romily charged minis- 
ters with purposely delaying the meeting 
of Parliament till an unusually late pe- 
riod, in order to give it no opportunity 
of a full consideration of the Property 
Tax. If, at the last enactment, it was 
iutended to continue this tax, why was 
it not openly stated ? T he Chancellor of 
the Exchequer explained, that when the 
tax was last year before the house, be 
had thought that the Bank would be able 
to resume its payments at the end of the 
year ; but circumstances had arisen which 
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rendered that measure impracticable.— 
The adjourned debate on the army was 
resumed. The speakers vveie Messrs. 
P. Grant, llobiuson, Freemautle, Pee!, 
Sir K. Heron, Sir J. Newport, Sir F. Flood, 
and Lord Binning. The debate was ad- 
journed. 

Feb. 28. — Several petitions against the 
Propel tv Tax were p: evented, and se- 
veral members expressed their sentiments 
concerning it ; utter which, the debate 
on the army estimates was resumed. On 
the motion for the house going into a 
Committee on the estimates, it was car- 
ried by 241 against 121. 

March A . — Colonel Foley, on pi event- 
ing a petition from Leomimter against the 
Property 'Fax, obseived, that it also 
called the attention of the House to the 
formation of a Military Club, under the 
sanction, and with the appiobution of 
the Commander-in-chief j and expiessed 
a hope that the House of Commons, with 
due jealousy, would not fail to watch the 
proceedings of such a formidable body, 
the effect of which would be to sep.uate 
the military establishment from the <> her 
classes of the community : a (list i action 
inconsistent with the true principles of 
the British constitution. Mr. Gooch, 
looking to the glorious achievements of 
the members of the Military Club, thought 
it uujust to hold them up to the world in 
the odious light of oppressors of a free 
people, and .subvertersof the happy consti- 
tution of Great Britain.-— Mr. C. Wynne 
protested against the language used by 
the hon. member, which tended to des- 
troy the freedom of debate, and to limit 
the right of the House to interfere in a 
subject which, by many, was deemed to 
be highly dangerous to the constitution.— 
Colonel Wood, in consequence of state- 
ments made that night, felt anxious to 
give the composition of the Club. In it 
there were many naval and aimy officers j 
there were also many East-India officers, 
who had made fortunes iu that country ; 
there were thirty-six Colonels of militia. 
Gentlemen might be surprised at their 
number, but that was it, formidable as 
they were. There were likewise Lord 
Lieutenants of counties ; and he was sure 
that this Club could not mean any danger 
to the constitution. Mr. G. Hose stood 
up, in order to state that he was a mem- 
ber of the Club (loud laughter), though 
Ire was neither a mihtaiyor naval cha 
racter. The honour had been conferred 
on him, not in hia individual, but in his 
official capacity. Lord Milton said, he 
must confess that what had been stated 
by the right Hon. the Treasurer of the . 
Navy, instead of extenuating the objec- 
tions to the Military Club, had, on the 
contrary, done every thing to add to its 
exceptionable character. Mr. Brougham 
said he wa* by no means convinced, aft«r 
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all he had heard, that there existed no 
cause for jealousy or alarm on this sub- 
ject. He highly esteemed many members 
of the Military Club, and K d the honour 
to call Lord Lyndoch hi* fucud; but 
personal character could a we no weight 
inquestion>of constitution’ll importance ; 
and he knew, from good authority, that 
great influence had been made use of to 
induce individuals to become members of 
this institution ; and that re'*.' %v returns 
had been made to an ilhisf * • -onage 
of the names of tho*e who t ecu led, and 
those who did not. — The House having 
gone into a Committee of Supply, the ad- 
journed debate on the Army l-stimates 
was loumed. The speakeis were Lords 
Castlereagh, Palmerston, and Nugent; 
Messis. J. Waul, Protheroe, and Baukes. 
The debate w\i« again adjourned. 

Mu • - . r. W. I )nndas, in present- 

ing a j»e. it ■■ a.'ainst the income Tax, 
from the in. win. tarn > <>l Edinburgh, and 
five smaller ones from the same neigh- 
bourhood, begged to state, that he differ- 
ed fiom every word ot the allegations 
contained in the petitions. — Mr. Brough- 
am said, there wa> no nitei pictcr of pub- 
lic feeling from Scotland : in Edinbmgh, 
from which the hon. member derived his 
seat in parliament, there were but 
eighteen, or at most twenty-five voters. 
— Lord Castiercagh observed, that the 
speeches made on this subject were solely 
for the purpose of exciting clamour ; to 
which Mr. Horner replied, that the strong- 
est epithets, and the most maiked aver- 
sion, lad proceeded from gentlemen who 
usually voted wi h ministers. — The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, after going 
thiough the history of the Property Tax, 
from its first enactment, observed, that 
not only the amount had been raised by 
the opposition, when in nuwer, but it 
was the plan of Lord H< ..ry Petty (then 
Chancellor) to make it perpetual, or, at 
least to mortgage it for a rtain number 
of years, without regard r * * .peace or war. 
— Mr. Holme Sumner, „ .d *>ir Edward 
Knatchbull, were not av\ : - 1 » the tax, 
as modified by the CImmu* lor. — Lord 
Cochrane presented thirteen charges 
against Lord Ellenborough, i expecting his 
conduct on his trial. On In* lordship’s 
motion, seconded by Genera! Mathew, 
who did so because lie knew nothing of 
their merits, they were ordered to be 
printed. 

March 6. — The adjourned debate on 
the Army Estimates subject being resumed, 
Mr. Calcraft, in an excellent speech, 
went through the estimates, pointing out 
where the reductions might be made. 
The House alterward divided upon Mr. 
Wortley’s amendment for reducing the 
amouut of the peace establishment about 
10,000 men. On a division, the amend** 
Vol. I. i K 
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ment was negatived by 202 to 130. — Ma- 
jority for Ministers 72. 

March 7 . — In a convocation on the 
Income Tax, Mr. Brougham incut iontd 
an iii'tance of -ome Piopeitv Tax Com- 
mh-ioraT" I; Wit ■-! 'ijlil to a chcv'cnnni or, 
a lot of wa-tc pape**, some bundles of 
which contained V' 1 ' I'^ium i neL -Ic-i 
the Income Tax. — W We^tei n com c !< d 
a long and lumd ‘qscih, l<; P-e 

following le-oluthn.. , w hah emN*.’* th* 
substance of hi- di-cour-c . — 1. 'I oat ir 
was the opinion of pailiaiiienr th A rlie 
agri cultural prat of the eonum-mri 1 •honi- 
ed i.iuler the most unexampled distic-?. 
2. That howmei various were tin cn i-es 
fiom which it oi i j 1 n«* t* , ii , the demand for 
the produce ot land wa } not now -nob *«> 
to enable the ultivator to sell its produce 
at a pi ice sufficient to indemnify him tor 
liis expences. 3. That the consumption 
of barley, and consequently the demand 
for it, were reduced by the tax on malt, 
and that this duty ought to be abated oi 
repealed. 4. That relief ought to be 
granted to the holders of agricultural pro- 
duce, by advancing money to them on the 
security of that produce, and collecting 
into public granaries, in a year of surplus, 
abundance against the return ot >cuirity. 

5. That it was expedient to repeal so 
much of the Corn Act of la^t year, as re- 
lated to the warehousing of foreign grain. 

6. That it was expedient to encourage 
the exportation of corn for some time by 
a bounty. 7. That it was expedient to 
encourage the growth of our own soil, by 
imposing duties on the importation of 
seeds, and other ai titles ot agricultural 
produce, from abroad. 8. Tiiat the tithes 
and poor-rates weie tclt with increasing 
severity in the pie.-cnt geueial distress; 
and that it was expedient to consider of 
some mode of easing their pressure. The 
honoiable gentleman then moved fur a 
committee of the whole House on the 
distressed state of agriculture. — Mr. 
Frankland Lewis seconded the motion. — • 
Messrs. Robinson, Vansittan, and Hus- 
kisson, with Lord t •-tlcicagh, said they 
would give the lemeuics plumbed the 
most diligent and patient atten ioti in a 
committee ; and suggested th; t , e i evo- 
lutions should be printed. 

March 8 — In a Committee ot Supply, 
Mcs,sis. Cocks, Newman, \V. Wynne, 
Wilbei fort e, Tighe, and others, opposed 
the large peace establishment ; which was 
supported by Messrs. Grant, Courteney, 
Colonel Foley, Lord Palmerston, &c. 
The House ultimately divided on an 
amendment, that the report be re-com- 
mitted, when it was negatived by 190 to 
122. Majority for Ministers 68. 

Mar. 11. — Lord Palmerston moved 
that the sum of 385,275/. 9-v. &i. be 
granted for defraying the expense of the 
household troops till December 1816. 


On a division there appeared for the re- 
solution 210 ; against if, 128 j majority 
82. 

Lot*l PMmei ton v* *-t moved that 
33.1,6 rH. be \oied **ir *) c -u vice of the 
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119.856/. for the mi-ctl!aneous sei vices 
of the i cgi incuts of the line to be sta- 
tioned in Ireland. — 20,835/. for five 
tioops of dinauoiis, to be stationed in 
Great Britain. — 550,000/. for militia in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in an embo- 
died state, and which was to continue so 
during the year. — 182,727/. for the pay 
of general officers, not being colonels of 
regiments. — 314,000/. for pay of super- 
numerary officei.-. — 460,890/. for half-pay 
of ol'iceis ot land fouc-. — 19,677/. for 
reduced offiuus. — 916,000/. lot i'!n ]<ea 
and Kilniaiiiham. — 64,424/. for compas- 
sionate list. — 189,400/. for Irish com- 
missariat. — 179,000/. for the barrack de- 
partment in Ireland. — 35,000/. for British 
officers attached to the Portuguese army. 

87.— On a dirisionon the navy esti- 
mates, the numbers weic — Ayes, 124 ; 
Noes, 38. 

29. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the third leading of the Bank-ad- 
vance bill. For the Bill, 116 ; against 
it, 56 ; majority , 60. 

M/jril 3. — Mr.Tierney moved an address 
to the Prince Recent, praying for the 
abolition of the additional secretaryship 
for the war depaitment. On a division, 
theie appealed, against the motion, 182 ; 
for the motion, 100 ; majority, 82. 

4 — Lord Milton complained of the 
employment of themilitary on Corn t-davs, 
and Lord Nugent moved tor a copy of the 
instructions which were given to the 
troop-* stationed on duty this day at 
Westminster. — For the motion, 31 ; 
against it, 48 ; majority, 17. 

29 . — Geueral Lord E. Somerset at- 
t j tided in his place to receive the thanks 
of the House for his gallant conduct at 
Waterloo. 

Lord Cochrane moved that certain 
charges which he had preferred against 
Lord Ellenbo rough should be referred to 
a Committee of the whole House. The 
House divided. For Lord Cochrane’s 
motion, himself and Sir F. Burdett,— 
Against it 81. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

nlKTHS. 

At Glazov, tlie ladv of the Hon. A A. Hely Hut- 

dims of a son. 

In L T [ijiv.r Cadogan-place, the lady of H. Douglas, 

Esq. of d sun. 

l.i Savdle-row, the lady of ft. W. Tailor, Ti q. 
of a son. 

At Stoke Newington, tli’ lady ofT, l\ Smith, F.so. 
of a son. 

At Whitehall, the lady of J. Phdhmore, L.L.D, 
of a daughter. 

I» Mbhtague-sqnaie, Lady Fitzroy Somerset, of 
a son. 

At Fulham, the lady of Mai. Gen. Sir H. Torrens, 
of a son. 

In Portman square, the lady of C, O. Howies, 
Esq, of a son, 

At Cork, the lady of It. Haie, Esq. M.P, of a 
son. 

At Greenwich, the lady of Major B<rd, of a «in, 
At Diumcondra-hou-e, Dublin, Ltdy Charlotte 
Crofton, ot a daughter. 

At Wonston, near Winchester, the lady of the 
flon. Mr, Legge, of a d m 'liter. 

In Old Broad-street, the lady of J, Reid, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

At Ely Lodge, Ireland, the Marchioness of Ely, 
of a son, 

At Woodchester, the lady r»f M «,or ft* n. Hav- ker, 
of a son. 

In tilt Tower, the ladv of T. M nch 'v»q, of a son, 
in Fn.sbnry-pldt e, the lady ul J. Brno Riant, F q, 
of a *.on.‘ 

In Mecklenhurgh-square, the lady of I\ Pwarrts, 
Esq, of a son! 

At Chatham, the lady of Sir John Lou s, of a 
daughter. 

In Wimpole-street, the lady of Sir E, Knatcl.- 
bull, of a daughter. 

In Pall mall, the lad\ of J. T.versficld, E-q. of a 
daughter. 

At Twickenham Lodge, the ladv of T. Monte, 
Esq. of a dang hi or. 

At Wlntcombe Hou-c, Doi<et, the lady of Col. 
Purscl, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. Paul’s chinch, Bristol, the Rev. G. Ridont, 
of New I and, Gloure*ui«hire. to Miss Dowell, 
of St. JamcVs-squire, B.is*ol, 

At Liveipool, (’. R. Mni'Nin, E q, to Ann, daugh- 
ter of Roht. Hnrvev, E-q. 

At Rolloton church. Sturtbid'dnre, the Rc\. Edw. 
Law, son of Ewan Ltw, of H<»rsted-p! iee, Sus- 
sex. to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev, 

J. P. Mosley. 

At St.G orge*', H an r.* ei .square, W Janies, Esq. 
soli of the 1. »c R. It. James Esq. <>f Bruton- 
street, to Mans uaushtimf th. late J. Heath, 
cote. Esq. of Mount Pleasant, Tottenham, 

By special licence. Lord Viscount Bmy, son of 
the Earl of Albemarle, to Miss Frances Steer, 
of Chichester. 

John Euke, E-q. of Dniighty-«t» r » t, to Anne, 
daughter of J. Bamuste,, Esq. of Gower- street, 
Bedtord-square, 

The Rev. T. Robinson, M.A, of Timity-collcge, 
Cambridge, to Miss Dornford, daughter of the 
late Josiah Dnruford, Esq. of Loudon, 

Capt, Ross, R, M. to Miss Wlntcombe, daughter 
of Sir Sam. Whuenmbe. 

At St. George’**, Hanover- square, R. Cooper, Esq. 
of Dulwich, i" Caroline, daughter of VVm. A. 
Hay, Esq. of Pruices-nreet, ~Hanover-«qu«ire. 

At Little Jiorsud, m >u-sox, the Rev, PeiirG, 
Crofts, to Elizabeth I redenca, daughter ot 
Ew«m Law, Esq. of Horst* d-place 
At Lambeth, Rich. E. Hyde, L-q «»f tin. C re- 
cent, near Manchester, to Anne l-ahidhi, daugh- 
ter of Tho- Asliby, Esq. of Lambeth. 

At Witton-le-Wear, C. B. Bov, itkt, l.-q. to Eli- 
zabeth Philadelphia, daughter of T. Wilkinson, 

* Esq. of Witton Castle. 

At Rochester, Gp->. Baker, Esq, to Lucy Jane, 
daughter of the I42* Howland Roberts, Esq. of 
Felhall, Norfolk. 

At Gouldhurst, Kent, Mr. W. Spnrden, of Mark- 
lane, to Sarah, daughter of J, Greenland, Esq. 
of Gouldhurst and Jamaica. 


At St. Mary’s, Islington! John Cattley, E-q. of 
Queenhithe. to Frances, daughter of the late 
John Gariatt, E-q. of Newington green. 

At St. George’s. Bloomsbury, Rd. O’Conor, Esq, 
Capt. in the Royal Navy, to Hannah, daughter 
of J. Ross, E-q. of Gn.a' C»iam -tieet, Bruns- 
v. n k square. 

At St James’s church, thcl! >n ..l.n li G. Ne- 
ville. sort of Lord Uiaybro’.a t * l! * Rt. Hon. 
Charlotte Legge, dough It i ut the Lari of Dart- 
in »uth. 

James, the s»n of Jas. Gandv, Esq, of Kendal, to 
.Miss Long, of tin same place. 

At Cheltenham, Win. Fi.inci* Patterson, Esq. of 
» lie saint plan, to 'aue, dait&hn r ut Charles 
Guenwood, Esq. ot Biaise Nmton, Oxford- 
Mine. 

Win. Herbert, E-q. of Hmttiii'idnn. to Maty, 
daughter of 1 . V. OWes, L-q. ot Cambridge, 

At St. George’s, Han* vei --quart*. M . J. ii'pping- 
ham, Esq. of Niw-«qii,u« , ~-li n> «i i -, to Ilau itt» 
daught-r of Geo. Ro-e, I’ q. i ''l i' 1""'. 

Capt. H F. Devey, of Churchill ( ! • to Mary, 
danglitcs of die late Jos. Hdj, L q, «>( Higley, 
WoinMi r lute. 

At St. Abdia*ie. I oml m-wall, W, H. Tat ham, 
F,«q. <>i “8inn CnP- »_ ■*, Ahleimanhuiy, to Miss 
Todd, Of I.ad-lane. 

DEATHS. 

At sea, on ins it tm n to India, Alex. Fraser Tyt- 
hr, E-q. author of “ Considuatious on the 
S’.Ur of In. hi ” 

Li-ut. I’. T.'limafh -.2d regt. a red 28, 

At \lhi ton P. rk, Aoikshue, the Right Hon. 

t 'i l.onl jji'Mitou. 

At rulliim, M“.< leaver, wfe of His Grace the 
\n l.lM-h ■,> » D'lb'iu. 

In Gieen-strcct, G.-uiia, Fail Bruofe and Earl 
of Waiwuk, aged 71), His Loid-hip was Loid 
Lieutenant of the county, and Reconhr of t tie 
town and borough of YVaiwuk, He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates bv the lit. Hon. 
Lord Brook, now Eail of Waiwuk 
In New Burling'on-street, Masit r Pole Bathurst, 
son cf the Right Hon, Chas. Bathurst, aged 
)2 yeats. 

At Malta, Lieut. Oil. C. M. Edwards, 1st Ceylon 
rrgt. aged "»7 y 1 ars. 

At Pdns. the Rev. Sir Htrbcrt Croft, Bart, aged 
66 vears. 

Emma, daughter of the Rev. Dr Waite, Lewis- 
ham lull, Blatkheath. 1 he \ »rtm <s and talents 
of tln« amiable < Inld were iare'\ cqualhd, and 
her artet Donate «ti«po*itt.>n never exce. did. 

At his seat, Hunlhy Hall, Staffordshire, James 
Bu'kiUy, Esq. Justice of t lie Peace for the 
1 ounty/ 

Win. H. Sraveley, Esq. of Durliam-place East, 
Hackney -mad. 

At Earl’s-c .mrt, Old Bromplon-road, Litut. Gen. 
Santas, ae*d fiy years. 

At Ins chambers in Lincoln’s-inn, Hardinge Stra- 
cey, E-q. son of Edw. biracey, Esq, of Rack* 
heath Hall, Norfolk. 

Mr. John Bacon, of Red Lion-street. Clerkenwel’ 
ag' d 77 years ; 52 years organist of that parish. 
At Walker’s Hotel, Bridge street, Elackfriars, 
Jas. Tyers, Esq. ol Field-place, Stroud, Glou- 
cestershire, aged _ o years. 

Elizabeth, wife'of s »am. T>ohrec, E-q. of Wal- 
thamstow, aged on yen s. 

At Riby t*rove, Lincolnshnc, Fiances, wife of 
Win, Edw. Tomline, Esq, M.P. s.-n of the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, a/cd 27 \rai . 

In Poitugal— ’reit, tlro^M in.i--quare, sudden’v, 
Maria, daughter of tin lati* Rd. Warren, M.JJ. 
Ann Elizabeth, wil. nf John U laire, M.D. 

At Bill-hiil, nvai Wokingham, Frances, daughter 
of Lieut. Gv 11 • I eveson t«owtr, aged is vedts. 

At Str.itfonl.gr* eu. F.-svx. Mrs. Mathews, r.lict 
of the late Jonathan Mathews, Es<j. aged t>» 


\ 1 ar>. 

Mrs. <\d. a r.imetoy, formerly of Twickenham, 
aaed -u \ear>. 


Mis. Ann Butt, wife of \> m Butt, E«q rf Cor- 
ne\ hmy, Buntuigford, Ihrt-, agvd lyvtars. 

In B. nmit »trect, Bath, Mis. Best, lclnt of the 
la ft Chas. Be't. l.-q. 

At Frognal, Hampstead, Mrs. Abel, wile of J. 
Abel. Esq. 

At Haddington, Mr. John Walker, fmnerly an 
extensive fanner in Ea-t I oiio.m. • <i -i years. 

At Bath, the Rev. J, Chaj man, 1>.D, aged 74 
yevrs. 

4 . K 2 
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SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

Private Ship 1 ;. 

Ship's Fames. To> «. Probable Time of Sailing. 


Ifio scrons, has been chiefly taken in at low prices, 
forming no criterion of a market currency. 

Spices . — The quotations are nominal ; the ex- 
tensile sale b\ the East-India Company on Thurs- 
day, will regulate the future currency. 


For the Cape of Good Hope. 


Lusitania 240 — May 29 

Garland ISO — do 25 

Antelope XG> — * do 30 

Concord 1 5o — do 30 


For the Die of France and Ceylon . 
Princess Charlotte 400 — May 31 

Far the Isle of France . 


Pallas 

.. 350 — 

May 31 


For Batavia. 


Claudine 

.. 450 — 

May 23 

For Madras and Bengal . 

General Graham 

, 4 r >0 — 

J line 1 


For Bengal . 


Windsor Castle 

.. 600 — 

June 7 


For Tnncomalee 


Maisters 

.. 370 — 

For Calcutta. 

June 1 

Lord Wellington 

1. 411 — 

June 4 


LONDON MARKETS. 

May 21, 1816. 

Cotton.— The sales of Cotton for some time past 
have been exclusively for the home consumption 
of the country ; last week there was apparently a 
revival in the export demand, particularly for 
Bowed* and Bengal Cotton ; 380 bags Bengals on 
board were sold at iv. 2d. without any sample 
being shewn ; 100 Surats were also sold exclusive 
of d«fy at l«. 3d. a is. 4d. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Liverpool , 6th May, I3i6. — Arrived, the Liver- 
pool, Green, from Bengal, sailed the iTth Nov. 
Cape 29th Feb. 

file of France , December 30, 1815.— Speke, 
Thompson, arrived /mm London- 

Calcutta, Fw. 1, 1815. — James Sibbald, Forbes, 
London. 

Mati'da, Dixon. London, 

11 Ci tv of London, Jenkins. Do. 

12 Union, Johnson, Do,~ 

H. M. Revolutionaire, Do. 

13 Marquis Welleslty, Maxwell, Ja\ a and Lon- 
don. 

Kedgeree, Fov 1. — Fairhe, Ward, anived from 
London ; Chav. Mills, O’Brien, do. 

The Carnatic and Minerva were at Saugur, and 
to sail together, filling up as they proceed down 
the coast, and at Ceylon. 

Bombay, Fov. 8, 1815- — David Scott, Heming. 
arrived from London ; Carmarthen, Ro«s, d<>. 

Off Portsmouth, loth May, 1816. — Arrived the 
Lord Cathcart, Tarbutt, from Bengal, sailed the 
23d December. Ceylon, from the Cape, Capt. 
Hamilton, sailed St. Helena 22d March. 

10 th May, 1816 — Arrived off the Isle of Wight, 
and many other place* on the coast of Hampshire, 
Dorset and Devon : 

I.owther Cattle, Mortlock, 

General Harris, Welstead, 

C'fias. Grant, Loch, 

David Scott, Hemmg, 

Essex, Is’isbett, 

Alnwick Castle, Holland, 

Bridgewater, Hughes, 

Inglis, Hay, 

Marquis Camden, Sanson, 

Warren Hastings, Rawes, 

Cere*, Scott, 

Vansittart, Dalrymple, 

Atlas, May tie. 


I From China. 
VSailed 20th Jan. 
(and St. Helena 
J 23 1 h March. 

} From China, 
Sailed 20th Ja- 
nuary, and St. 
Helena, 28th 
March. 

i Sailed from St, 
Helena, 30th 
March. 


Sngur . — The sugar market closed heavily last 
week, yet >he business done up to Thursday bad 
been very extensive.—’ The East India Company’s 
gale of Sugar this forenoon consisted of 6,993 bags 
brown Mamilla 43s- a 45v. 6d, fine dry yellow 46s. 
a 48s. brown Java 38s. 6d. dry yellow 43s. good 
white sold at 56s. a bus, fine at 60s. a 62s, 

Coffee . — The public sales of last week were ex- 
tensive.— The exports are not so considerable, 
owing to the direct arrivals in Holland, Hamburgh, 
&c. both from the East- Indies, and also the va- 
rious supplies received from the foreign and re- 
* to ltd colonies in the West-Indies. There were 
no public sales of West-India Coffee this fore- 
noon; the Company’s sale consisted of 10, 364 
bags, the greater proportion has been taken in : 
the demand wa9 languid, and the prices very low j 
Ordinary brown Samarang sold at 55s. a 57#,; yel- 
low and brown Java chiefly withdrawn at 68#. a 
70#., damaged sold at 63s.; good pale Cheribon 
bought in at 67s, ordinary 60s. a 61#, damaged 58#. 
a 59#.} the greater proportion of the Company's 
Mocha was taken m at 100s. « I00s,6d, private- 
trade ; ordinary brown 88 j. up to 92s. 6d, for good 
yellow. 

Indigo,—! The extensive sale at the India House, 
consisting of 16,812 chests, closed last week ; the 
average of prices is from 1#. to I#. 6d, per lb. un- 
der the last sale ; the better descriptions being 
is. Sd.au* 9d, the inferior 6d. a is. below the 
former prices. We refer to our quotations. The 
pablie sale of Goitemala Indigo this forenoon. 


The General Kyd and Herefordshire, were to 
leave China about three weeks in February. 

The Northampton, Tween, from New South 
Wales, had arrived at China. 

The Lady Flora, Brown, was spoke with off" 
Western Islands. 

Passengers per Lotciher Castle.— None. 

Per General Hams .■ — None. 

Per Charles Giant . — John F. Elphinstone, Esq. 
President, &c. Charles Millett, Esq. 

Per Atlas. — Mr*. C. O. Mayne, Mrs. Burchell. 

Portsmouth, 2d May, 1816.— Arrived the Cuff- 
neMs, Wellbank, from Cuffnells and China, leaky. 

Devaynes, Brooks, mailed from Batavia the 12th 
December, and St. Helena 10th March. 

Passengers per Devaynesr — Mr. Septimus Brown, 
Captain Shaw, left off the Cape Master Shaw. 

Calcutta, 23d December . — Sailed 23<1 December 
from Bengal, Cathcart, Tarbutr, Country Ship, 
for London. 

Northumberland, Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
Huddart, for Madras and England. Lord bldon, 
for Bencoolen and England. 

At Saugur. Under dispatch to sail 15th Jan. 

William Pitt, for London. 

Lord Mclvtl'e, Do. 

Fairlie, Do. 

James Sibbald, Do. 

Robart.% Brown, a new Country Ship ; and the 
True Briton, Cameron, had armed at Bengal. 

Bengal, December 10, 1815.— Sailed the Met- 
calfe to Amboyna. Apollo, Sir William Pulteney, 
to Bombay. The Exmouth, 800 tons, a new 
ship was fitting out for England. The Cabalva 
ana Marquis Hunily were all well, 3d March, 
lat. 8. 40. south, long. 27. west. Paned from the 
Castle Huntly 9th February . 

Portsmouth, *«/ May, Isifi.— Arrived the Mar- 
garet, Gower, from Batavia*. 

Downs, 3d May . — Arrived the Maisters, Wis^ 
man, from Bengal, sailed 25th Oct. 



1816.3 


Liverpool, 2,1 Moy.— Arrived the Hannah, Hea- 
thorn, from Bombay, sailed 7th Dec. . 

Off Dover. 5 tk May .— Arrived the Zenoma, 
o 2^-MW. f'«m Bengal, sailed the - 3 d Dec. 

C TJrnirr^ n iev oMa.-Mr. Ben. Esdade, 
Mr. David Anderson, Thos. Shutter, Suigeon, 

(came in a whaler.) rn ,, n . 

Per Mat tiers- — Captain Sinclair of the Conn 

trv Service, died after leaving Calcutta, lieut. 

Tom\in«on, H. M. 14th Rogt. Hnne 

Of Portsmouth, 6th May.— \inved the Hope, 
Henry Elliott, from Batavia. 

Pas senders per Inghs. — fc on ^* > - lPllt 

Per Bridgewater. — Lieut. M Pherson, Lieut. 
Hil cam, Madras Infantry. WnUne 

Per Vansittart. — Captain John Wyatt WatUng, 
H.M. S. Julian. William Atherton, H. M ■ 

Reet. Mrs. Atherton. . 

Per Ceres.— Mr. Pritchett, from St. Helena. 

Per Ewi.-Mra. Urmsfm, Miss Ur.nsmn. 
fiom Canton. _ , _ „ 

Per U’arren Hastings. — John Reeves, Esq. 

Per David Scott— Mrs. Louisa Locke, an* 
Hone, from Batavia. . ... 

Per Alnwick Castle— Mr. Curtis from Manilla. 
Col. James Curtis. Master C. W . Holland. 

Per Marquis Camden.— Captain Hamilton from 
Bombay. Mrs. Hamilton. , . 

Of Veal Ilf* A/nj. - Armed ', h * V'; 
Flora, Brown, from China, sailed the 14th Dec. 
The Horatio frigate arrived at China, 18th Jan. 
The Wm. Pitt, Graham, had arrived at the cape 

Kesmirce. for Bengal, was well IRth February, 
lat. 17. south, long. *0 east, and the March tones, ot 
Ely, for China, was alt well, lat 2. north, long. 
*2. west. 


India Shipping Intelligence. 
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ll. This day the dispatches were finally closed 
at the East India House, and delivered to the 
Pursers of the following ships, viz.— Astell, 
Captain F. Cresswell, lor Ceylon and Bengal j 
1 adv Campbell, Capta.n P. Marqui' } and Bata- 
via, Captain J. Mayne, for Bengal direct. 

Pussengi rs per Astel '.— For Bengal— Captain 
Lockett, Comet A. L. Strachan, Mr. Caldwell, 
tree manner; Misses Fleming, Waddington and 
Chtistie; Mrs. Cheap and family. 

For Madras— Lietit. J. Robins, Mrs, Redding. 

For Ceylon — Mistresses Simson, Mitchell, and 
Barnett. 

Per Batavia.— Tor Bengal— Mr. A. Scott, assiat- 
ant-snraeon. 

Per Lady Campbell.— Tor Bengal— Sir A. Bullnr, 
(Judge of the Supieme Couri) and family j C. 
Boiler and \V. Clark, senior merchants ; Mrs 
Boiler; Messrs. Shaw and Floyer, writers ; T. 
Lcwin, Esq. barrister j Mr. and Miss Pari by ; 
Mi's Bathurst. 

15 — This dav the dispatches were finally 
closed at the East India House, and delivered to 
the Pursers of the following ships, viz. — 

Mangles, Capt. B. Bunn, tor Bengal direct ; 
Lady Carrington, C.ipt. D. M’Dougall, for Ma- 
deira and Bengal. 

16. — This day the dispatches were finally closed 
at the East India House, and delivered to the 
Pursers of the following ships, viz. — Ann, Capt, 
J. Masson ; Alexander, Captain H. Cobb, for 
Madras and Bombay. 

Passengers per Ann . — For Bombay — Mr. Vibart, 
writer; Messrs, G. and C. Bladen. 

Per Alexander.— Tor Bombay— Mi. William- 
son, writer; Mr. Pinckney, assistant surgeon $ 
Mi-Woisley. — For Madras — Captain Wood house 
and family. 


Jerusalem Coffee-House, May Zb, 1816* 
Portsmouth, April 25 — Arrivals.— Asia, Free- 

trader, Bombay. 

Downs 44.— Wlllerey, Crosset, Merchantman, 
New South Wales. 

26.— Minstrel, Jackson, Merchantman, Cape. 

Eliza, King, Do. Isle of France. 

May 26.— Orpheus, Finley, Free trader, Bombay. 
Deal 9 . — Lady Lushington, Dormer, Freetrader, 
Bengal. ' . „ 

15,_ Lady Campbell, Marquis, Company’s, 
Madeira and Benga', , . , 

Batavia, Mayne, Company’s, Madeira and 

**15?— Hero, Stephenson, Freetrader, Madras and 

B Elizabeth, O.tler, Do. NewS. Wales. 

Monarch, Gascoyne, Do. Batavia. 

Lord Castlertagh, Laing, Country ship, Bom- 

Portsmouth 16.— Alexander, Surflin, Tree trad- 
er, Madeira and Cevlnn. 

Adamant, Elder, Whaler. South Seas. 

Orpheus, Findlay, Frre Trader, Bombay. 

Deal 16.— Astell, Creswell, Company’s, Ceylon 
and Bengal. . , 

17, — Mangles, Bunn, Company’s, Madeira and 
Bengali. „ 

, . Do. 

s ■ ■ Bengal. 

■ , '"adeira and 

Bombay. 

Elizabeth, Transport, New South Wales. 
Alexander, Cobb, Company’s, Madeira and 

Bombay. _ . 

22. — British Hero, Edwards, Free trader, Ma- 
deira, Madras and Bengal. 

Jerusalem Cojfce- House, May 27, 1816. 


May Z .— Tins day a Court of Directors was 
held at the Ind a House, when the following 
Commanders took leave of the Court, previous 
to their departure for their respective destinati- 
ons, viz. 

Captain J. Masson, of the Ann; Captain 
Cobb, Alexander, for Madeira and Bombay. 

Captain D. M'Dougall, Lady Carrington, for 
Madeira and Bengal. 

Captain J. Mayne, Batavia ; Captain B. Bunn, 
Mangles ; Captain T. Marquis, Lady Campbell, 
for Bengal direct. 

Captam Crescwell, Astell, 'for Ceylon and 
Bengal. 


Mar. 28.— A half-yearly meeting of the sub- 
scribers to Lloyd’s was held this day, when the 
accounts of that establishment were laid before 
the subscribers, and some alterations m the by- 
laws proposed by the Committee approved of. 
The foMowing resolutions were brought forward 
by the Committee, and carried unanimously; — 
That the sum of 100L be voted Bom the'funds 
of the house towards the relief of the widow and 
fourteen children of Hemy Pettit, a Deal boat- 
man, who was drowned on the 14th of last month, 
in going off with an anchor and cable to the Mar- 
chioness of Ely, Ea«t Indiaman, in distress. 

That the sum of KX)f. be voted to Lieut. Cha% 
Woodyer, K N. of the signal -tation, North Yar- 
mouth, for in-, exertions in saving, by means of 
Capt. Manby’s mortar under his charge, the crew 
ot the bi ig Leipzig, of Hull, which was wrecked 
on Yarmouth Bar on the 7th of December. 

That an increase of 4001. per annum be made to 
the present salary of Mr. John Bennett, jun. the 
Secretary to the Committee, and to commence 
from the 1st of January last. 


To Captain M.B. Laing, Commander of the 
Lord C isthrengh. 

Dear Sir. — The passenger-; of the Lord Castle- 
rcagh, impressed with the kind and liberal treat- 
ment which they have expei ienr- d from you du- 
ring their voyage from India to England, cannot 
quit your ship without express ug to you ihe sen- 
timents they entertain of \>>or conduct. In 
making their best acknowledgments to you for 
the comfort and ease which ioy have enjoyod 
•ver since thev came on boa id your ship, arising 
out of your uniform kindnes? towards them, they 
be* to add, that they have commissioned one of 
their body to pr« sent you with a piece of plate, 
winch, without icfcrente to its value, they assure 
themselves will be acceptable to you as a token of 
their regard and e«te-*m. 

We have the pleasure to subscribe ourselves, 
Dear Sir, your' ven faithfully, 
LUCAS JOZK D’AVERENGA, 
Knight of Order Christi, Major of Volunteer 
Royal legion, late Governor and Captain- 
General ot Madras. 

J. WILSON, Col. 

JA. URDU HART, Cd!. 

WM. STAN BURY, Lt. R. N- 
XPROULL, Smgeon, 

THO. TU VTCHER. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815-1G. 



I Madeira % Bengal 
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L 

s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 



L. 

s. 

d. 


L 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal 

...lb. 0 

5 

0 

to 

0 

5 

6 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

.cwt. 

b 

15 

0 






cwt. 3 

8 

0 

— 

3 

13 

0 

Senna 

...lb. 

0 

1 

6 

to 

0 

2 

6 

* Cheribon 


0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

lurmenck, Bengal 

.cwt. 

1 

18 

0 

— 

2 

0 

O 

Bourbon 

3 

10 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

China 


2 10 

0 

— 

2 

13 

0 

Mocha 


0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Zedoaiy 









Cotton, mi rat 

.lb 0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Galls, in S01 ts . . 


Q 

ft 

0 





* Extiafhie. 

.. . 0 

1 

7 



0 

1 

0 

Bln" . . 


1ft 

o 

0 





— — Hemal 

. 0 

I 

2 

— 

0 

1 

0 

Indigo, Blue .. .. 

. ib. 

ft 

9 

9 

— 

0 

10 

0 

• Bout bun 


* 

4 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Blue ann \ iol« t 


O 

pi 

b 

— 

0 

9 

6 

Drugs, &c. for D. ui 

c. 







— — Pm pie and \ m 

ct. 

0 

7 

b 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Aloes, Epdtn .1 

i • ■ 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

ft 

Fine \ 10 rt 


ft 

7 

() 

— 

ft 

7 

5> 

Anntseeds, Siar ... 


10 

0 

— 

0 

() 

0 

— — Good Unto. . 


0 

t> 

0 

— 

0 

6 

9 

Borax, Rt fined. . 

-1 

0 

0 

— 

G 


0 

— Fine V loltt ( 

opptl 

0 

’» 

6 

— 

0 

6 

0 

— — Unrefined, or 1 

intal 

10 

0 

— 

c 

0 

0 

• Good Ditto . . 


ft 

5 

3 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Camplure unn hned . . 12 

0 

0 

— 

14 

10 

0 

• Fine Copper. .. 


0 

> 

b 

— 

0 

5 

it 

Cardemmiis, M alah< 

r .ib 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Good Ditto . .. 


0 

4 

9 

— 

0 

5 

3 

Ceylon 








— Ordmai y Ditto 


0 

) 

1 

— 

0 

3 

9 

Cassia Buds . . . 

.Civ 1. £3 

10 

0 





Rice, Like Carolina. 

cwt. 

0 

1 7 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Lignca . . - 

... 12 

u 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

Safflower 

cwt. 

4 

1 j 

0 

— - 

9 

0 

0 

Castor Oil. 

.lb. 0 

1 


— 

') 

4 

0 

Sago 

cwt. 

2 

ft 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

China Root 

cwt. *2 

0 

0 

— 

£ 

1 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined. 

cwt. 

3 

10 

0 





Cocu'us 1 minus 

3 

t 

0 

— 


10 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein .. 

...lb. 

0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

15 

6 

Columbo R «»t 

0 

15 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

— Novi 


0 

lb 

I 

— 

1 

3 

11 

Dragon’s Blood. .. 








Ditto While . 









Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 







— China 


1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

3 

l 

Arabic 


10 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

• — — Organzine 


1 

1ft 

7 

— 

1 

17 

0 

— Assab<- ida. . . 

... 6 

l, 

0 

— 

1_> 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon .. 

. lb. 

0 

IO 

0 

— 

0 11 

0 

Benjamin . 

. t* 

1ft 

0 

— 

O 

o 

ft 

— — Cloves .. 


0 

3 

G 

— 

0 

3 

9 

— — Aiumi 

cwt. ■-» 

1 J 

0 



]') 

u 

0 

— — Mac" 


0 

9 

O 

— 

0 

11 

0 

— — Galbatiiim 








Nutmegs 


0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

6 

3 

— — ■ Gamb'i'ium . 

... 22 

0 

ft 

_ 

n 

0 

0 

Ginger 

cwt. 

(> 

0 

ft 





— M v 1 1 h 

. ... 9 

0 

ft 

— 

> 1 

n 

ft 

— Pepper, Black 

.. lb. 

0 

0 

8 

— 

0 

0 

9 

Ohbamim . 

... f » 

0 

0 

— 

< 

lo 

ft 

White 


0 

1 

3 





Lac Lake 

(i 

l 

3 

— 

0 

1 

<1 

Sugar, 'Yellow . ... 

cwt. 

2 

6 

0 

— 

2 

10 

0 

I)v>. ... 

0 

9 

b 

— 

n 


6 

White . 


2 

12 

0 

— 

3 

2 

O 

Sin ll.B'ock . 

j 

(1 

0 



i 

10 

0 

Brown . 


2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

bh'v. id .. .. 








Tea, Bohea 

111. 

ft 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

2 

■ Stick 

... 3 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

ft 

Congou . . 


ft 

2 

7 

— 

0 

3 

5 

Musk, China 

. 0.1 <) 

14 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

— Souchong . ... 


ft 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Nux Vomica 

cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

e 

10 

0 

Campoi 


0 

2 

n 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Oil Cassia 

.. 02 . 0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Twankay 


0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

2 

— — Cinnamon ... 

1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

Pekoe 


0 

4 

10 

— 

0 

5 

4 

— — Cloves 








— Hvson Skm .... 


0 

2 

u 

— 

0 

& 

6 

Mace 








Hvson 


0 

4 

9 

— 

0 

5 

3 

• ■ Nutmeg*- 

.. . • 0 

3 

G 





— Gunpowder ... 


0 

b 

6 

— 

0 

5 

10 

Opium 

..lb 







Tortoiseshell .... 


1 

m 

O 

— 

1 

5 

0 

Rhubarb 

O 

0 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Woods, Saunders Re 

d..ton 

10 

0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Tuesday, 4 J une— P rnm.pt 30 Jurist. 

Tea Bohea, 350.000 lbs. — Congou, Campcu, and 
Souchong, 4,-vOO 000— Twankay, 7 ''0,000 — Hyson 
Skin, 150,000 — Hv son, «t 0 Oiio— Total, including 
Private-Trad", fi.noo 000 lbs. — I he Congou refused 
by the buyer'* at the Gv sale will be put up again 
at tins sale, at 2>. ~d. per lb. 


On Wednesday, 19 June — Prompt SO September . 

Privilege.— Coffee, 18,214 bags. 

Notice . — The sale of the Compam’s Mirzapore 
Carpets, advertised for Wednesday ihe 29th May, 
is postponed till after the bill now in Pail lament 
for regulating the duties of customs shall have 
been passed. 


Cargoes of East-India Company’s Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the V/almer Castle , Harley , Prioress 
Amelia, Hope, Royal Gtorge, Citjfne‘1 ■«, Low- 
ther Castle, Charles Grant, General Hams , 
■Bridg-eiraier, f'ansittart, David. Scott, Essex, 
Alnwick Castle, Ceres, Inghs , Atlas, Warren 
Hastings, Marquis Camden , and Lady Flora, 
from China. 

Company’*. — Tea, 323,600 chests, containing 
97.874,739 lbs.— Raw Silk, 31,047 lbs. — Nankeens, 
191.700 pieces. 


Pm ate-Trade and Privilege.— Tea, 40,147 chests 
aud boxes— Gamboge, 114 ca = es— Rhubarb, 308 
casts — T.t o, -tilled, i, boxes— Cassia, 1Q2 chests 
— Cassia Bods, chests— Cassi i Oil, 4 tubs and 
20 cases — Silk Handkc rchiefs, 4 1 boxe« — Mlks, 123 
boxes — Whanghee Canes, 70 t-oand 40 bundles— 
Giound Rattans, 13fi, 1 >0 —Mother o’-Pearl Shells, 
376 boxes, 38 tons an <i»ooc) hs.— Vermillion, 
25 boxe« — Nankeens, S43 boxes — Madeira and 
other Wines, 44 pipes, 4 cases, and 5 butts — Soj, 
24 casks — China ink, 2 boxes— Shells, 190 bags — 
Paper, 2 cases. 


East-India Exd canges and Company's Securities. 


By accounts received from Bengal dated in De- 
cember, it appears that the Company's 6 per cent* 
paper continued saleable at about 8 pet cent, dis- 
count ; and maintained a steady price.— Jt was 
confidently expected that the private rate of in- 


terest would be immediately reduced from 9 to a 
per cent. 

Private Bills on London were obtainable at 2s.gi. 
per Sicca Rupee, but the influx of bullion from 
Europe rendered a speedy reduction to 2s, 7 d, very 
probable. 




Daily Prices of Stocks from the 26th of April to the 25th of May 1816. 
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E. Eyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, and 18, Coventry Street. 
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Ad4m’s peak, in the island of Cey- 
lon, an account of a late excursion 

to the summit of 442 

Admiralty Islands described .. .. 34 

Atlantis, St. Helena conjectured by 
Governor Beat son, to be a remain 

of .. .. 334 

America, United States of, aconven- 
tion to regulate commeice with the 181 
Arcot, letters of the late Nabob of, 
to the King and Queen .. . . 324 

Ainslie, Dr. See Peru. 

Arabian Nights' Entertainments ori- 
ginally Persian 253 

Artillery, field, in India, proposed 

improvements iu 235 

Antshar, a description of the .. .. 544 

Agfa, Missionary Intelligence from 375 
Appleton, Miss, her work on Pn- 
vate Education reviewed .. .. 575 

Asiatic Fiagments, Anecdotes, &c. 42 
145, 245, 356, 447. 
— — Intelligence, 113, 183, 293, 404, 
589, 514. 
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Bath, India kniglits of the . . . . 99 

fees of the herald of the order 

of the ib. 

~ — inquiry concerning the princi- 
ple of selection of, 110, 209 

Beatson's Tracts relative to St. He- 
lena, reviewed 263 

Bengal, history of. See Stewart. 

Births, &c. in India, 93, 602 

Home, 100, 203, 308, 415, 522, 

COO. 

Buddha, on the religion of ; Letter i. 

19; Letter ii. 114; Letter iii. 

222; Letter iv 315 

Buonaparte, on the confinement of, 

at St. Helena 8 

■ ■ — , instructions for the 

treatment of, at St. Helena .. 147 
Broughton’s specimens of Hindoo po- 
pular poetry, leviewed .. .. 272 

Bombay, probable time of the arri- 
val of the annual fleets at . . . . 140 

C 

Calcutta, query concerning the pre- 
ferment of Bishop of 324,419 

Calcutta pilotage, &c 212 

Candy, on the British offering in the 

great temple at 219 

* , an account of the late cow- 

quest of .117 

Asiatic Jouni. 


Church. See India Church. 

Commercial Regulation .. .. .. 587 

Cormack’s Abolition of Female In- 
fanticide, reviewed 572 

Ceylon, a narrative of events in the 

Island of, reviewed 156 

, on the late war in .. .. 210 

China, the Portugueze in .. .. 108 

, account of a religious festival 

in 530 

, punishments in ib, 

Chinese, national character of .. 530 

poetry, specimens of . . . . 252 

Christianity, on the introduction of, 
into British India, 417,531 

the means of civilizing 

the Hindoos 219 

Company’s trade, some account of the 130 
Christian Observer, on certain re- 
marks in the 225 

Cabul, an account of the kingdom of. 

See Elphinstoae. 

CaubuJ. Sec Cabul. 

Compam's securities .. 93, 410,623 

China, an account of the late disputes 

with 24 

Cooke, Mr. See Sherson, Mr. 
Correspondence with India, effects 
of the new regulations on the . i 

Christianity, propagation of, in India 6 

D 

Dalrymple, the late Alexander, Esq. 

l/ographical memoirs of . . . . 420 

Dhoona, the valley of, so called, in 

Nipal, described 22 

Disputation at the College of Fort 

William 161 

Durga Pujah, in 1814, account of 

the festivities of the 147 

Debates at the Fast India House", 

Dec. 20th, 1815.— Half Ycai's Di- 
vidend — Pension to Sir David Gch- 
terlony — Disqualification of Direc- 
tors — War in the territory of No- 
pal— -Thanks to Loid Molra^ 
Nipal War — Mr. Sherson ajx£Mr. 
Cooke — Hertford College .. 87 

March 27, 1816. — Allowance to 
owners of Company's ships .. 471 

Deaths, &c. in India. See Births. 

— at Home. See Birtb$, &c. at 

Home. 

Director^ of the East India Company, 
disqualification of. See Debates at 
the East India House. 
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E 

East Indie?, the, what count lies are 
understood by that name . . . . 447 

Eastern Islands, intciesting particu- 
lar? of the 435 

Eiphinstone's account of the king- 
dom of Caubul reviewed, . . . . 49 

English, the, at Ceylon and in 

Greece 320 

English language studied in Japan 429 
Exchanges, India. See Company’s 
securities. 

F. 

Fatima, an account of the death of, 555 

G. 

Gilchrist. See Grammar. 

Gillespie, lines on the death of Ma- 
jor-General 48 

Goods declared for sale at the East- 
India House, 103, 207, 309, 413, 520 

000 

Grammar and Dictionary, Gilchrist’s 
prospectus of a ratioual .. .. 5/7 

Gunga, an ode to . . .. .. •• 5G0 

H. 

Hagus Rocks *49 

Hindoos, on the speedy conversion of 

the HI) ^31 

Hindoo poetry, character of . . 

______ , specimens of. See 

Poetry. 

Hindoos, description of the persons 

of the 445 

Hill’s Sketches in Flanders reviewed 367 
Half year's dividend. See Debates 
at the East-ludia House. 

Hertford College. See Debates at 
the East-India House. 

report of disorders 

at, contradicted 606 

Hunting-party of the late Nawab 
Usuf-ad-Dowlah, account of a .. 539 
Hutchinson, Capt. Gideon, intro- 
ductory remarks on his Maharatta 

Dictionary 321 

lley’s principles of civilization re- 
viewed 463 

Household of the Governor General 
of India, list of .. .. 419 

I. 

India military intelligence .. 586 

India church intelligence, .. .. 581 

India, the Contrast, or opinions on 637 
India, British, on the internal re- 
sources of 329 

, minute of the Gover- 
nor Geueral on the agricultural 
improvement of, 1*05, .. .. ii. 


India, correspondence with. See 


Correspondence. 

India, Duiness in, apolitical extract 4i5 

Indian Notices, No. 1 1150 

Indian servants, a political extract 44 

J. 

Japan, present state of 429 

Java, a journal of a tour iu the 

island of 124, 233 

, general history of, natural 

and civil. See Raffles. 

K. 


Kaempfcr, Japauesn praise of . . . . 375 

L. 

Langles, M. on his Oriental Scenery 326 
Lacam’s Channel, an account of . . 242 
Lumsden’s Persian Grammar, brief 

notice of 368 

Literary and Philosophical Intelli- 
gence .. 177, 273, 375, 465, 577 

Lloyd’s Channel, nautical notice of 243 

M. 


Mohammedan convert, an account of 

a 37 j 

Maharattas, an account of the .. 233 
Maharatta war, on the prospect of a 

new 214 

Mohammed, an account of the 

death of 554 

Mogul empire in ludia, structure 

of the 231 

, names and duties of 

the officers of the ii. 

■ , history of the erec- 
tion of the 561 

Marriages, &c. in India. SeeBirths. 
Marriages, &c. at home. See Births, 

&c. at home. 

Moira, Earl, thanks to. See De- 
bates at the East-India House. 

Malay, pastoral, a .. .. .. .. 48 

Markets, LondoD, 201, 105, 309, 415 

522, 620 

Missionary Intelligence, 177, 284, 379 

581 

Military. See India Military. 

N. 


Native powers in India, military 

summary of the 131 

Nautch-girl, to a, a poem, . . . . 559 

Nautical notices, . . . . 149, 242 

New anchorage, nautical notice of 

the 243 

New South Wales, singular funeral 
custom in 254 
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East India House 
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— — (lefcriorijo of the country of 250 
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— — , an aecojut of the late war in 425 

, a description and history of . 547 

Nuruz, or the Loves of the Rose and 
the Nightingale ; a poena . . . . 256 


O 

Ochterlony, Sir D. pension to : See 
Debates at the East Iudia House 
Oopas, or poison-tree of Java, an 
essay on the . . 542 

P. 

Palmiras, Point, nautical notice of 243 
Persia, propagation of the Christian 

Scriptures in 245 

— — Sir John Malcolm's History 

of, reviewed 155 

Poonah, an account of the city of 150 
Publications, New, 99, 279, 373, 467, 


579 

Peru, Balsam of. Dr. Ainslie on the 

use of 11 

Poetry .. 48, 152, 256, 358, 449, 559 
Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, re- 
viewed 361 

Pope’s Revelations of Ardai Viraf, 

reviewed . . 363 

Parsees, the, a modern account of 447 

Porden, Miss, her Address of Winter 

to Timour 559 

Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan 

and Siude, reviewed 450 

R. 

Raffles, Governor, his Discourse to 
the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Java, 10th Sept. 1815, 342, 429 


Rundall’s Symbolic Illustrations of 
the History of England, reviewed, 362 
Rutt Jatra, account of the, in 1814 145 
Roxburgh, the late Dr. W. biogia- 

phical memoirs of 28 

Review of Books, 49, 155,257, 361, 450 


Shawl-wool Goat, specimens of 


brought to England 318 

Stewart’s History of Bengal, review- 
ed, 459, 561 


Ship Letter-Mails for India, 101, 205 
525, 620 

Sumbawa, some account of the Is- 
land of 323 

, volcanic eruptions in , . id. 

State Papers 181, 285 

Skips times appohped for the East 
India Company’**, ior the season 
1815, 101, 2Ct>, 310, 414, 587, 622 
Sherson, Mr. See Debates at the 

East India House 

San- Yu- Low ; or, the Throe Dedi- 
cated Rooms, a Chinese Tale, 36, 132 
243, 338 


Suttee, an account of a 145 

Stones, Persian account of a shower 

of . . . . ib. 

Surabaya, volcanic phenomena ob- 
served at 116 

Seychelle Islands and Bank described 34 
Stocks, daily prices of, 104, 208, 312 
416, 528, 624 

Ships, Honourable Company’s own. 


principles upon which Comman- 
ders and other officers are to be 

appointed to 15 

St. Helena. See Buonaparte. .. 

T. 

Tuckey’s Maritime Geography and 


Statistics, reviewed .. .. .. 566 

Timour, Address of Winter to, by 

Miss Porden 559 

Tshettik, a description of the .. 546 
Turryaui of Nipal described .. .. 31 

V. 

Vazeer Allee, anaccountof the Nup- 
tial festivities of 443 


Volcanic eruptions in the Eastern 
Islands, further account of.. 322, 323 

U. 

Universal Character and Language, 

on a 313 

Ulcer. See Peru 

W. 

W&hibee Arabs, some account of the 328 
Wilson’s Meglia Duta, or Cloud Mes- 


senger, a poem, reviewed . . . . 257 

Water-palace at Uzen, an account 
of the 129 


Wild Ass, description of the ♦ , .. 146 
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INDEX OF NAMES, 

[In this Index, b. signifies hirth , m. marriage ; </. death j pa. passenger; pr. promotion jog* ap- 
pointment. Names referable to neither ot these classes, are not dutingnished by any addition.} 


A. 

Abbott, m. 308 

Abbott, b . 522 

Abel, d. 619 
Abraham, pa. 190 
Abrahams, pa. 592 
Abrew, d. 601 
Acki an cl, d. 413 
A'Court, b. 60 
Addie, d. 100 
Agnero, b, 602 
Agile w. Vans 190 
Agnew, pr. 188 
Ahmuty, b. 90 
Ainslie, up. 514 
Alley 9 b. 203 
Aitken, in. 604 

Aitken, in. 295 

Albans, St. d. 309 
Albert, m. 413 

Alder, w, 186 
Alexander, d. 93 

522 

Alexander, op. 514 
Alexander, pa. 410 

593 

Allan, d . 101, 413 
Alliston, b. 412 
Allix, m. 413 
Allpoit, in. 90 
Amnad, d. 193 
Anderson, ap. 514 

601 

Anderson, m. 412 
Anderson, pa. 621 
Anderson,/?*. 189 
Anderson, d. 605 
Andrew, b. 294 
Andrew', m. 308 
Andrew's, /#. 516 
Annesley, b. 203 
Antrobus, d. 308 
Applegaith, d. 309 
Appleton, 575, 577 
Aptborp, d. 522 
Aicher, d 605 
Arding, b. 603 
Armstrong, b. 203 
Arson, d. 605 
Ashbnrner, m. 191 
Asbburnham, 5.203 
Asliurst,/#. 592 
Asken, b. 603 

Askin, d. 403 

Aston, d. 204 

Atkins, d. 413 

Asherton, pa. 621 
Atkinson, tn. 604 
Atkinson, d. 605 
Avton, m. 603 

Auber, tn. 100 

Aubert, d. 522 
Aubin, m. 203 
Austen, n. 522 


B. 


Bacchus, pa. 

190 

Bacon, d. 

fiiy 

Back house, pa. 

190 

Barram, tn. 

604 

Baily, pa. 

525 

Baird, pr. 

lb8 

Baker, m. 204, 

619 

Barr, b. 

100 

Baretto, tn. 

604 

Barretto, d. 

604 

Baring, d. 

309 

Barnaul, d. 

204 

Banaud,/fl. 

591 

Barrett, b. 

90 

Barrett, m. 

204 

Barry, pa. 

516 

Barry, dip. 

298 

Baines, d. 

100 

Barnett, pa. 

621 

Bartlett, m. 

604 

Bassett, m. 

100 

Bastard, d. 

522 

Bathurst, d. 

204 


619 

Bathurst, pa. 

621 

Bate, in. 

203 

Baylis, pa. 

516 

Bean, in. 
Bedfoid, d. 

604 

413 

Beck, in. 

604 

Beck ford, b. 

203 

Belfour, d. 

204 

Bellamy, in. 

603 

Bennett, tn. 

100 

Bennetts, tn. 

100 

Berkley, d. 

605 

Bertier, d. 

190 

Best, d. 413, 

619 

Betts, tn. 

604 

Bewicke, m. 

619 

Beyne, ap. 

514 

Bia< kburn, pa 

. 186 

Biich, b. 100, 

603 

Bird, tn. 

522 

Bird, b. 

619 

Blackburn, m. 

522 

Blackburn, pa, 

. 525 

Black burnt*, d. 

308 

Blacker, ^.403 

,601 

Blacker, pa. 

407 

Blackman, pa. 

525 

Bladen, pa. 

621 

Blair, d. 

413 

Blair, b. 

90 

Blake, pa. 

516 

Blanc, le, d. 

522 

Bland, d. 

295 

Bleckynden, b. 

. 603 

Blicke, d. 

204 

Blond le, d. 

605 

Blyth, d. 

100 

Bone, 4. 

90 

Boggis, b. 

203 


Bonefoy, m. 

604 

Bon foy, d. 

522 

Booty, d. 

101 

Boughey, b. 

203 

Houghton, d. 

413 

Boultbee, m. 

308 

Botiveiie, b. 

303 

Bowden, tn. 

52 1 

Bowen, tn. 

100 

Bowen, pa. 

525 

Bowie, tn. 

100 

Bowles, b. 

619 

Brackeubury,»i.295 

Pound, pa. 

596 

Biandeth, tn. 

204 

Bridges, tn. 

413 

Briggs, pa. 

190 

Brietzcke, pa. 

591 

Broad brook, d. 

604 

Brodie, d. 190, 

604 

Broke, d. 

309 

Broodie, pa. 

190 

Brook, pa. 

525 

Brooke, tn. 

308 

Brooke,/)ff.525 

,597 

Biookv m. 308,522 

Biook^/w. 190 

,5 1 6 

Brougham, b. 

6i9 

Brow n, pa. 

620 

Biown, in. 

604 

Bruce, m. 

186 

Btyant, h. 

603 

Biyeily, d. 

295 

Buck, 

514 

Buck ton, tn. 

522 

Buckinghamshire, 

d, 308, 

413 

Badd, b. 190, 

412, 

602 

Bulkcly, d. 

619 

Buller, pa. 

621 

Bulman, pr. 

514 

Burcliell, pa. 

620 

Burke, d. 

605 

Burke, d. 

413 

Burleigh, pa. 

597 

Burlton, d. 

410 

Burnell, d. 

413 

Burroughs, pa 

. 591 

Burro wes, pa. 

190 

Burrows, pa. 

186 

Burton,/!/. 

602 

Butler, pa. 

525 

Butler, d. 

93 

Butt, d. 

619 

Bury, m. 

619 

Byers, d. 

604 

Byns, pa. 

C. 

410 

Cabon, m. 

604 

Cabbel, d. 

413 

Cabouch, tn. 

193 

Caldw'ell, pa. 

621 

Callmon, m. 

89 


Colloway, pa. 

591 

Campbell, ap. 

514 

Campbell, pa. 

525 


591 

Campbell, b. 

412 

Campbell, pr. 

189 

Campenon, pa. 

516 

Campbell, pa. 

591 

Carberty, ap. 

601 

Carey, b. 

308 

Cai ey, d. 

399 

Carnac, tn. 

90 

Carroll, d. 

413 

Carruthers, d. 

413 

Carter, m. 

l(IO 

Casamajor, b. 

90 

Case Cecil, d. 

89 

Casey, pa. 

525 

Casay, pa. 

186 

Cashman, b. 

603 

Cassini, 

189 

Castello, b. 

603 

Castle, m. 

412 

Cattly, m. 

619 

Cazalet, pa. 

596 

Ceal, d. 

605 

Chads, m. 

100 

Chambers, pr. 

189 

Champion, d. 

204 

Chapman, d. 

522 

619 

Chape!, pa. 

591 

Chase, pa. 

186 

Chau) met, d. 

604 

Cheap, p /. 

621 

Cheiry, ap. 

598 

Cherry, ap. 

601 

Chetham, b. 

203 

Cholmeley, d. 

413 

Chopin, b. 

603 

Christie, pa. 

621 

Christie, /». 

100 

Christie, d. 

100 

Christy, pr. 

180 

Christopher, pa.fW I 

Clark, 0. 

412 

Clark, d. 

605 

Clark, pa. 190 

i, 621 

Clarke, b. 

189 

Clarke, d. 

100 

Clason, d. 

100 

Cleig, ap. 

601 

Cleveland, m. 

294 

Cleveland, pa 

. 596 

Cleaver, d. 

619 

Clerk, b. 

522 

Clive, pa. 

525 

Clonmore, m. 

308 

Cobrim, b. 

603 

Colby, b. 

412 

Coldicoate, d. 

204 

Cole, b. 100, 

, 522 

Colebrooke, 

189 

Colebrookc, d 

. 90 
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Culebrooke, b. 

90 

Dean, pr. 

189 

Evans, pa. 

186 

Gardener, pa. 

596 

Coleman, d. 

295 

Dean, op. 

514 

Evans, 

601 

Gardiner, d. 

92 


605 

Dean, m. 

100 

Everard, pa. 

593 

Garron, pa. 

525 

Collett, h. 

90 

Dclamain, pa. 

U’f> 

Krersfield, b. 

619 

Garrow, b. 

189 

Collier, in. 

522 

Delauougerade, 


Ewart, pa. 

190 

G arrow, d. 

190 

Colliei , d. 

100 

d. 

605 

Evre, b. 

412 

Garstiu, b. 

603 

Coll m 

413 

Denman, d. 

100 

F. 


Gai ter. 

200 

Compton, in. 

186 

Denton, pa. 

186 

Fagan, d. 

204 

Gepp, d . 

90 

Condirler, up. 

514 

Deiing, pa. 

186 

Fatran. b. 

603 

Gastrell, m. 

308 

Cooke, d. 

522 

Desornieaus,«p5 1 4 

Fa! low?, eld 

514 

Geison, d. 

605 

Cooper, pa. 

190 

Despeusei le,»i 

.308 

Fal!on. b. 

295 

Gibbings, op. 

188 

Cooper, pa. 

525 

Devavnes, b. 

4>2 

F lire, d. 

619 

ribbon, pr. 

183 

Cooper, pr. 

514 

Deverell, b. 

602 

Farrer, pa. 

524 

G’b’on, h. 

409 

Cooper, m. 

619 

Devey, d. 

413 

Faulkner, d. 

101 

Gibson, d. 

605 

Cordeuel , 

514 

Devey, m. 

619 

Fawcett, d. 

309 

Gilwin, eta. 

601 

C'ornelewes, d. 

308 

Dick, b. 

loo 

Fawkes, m. 

203 

Gibson, pa. 

186 

Corry, h. 

100 

Dick, pa. 

516 

Feetenby, d. 

605 

Giddy, h. 

523 

Cother, pr. 

516 

Dickson, m. 

100 

Fellowes, m. 

4'3 

Gillil, pa. 

1:0 

Coulthaui, pa. 

4 07 

Dickson, d. 

413 

Fenton, b. 

412 

Gill, in. 

523 

Coventry, d . 

413 

Dickon, m. 

604 

Fendall, d. 

186 

GilN*spie, pa. 

593 

Cowell, b. 

603 

Dick'ou, pa. 

592 

Fergusson, pa. 

592 

Giazbiooke, m. 204 

Coventry, d . 

3o9 

Din woody, d. 

204 

Ferguson, op 

188 

Glendoure, m. 

204 

Cracraft, pa. 

591 

Diring, re. 

189 

Fermi'T, b. 

90 

Glover, pa. 

186 


592 

Ditmas, pa. 

407 

Ferrier, b. 

412 

Gobbo'd, in. 

203 

Craiucro>s, d. 

101 

Dobinson, in. 

308 

Fen is, d. 

89 

God ley, pa. 

18S 

Craven, b. 

603 

Dobree, d. 

619 

Ferron, d. 

524 

God lev, re. 

189 

Crawford, pa. 

190 

Don, b. 

522 

Fickcr, d. 190, 

604 

Godsal, lake, h . 

. 100 

Cray shay, d. 

415 

Donaldson, ap 

.514 

Firth, d. 

309 

Gom' s, b. 

603 

Creed, b. 

203 

Doria, d. 

413 

Htzclarence, 

189 

Gordon, ap. 

514 

Cress well, d. 

100 

Douglas, b. 

619 

Fitzgerald, 

190 

Gordon, a. 

403 

Cristy, b. 

190 

Dow, d. 

90 

Fitzgerald, in. 

403, 

Gordon, m. 

294 

Crewe, m, 190 , 603 

Downer, in. 

412 


604 


604 

Croft, d. 

619 

Dozee, l. 

603 

Fitzgerald, d. 

192, 

Gordon, pa. 

593 

Crofron, m. 

522 

Douglass, 

601 


308 

Gordon, pr. 

189 

Crofton, b. 

619 

Dowling, m. 

603 

Fleming, m. 

89 

Gore, pr. 

189 

Crofts, in. 

619 

Drake, b. 

303 

Fleming, pa. 

621 

Gi»w m, h. 

90 

Corner, d. 

413 

Drummond, in. 522 

Fletcher, pa. 

525 

Gowei, d. 

619 

Cromie, m. 

522 

Dugdale, pa. 

525 

Flood, pa, 

516 

Or i iam,</ 309,605 

Cross, pr. 

189 

Dunbar, l\ 

603 

Flower, d. 

204 

Graham, pa. 

593 

Cross, d. 

191 

Dunean, d. 

605 

Flower, m. 

203 

Grant, ap. 

2:/5 

Crow, b. 

603 

Duncan, ap 

514 

Fioyer, d. 

309 

Grant, b. 

412 

Crowder, d. 

413 

Duncombe,l86,189 

Flover, pa. 

621 

Grant, d. 89, 

, 303 

Crowther, in. 

604 

Dunn, m. 

412 

Foley, d. 

100 

403 

, 605 

Cuffe, m. 

413 

Dupuy, m. 

403 

Fontaine, d. 

604 

Grant, pa. 190 

,525 

Culpeper, in. 

100 

Duilin, rn. 

604 

Forbes, d. 

413 

Gray, d. 

413 

CunlifFe, b. 

294 

Dury, b. 

412 

Forester, l. 

308 

Green, d. 40 7, 413 

Cunningham, ap. 

Dwarri * 9 b. 

619 

Fori ester, d. 

605 

Greeu nil), pa. 

410, 


183 

Dyson, d. 

191 

Foster, b. 

603 


593 

Cunningham, 

100 

Dwyer, pa. 

591 

Foster, d. 101 

, 522 

Green wav, h. 

603 

Currie, 

169 

K. 


Forster, d. 

605 

Grimshaw, ap 

. 183 

Currie, ap. 

514 

Eager, d. 

605 

Fothei ingham 

, I- 

Grirson, d. 

294 

Currie, b. 

603 

Easton, c. 

603 


189 

Groce, pa. 

591 

Curron, d. 

605 

Edmon>toiie, I 

■■ 203 

Fotheringham 

> pa- 

Grove, in. 

308 

Curtis, pa. 

621 

Edwards. d. 

204, 


593 

Gumlileton, d , 

, 101 

Curzon, in. 

2u3 

309,413, 604 

, 619 

Fountain, d. 

201 

Gurnell, d. 

90 

Cutler, pa. 

525 

Edward 1 *, in. 

604 

Francis m. 

100 

H 


Cuyler, d. 

204 

Egerton, b. 

603 

Fraser, ap. 

189 

Ilacketf, pa. 

190 

D. 


Kgerton, pa. 

591 

Fraser, d. 

90 

Hadley, b. 

413 

Dalrymplc,pr. 

, 189 

Eicke, in. 

619 

Freeling, in. 

303 

Haigh, b. 

100 

Dallas, d. 

309 

Klderton, b. 

90 

Frcie, m. 

522 

Haines d. 

605 

Daly, pa. 

525 

Kldiidge, b. 

603 

Frieze, d. 190 

, 294 

Hakewill, d. 

604 

Dam pier, d. 

309 

Elliot, pa. 

190 

Fry. pa. 

591 

Hakervil 

190 

Daniel 1, pa A 1 0,51)3 

Elliot, m. 

203 

Fullarton, 

190 

Halkett, b. 

523 

Darell, pa. 

591 

Ellis in. 90, 204, 89 

F\ers, d. 

101 

Hall, pa. 

525 

Darling, d. 

190 

Elphinstoiie,pa.620 

fi’am-r, '>■ 

190 

Hall i day, m. 

100 

Davies, d. 100 

, 309 

Ely, b. 

619 

Gall, b. 

603 

Hamilton, pa 

. 621 

Davies, pa. 

186 

Esaw, b. 

603 

Ee Gallies, pa 

i. 190 

Hamilton, d. 

90 

Davies, 

189 

Esdailc, pa. 

621 

Gandy, **. 

619 

Hammond, m. 308, 

Dawson, d . 

522 

Evans, m.412 

604 

Gardner, d. 

204 


640 
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Hampton, h. 

189 

Hudson, d. 

522 

Kew, h. 

100 

Hampton, d. 

100 

Hunter, d. 

522 

Kick wick, m. 

294, 

Hampton, pa. 

591 

Hunter, in. 

294 


604 

Hanking, d. 

193 

Hunter, pa. 

186, 

King, ap. 

525 

Harding, m. 

604 

525, 

592 

King, d. 

204 

Hai e, b. 

619 

Hunter, pr. 

189 

King, m. 

100 

Harper, pa. 

591 

Hughes, d. 

100 

King, pa. 

593 

Harrington, /w 

.525 

Hughes, pa. 

190 

Kingston, b. 

412 

Hariis, b. 

189 

IIughe«, *n. 

603 

Kirby, m. 

203 

Han 189 

,511 

H iuigeriord,»fl'.5 9 1 

KnatchbulL /jar 

.407 

Haiii'on. tn. 

204 

Hurdis, d. 

204 

Knatchbnll, b. 

619 

Harrey, b. 

602 

Hutchiiis,i/.295f>0."> 

Knight, d. 

100 

Harvey, d. 

605 

Hutchinson, h. 

, 619 

Knoing, pr. 

514 

Haslimis, pa. 

591 

Hutchinson, d. 295, 

Knox, d. 

308 

Havilkind, d. 

413 


605 

Krug, m. 

203 

Havill ltd, ap. 

601 

Hoftemun, d. 

605 

Kuhler, d. 

604 

Hawker, b. 

619 

Hutton, nr. 

514 

Kutzleben, b. 

90 

Hawthorn, d. 

201 

Iij de, m. 

619 

Kyan, b. 

603 

Havnes, d. 

295, 

I 


Kyarn, d. 

605 

407, 

603 

Ingram, d. 

309 

L 


Healy, d. 

601 

Ilbert, d. 

308 

Lamb, d. 

605 

Heath, d. 

204 

Ilchester, b. 

203 

Larnoer, b. 

603 

Heathlot, pit. 

592 

Ingledew, ap. 

514 

Lange, in. 

308 

Herne, pr. 

189 

Ingledew, 

189 

Lansdownc, b. 

203 

Hetherington, 

d. 

Iiuiis, ap. 

99 

Larken, b. 

412 


204 

In vet arity, ap. 

598 

La^scIIc, b. 

294 

Henley, d. 

204 

Impey, b. 

603 

La^selle, b. 

603 

Henley, pa. 

516 

Trby, b. 

412 

Lamrhlin, pa. 

592 

Herbert, m. 

619 

Irvine, m. 

604 

Laurie, pr. 

514 

Herklots, b. 

603 

Hack* , b. 

603 

Law, b. 

203 

Herman, b. 

603 

J 


Law, tn. 

619 

Hemlev^mi, m. 

loo 

Jackson, pa. 

516 

Lawrence, in. 

412 

Hentig, h. 

100 

Jacobs, d. 

100 

Layton, d. 

308 

Hewetson, ap. 

601 

Jatomb, d. 

400 

Lean), d. 

204 

Heyne, b. 

603 

Jame% m. 

100 

Leckie, d. 

295 

Higgins pa. 

591 

James, b. 

90 

Lc'.kin, d. 

50 

Higeinson. d. 

522 

Jebb, tn. 

604 

Lcgce, b. 

619 

Hilgain, pa. 

621 

Jeffries, ap. 

514 

Leieh, b. 

603 

Hillersdon, b. 

308 

Jefferies 

189 

Leigh, d. 

522 

Hilton, pa. 

186 

Jemie^on, d. 

101 

Leighton, d. 

189 

Hilton, re. 

189 

Jened, b. 

603 

Letnaistre, b. 

603 

Hine, ap. 

601 

Jennings, m. 

100 

Leslie, in. 308, 

604 

Hinke, pa. 

592 

Jet vis, pa. 

190 

Lester, p>\ 

295 

Hipputf, d. 

100 

Jocehn, d. 

309 

Lewiu, pa. 

621 

Hodiihin-on, d. 605 

Jocelyn, b. 

308 

Limkay, l'. 

603 

Hock! \ , hi. 

203 

Johnson, b. 

603 

Lindseil, d. 

100 

Hoduc-, a. 

603 

Johnson, d. 

100 

LMi, l. 

603 

Hodgkliison, iu.20i 

Johnson, tn. 

522 

Littleton, b. 

203 

Hoduson, d. 

308 

Johnson, pa. 

591 

L:-le, dc, pa 

525 

Hcgg, d. 

522 

Johnson, pr. 

514 

Lleweljn, d. 

605 

Hogg, m. 

204 

Johnston, d. 

413 

Llewehn, b. 

603 

Hogue, b. 

603 

Jones, b. 

603 

L!o\d, d. 

204 

Holfurd, pa. 

591 

Jones, d. 100, 

295, 

Locke, pa. 

621 

Holland, d. 

192 

403, 

603 

Lockett, pa. 

621 

Holhmrs d. 

605 

Jones, ap. 

514 

Lockhart, pr. 

189 

Hollir.g\vorth,</413 

Jones, pa. 

190 

Lodi wick, l. 

603 

Holdeiuess,/;^. 

597 

Jones, in. 100, 

522 

Lodwiek, d. 

101 

Holmes, d. 

413 

Jones, pr. 188, 

189 

Long, ap. 

514 

Home, m. 

100 

Jopp, d. 

295 

Longdill, pr. 

189 

Home, pa. 

190 

Joseph, m. 

295 

Lon -dale, m. 

100 

Hood, d. 

204 

Jukes, pa. 

190 

Loudon, pa. 

591 

Hop*, pa. 

621 

K 


Louis, b. 

619 

Horrin, d. 

605 

Keith, d. 403, 

295 

Lowe, pa. 

190 

Hose, d. 

101 

Kellet, ap. 

514 

Lowe, Hudson, 

» 

Houghton, m. 

522 

Kellie, ap. 

514 

rn. 

100 

Howard, b. 

602 

Kendall, m. 

203 

Lowrie, l. 

603 

Howard, m. 

252 

Kennedy, m. 89, 100 

Lowrey, ap. 

99 

Howland, rf. 

100 

Kennet, d. 

190 

Ludgotter, tn. 

204 

HoweU, m. 

100 

Kensington, n. 

604 

Ludlow, ap. 

99 

Howell, d. 

101 

Kejrill, m. 

204 

Lngin, l. 

299 


Lukin, pa. 
Lumscaine, b. 603 
Lumsden, d. 300 
Lushington, b. 622 
Lush ington,p<7. 525 
Luttrell, pa. ]0O 

Lultiell, 0. 602 

Luttrell, d. 309 

Lyttleton, b. 308 
Lyuar, m. 413 
M 

M*Cabe, re. 189 

M‘l abe, op. 514 

M ‘Cany, d. 605 

Macauly, pr. 189 

M‘Cliutt)ch,/)7. 591 
M ‘Connie k, b. 603 
M‘Cu!lum, pa. 407 
M'Cullougb, m.413 
M‘ Donald, d. 90 
M‘DonaM, ap. 188 
Macfarlane, b. 100 
M ‘Gregor, d. 101 
M‘Hea«h, pa. 190 
Mackauly, ap 514 
Macintire, pa. 190 
M'lutosh, ap. 514, 

601 

M'Kenzie 188 
M‘Ken/ie, pr. 514 
M‘Kcn/ie, d. 100 
M'Ken/.ie 514 
M'Ketizie, ap. 514 
Mackenzie, b. 603 
Mackenzie, lie si g . 

189 

Mackenzie, ap. 517 
Mackintosh, 190 
M ‘Conning, d. 204 
Maclean, d. 186 
M'Mahon, pa. 591 
M‘Leotl, l. 602 
Mat lend, pa. 186 
MLMahon, b. 603 
M‘Milago, in. 100 
Macnaughtou, b. 90 
M‘Pheison, pa. 

592, 621 
M ‘Taggart, b. 602 
Maddock, m. 89 
Madge, l\ 603 

Mahon, b. 203 

Maidman, b. 90 
Malcolm, ap. 525 
Mallandine, h. 90 
Manby, pa. 525 
Mane^ty, d. 522 
Manners, pa. 591 
Manning, pa. 525 
Mansfield 189 
Marcauid, pa. 591 
March, b. 619 

M ars h al i , ap~i 98601 
Marshall, rn. 604 
Marshall, b. 203 
Marshall, pa. 186 
Martin, d. 90 

Martin, h. 90 

Martin, pr^ 189 

Marriott, ap 59860 V 


Martyr, b. 

603 

Martyu, d. 

104 

Mason, pr. 

189 

Mason, d. 

100 

Massareene, b. 

522 

Mathews, ap. 

188 

Mathews, d. 

169 

Mathias, ap. 

188 

May, pa. 

597 

Mayue, m. 190, 

603 

Mayne, pa. 

620 

Max tone, pr. 

188 

Meares d. 

522 

Meclhcott, b. 

603 

Meudcs, d. 

605 

Mercier, pr. 

189 

Metcalfe, d. 

204 

Mignan, b. 

90 

Miguot, tn. 

193 

Miller, m. 522 

, 604 

Miller, pr. 

189 

Millet, d. 

308 

Millet, pa. 

620 

Millet, pa. 

525 

Millius, pa. 

516 

Minithoipe, d. 

522 

Mintell, up. 

188 

Mitchell, ap. 

511 

Mitchell, pr. 

189 

Mitchell.nql90.mi- 

MoJfatrB. 604 

Moherly, pr. 

514 

Moles worth, b 

. 308 

Moles woi tli, 

100 

Molineaux, d. 

204 

Molouy, m. 

604 

Month, d. 

204 

Monckton, 

599 

Montague, d. 

413 

Monteith, pa. 

596 

Mooiat, 6 . 189,602 

Moore, £.403, 

,619, 


603 

Moore, p *. 

1«9 

Moot'*, ap. 

514 

Motel, d. 

1 93 

Moi g tn, pr. 

514 

Morris, pa. 

5 1 6 

Morrison, m. 

30 8 

Mnrriwm, b. 

90 

Mom*, tn. 

303 

Mo* ^e, /• 7 . 

190 

Muller, b. 

6 i >2 

Mulhn«, d. 

604 

Murphy, pa. 

525 

Murray, b. 

308 

N 


Nigh tan, l. 

412 

Nason, pa. 

190 

Naolry,< 

322 

Nelson, pt*. 

525 

Neville, m. 

'U19 

Neale, d. 

ISO 

Newblot, b. 

189 

Newboli, rf. 

605 


Nencomnien, 

pa. 596 

Newlyn, up. 189 
Nmnon, i. 180 
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Need, m. 

89 

Peters, m. 

522 

Rickards, A. 203,522 

Niblet, d. 

204 

Phillimore, h. 

619 


603 

Nicholl, b. 

308 

Phipps, b. 

603 

Ricketts, pa. 

592 

Nicbolls, pa. 

525 

Pickering, b. 

190 

Riddel!, d. 

186 

Nichols, d. 

522 

Pigott, m. 

204 

Riddell, d. 

101 

Nicol, pa. 

591 

Pilcher, b. 

603 

Riley, m. 

522 

Nixon, m. 

93 

Pinckney, pa. 

621 

Rippingham, m.619 

Nixon, pa. 

516 

Playfair, l\ 

603 

Ridout, 

619 

Noble, L. 

514 

Plowden, pa. 

524 

Roache, m . 

308 

Noble, pa. 

186 

Plumtre, m. 

100 

Roberts, b. 

603 

Noble, re. 

189 

Pudmeie, tn. 

190 

Robeits, d. 

193 

Nodes, b. 

308 

Pod mure, m. 

291 

Robertson, b. 

603 

Norman, b. 

203 

Pod mo re, tn. 

603 

Robert son, »i.89308 

Northcote, d. 

295 

Poignaud, pr. 

189 

Robertson, d. 

192 

Not ton, pa. 

597 

Pomeroy, a. 

619 

Robertson, pr. 

189 

Nott, pa. 

4o7 

Ponsonby, l. 

308 


514 

Nugent, m. 

201 

Pook, d. 

192 

Robins, pa. 

621 

O 


Porteons, b. 

603 

Robinson, 1006 19 

Oakes, m. 

89 

Powell, pa. 

190 

Robinson, t/,403 605 

Oakes, b. 

603 

Poyuder, b. 

308 

Robinson, pa. 

525 

Oakley, d. 

loo 

Piaget, d. 

90 

Rodney, tn. 

92 

Ochtci lony, pa 

.525 

Pi at ten, J . 

204 

Rodney, b. 

412 

0‘ Connor, tn. 

619 

Prendeigast, 

i. 90 

Rogers, b. 

189 

Oddie, b. 

301 

Pi e ml e i gas t, 

100 

Roger;., d. 

190 

Ode'll, pa. 

592 

Prendergast, 

6 . 293 

Holland, pa. 

621 

Ogtr, pr. 

189 

Prescot, d. 

308 

Ronald, /, 

189 

Oirilue, hi. 

60 1 

Prescott , pr. 

511 

Ross, tn. 

619 

Oirle, m. 

2o3 

Prest, m. 

.‘.22 

Ro", ap. 

691 

Oliver, d. 

101 

Prevent, d. 

204 

Jiouh.uid, pa. 

190 

tMttettiyr*.* 

101 

Price, d. 

201 

Round, b. 

522 

C>rd, d. 

403 

Piidhara, /. 

188 

Row, pa. 

525 

Osborne, tn. 

522 

Priestly, tn. 

ioo 

Rowcroft, d. 

100 

Osborne, pr. 

188 

Priugle, d. 

403 

Rowland, d. 

100 

Osborne, pa. 

190 

Pritchett, pa 

. 621 

RoW'Cll, 771. 

413 

Ouditeduuv,d.522 

Piuctor, d. 

100 

Roy, pr. 

189 

Outlaw, b. 

19<> 

Pmetor, tn. 

100 

Rudland, pa. 

407 

Outlaw, /•. 

602 

Piu\"e, d. 

605 

Ruiiibold, pa. 

525 

P 


Pui 'sel, h. 

619 

Hundall, b. 

90 

Palmer, L. 

189 

Pybus, pa. 

593 

Russell, ap. 

168 

Palmer, pa 593,4 18 

R. 


Rutherford, pc 

4( 7 

Patet, b. 

300 

Rae, pa. 

525 

Ruvtne, 777 . 

4 13 

Pardoe, b. 

412 

Kamos, m. 

298 

Kuxton, d. 

095 

Pai isot, d. 

308 

Kancland, //. 

199 

S. 


P.ukhurst, d. 

ICO 

Rantland, b. 

602 

Sage, pa. 

190 

Pailbj, pa. 

621 

Rainsforth, pa. 592 

Sale, 7 / 4 . 

90 

Patroi k, d. 

190 

R III kill, pc. 

592 

Salner, d. 

605 

Pa: i'll, tn. 

89 

Rankin, pa. 

591 

Sando n,pa. 

525 

Parson 5 *, pa. 

190 

Railev, h. 

603 

Sands, pc. 

!90 

Paske, tn. 

6<>4 

Rajinaud, b 

294 

Sargent, i:p. 

517 

Part } , d. 

> 

Read, 0 . 308, 603 

Saul Ron, pa. 

516 

Patch, pa. 

190 

Redding, pa. 

525, 

Saumlers, d. 

605 

Pat tie, d. 

524 


621 

Saxon, ( i. 

89 

P.iton, l. 

603 

Rted, m. 

190 

Srole.Il, m. 

523 

Paton, ap. 

99 

Rees, d. 

308 

Scott, ap. 

614 

Patter-ou, m. 

619 

Reeve, tn. 

100 

Scott, d. 

413 

Patten, d. 

Co5 

Reeves, pa. 

621 

Scott, 7 /i. 190 

294 

Patton, d. 

204 

Reevi s, b. 

203 

Scott, pa. 

591 

Paxton, d. 

2o4 

Ht.nl, d. 294, 413, 

Scott, pr. 

614 

Payne, op. 

139 


609 

Slav, va. 

190 

Peach, d. 

2 oi 

Reid, h. 

615 

Schroeder, pa. 597 

Peacock, m. 

204 

Ken n:e, d 

101 

Scaly, d. 

605 

Pender, vp. 

514 

Ret nolds, d. 

605 

Se.ijle, ap. 

189 

Peat, n 

lot) 

Htmeie, ap. 

514 

Sew aiihe, d. 

204 

Pender , pr. 

139 

Hi her, d. 

403 

Sermon, d. 

308 

Penman, wi294,6o4 

R cliaid, b. 

189 

Serrell, b. 

308 

PenlbjB, rf. 

2o4 

Richards, d. 

413 

Selenite, /».*. 

319 

IVpper, pr. 

l«d 

Richard* on, 

pa. 190 

Sc'e-ltec, ap 

. 514 

Perry, d. 204, 4u3 

Richardson, 

h. 603 

St-vr 5 *t»e, b. 

603 

Peters, d. 101, 204 

Richmond, 

d. 204 

Slackcltton, 

d.m 



632 

Shank, pa. 190 

Shawe, d. 204 

Shakespear, 4. 603 
,..620 
3i 

190 

SO 
190 
■-89 

603 
204 

604 
403 
204 
189 
591 
621 


Index of Names. 


Sh.u- 

$tiee,pa. 

Sheffield, b. 
$keplierd, pa. 
Sheppard, nt. 
Sherez, b. 

Sheridan, m. 
Sheriff, in. 

Sherin, m. 

Shipley, d. 

Shire ff, pr, 
Shubrick, pa. 

Shutter, pa. 

ShuUlevrorth,*/.204 
Siddons, 6. 603 

Silva, de, t. 603 

Simpson, 4.190,602 
Simpson, rf.100, 413 
Simpson, m. 619 

Simons, d. 605 

Simson, pa. 621 

Sinclair, pa. 621 

Skeffington, d. 413 

Skindell, m. 308 

Skinner, pa. 
Skipton, h. 

Slade, pa. 

Sladen, m. 

Sligo, m. 

Slingsby, d. 

Smale, d. 

Smart, pr. 

Smart, d. 

Smedley, nu *863 
Smee, A. 303 
Smith, 6. 190, 602, 
603, 619 
Smith, d. 204, 605 
Smith, m. 604 

Smith, pa. 190, 525 
Smouil, d. 186 

Smith, pr. 189 

Somerset, 4. 619 

Somerville, pa. 596 
Sontag, d. 619 

Spencer, pa. 190 
Spicer, tn. 522 

Spot t is wood, pan 90 
ttyry, 4. 190 

Spence, d. 413 

Spnnlcn, tn. 619 
Stacy, d. 

Stafford, 4. 
Stanwix, d. 

Stack, pa. 

Stanley, d. 

Steile, ap. 

Steuart, d. 

te a^t, 4. nuo 
art, *#0,403 
d 4B; 604, 605 

sis 

x 309 

yap. 189 


516 

603 

516 

90 

413 

413 

100 

514 

605 


. Stat ely, pa. 
Staveley, 4. 
Stracey, d. 

St. Leger, 4. 
terlo, m. 
t' Slaphen , pr. 
Sfflemau, m. 
StockVd, d. 

Stokoq, ap. 

Ston e,jpa. 

Stourron , d. 
Strpdlian, pa. 
JMfettell, 4. 

Strode, m. 

Stuait, m. 

Stuart, ap. 

Stuart, pa. 

Sturt, m. 

Sumner, d. 
Sumners, b. 
Sumners, d. 
Sunderlin, d. 
Surridge, d. 
Sutherland, pa. 410 
593 

Sweetland, m. 100 
Sylvester, d. 605 
T. 

Taddy, m. 

Tagg, pr. 

Taggart, 4. 

Tait, d. 

Talt, ap. 
Tallemach, d, 
Tandy, pa. 

Tates, pa. 

Tatham, n». 

Taitt, d. 

Taylor, pr. 

Taylor, 4. 90,619 
Tayler, d. 106, 191, 
308, 604, 605 


605 

603 

100 

190 

308 

188 

295 

603 


190 
619 
619 
203 

604 
189 
100 
30ff 
183 

516 
619 
621 
603 
308 

191 

517 
591 
413 
522 
£03 

605 
522 
100 


Tozer, m. 
Trail, pa. 
Trade, pa. 
Travers, 4. 


529 

516 

516 

203 


Travers, ap. 598 601 


203 

189 
522 
413 
100 

190 
603 
605 
190 


Trench, m. 
Trqepian, 4, 
Tuch'ct, m. 
rruck, m. 

Tucker, tn. 

Tudor, pa. 

Tullock, 4. 

Turner, d. 

Tuttreill, 4. 
Tiventyman, 4. 603 
Tyers, d. 619 
Tytler, pr. 189 
Tytler, rf. 619 

U. 

Underwood, d. 100 
Underwood 189 
Upton, d. ■ 308 

Urniston, pa. 621 

V. 

Vallee, d. 413 
Vanderliude, d. 522 
Vansittart, pa. 592 
Vaughan, pa. 592 
Vavasour, d. 
Vernon, 4. 

Vernon, pa. 
Verploegh, 4. 
Vibart, pa. 

Vickery, d. 
Villechelio, pa. 516 
Vincent, pa. 591 
Vyse, d. 309 

Vizard, tn. 308, 412 

W. 

Waddington pa. 621 
Waddell, d. 4ig9 
, .. — Wahob, 4. 1] 

4U, Wxiterff. < "THO, 
. 525 ) WaJJs, pa. 4 ** 


204 

188 

189 

294 

189 
619 

190 
524 
619 
100 
188 


Teed, 

Templet on/pa. 525 J WftJJs, pa. w ' 5; 
Terry,*/./ Wijr Waldegrave, 4-- / 308 
Thackeray, d. 605 Waldegrave, d. 303 


Thomas, l 
Thomas, pa. 


602 
524, 
525 

Thoffiftson, 198 
Thompson, 4. ’SOd 
Thompson W0 
Thompson, pa. 407, 
525, 591, 190 
Thompson, ap. 99, 
188 

Thomson, rf. 
Thorn, ri. 

Thornby, d. 
Tisbury, 4. 
Ti.-burv, rf. 

Todd, 4. 

Tomkyns, d. 100, 
602 

ToBtline, d. 615 
Tomlinson, pa. 629 
Torrens, 4. 611 

Touraor, rf. 409 

Taprtuhend, rf. 307 
1/ *HD or 


Walker, rf. 413, 619 


413 

309 

103 

600 

6P5 

308 


Walker, m 
Wallace, 4. 
Wallace, pa. 
Wallick, 4. 
Waite, d. 
Walton, 4. 
Waterford, d. 
Watkins, pr. 
Walling, pa. 
Watteil, in. 
Watts, d. 
Watson, m. 6 
Watson, 
Warde, 
Ward, _ 
Waring] 
Warm) 
Warrei 
Warwii 
Wether; 
Weatb 
Webb, tn. 
VOl. I. 


524 

514 

603 

100 


204 

190 

525 

602 

621 

100 


603 
605 
"89 
413 
596 
SO - 
189 
9g 
5M 
189 

m 


Webber, pa. 
Webland, pa. 
V/eguelin, b. 

Welby, d. 

Welnfogion* d. 403 
Well's, pa. 190 

Wells, m. 308 

Welsh, b. 190, 61)2 
Wemjps, £.203,60^ 
Wemyse, pa. 516 
Welland, pa. 591 
Wescombe, m. 308 
Wetherall, pa. 410, 
591, 593 
Wetherall, 859 
Whab, pa. 1#$ 

Wharton, mt 264 
Wheatley, fa. MM 
White, l’. ' 

White, d. 

White, m. 
Whitmore, d. 
Whittle, pa. 
Wickede, d. 
Wihnvs, 1. 

Wi Herman, d . 
Willie, ap . 

Wilkes, pr . 

Willson, b. 

Wilson, l\ 90, 100, 
190, 602, 603 
Wilson, in. 204 
Wilson, pa. 5 1 6,525 
591 

Wilson,^/. 188,189 
Williams, d. i'O 
Williams, tn. 604 
Williams, pa. 190 
Williamson, pa.62l 
Wilton, d. 308 
Wimbolt, pa. 186 
Wmeker, m. 

Winn, d. 

Wise, b. 

Wood, b. 

Wood,diO0,413605 
Wood, rn. 308 
Wood, pa. .MS, 190 
Wundt nrft, ap. 598 
601 

Woo. 11 ou«e.pa.62i 
Worley, pa. 621 
Will! lit, ap. 

Wright, pa. 

Wyatt, pu. 

Wylde, ft*. 

Wilie 

jyyllie, pr. 
Wynbcrgeo, d. 605 
Wynot, pa. 516 
Wys<^. 

YeomaVgfi 

Young-lpr, 
YoupQS^l 00.468, 

!«»/ 

, tp. 5o2 


204 

524 

603 

60S 


601 

186 

n 

5)4 

189 


604 

131 

308 

413 

204 

204 
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